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brought absolutely up to date in all subjects,. 

under the Editorship of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, KC.LE.-. K.G.'V^O^, 

and completed last year ■■ 
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IN 35 LARGE QUARTO 

twenty-four of which contain, unaltered and unabridged, ah the masterly articles whicli .gave tlie -Winth'iditic 

its pre-eminent position, - ■ ' - - - .■ . ■:'\ 
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THE FIRST—AND THE LAST--6fFER IN INDIA €? CE¥^N J 

.^irect by the publishers (‘The Times,’ London), of the- recently 'completed \v6rkVAV’- 
?.he present offer has been withdrawn, as it will be in, a yefy.‘slidrt time, .the^Enc 3 ’-cl^ 

'\. -ritannica will never again be obtainable frorii"‘-^'hbcTimeS!’ or. througLahy ^thel*' ■ •■' 
t will thereafter be purchasable in the ordinanKvay ,bf ti'ade/froLi«bl)6|^_ellefs 'dh‘iy;'*a, . 
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THE FULL PRICE IN LOpON:' 

This Order Form offers to the public.ih 
India, for a short time, the occasion of 
purchasing the 35 volumes of- the recently, 
completed Encyclopajdia Britannica (brought 
absolutely up to date in respect of all subjects) 
direct from the publishers, ‘ The Times,’ 
London, at less than half pncd, although in 
London the price has already been more 
than doubled. 

How does this extraordinary situation 
come about ? 

It results from the fact that ‘ The Times,’ 
which has entire control of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, has closed in London its great 
enterprise' in connexion with the cheap dis- 
tribution of the Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
and has withdrawn its whole offer at special 
prices, and upon special terms, definitely and 
for ever. In the United Kingdom, therefore. 
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is more-than d 

''special offer to Wrly piit'cha'^rs.- ' . 

> To-day 'T.hei ' ' 

special offer (already 
recently completed 
half price, 

' ments. 
the same 

only for a veryshorf period, and th|t,&^s;, 
as this period elapses,' and the ^yikLA-.'. y V 
. is, withdrawn, the price(;of the.uj'^ric..wr)’5- ,y--. ;■ 
rajsed, as it has ' / 

United Kingdom and-^seii4>^.e.f^T^V;j^; 

reduced. 




‘The Times,' which pubiishes, and has so ie and entire control of, the n'e^l:compleied-^f ye ^ 
tannica, makes this offer from, its office in Calcutta (6, Daibousie Square)_J.^irect to ■^tbe,>J/^h 
eliminating all middle profits and commissions of any sort. The limited sidcfc of copies, sdt^ 
tijlg country at the /c in inffla and Cevion ready 'for immediate delivery, ^&irr^ge • i 

five cities. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE, WHICH OFFERS'- 

I T' V- ; r.rr. prorr.p:, :: yo" this Order Form at once, you can purchase the recently completed Encyclopredia 
i ritaanic.-t in 55 volumes (broujrht fully and completely up to date in all subjects) at less than half the price 
•. .h v.-ii! vcrv soon be paid for it bv ethers who delay, and you can pay the present low price in small instal- 
r ."Ct-- —i.i'rh j'o:: will scnrccly notice, while others who delay will have to p,iy the higher price down in a lump 
' ..rr.. b'v acting at once, vou can secure the deliver}' of the entire 35 volumes, in any of the four styles of binding 
far.d witli the rev.oiving bookc'sc, if rriuired) for an immediate outlay of only Rs. 5 ; if you delay, you will have 
to nend from Rs. oa6 to Rs. 1633 in one payment for eractly the same book. By availing yourself of the present 
okkr. '.vhich is arrang»'d ;o dose very shortb, . you rvilJ, after the payment of one or two small instalments, have 
t!'.'; s'llisfaction of knowing that the book 


vou have so easily secured is a com- 
modity colling at more than twice tlie 
'pricf chargM at the time when you 
.i.n'nccribed for it. 

Tl.e situaiion, unparalleled indeed in 
. ti’cliistory of publishing, is the natural 
('Utcoinc of the enterprise undertaken 
bv ‘The Times’ (London) in connexion 
'with the 'great library of reading and 
reference. 

In -lindertaking the double task of 
bringing the Encyclopedia Britannica 
. ^completely up to date and organising >- 
its distribution, it was the object of ‘The 
'J'imes’ to place within the reach of 
' “veryone a perfected edition of a classical 
and indispensable book. 

Of,, the comp)r '.eness and accuracy 
v.'ith v.'hich the most distinguished body 
of specialists ever engaged on any work 
has collaborated 'to bring together, from 
ph (]ua:ters, the fullest information on 
every subject up to the latest date, the 
.'descriptive book which accompanies this 
Order Form supplies ample and con- 
vincing evidence;' 

.-To’issne a perfect library up to-date, 
Jv.'ns, however, only one part of the task 
'.which ‘The Times’ set itself to accom- 

• plish, for • The Times ’ also intended 
.that tlic latest edition of the most useful 
of hooks, instead of- remaining a pos- , 
■'S.ssion for-,th'e few, should' be offered at 
S'", low a.-:cprice, and upon- such easy 
terms, -that mo one, however modest his 
iucciv.e. 'Should feel himself' debarred 
from rear’.nff for .himself and his house- 
Tiold' the -dK-tTetfit of possessing in his 
ov.'n- Inrre a liBrary which'supplies read- 

.'jpg for a-.ifctime, which answers every 
quh.cticfn, and provides the best possible 
means for self improvement.-, Accord- 
Jngdy ‘ Tile' Times ’ instituted a novel 

• plan or 'aale by which the price of the 
35 voiui’ies — to those who apply at 



'I'lic I’orl.iUIe B-«>l;case ; 4 ft. 4 in, Infjli Ity 3 ft. 2 in. broad l.y 9}^ in. deep, spid 
to subscribers for only Rs. )5 instead of Ks. 35 — a handsome and solid piece of 
furniture, e.\ccuted in teak especially for ''ilie 'I'irnes,’ from a registered design. 

With the 35 


which would be the usual price at a furniture shop. This case is as hands 
wall ag.ainst which it is made to stand, this bookcase holds the 35 massive i 
easily taken to pieces, packed for removal and set up again. There are no 
An e.xquisite example of cabinet making, an adornment to any room, tlj 
strain the 35 volumes which r.angc ihemseU'cs so conveniently on its shelvej 
are marked on the shelves so tliat even the least orderly memlicr of a hottseh 
from registered designs, for ‘ The Time^,’ both bookcases are, as a matter of 


volumes at less than half price ‘The Times’ offers a hand 

bookcase, also at less than half i 
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■( - i nvelepA, -.vith cheque or money order so 
; ,,-yj yr-j •my rrn^e sure o' being in time to secure one 
n’ !'•••■ ii'^’ited rnmber of copies reserved for sale at 
" t rr n b.T If 11, e cat.alcguo price shortly to be in force. 
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All Cheques. .Money Orders. &c., must be made payable to H. E. HOOPER.] ' ^bc/- 

',•. V ' "■’•■■ ■ rui’. Tn:r,',' fl-ondon). India?.- OrrirE. 0. D.auioc.sie Sqc.are. C.alcutta. 

; •-.fjs. fi-Mr.-? send me :hc recently complete,! Encvclop.edi.v BritaNnica in 3-5 volumes, 

.••■ I'D'ir.d in Cloth, for v-hich I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 51 further monthly payments of Rs. 10. 

f J ■ in H.a'.f Morocco, for v.hich I agree to m.ike to you, or anyone you appoint, CO further monthly payments of 

Rs-in 


m TflRRE- QUARTER LEV’AiN'T, for uhich I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, | ji,^ 


if'. 




-’ll further monthly payments ot Rs l->. 

iThls, hindlne Is especially recommended on account of Its great beauty and durability, 
and also in view of the very moderate price at which It Is offered.) 


Dargnln, and 
the Best Bind* 
I Ing for this 
^ Climate. 


in hull Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or anyone you appoint, 43 further monthly payments of 
Rs •jn 
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-Iv-. •• i ; - ! i>t c'f • I’l -.nihty ri>if’,"nts to bo rnado^ noon delivery of the volnto'-si and tiie succeeding paynients on the corresponding day of each montli 
t - i L’: t,l such piysr.' ot*. are coinaloto I eng^ce that the volumes, not being .my pioperty. sliall not be disoosed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree 
o: d tr-v'-f'.*/. '**n circ':rr.*tancer., of which jcii sliall he tlie judge, tire volume.* cannot* nc delivered, the return of the deposit of Rs. 5 to me shall 
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^ ‘ ' I'lease also send the Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make five further monthly payments of Rs 16 


each, after the payments for the books are completed 
■ ’ ' .\r [ J'iaa.ss also .send the Portable Bookcase, tor nbich I enclose a, further sum ot Rs, 15, 
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Cnrrla^'-' free in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. Ran<:oon. and Colombo. Beyond these jioiiits, the goods will be despatched at pur- • 
chaser'A co'.t. b) the cheapest route unless other instructions are received. The 35 volumes, with the two cases in which they 
/ are paeVed for* convenience of transport, v.'eigh together about 3 maunds 30 seers, Revolving Bookcase about 2 rnaunds 
I /* 'jo seer^, the Portable Bookcase abou^j maund 5 seers, including packing. Railage, books or bookcases about 9 annas per 
• 'r.naund per 10^ miles. ‘ ' *• 


a3!i ^Rjaiyments If 3 subscriber desires to secure, in addition to the special discount at which the completed 

• work is for the present supplied, a further saving by making one payment in full, and also 


_vK himi.l/ the troabJe of repeated remittances, he should mark below the style of binding he selects and enclose a cheque for — 
-aI, , if he, -select.* the'CIoth Binding .. Rs 4-55 , , Ks. 926.. .. Cloth / 

WESEH T . if ht selects the Half M^orocco Binding .. ^^3.545 I 
PfilGES. ' -tOie selects the Three-quarter Levant Rs? 600, j 

■ Rs. 781 7 


A, . 


V*, 


/. 'dr he sdeefs the Full Morocco Binding 


Rs. 1106 Half Morocco 

Rs. 1281 Three-quarter Levant 
Rs. 1O32 .. Full iMorocco 


FUTURE 

PRICES. 


Rs. 15 more if he desira* llie Portable Bookcase, ot . 
more if he desires the Revolving Bookcase; 
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ot nrices'are already jn force in London' and elsewhere, and will very shortly be In force In India & Ceylon also. 
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Publishers’ Note 



HIS pamphlet aims at being no more than a cursory I’eview of-'- the 
covered by the latest edition of the EncyclopcBdia BritarvTiica. Ih,-tlje'-/y' 


grouping of the extracts two main objects-have been kept iii ’view; -...gv. ' 

1. To show the variety of the contents of the vokines ; ■ • ' i' 

2. To indicate how minutely 'each general subject has been, subdivided. 

The following pages are thus the result of an attempt, by means, of seledtionsV irom dhe 
volumes, to illustrate the significance of the Prime Minister’s recent expression ph' tke Tefith^ttS 
Edition, that it “will lighten the labours of every student, and will enable' ail^heEngSshr.'f; 
speaking peo 2 Dles of the earth to obtain, at fhe least possible cost of labour and '.’exertion, 
all the best intellect and the best research of their age. ■ i '■ 


The changes witnessed in the last .century and.-a half and recorded, jn the''26,'00() articles '• • 
of the JUnci/clopaicUa Britannica are;' indeed fotmidSble in comparison witn nil that,''(mn-'.'^' 
stitutes tlic previous history of mankind. ^ 

When we hold’ in. our hands the first edition,’-..which consisted of three volumes .onlj^j.; 
and realise that the whole contents of those three volumes -^pould easily be included in one ’'’ { 
of the thirty-five volumes forming the- preseiat^ issue, we; ’.have tangible ■ eiifidenGe how • 
extraordinary has been the advance , marked by tlie'-growth ef the work to. its pfesmit 
dimensions. . ' ‘ ■ f ’-' ' ’ 

But, more than this, the superlative eloquence, of one histoiicar‘'fant;.,will; .suffice jn y 
this Prefatory Note to make us feel how’^ complete has 'been'' the- revolution '..of ^ .thought, 
that has taken place in the period between the First and Tenth Edkions...^ . p-,. .■• 

In 1759, only twelve years . hMore ■ the EncijclopcBdia Briian'iiica '\7as ..first, 
presented to the public, sucb was tlie political danger • ascribed ' to;* the diffusion ;kf';..’ 
knowledge that the French Government formally ..suppressed •; the',; ;En 9 yclopm(^aV of|| 
Diderot. He had spent twenty years of his life on this monumental ; lahopy ; ’^-^y-ha^^j 
rallied 4000 subscribers, to his side; and at the last moment, before the '.l?’suegqf. the ^finali' 
volumes, a timid printer —7 rather than face the consequences' of ., publibhhigy.’;flid' .book • 
unmutilated— had '€lie audacity to strike .out any passage which iihpressecf ’mpi-.’al -’-being 
too -bold. Such proceedings, viewed in the Bight of modern ;^Hberty,;s^;^’b^/;bfe'^n‘al^ 
incredible tyranny, to which the history .of literature itself sharcelyfurmiff^g 

But before the final volumes of the French ’work reached their s’ubscr^^^r^^’yth'e great y 
ball of human . inquiry had been set rolling in England.. The firat ^digqp^ p^^ 


[ ^ ] 


r.- x': ' ''rj-'T-i’-'t Brlfnnnvyi vras published in 1771. The opening sentence of its two-page 
T ref:. : ir.di'-.-.te'i trio policv which has governed all successive editions of the work : — 

•, 77:7V';/ o'riiJii. to hc tlic principal intention of every piibhcaiion. 
ir/b'/v’Yr ///>k intention docs not plainly appear, neither the boohs nor their 
o-rfhors hare the smallest claim to the approbation of mankind. 

Oci.'istentlv with the policy thus indicated bj the “ Society of Gentlemen in Scotland,” 
:r, labours we owe the original Edition, the editors of the present issue have devoted 

r.-iu' h a:t''nt:on to the difiicult problem of reconciling the generous and authoritative treat- 
nicrit of c;-ory po-^iblc subject of modem thought with the presentation of their matter in 
subtil ;.i fonii ihat.''cvery degree of curiosity in an unfamiliar province of learning — from the 
cnjd' V. dc.=ire to* knov' a name or a date, to the most exacting ambition to exhaust all 
that i.« known, on ‘a subject — may be amply satisfied with the least possible inconvenience 
and h'-s of time'. 

The' solution of this problem has been effected by means of an Index, which not only 
■■/•■nables the reader at once to find his way to any passage of the 26,000 articles, but 
al'O constituteswin -alphabetical tabulation of the whole sum of human knowledge. The 
nicre; statement 'that this Index contains upwards of half a million entries shows that 

■ jn mass alone -it greatly exceeds any Index which has ever been undertaken. But its 
• inherent value will rest less upon its voluminousness than upon the fact that it embraces 

evoiy tojfic whic'H' has ever been made the subject of human inquiry, and that it has 
be'en compiled with- such minute care as to oSer the greatest facility for every kind of 
re.search, Simplnpty is its characteristic feature. The few* explanations necessary for a 
lucid com])rehension of the References in the thousand-page volume vdll be found on page 70 
kd" this pamphlet. . • ’ 

^ The Encyclopadia JBritannica may now be said to be a work of unparalleled 

■ completeness. ■ lydt'’ only is the immense mass of learning accumulated in the volumes a 

pricele.ss po.ssessiori, but each separate item of information has been made easily accessible to 
ickiders of. every, description. The crowning point has thus been added to that pohey of 
combining learning with utility which a century and a half ago characterized the 
•ibaugination, as it now characterizes the completion, of the great national work of 
reference,- . ' ' 


[ 


The Encyclopedia Brjtannica —Tenth 
Edition — consists of thirty-five volumes; of 
which ten are devoted to the most recent 
developments of history, biography, art arid- 
science, and geography; of which twenty-' 

• _ * "iL _ 

four contain, unaltered and unabridged, the; 

'* * V’ ' >v 

masterly articles which gave the Ninth Edition 
its pre-eminent position ; and of which one 
volume is an Index containing 606,000 entries. . 


.V 
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Contents of this Review 


Ag'ficulture 86-92 

- ; I'-.irr K p. ?! : fV.rc?*,'; an'i Forestry, j>. SS : Fruit and Ilower Fanning, p. SC ; Hops and 

ii rtr-c’.t p. SC. 

■ Animal and Veg’etable Kingdoms Pages i9S-205 

: 1"' : .'.r-.'r.r.i '' t: i-T'-', p. COO ; K!rd=. p. 200 ; Eot-anr, p. 202 : Colours of Animals, p. 201 ; Crustacea, p. IPS ; 

. r r. ; I p. IPS : I.ir,ird, p. IPP ; riitypn=>, p. 200 ; Reptiles, p. IPP ; Vine, p. 201. 

Army and Navy' Pages I 66-174 

r -‘ f. r-. "*’7 ; Mi’it'iry Liw, y.. l*jS ; S- a Tow^r, p. 1G5 ; Torpedo, p. 1G6 ; War, p. 16S. 

Art Pages 104-114 

r r.', [.11';; Arts .an ] Crafts, ;i. 11 1 ; Art Teaching, p. 107 ; Botticelli, j). lOS ; Burne-Jones, p. 105 ; Constable, 

I !' I';' p. lOr ; B'nb.-ni'b.rT, p. 11! ; Emmel, p. 112; Engraving, p. 303 ; Frith, p. 105 ; Gainsborough, p. 205 ; 

< . t'. 107 ; Ho'.Vma. je lOi ; liogarth, p. 105 ; Lace, p. Ill ; Lacrpicr (Japanese), p. lOS ; Menzol, Adolf, p. 107 ; 

II ; '.’-v:. rV, p. Ill; I'botogrnphy, ji. 112 ; Reynolds, p. 105 ; Romney, p. 105 ; Sculpture, p. lOS ; Schools of Paiuting, 
p ill ; Ttrt.cr, p. lOi ; Van Dyck, p. ICS ; AVhistler, p. IOC. 

_BiograjDhy . . . : Pages 28-45 

' - .'.r It ' n'.'.llr.-. Garrett, p. 20; Austen, Jane, p. 57 ; Ileaconsfield, p. 37 ; Bernhardt, Sarah, p. 37 ; Bismarclc, p. 30; 

B '-r . (J' - rg-, ;■. 35: Ibirton, Sir Richani, ji. 35 ; Dumas, p. 40; Eduard VII., p. 23; Eldon, p. 39; Freeman, 
tlir-liner, S. R., p. -l-'j ; Garrick, p. 31; Herschell, p. 42; Huxley, p. 39; Ito, JIarquis, p. 2S : Kruger, 

; ■ . 15 ; La- aH-, p. 3.3 ; Lauricr, p. 41 ; Lincoln, p. 30 ; Lind, Jenny, p. 29 ; Lowell, J. Rnssell, p. 34 ; McKinley, p. 43 ; 

.-tiT-.rlin-V, j/f 3- : Jlerrdith, pc 3S ; Moltke, p. 35 ; Mommsen, p. 43 ; lacwman. Cardinal, p. 30 ; Parker, .Matthew, 

, !’.»=;( ur, p. 31 ; Patti, pi. 33 ; Zbla, pn 41. 

■>C6ionieS . . . . Pages 71-85 

• ■ .Pre.'‘a*ory E-"aT, by IMmiuid Dicey, O.B., pip. 71, 72; Africa, pp. 60-82; Australia, pp. 75-77 ; British Empire, p. 72; 

Citr. ia, pq>. 77-70; India, [iji. 73-75 ; West Indies, pp. 82,83. 

Commerce . Pages i43-i48 

Ad:iltfr;ltion, p. 141 ; Banking. 14C ; Bimetallism, p, 146 ; Co-operative Societies, p. 145 ; Free Trade, p. 144 ; Geo- 
, grat.hy'' Commercial), p. 145 ; Grain Trade, p. 143; Pawnbroking, p. 147 ; Steamship Lines, p. 145 ; Tariffs, p. 147; 

V, Tr.a'le Union.', p'. 445 ; Tnists, pi. 143. 

‘‘••Drama .............. Pages 135-142 

'■ ■ , n't’'.:, ji. I ll ; B- aiirnarchais, y. 137 ; Bjornson, p. 137 ; Calderon, p. 137 ; Drama, pp. 135, 136 ; Greece (drama), p. 136 ; 

• Go th", p. 141 ; Goldoni, (■. l!i7 : Ibsen, p. 137 ; Lc S.agc, p. 137 ; Lessing, p. 141 ; Pantomime, p. 138 ; Punchinello, 

]•. 135 ; Ru‘=ia (drama of), pi. 13S ; Sardon, p. 13S ; Schiller, p. 141. 

• Engineering . . . Pages 215-220 

. F-b-'-tricity Supp.ly, p. 219 ; Irrigation, pi. 216 ; Lighthouse, p. 216; Motor Vehicles, p. 219 ; Pneumatic Tools, p. 219 ; 

■ ■ 'Railways, pi, 21s ; Telegraphy, pi. 215. 

Geography Pages 46-60 

.v.frica, pC-' 56 ; F.gyp't, p. 54; Geography, pp. 46, 53; Greenland, p. 55; Korea, p. 53; Lake Dwellings, p. 46 ; 

O I anorrar hy, po 47; PaciCc Ocean, p. 48; Polar Regions, pi. 54; Siberia, p. 57; Telegraphy, p. 48; Tides, 
p. 59 ; L'uan ja, i'. 51. 

-s. ■ 

. History , . . ' v . Pages 9-26 

Atig'iU'an Orlers, p'. 17 ; Bis.marek, p. 15 ; Cromwell, p. 13 ; Crusades, p. 11 ; England, p. 21 ; English History, p. 9 ; 

Kn ri-bi: Litc-mture, pi. 10 ; Europe, p. 23 ; France, p. 18 ; Frederick the Great, p. 18 ; Froude, p. 10 ; Germanv, pp. 12-15 ; 
Greece, p. 2J ; History, p. 19 ; India, p. 24 ; Ireland, p. 23 ; Italy, pp. 19, 22 ; Japan, pp. 24, 25 ; Reformation, p. 16. 

Industries . - Pages 93-102 
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A FEW EXAMPLES 

extracted from the 
numerous Articles on 


HISTORY 


IN THE TOtK EDITION 

of the- Ehcyclopsdia 
; ■ Britannica 


Histories mskB me;, wise; poets witty; the methematlcs subtile ; natural philosophy deep ; moralirare: logic and rMorle 

able to contend,— BACON. 


HE wisdom of the historian in the First Edition of 'the Encyclop'idia Britartfe -^as diWeht froi^^^ 
of his successor in the Tenth. To understand the nature of this change is to realise the immense' distinctio 
between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Centuries; between the . brilliant^'inaccnracy of 'Huihe and tfe 
indefatigable minuteness of Freeman. The older men aimed at literary form' ‘ weight "aid dignifyS^ 
language, depth of moral, and sagacity of political reflexion. They were habitually carefe and indifFM^ 
as regards research. But they were chiefly distinguished from the new historians in having no' cot 
ception of society as an organism, no suspicion of the depth and variety of the social forces, whic 
underlay and originated the visible events which they described, often with admirable power. They possessed theiMic 
of narration without that of critical insight into the sources and quality of their material., ^ Evolkon is the p.hiloso-pfiici 
expression for that scientific change in the methods of thought which is reflected in 'tte besri minds, dt'qur-fimi 
History has lost something of her glamour in the colder light of the scientific tests to which she' has fea^le^ly' expose 
herself. 




a 

m 


We have only to read the articles on GIBBON and GARDINER to realise the singular 'divergence"-bf thoughf.thr 
separates the two men and their times. It is this study, the history of History, which can be pursu^ with an lihfiaggin 
interest through the pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica, while the important articles by leading histonias-wilhenable th 
reader to note for himself the variety of their styles and aims. Y 

But to the exhaustive study of World History, in the Encyclopedia Britannica has now .been alde^'a^ entirely ijovi 
characteristic in the Tenth Edition. The Index, forming 'Vol. 35, enables the historical student, in a^moment, to veni 
a date or fact, to trace a dynasty, to contrast the simultaneous developments of great human movements in varioqs-cbnntrie; 
or to follow up the stages of significant and universal controversies. No important battle, no 'Acf.'-^r becp^,'no nam« 
associated with the history of the globe, no heading, in fact, under which it has been thought possible the reader 
search, are omitted. ^ . Ya , 

Thus, besides possessing the recognized value of a final authority on all the problems anT 'enquiries with whicii^^iu^s 
knowledge is concerned, the Encyclopedia Britannica can now claim to have the" advantages;-; of an: exhaukii 
dictionary of reference, which will save the student from needless research into regions alienr from his subjectj;,.^^'^: 
enable him instantly to discover the information of which he is in pursuit. By this raeans'.Jie can acquire'a''raMimu 
of facts in a minimum of time and with a minimum of labour. • . . ■ •'..•.■•Y: '- ' '' ' 

The extracts given below are but a few from the great mass of historical articles' in the Tenth 'Bditioniof tl 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, describing every nation’s story, and the events of every epoch, whether. primitive,-;classioj 
mediaeval, or modern. 
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THE END OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


From the Arlicle (27 pR^BS) hij Sir SPENCER jVALPOLE, K.O.B. 


•Y;‘. 


English History.— The defeat and 

dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent collapse 
of Boer resishince, induced a hope that the war was 
over; and the Government seized the, opportunity to 
terminate the parliament, which had already cudured for 
more thau five years. The election was Conducted with 
unusual bitterness; but the constituencies practically 
affirmed tlic policy of the Govermnent by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the largo majority which tiro Unionists 
had secured in 189D. Unfortunately, the expectations 
which had been formed at the time of the dissolution were 
disappointed. The same circumstances which 
had emboldened the Boers to declare war in the 
autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900 — the approach of 
an African summer suppljdng tlie Boers avith Iffie grass 
on w'hich they were dependent for feeding- their hardy' 
horses. Guerilla bands suddenly appeared in different 
jiarts of the Orange River colony and of the Transvaal. 
They interrupted the communications of the British 
armies ; they won isolated victories over British detach-, J 


The close 
of 1900. 


ments; they ey^p attempted the invastph of the Uapp- 
Colony. Thus 'the yea 4 " which concluded . the cehtfi^^” - 
closed in disappoilitment and gloom. The serious ■dos'seBt- 
which the war .entailed, the • heavy expenses, -Which . 
involved, and the' large force which it absorbed, filled'" 
though tfuTriien ■v\uth_anxiety. ' • . 

No one felt more' sincerely for, the sufieiahgs of -her 
soldiers, and 'no one regretted morpdruly th.e.^eless: pf^'.v':. 
longation of the struggle, than' the. ‘v.efnerable lady who 
-occupied the throfie. She had .herself lost a gmn'dson-^ 
i (Prince Christian 'Yictof) in South Africa ; and 's&rdV 
and anxiety." perhaps told' even on a constitutiofi- so ^Rn- 
l- usually strong as hers. 'At.hhjy rate, towards the cIos# , 
of 1900 it^ was '.rqp'brted, hi '•_u*ell-dnformed 'circles, -that: 
Her Majesty was not epjoying her risudl health; Abpiit, 
the middle of January 1901 iPwas known, that .she -was,, 
seriously ill ; on the 22nd she' died. The death • . ' 
of the Queen thus occurred .immediately; afte 5 ; J*®^*f^-.,^; 
'the close of the century over so long a period pf; 
l-wdiich, her reign had extended. • ;^'T'hat reign ^ 
witnessed the greatest industrial .■■-•tririmph|' which'.Jhe' . ■ 










k . . ■ C' ••• . -‘''‘vV' . 

AVi4'T>{ao 




f:r t""- f.'.rriDUS p;;t:ire “ Capitulation of Sedan” in the 
Lucyr.’.opardia Eritannica. 
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■ . ■ t’ •■".r: i-.f t*-. . ir.'i ih-i ijunien of 

•r'.r ■ ' r - r ; I 1 vrori^c'/io:;: '.vliich Ijad 

< - - • ■ r^. Tl.;- ••.'..■t oxuir.'iori of ti,-' c^iiiiro, and 

■' ' ■■1 :r. t’.- c r.ditiori of tLe ]'»?oj>ie, 

■ - V. it'.i v-hic’i tLo Q;iL'!jn lior.'olf liad no 
r: . C a i:. ''.‘h r r' {}.•; Qucvn rcndc-red 

: . TV tl.v -t importance. In the 

f- t ' ■ ; - , r I,--: .n.pi-- vx- rt' d .a I'enefieul influence 
' -.o v!, / •;rr '-:T.-‘.ci !.■. r. Tl;-.- aturo-^pliere C'f tbe court, 
T'.-t ' r; it.:';r;o-;-iy ruT- ct'oi dtirint; the roitrns cf 

/, r i:;.';.- h .‘.e pr>-h -.'' ' -ir.-*, vv..; puritic-d Lv lier influence 
! !- r ' -.i-l't. t. Ti-- toir.e of ro-ricty was insensibh* 
r i i.y i.T i.T'.n.pl'-, .-rn-l it i.i not too much to say that 
! ffi.'r <--'-i.'.!r;.-l/-jtt.-r than she found it. The Queen's 
, c-^:; iu-'t, morcov-.-r, v-'a-; as much above criticism as 

1 .- r ; rivit-- lit-.-; It v.-o-jld, p-irhap'-, 1/e an e.vae’troration 
t*>* .-..y th.at, 'hr- hivcntcd constitution.^ government; but 
j-r.icti- ally 'd.-te.-miiicd by h-.r example tlie ri;;:bt course 
f -r c-.i:,-'titutio:;aI f -overei^ms to pursue 

'rcri'.; I'icldrian 'Em jce Articles or. QUEEU VICTORIA, 
'EllDLAUD; BRITISH, EMPIRE, ENGLISH HISTORY, 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, INDIA, CANADA, EGYPT, 
AUSTRALIA. CHARTERED COMPANIES, SEA POWER, 
BE ACCUSE lELD. 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS. 

Frcn (U Ariid'lO pa^CS) hj EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 

1 Engflisb Literature.— In history 

the work doi;e Ijas t.-cc-n .‘olid and considerable, ind it has 
h.i'i the advaiita;^e of moving on a more con- 
■ .s’stvnt ji'.ino than has been the case in other 
l^"ar.ch'-.t of iitcr.'iture. It is imjiossible to say that any 
•pvr.i.culvr school of j octry or tictiun or criticism flourished 
]i:-j eminfintiy in th-e p-jnc-l from IS-SO onwards, but of an 
Oxford .vcho:-!. of historians it is permissible to sp/eak. 
Ti;.-..>^;r;a v.cre the direct successors and inheritors of the 
lii'tori.sns wii'-', in theop.-ning quarter of the. 19th centurv-, 
'h id -Uct-.-rmine-l that their tirst duty was to build the 
in 'lory of th-r country ‘•upin unquestionable muniments.” 
Of th-a l-Ci'i'-rs of this .l>rilliant schoed, the eldest was 
.rim-.'- Anthony Froude (1S1.S-1S94), who v.-as much e.xer- 
.;is--,l wit’u tiie 1-:_MCY of O.-.rlyle’s memoirs in the earlier 
i-art of our- ]-,-ri'>d, but vrho returned to his old investiga- 
tion-; in his Dii'jrcc cf, CcJlnrinc of Araijon (1891), and 
hii 'iTr-:?,- I l.u9-r> ^le outlived his lifelong rival and 
oT/p'«;te, Edward' .-1. Fmeman (ISfl.”— 1892), whom, by a 
cup;- CIS irony, Fruud-p fucceeded fora few months as Regius 
f^of-.-'- jr at 0.xford. Freeman wa-=, on the whole, the 
m'j't charact'CristFally active historian , of these years; 
>lurit:u tb-e .tirst tw-.-Iv-.- pf them he was ceaselessly at 
l.i’f-ur, ;u.d'ai hF lieath h-;-!-;-;t a ho-ij'of disciples^ensaged 
• lU. inu'-irfar.t- a.iid pr-jinin-tnt re.«ea.rch accordintf . to his 
uil’rtTu’L'.r m-ethvls. Fr-.-_-man"s Vi.illinra d? qr'u,-- belongs to 
1852 '; i.is llist-jriJ of tiidiy <1392-94) was uuflnisbed at 
LL' dl.,-a:'n. During th-e JiW'-eival h-e was -'incessantly 
w-rkitw. an-l for eight yer.r.s'T.-^wa; Profe=3<^ at O-xiord. 
Dr V.'iiiiam 8tc'c/'t-s <.1.82-5 -1 SOI ; had completed his 

T:;c' ton o: this pnetphttt devotea-to Biojra; 


I Cc-’'.ttutional //r.dory before ourperiod begins, and his later 
en-.-ruk'S principally went out in the direction of diocesan 
work; in 188 4 he w.ts appointed bishop of Chester, and in 
1-889 translated to Oxford. His subsequent historical 
work was principally confined to the editing of one or two 
' texts. The fourth of these great historians, Dr Samuel 
I Ikiwson Gardiner (1829-1902), was engaged during the 
'■ whole reriod with his patient delineation of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate. Two historians who derived 
I their inspiration from the example of Stubbs and Freeman 
were John Rich.ard Green (1837—1883) and Mandell 
I Creighton (1843-1901), the former as much distinguished 
' for the agreeable vivacity of his style as the latter for the 
; austerity of his irreproachable search for truth. A his- 
1 tori.in who stood apart from the O.xford school was Sir 
I .Tolin Robert Seeley (183-4—189.5), whose work on The 
i Ej-jictnsion of England (1883), and whoso posthumously 
I printed lectures on 2’he Grovtli of British Policy (1895), 
i had a very deep influence in inducing the devclo])ment of 
j imperialistic ideas in intelligent minds 

{Urdcr the headings, BUCKINGHAM, STRAFFORD, 

! NORMANS, HAROLD, ENGLAND, PEERAGE, sviii be found 

j a fosi> of the Articles contributed to the Esicyclopcedia 
' Bri'iannica by the late Mr FREEMAN, Regius Professor of 
\ Modern His tor}', Oxford, and the late Dr S. RA WSON 
GARDINER.] 


THE PICTURESQUE IN HISTORY. 

i 

j From the Article {3 pa^eS)ly the Rev, WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 

j Froude, James Anthony ( 1818 - 1894 ) — 

, Froude was not a historical scholar and his 

: work is often marred by prejudice and incorrect state- 
ments. He wrote with a purpose. The kejmote of his 
nUtory is contained in his assertion that the Reformation 
was “ the root and source of the expansive force which has 
spread the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe.” Hence 
he overpraises Henry ^HI. and others who forwarded 
the movement, and :/peaks too harshly of some of its 

! opj)onents ' 

I Yet, not-uithstanding its defects, Fronde’s History is a 
, great achievement ; it presents an important and fiowerful 
account of the Refonnation period in England, and lays 
' before us a picture of the past magnificently conceived, 
j and painted in colours which vHll never lose their fresh- 
1 ness and beauty. As udth Fronde’s work generally, its 
! literary merit is remarkable ; it is a well-balanced and 
• orderly narrative, coherent in design and symmetrical in 
j execution. Though it is perhaps needlessly long, the 
( thread of the story is never lost amid a crowd of details; 

every incident, is made subordinate to the general idea, 

: ajtpears in its af/propriate place, and contributes its share 
to the perfection of the whole. The excellence of its form 
! is matched by the beauty of its .stjde, for Froude was a 
■ mas-ter of English prose. The most notable characteristic 
of his style is its graceful simplicity ; it is never affected 
' or laboured ; his sentences are short and easy, and follow 
! one another naturally. He is always lucid. He was 
never in doubt as to his own meaning, and never at a loss 
; for the most appropriate words in which to express it. 

' Simple as his language is, it is dignified and worthy of its 
. subject. Nowhere perhaps doe.s his style appear to more 
adwintage than in his four series of essays entitled Short 
' Studies on Gnat Sidjectf flSGT-Sfl), for it is seen there un- 
-. fettered by tire obligations of narrative. Yet his narrative 
is admirably told. For the most j/art flowing easily along, 
it'i-rises on fit occasions to splendour, picturesque beauty, 

Yay in the Tenth Edition is rich in suggestion 
reader. 
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Free Trade or Protection 

“ The splendid isolation ” of Great Britain is bringing with it its neniesis, and the practicability of 
Free Trade will in the next decade be once again gravely debated. The articles “ FKEE TRADE,” 
“ TARIFFS,” and “ PROTECTION ” in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopcedia Britanmca make, 
it possible for the reader to study the question in detail. ^ 


or pathos. Few more brilliant pieces of historical writing 
exist than his description of the coronation procession of 
Anne Boleyn through the streets of London, few more 
full of picturesque power than that in which he relates 
how the spire of St Paul’s was struck by lightning ; and 
to have once read is to remember for ever the touching 
and stately words in which he compares the monks of 
the London Charterhouse preparing for death with the 
Spartans at Thermopylte. Proofs of his power in the 
sustained narration of stirring events are abundant; his 
treatment of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the sea fight at 
St Helens and the repulse of the French invasion, and 
of the murder of Eizzio, are among the most conspicuous 
examples of it. Nor is he less successful when recording 
pathetic events, for his stories of certain marijudoms, and 
of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, are told with 
exquisite feeling and in language of well -restrained 
emotion. And his characters are alive.- We may not 
always agree with his portraiture, but the men arid women 
whom he saw exist for us instinct with the life with which 
he endows them and animated by the motives which he 
attributes to them. His successes must be set against his 
failures. At the least he wrote a great history, one which 
can never be disregarded by future writers on his period, 
be their opinions what they may; which attracts and 
delights a multitude of readers, and is a splendid example 
of literary form and grace in historical composition. . . . 

[77/tf livdS of modern hisiorians figtire largely in ilie 
biographies of the Encyclopcedia Bntannica. Among them 
loill be found lengthy notices and criticisms of Professol' 
FREEMAN, OARLYLE, Dr MAN DELL CREIGHTON, 
Lord ACTON, KINGLAKE, STUBBS, Professor- LECKY, 
Dr GARDINER.] 

THE FIRST SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. 


From the Article {10 pages) hy the Rev, Sir GEORGE W. COX, 
Bart, Author of ^‘History of Greece." 

Crusa.des. — To the north of the Alps 

the indignation of the people had been roused to foyer 
heat by the preaching of Peter the Hermit.- AYith the 
stature and ungainliness of a dwarf, emaciated by the aus- 
terities of his self-imposed discipline, this man, 
Preaching ],a(j forsaken his uife and abandoned his 

%ctic^lt. military standard under the coitnts of Boulogne, 
had returned from the Holy Land with his 
heart on lire, not so much from the memory of the hard- 
ships which he had himself undergone as for the cruelties 
and tortures which he had seen inflicted on his fellow- 
Christians. Simeon, the patriarch of J erusalem, to whom 
he first betook himself, could only bewail the' weakness of 
the emperor and of his government. “The nations of- the 
lYest shall take up arms in your cause,” was the reply of 
the hermit, who soon afterwards, armed rvith the special 
blessing of Urban II., mounted his ass, and vdth bare head 
and feet, carrying a huge crucifix, traversed the Teutonic, 
lands, rousing everywhere the uncontrollable, indignation 
which devoured his own soul. His vehemence carried all 
before him, none the less, perhaps, because he bade them 
remember that no sins were too heinous to be washed away. ) 


by the waters of the Jordan, no evil habits too deadly .to.’- 
be condoned for the one good work which should' make,. ' 
them champions of the cross. Urban, however,' and'-fii^y,''. 
counsellors, knew well that before the fatal- die,icould be v-, 
prudently cast a serious taSk lay before them. The sysfeihl," 
of feudalism substituted personal ascendency, for" the ’ 
dominion of law ; and wherever the personal bond failed, 
the resort was inevitably to private war. . The practice, of ' 
such wars had become virtually an organized trad.e,.;- and - 
if a large proportion of the populaticm should -'be drawn 
away to fight against the infidel in Palestine,- fhose-who 
remained at home would be without -defence, ^ucli wars • 
were therefore formally condemned',-; the women 'and the 
clergy, merchants and husbandmen,, were placed rifider.the 
special protection of thp church, and lhS Tru?e of God.waS',,^; 
solemnly ''confirmed; The nearer . 'and '"njbre' immediate Y. 
dangers being thus guarded against. Urban' speech'^M^' 
from -a lofty scaffold addressed the assembled Pope. 
multitude, dwelling in the first piaci', and per7 . Urbaa.Ii. -' 
haps. not altogether prudently, on the cpwardicel^Fwf' 
of the Turks, and on the title to'kictc^ which',' - yf] 
birth in a.temjlerate climate confeififea.pn the.-;ChristHm^-:.' 
They were .thus sure of success, and-fi^-e,Tpo, to wiiv'-'an' 
infinitely higher blessing — the reini^io'n of their ;.b‘ins. 
Sufferings and torments morb excruciating Jhan anywl^h 
they could picture to themselHSa ^pight ind'^e’d await th^ ;.,: 
but the agonies of their bodies. would, redeerii .the^, s^jujsn'X' 
“Go then;” he said, “on your'e'tran'd of Ibyh.wMcli, will,; 
put ouWof sight all the ties thafe..;b 5 Md 3’ou'i'tpythe;,^Qts . 
which you have called your homes. T'dur, homes,'- in truth, 
they are riot. . For the Christian all- the. -world, is exile, and ^ 
all the world is at the same time his country. H^you lea've ; 
a rich patrimony here, a better '.patrimony a'^y.aits y.pii.'^til-', 
the Holy Land. They who die will enter the'fBansioris of 'I 
heaven, while the living shall pay their vows befpre , the , , 
"Sepulchre of their Lord. Blessed are they who, taking t]fis 
voAV upon them,, shall obtain such a ^ ' ' "’■''v -. 

they who 'are led ito sucli a'.'confljcti-t’ ■ ff 

in such rewards.*^ With the passionate outbui^^j 
'the uiU of God, "it is the ivill of God,” the yast Throng;^ 
broke in upba .the Pontiff’s words. >. “It ;is ind.eed';HE- 
will,” the Pop'eiWnt on, “and let thesev'words-'be lypur 
war-crj' when you find yourselves in presence of .the enemy- 
.You are soldiers.of the cross;' wear then oTi four brea^,Or„ 

■ On your shouldets tlie, blood-red sign of Hm wfio digd for ;- 
the salvation pf your souls.'” ^ --i’i 

So was sarictioned the rnightyAnterprise ■nliioh hurled 
the forces of Latin Christendom on, the. infidels. iVli'p, had 
crushed the 'East under ,Uhe: ypkVjOlr Islam j.mnd so 'it " 
received its name.' Of'th^dhoiisdn^'whb^hastdiied to puc 
on the badge the greater number -Yme ariimated 'lirobably 
by the most .disinterested- motives, ^hile some -had; the^^ 
eyes fixed on the ye-'ults of miord'j'ioKiic -calculations.'' *. t-f/ 


>. [These fire fut'afew liii^fromfhe icn-pageiAritcie.'ujJdch-- 
the ReyfSIr GEORG E tracing 

in all if s' picturesque dethfis: frdfnthe buih of the. crusading, 
shirii To itscdecay at tlie'ciSiJbf the ilth ceniuryi' .iSce'alsp 

fhe Artictes mHARDrr:,^^^^^ THE HERMITfLOUlf,. 

Vll., 




For specimen page of the Index in the Tenth Editib^jt se^ p. i6T„'of .&s ph^phlet. 


The ce’.ebrriiion of the VICTOR HUGO Centenarr in Paris was the occasion of many expressions of admiration for the Poet, 
bu: ncne were more enthusiastic than is Mr Swinburne’s article in the Tenth Edition of the Encycloptedia Britannica. 
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AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. 


The i7CT>* 

V empire. 


Fr-'-n. tlr Arii'rlc {42 pa^es) I'l J. W, HEADLAM, 

Dr HERMAN WAGNER, n-J-l G. ROBERTSON. 

Germany.— ..... 

II. — IIisTor.y, 1S70-1900. 

. •••The foundation of tlfc- empire in 1871 begins a neiw 
. ' ot.i in the history of Germany. The rivalry of the dynas- 
ties to which for so long the interests of the 
nation had been .sacrificed now ceased. By the 
treaties of Ver.sailles, the kingdoms of Bavaria 
,(ind Wurtemljcrg, and the grand duchy of Baden, as 
“welt as the southern provinces of the grand duchy of 
ne.'Sej- were ^addecl to the Xorth German confederation. 

■- llenceforwtfrd' all the Gorman states that had survived 
the .struggle of 1860, rvith the exception of the empire of 
-Austria, the grand duchy of Luxemburg, and the princi- 
' ‘pality.of'ISochPinsteih, were fipcorporated in a permanent 

’ fedenri ^a-tb ainder the leadership of Prussia 

•The.'j^'^eafc'w^rk .since 1870 has been that of, building 
bvUp'the’-Tustiturions of the empire. For the first, time in 
the histbrj-^ol Germany tliere has been a strong'.adminis- 
.-Lratjon lortlering,”. directing,' and arranging the life of the 
’ '.T.'hole nation.' •■■'The.work which in England was done by 
^.the'/PJantagenfit's,' ■\t‘hjch Th France was begun by the 
House of Bonrbon and completed by the Revolution, is 
now. proceeding, and the city of Berlin is rapidly 
^ position similar to' thah-held by 
■'isrs. : Lortdoh auci Paris. The unification bf 'Germany 

■"'US not endeefby the events of 18G.6 and 1871 ; 
it was only bo^unV. The worV has throughout been done 
by Pni.ssia; itfjias been the e.xtension of Prussian prin- 
.ciplc's'tind Pmssjian administrative energy over the whole 
■ •of GeriiiahyV?''It naturally falls into two periods; the 
.•iifst, which'-'iThds -in; BS7S, is that in ■which Bismarck de- 
'pended ori' the sapport of the National Liberals. They 

• were' the party : of .union and uniformity. ' The Con- 

• .s-ervatives were attached to the older local diversities, and 
BLsmarck had therefore to turn for help to his old enemies, 
and" for Wiie years an alliance was riiaintained, always 

, precario«>', but full of results 

; The influence of Libeialism, which served the Govern- 
-;ment so well. in this work of construction, brought about 
also the‘ conflict ..-Nvith' the Roman Catholic, 
kampt Church ‘which distracted Germany for many 
years. - The causes were, indeed, partly political. 

•. Thd*Ultramon‘bane party iii Austria, Fnince,',and Bavaria 
had, alter ISGCj been hostile to Prussia/yifiere was some 
.ground to fear that it might still succeedrii. bringing about 
■;V Catholic coalition against' the empire; ';and Bismarck^ 
lived in constant dread • of European 'coalitions. The-i 
Polish sympathies of th3, Churcfli in Germany made him' 
regaVd it as, 'an anti-lxerman poV/er, and the formation of 
the Catholic. faction in_ parliament, supported by Poles and 
Hanovorran'Sj'-'aiipeareil-.to.'jgstify his apprehensions. But 
, bc-S’iJqs thcse.reasons of state there was a growing hostility 
between the triumphant N.ational parties and the Ultra- 
• 'mdhtane.s, -who -taught that the Pope was greater than the 
- . Emperor and ,thd Church than the nation. The conflict 
' had already begun in Barjen. As in every other country, 
■the'control of the schools was thet^^ief. object of conten- 
tloiL but the Government also claimeH a control over the 
edn^tron-and traininc of-.the clergvi--v . . . 

. ■ he'- *. . V 

• • ■ • .'T • 

The beginning of tKVear.bSQO brought a decisive' event. 

. The piriod of the Reichstag ejected jif 1887 expired, and 
. 'ihe u'erh- -elections, the -^.st -for^ -a ■■quinquennial period, 
would tahegrlace. The chief matter for decision was .the 
r ■ “ ■ ■ ■• ■ 


fate of the Socialist law; this expired 30th September 
1890. The Government at the end of 1889 introduced 
a new law, which was altered in some minor matters, and 
which was to be permanent. The Conservatives were 
prepared to vote for it ; the Radicals and Centre opjiosed 
it; the decision rested 'with the National Liberals, and 
they were ■nulling to accept it on condition that the clause 
was omitted which allowed the state governments to 
exclude indi'viduals from districts in -which the state of 
siege had been proclaimed. The final division 
took place on 2.6th February 1890. An amend- 
ment had been carried omitting this clause, and 
the National Liberals therefore voted for the BiU in its 
amended form. The Conservatives -n'ere ready to vote as 
the Goverament wished ; if Bismarck was content ■n’ith 
the amended Bill, they would vote for it, and it -would be 
carried; no instructions were sent to the party; they 
therefore voted against the Bill, and it was lost. The 
House -u'as immediately dissolved. It -svas to have been 
expected that, as in 1878, the Government would ajjpeal 
to the country to return a Consen'ative majority willing 
to vote for a strong law against the Socialists. Instead 
of this, the Emperor, who was much interested in social 
reform, published two proclamations. In one addressed 
to the chancellor he declared his intention, as Emperor, of 
bettering the lot of the -working classes ; for this purpose 
he proposed to call an international congress to consider 
the possibility of meeting the requirements and -wishes of 
the working men ; in the other, which he issued as king 
of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time 
and conditions of labour was the duty of the state, and 
the Council of State -was to be summoned to discuss this 
and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hopeful 
than the Emperor, and did not approve of this policy, . 
was thereby prevented from influencing the elections as 
he would have ■n'ished to do ; the coalition parties, in ' 
consequence, suffered severe loss ; Socialists, Centre, and 
Radicals gained numerous seats. A few days after the 
eifection Bismarck was dismissed from office. The differ- 
ence of opinion between him and the Emperor was not 
confined to social reform ; beyond this -n-as the more 
serious question as to whether the chancellor or the 
Emperor was to direct the course of the Government. 
The Emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his 
o-n’u chancellor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree 
reversing a cabinet order of Frederick William IV., which 
gave the Trussian minister-president the right of being ' 
the sole means of communication between the other 
ministers and the king. This Bismarck refused to do, 
and he was therefore ordered to send in his resignation. 

Encouraged by the interest which the events in China 
had aroused, a very important project was laid before 
the Reichstag -in November 1897, which would enable 
Germany to take a higher . place among the maritime 
Powers. A completely new procedure was introduced. 
Instead of simply proposing to build a number of new 
ships, the Bill laid do-wn permanently the number 
of ships of every kind of which the navj' was to Naval pro- 
consist. They were to be completed by 190-i 
and the Bill also specified how often ships of 
each class were to be replaced. The plan would establish 
a normal fleet. . . . The Bill was strongly opposed by the 
Radicals ; the Centre was divided ; but the verj' strong per- 
sonal influence of the Emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly-formed Flatten Verein (an imitation of the 
English Navy League), so influenced public opinion that 
the opposition broke do-n-n. A general election was im- 
minent, and no party dared to go to the country as the 
opponents of the fleet. 


rjlTery man has .a difeef fc the Admiralty’s .expenditure, 

■ • Iji. . - Snip.a-ral problems infthe Tenth-Edition 't 


as direct as in his o-wn house biUs. 
■•concern every Englishman. 


The articles 
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Tl:'; Bnlnnnicn contains examples of the methods of caricature in different countries, which should 

l)e studied in connexion with the narratives of the famous caricaturists. 


\ ' • \\ 
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■ ‘•'Dropping the Pilot.” By Sir John Tenniel. 

(Dypen7imionc/t},cProprieiohof"I‘ar.m.~) 


On the preceding page. 


we have seen the Iron 


Chancellor at one of 


those moments of his- 


torical triumph which 


make the war of ’70 a 


narrative unsurpassed for 
the depth of its interest 
On this page is a cartoon 
by Sir Jolm Tenniel of 
a later incident, also 
crystallized in the annals 
of modern Germany. The 
fall of Wolsej- or Strafford 
cannot excite a more real 
and lasting sympathy 
than that of Bismarck 
as it is portrayed by the 
English cartoonist in the 
annexed drawing. The 
German Emperor, by 
the omnipresent strength 
and freshness of his per- 
sonality, is a figure never 
longabsent from the public 
view ; but the memory of 
the great Empire-maker 
whom he dismissed is 


inextinuuishable. 


it will never be forgotten 


with what critical venera- 


tion the “Pilot” strewed 
roses on the tomb of the 


old Emperor Ilh'lliam 
before he surrendered 


the seals of office and 


left Berlin. 


■ile.wfalth'^aud varietv-Wth which one period of German Histoi^ has been illptrated by word “nd picture in the 
['entu Edition has been shown on this and the preceding pages. By rte judicious cuoice of 
lOnropriate order in which to them, everv student may pursue A histoncal narrative of his own inakm„ m 
■ppropriaie oruy_^u „ the bioirrauhr of the German Emperor in 





For the titles of a few of the articles on Art in the Tenth Edition, see p. 114 of this pamphlet. 
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THE MASTER-BUILDER OF GERMANY, 


Scarcely had the Bill been carried when a series of 
events took place which still more fully turned public 
attention to colonial afiairs, and seemed to justify the 
action of the Government. The war between tbe United 
States and Spain showed how necessary an efficient fleet 
was under modern conditions, and also caused some 
feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. 
The Government was, hoAvever, enabled to acquire by pur- 
chase the Caroline Islands from Spain. This was hardly 
accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently 
strong to cope with that of Great Britain. The Govern- 
ment used with great address the bitter irritation against 
Great Britain w'hich had become one of the most deep- 

seated elements in modern German life 

The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 

1899 awakened for the Boers caused all these feelings, 
which had long been growing, to break, out in 
^ popiilar agitation more widespread than any 
meat. since the foundation of the empire. It was used 
by the Nationalist parties, in Austria as well as 
in German 3 q to spread the conception of Pan-Germanism ; 
the Boers as Low Germans were regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of Teutonic civilization, and it seeuicd possible 
that the conception might be used to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland.; lTi',1896 the 
Emperor, bj' despatching a telegram of congratulation to 
President Kruger after the collapse of the Jameson Haid, 
had appeared to identify himself with the national-reeling. 
When war broke out in 1899 it was obnouslj’- imikigsible 
to give any efficient help to the Boers, but the Govemiaent 
used the opportunity to make an advantageous 'treaty by 
which the possession of Samoa was transferred to Germany, 
and did not allow' the moment to pass without using it for 
the very practical purpose of getting another Bill through ' 
_ the Keichstag by which the navy w'as to be neaSy 
1900 . ' doubled. Some difficulties w’hich aro.se regardnig 

the exercise by the British Government of theri 
right of search for contraband of w'ar were also used to 
stimulate public feeling. The Navy Bill was introduced 
in January 1900. There were some criticisms of detail, 
but the passing of the BUI w'as only a matter of bargain- 
ing. Each party wished in return, for its support to get 
some concessions from the Government. The Agfariahs 
asked for restrictions on the importation of food ; the 
Centre for the Lex Heinze and the repeal of the Jesuit 
law' ; the Liberals for the right of combination. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von 
Kettelcr, at Peking in 1900 compelled the Government 
to take a leading part in the joint expedition of the Powers 
to China. A force of over 20,000 men was organized 
by voluntary enlistment from among the, regular army ; 
and the supreme command w'as obtained hy the Emperor 
for Count von Waldersee, w'ho had succeeded Moltke as 
chief of the staff. The Government was, however, sharply 
criticised for not first consulting the Keichstag in a matter 
involving the fir.st military expedition since the founda- 
tion of the Empire. It was desirable in such circum- 
stances that a j'oungcr and more vigorous statesman than 
Prince Hohenlohe should be placed at the head, of affairs 
before the Reichstag met; and on 17th October he re- 
signed, and was succeeded as Chancellor by Count von 
Biilow, the Foreign Secretary. 

[r//e Tcnih Editioti of the Encyclopedia Brilannica 
conlains Ariicles on EUROPE (i8 pages in IcngEp), and 
each sepjarate country, RUSSIA, ITALY, F RANGE; ifpPi, 

Such Articles as KRUGER, JAMESON, BULOWgnOHEN- 
LOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST, will be read with pctrticular 
interest m cotitieciion with ’ the above extract 


From the Article (5 pa^es) hy J. W. HEAD LAM, M.A. 

Bismarck.— The war of 1866' is more 

than that of 1870 the crisis of modern German histoiy. 
It finally settled the controversy which had begun more 
than a hundred years before, and left Prussia the dominant 
pow'er in Germany. It determined that the unity of 
Germany should be brought about not by . revolutionary 
means as in 1848, not as, in 1849 had beeh'attempted bj- 
%'oluntery agreement of the princes, n'dt by Austria, but 
[ by the sword of Prussia. This was the great work of 
Bismarck’s life ; he had conqfleted the ■ ■ • ^ 

shadowed in his early speeches, and finis . 

Frederick the Great i;.V. , . .. •':> 

It is necessary, then, to keep in mind ihei^heral ‘situatiou- 
in considering Bismarck’s conduct in the 'months iminedi-; 
ately preceding the war of 1 870. Ti^l there 
ipute regarding the right to ganflson LuxetabUrg. , .^Bismarek: 
‘then produced- the, secret treafems w'ith the sonthfeSf* states, 
an act whivfejwhs,'''as’it w'ere,;K chaUengAtp-.France.'',1>37;th'e- 
whole of 'Gffftaitny. During , the next ■•.'Wirde' 'years.-' the 
Ultramon.t^6'^drty hoped to, bring about an anti-lSu^sian' 
revolutioB,'^d'u!?apoleon wast’worki'ng fof.'an alliahce with 
Austria,, where Beust, ah old opponent jof BismaT'ck’s,':,was' 
chancellor. Bismarck was doubtlfess ■\veR infonhed as to 
the pfog.fess of the negotiations, for 'he'..hacl.f established 
intimate -relations with the Hungarians. ’ The pressure- at 
home fo'r-; 'completing the work of Gferman unityf .was so 
strong that'heb.ould with difficult}' resist Sit, ;,an’5‘ in, 7, 87.0 
he W'as much enibarrassed bj' a reque^.ftdrti- Badeh'-fe'ibh 
admitted , tK file confederation, w'hiclr- he' ;htol- to '.refuse. 
It is therefore .not surprising that he eaggtly.'welcomej 
the of gaining the goodryill.’;^'- ^iain, , and 

supported' by, all the means in his power, the ■fiffefi-'Tnade by 
■' jfaTsbal,.ikim that Prince Leopold of .‘'''•''■'•h 
;b‘e’hhose&'king of that countrj'. ' It W£ " ' ' ' 

?and repeated representations that the prince .'W’as'peKUaded 
•'against his will f b accept. The negotiations were carried 
out w'ith the greatest secrecy, but as soon as the acceptance 
was made known the French Qovermnent iateryened.'^^£id 
declared that the project was inadmissible. Bismarck , wm 
.away at Varzin, but on his ihstouetions the 'Pr.ussiai 
Foreign Office, in answer to inquiries, denied all know 
ledge or responsibility. _ This was necessary, because/ il 
would have caused a badfimpression in Germany had hi 
gone to war^-with France’’ih supjiort'of the, prince’s candi 
dature. The k'lpg, by’*'; receiving Benede^/ at -Ems 
I departed from tSib.vpqlicy, of. reserve BEmaiik' '• him'sed 
adopted, and - Biiiffarclc (It'ho had now'-'gbne -to Berlin 
found himself in a/jhisition of such diffichlty thaf he-.con 
t<5hiplated resignation. The French, howevd^- by'phanl 
iugi and exten'dhig their' demands, enabled hiin tqqfin^','' 
cause of war bf 'siich a nature that the whole of Gejf^iV 
would be united against French aggression., France' fete 
for a letter of apology, and Benedfetti persdhaUy rei^pesfe 
froTvi the king a promise that he would' never all'qW t'h 
candidature to be resumed'. • -Bi$marck published th 
telegram in' which this information and- tlid refusal of th 
king w'ereVconveyecl, but bj' .bmittingipart of the telegrai 
made it appear that the' request and refusal had hot 
been conveyed-, jd'ia more abrupt form than had reph 
been the-case. ‘But even apart fi-qm this, -the publieatic 
of the French demand, which could.-mot be complied^iil 
must haSide -brought about a war. . • . ..••,/ .' . 

\Bib^fiafhies ff all Hie greatest European statesmen a 
to be found in the Encyclopedia .-Bnlannica : PIT 
BEACONSFIELD, THIERS, GAMBETTA; GORTGHAKOF 
COUHI TAAFFE, SAGASTA, CRISPLyffcfL^cf 


i’or the titles of a few of the Articles on Philosoph;^ in the Tenth Edition, se^p: ITS of this. 

pamphlet. '• " v 
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An Illustration of the Index. 


Pr:.rTr.a;ic Sanction 19 C.“a: 
brsfis of Austrian constitu- 
tion 26 Ha; ot Charles VI 
(irnj S 11=C; 9 5«Ic; 10 
.'//M-; Charles ni re- 
fiudiates S 9 IIOc: 

fjccieslastlc Jurisdiction 6 
211c; Ferdinand VII 22 
'•nilj ; Frederick II 10 
I'tdb; Frederick Wiiliam I 
20 Ob; Galilean Clmrch 
..under 9 .>411 ; effect In 
It.alv 2 0 7S2d; oi St Louis. 
11 l.tb; Pius ir over-, 
throtvs 19 I52J ; .«paln 
recocnlies (ITiil 22 3dSa. 
Pracmaticas 2 2 32nb. ’■ ' ’ 

PracmatlcE ; edicts of Byzan- 
tine Emperors 19 CSIa. 


LovePiS of historj- trill constantly come across the term Pragmatic 
Sanction, used to denote a variety of enactments both resembling and 
differing from one another. After a short period of vague indiffer- 
ence, the reader trill wish to establish for himself the precise meaning 
of the term and the various usages of which it is capable. He has 
but to look at the adjoining fragment of the Index to the Tenth 
Edition and in a few minutes he will be able to convert a dim 
notion into a clear conception. Every entry in this Index is like a 
chink in the door through which a man may peer and get a rapid 
glimpse of the pigeon-hole in which lies the object of his quest. 


AN EPOCH IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


^'ovi ilie 'Ariidt (78 pages) 7jy J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 

;. ; Librarian of St John’s Colhge, Cambridge. 

Reformation.— it is eiddent, there- 

ore, that the, Eeformation, when regarded from a fairly 
iomprehensiy.e- point of view, must appear as a highly 
lomplex niovement carrj'ing in itself the elements of 
mrther controversy and conflict. Even the theory which 
troifld seem to aford the most satLsfactorj- solution of 
its" varied phenomena — that which teaches '.lis to look 
apoji ft. as a'; Teutonic revolt, intellectual no. less than 
rdi^ious,' against' the traditions which the. Latin Church 
in the -.course-; of . centuries had invented' and imposed 
Dn.the;faith'-,afid habits of thought of WestefmOhristendom 
■r-of,teh;'faiLsit& as a clue .to its widely different, inanifesta- 
tidij's, apri: other- disturbing causes seem td.tojhld.tlie effort 
to jfefeii,tliem’to any general principle. Theicha'racter and 
polity, ^'.ihe Veigning Roman pontiff, the jealo;USies...and’ 
divffrglhTiriierests of the several European states and the 
special aims ok their. several rulers, the spell which imperial 
institutions and traditions long continued’to esercise'Over 
the minds of 'all I>ut the most advanced and independent 
thinker-S, are aU important factors in the movement. If, 
liiJwcve'r, we endeavoffr .to assign the causes which pre-, 
vented the Reformation 'from being carried even to hut 
partial success long prior to the 16th century, we can 
have no difficulty in deciding that foremost among them 
must' he placed the manner in which the medisaval mind 
was -fettered by a servile regard for precedent. To the 
men of.the'.-iEddle, Ages, whether educated or uneducated, 
no measure -pf, ij^orm seemed defenspile which appeared 
in the' light of an'inuqvation. 'Rrecedint-was the standard 
wherelw..'.ever 3 ' authoritj-, laj" or clerical, was held to, be 
hbnn.rf: and to this rule the only exceptions were a general 
.'council ;iud. the sujireme pontiff. Even Gregory IX. or 
rClepient Y., when he^assumed to promulgate additions to 
.tiiuyxisting code of the'.TlJiiversal Church, was understood 
to do £0. simply in his capacity' of infallible expounder of 
essential Uii’d unalte^le. doctrine ; while no reform, how- 
ever seemingly expedfent or however recommended by its 
iihstract lUOTtsl was held to -he justifiable if it could he 
'iiio'wn Ih he in conflict with ancient and authoritative 
. tradition, .- /The ‘Reformers them-selves always maintained 
thaLthe doctrines which they enforced rested on Scriptural 
prcc-ident .an'd primitive, example.. - Their-.rassertion was 
' ;freq«eafly_ challenged bi- their antagonists ; and it may 
''sj-saso.oahlv be-', doubted^ whether even Luthw- pf' Calvin 
.*Wukl. • Jiave commanded' any considerable following had 
i^gt'ihcir' doctrinal teffShlng been combined with a--demand 
iffr-ii reformation of discipline which rested -on undeniable 
p^-edenVhnd to whiclr. the ' cir cams tan.ces of -the time 


imparted new and irresistible force, — a force, however, 
which had been long accumulating and had been derived 
in no small measure from the blind obstinacy of the Roman 
see in times long antecedent. 

The existence long before the IGth century of a strong 
desire to bring about a reformation of discipline within the 
church itself is attested by evidence which it will suffice 
to pass by with little more than an allusion. Among the 
most notable instances are those afforded bj- the rise of the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders in the 13th century and 
of the Brethren of St Jerome (or the Brethren of the 
Common Life) in the 14th century, — efforts based upon 
general conviction, wliich resulted in spontaneous combina- 
tions. Similar in origin, though more strictly ecclesi- 
astical in character, were the designs of the great councils 
which successively assembled at Pi.sa (1409), at Constance 
(14'14),'and at Basel (1431). Among those who were dis- 
tinguished in these assemblies by their strenuous advocacy 
,of reform, Pierre d’Ailly and his pupil Jean Charlier de 
'Gerson, both successively chancellor of the university of- 
■Paris, and Nicholas de C14menges, archdeacon of Bayeux, 
were especially conspicuous. Each alike upheld in the 
plainest language the superiority of a general council to 
the pope, and the obligation that rested on such a body 
to address itself to the task of church reform whenever 
the necessity might arise, and the supreme pontiff himself 
be found either incapable of such a labour or unwilling to 
initiate it.' Of the widespread necessity for such reform, 
as shown by the condition of the clergy and the monas- 
teries, the remarkable treatise by Nicholas de Clemenges, 
De Corntpio Ecclesiae Statu, affords alone sufficient evidence. 
By Michelet this powerful tractate has been compared, 
for its rigour and the effect which it produced, to the De 
Captivitaie Ecelesice Bahylonica of Luther; and it is a 
striking proof of the deep-rooted corruption of the whole 
church that such flagrant abuses should have continued 
to exist for another century with little or no abatement. 
Clemenges deplores in the strongest terms the state of the 
church in his day,— a condition of appalling degeneraej', 
which he ascribes- mainly to the increase in wealth and 
luxury that had followed upon the development of a 
worldly spirit in its midst. . , . We can feel no surprise 
at finding that in the 16th century Clement YIl. thought 
it necessaiy to place this burning diatribe by a great 
dodor of the church in the Index E'^urgatorius. A few 
years later we find the evils to -which Clemenges called 
attention emphasised by one of tbe most eminent ecclesi- 
astics of the age, — the Cardinal Julian Cesarini. . . . 

\The modern aspects of the great ecclesiastical contro- 
versy are dealt with at length in the Articles CHURCH OF 

FNCLAHD, ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, VATICANISM, 
ANGLICAN ORDERS (see next Page), CONFESSION, 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION, S-c.] 


. The'Encyclopsdia Bxifeiinica is not only a boot for reference in doubt, but an invaluable solace 
■ ‘f. - in a dull hour. 


Jfr D. G. Hogarth’s iIYCEN^A.N CIVILIZATION is an article in the TENTH EDITION 
valuable reading to lovers ot Archieology, more 'especially in view of the author’s association 


which will afford most 
with Dr Schliemann. 
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AN HISTORICAL CONTROVERSY. 

Fro7n the Article hj the Rev. W. H, FRERE. 

Ang'Iican Orders.— (i.) The diffi- 

culty began 'with the repudiation of papal supremacy by 
Henry VIII., -svhen, according to Eoman theory', the 
English Church became schismatical and its orders marred 
by the taint of schism. A further alienation took place 
when the Edwardine Englisli ordinal of 1550 and 1552 
superseded the old Latin pontifical, and orders -were there- 
upon conferred by a newly -reformed rite. At Mary’s 
accession the pontifical was restored, and eventually Cardinal 
Pole reconciled the English Church tnth the Holy See. 
The exact eflfect of his action is a matter of controversy. 
There is no question that ho reconciled the schism to the 
Pope’s satisfaction, and therefore that objection to the 
Henrician and Edwardine orders came to an .end; but it 
is a disputed question both how he was authorized by his 
papal faculties to deal with the orders conferred by the 
Prayer Book rite and, also, how in fact he did deal -^vith 
them. Historical inquiry shows that for a short period 
before Pole’s advent a small number of reordinations took 
place, but subsequently they almost entirely ceased ; and 
it is contended that in other cases the orders were tacitly 
allo'wed, possibly after some slight supplemental' ceremony, 
and that Pole’s instructions were designedly. vague. The 
contention is supported by the fact that, while a vast 
number of parochial clergy were deprived in 1553-54, no 
case is Icnoum of a deprivation on the ground of Edward- 
ino orders. In answer to this Anglican contention an 
attempt is made to extract from Pole’s in-stnictions a de- 
finite condemnation of the Edwardine orders, and to -ni.ain- 
tiin that all such clergy as were allowed to minister in 
JIaiy’s reign must have been reordained. HTien the-Prayer 
Book was restored under Elizabeth the question 'returned- 
again, and there is no doubt that since the -latter half , -:q,f. 
the 16th century the Koman Catholics have continually' 
treated Anglican orders as null and void. 'Still there-was.' 
no adverse decision. The orders were va^ely attacked, 
and after 1570 roordinations took place abroad, and in 
1608 at Borne; but there was little definite justification 
offered for this till the Nag’s Head fable was invented in 
1604, and it was seriously maintained that .Archbishop 
Parker — the main channel of Elizabethan orders: — hfcd had 
no better consecration tlian a mock ceremony in a tavern. 
This fable has had great influence on the controversy. In 
1616 doubts were cast on the consecration of Bar-low, 
Parker’s chief consecrator. There was more justification 
for this, but both these historical objections have broken 
down. They were not, as it now appears, seriously enter- 
tained at the first official inquiries into the question at 
Borne in 1685 and 1704 ; and though they survived until 
recently as large factors in popular controversy, they bid 
fair now to disappear, and the battle is shifted to other- 
ground 

[In conncctio 7 i milk this extract see also the article 
POPEDOM (23 pages'), and the portion of the biography of 
Archbishop PARKER quoted on p. 36 of this Rcvierv.\ 


GERMAN STATES IN THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
-WAR. 


conception. Before the war the population was about- - 
twenty millions ; after it the number was probably five or ■ • 
seven millions, and cannot have been more than ■ . 

ten. Wholetownsand villages were laid hr ashes, ttytioaat 
and vast districts turned into deserts. Churches . 
and schools were closed by hundreds, and to such straits 
were the peopile often reduced tbaf. canrribalisih is said to . 
have been not urreommon. Industry and trade were so’^'*.-.''’ 
completely paralyzed that in 1635 the Hanseatic League 
-was -virtually broken rrp, because the members, once so'-irL-' 
wealthy, could not meet the expenditure -it-invoived. -'Tlre'v^?: 
population was not only impoverishecF and re- • " 
duced in numbers, but brok-eir in spirit.. It lost • -.I. 

confidence in itself, and ‘for a tinae Cffecte.d in politics, ■ ' ■ 
literature, art, and science little that ‘is worihy-of . serious '.v'. 
stirdy. ' .-’i j'’.;. 

The princes knew well how to profit, ■bj>-.. the nationhi 'J 
prostration. The local diets, which, as weiikve seen, formed 
a real check on petty tyranny, and kept ^up an , 
intimate relation between thg. princes and their- - 1 
subjects, -wlre.nearly all destroyed. Those whicL-.':.!;^ ^ 
remained injurious rather than. beneficial, sihey-.they... 
often gav^'-'an' appearance of lawfulness to the-caffi^ces of ■7' 
arbitrary sovereigns. After, the Thirty Years’ War it'became 
fashionable for the heirs of principalities '.-to, travel, and . 
especially to spend some time at the cdur^Vpf' France." 
Here they readily imbibed the ideas of Louis 'XIY'., and ' 'i 
in a short time every petty court in Germany vv^s. a' -feeble ' , 
imitation 6L Versailles. Before the Beformatioh^nh.d even -’ 
for some time after it, the princes were tlibrqugh-Qepmans..-- ’ 
in sympathies and habits ; they no-y began, fo b'e sepafeted i 
by a 'v\dde.gulf''from their people. Iiistead'Of studyin^tlie -' 
general -^velfare, they cruelly wrung from- ’^h^ifsted/states .7' 
the largesfe.pos.^ible revenue to-sui)port a^lajUBh;-hrid,.r,i<iv; 
culouS’ e.xpepditiire. The pettiest princeling'hsid'jiis arriij', 

: his palacesi'hls "multitudes of household officer, s";N^hjJ-m.bst--‘7;;i;. 
-;pf ‘them -pampered eye'ry vulgar appetite-'%ithoii^tl6pect 
'.either to moralitj' or decenc}'! Many nobles, .-^ndsetiands;,’ • 
f ha4 be'en wasted during the war, , fucked to th'e'i-little" 
cfqntals to make their way by contemptible.’court services.- ' 
Beneath an outward gloss of refinement these nobles were, 
as a class, coarse and selfish, and they made -.^it . Jli.eir ’ 
^chief object to promote their Q-rai-interests by fostering-t' 
absolutist tendencies. Among the ..people there was no ^ 
public opinion to discourage despotism ; the majority - 
accepted their lot as inevitable, and -tried rather to repro-, 
duce than, to restrain the vices of their rulers Even, the;., 
churches ofFered little opposition to the excessSs.-qf .persons ■ . 

in authority, and; iji many instances thei.'-clel-^V j’ofk Pro* . ' 
testant and Cathbljo,;.acquii,-ed an uiienl’labiff-nb'forietjhlor 
their readiness to'- Overlook or condone attiqnh-'Whicll-out- 
raged the higher sentiments of humanityrv -lir ithe '.ftee -'(.v" 
miimrial cities.dliere was.qnore manliness of tone.- ' - 

'than elsewhere, but llie're was little of the, _ ■ , 

generous rivalry among the' different classes; whicllj|i;ac(.'r •_ 
once raised them to a high level of pro^erit'y. A-MoSt-of-’^ 
them resigned their liberties into theihands off^igafehies, , 
and others allowed themselves to 'b%’ annexed LV-hinbitious ; 
princes. . . . . ... • ' « •-. 


[The'Article SCHILLER 
critical account' of the poetic 
and the Thirty Yeard WarF\ 



From the Article {73 ps^es) by JAMES SIME, M.A. 

Gei'ina.ny. — efi'ect of thqThirty 

Year.s’ AVar on the national life was disastrous,.- -Sit. had 
not been carried on by disciplined armies, but by hordes 
of adventurers whose sole object was plunder. The 
cruelties they inflicted on their victims are almost beyond 


The.tallowins "are. only a. few of. ibk articles fn 'tbe^Tenpjr' 
Edition wMch bear'dire.ctly oii subject f closely yannected,\yltb 
the above’iciilamh from the article fjElf MANY.. Some notio^Af' 
the scope of the Eacj'clopeedla Brltaaplca may be gatbeT^ed fipaX. 
tbls'raadotpselectlon:— ' .‘ 7 -' ■ 

- • y pil'd i “ " 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE. ‘LOUIS- Xiy.^ YhPSAi-Ltg^, 
REFORMAfiOk OLD .0A']^bL19S’. wALLENS't.EiN. 

* ' V - ’* *.w • 


Have you ever thought ^vhat the -word Encyclopedia means 1 A circle of sciences Even a brief use of the Tenth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britanuica vvill convince the reader that no piece of information is isolated, hut all knowledf'c 
touches it at one point or another. " 
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THE GREAT PROTECTOR. 


From th'. ArticU {9 pages) by ALEXANDER NIDOLSON, 
LL:D., Advoiatfj Slicriff-Sv.hsUttite of Eertfreicshirc- 

Cromwell. — The inevitable rupture at 

■' length took place, and the king and Parliament made 
fhc-ir apfjeai to the .sword. On 12th January 1642 Charles 
; left ^^Tlitehall to return no more till the day of his execu- 
tion. [Military preparations on both sides began; and 
now',' at the mature age of forty-three, Ohver Cromwell 
.ggrded on his armour, and, with his eldest son Oliver 
;hy his .side, loft his ciuiet home and farm to fight for 

• England's liberty. With no knowledge of the art of war, 
‘but much 0 !£_himself, of men, and of the Bible, this stout 
; English squife had made up his mind in no hasty or 
.'.factious' iq)irif to draw the sword against his king, and 

Venture his life for what he. believed with his whole heart 
ari^ •sodl',,to be the cause of “freedom and the truth in 
Ciirist”'- Out of his moderate fortune he subscribed £500 

• “for' the service of the commonwealth;” JSIOO more he 
'drpanded'On arms; aind during the summer he was actively 
engaged in raising volunteers. His first- exploit was to 
seize, the magazine 'in the castle'at Cambridge, and prevent 
the ciirrying away of t]ie,;university.-plate to help the royal 
.excheque.r. .-.Ip. September he received his commission as 

.o€.;a-t&jop .of horse. In the' first campaign the 
fvqyai generally-; had the advantage, i’^jl^olhwell . 
alroaiiy'k^w w.-his iowm person wherein ky^ijhe-ntrength ' 
ofyPfiritanism/.and'-th’e secret of its success.: ,-X^n'.^oke on 
the.snj^ejcf fo 'fiis. cousin Hampden. “ Old decayed serving 
ihon''^d.^h'psteii^” and such “ba.se mearr fello'wa,” he said, 
could'heyev, encounter gentlemen and 'persons »f..quality.” 
•To' 3‘imtqh..“'men of honour" they m’ast hawf.-meh' who 
jJiad th'e.'/&^;.'?)f' God; before them,” and wo'itlll.y make some 
■conscumita"of what they did.” “Afe-n* honest men, ’.’ he 
‘else'wliefe said, “ are better than numbers.” Mr Hampdeii 
.thouglit his cousin “talked a good notion, butyan im- 
.practicablo one.” To turn “good notions” into facts, 
however, was the characteristic work of Cromwell, — 

“ Impiracticable ” being a word for which we may suppose 
him to have had as • little tolerance as Napoleon. On 
this principle of selectioip accordingly he gradually enlisted 
around him a regiment of 1000 men, whose title of 
“Ironsides” has become famous in history. “They never 
Avere beaten.”. “Had his - history,” says Mr Porster, 
.“closed Avlth. the raising and disciplining of.; these men, 
it would l^Hltveploffc -a sufficient warrant of his greatness to 
posterity.-”’ = 

•[fyic ''EjicyclCtpedia Brifanmca ' contains biographical 
ototiccs.of all the great figures in flie - luorldis history: 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, FETER THE GREAT, 
CATHARINE>0F RUSSJA, PHILIP II. OF SPAIN, PRYNNE, 
STRAFFORD,. . BUCKINGHAM, CLIVE, WELLINGTON, 
NAPOLEON-, WASHINGTON, &^c., £-r.] 


THMOVEREIGN ARCHITECT OF PRUSSIA. 


From the ArticU-X4 pages) by JAMES SIME, M.A.; author of 
‘‘Lesst^ ” and of A History of Germany.” 

■ Frederick IL (1'712-1786). — . . . The 

battle of Kunersdorf, fought on August I2,-.- 17.59; was 
-.the most disastrous to him in thn course of .tlie war. He 
■ had here Jo contend both with the Russians and the 
Austrians ; and-ulthough.at fint he had some success, his 


army was in the end completely broken. “All is lost. 
Save the royal family,” he wrote to his minister Frieson- 
stein ; “ the consequences of this battle will be worse than 
the battle itself. I shall not survive the ruin of the 
j Fatherland. Adieu for ever ! ” But he soon recovered 
j from his despair, and in 1760 gained the important 
victories of Liegnitz and Torgau. He had now, however, 
to act on the defensive, and, fortunately for him, the 
Russians, on the death of the Tsarina Elizabeth, not only 
Avithdrew in 1762 from the compact against him, but for a 
time became his allies. On October 29 of that year he 
gained his last victory OA'er the Austrians at Freiberg. 
Europe Avas by that time sick of Avar, every power being 
more or less exhausted. The result was that, on Februarj' 
15, 1763, a few days after the conclusion of the peace of 
Paris, the treat}- of Hubertusburg AA-as signed, Austria 

confirming Prussia in the possession of Silesia 

The Emperor Joseph II., being of an ardent and im- 
jiulsive nature, greatly admired Frederick, and visited him 
at Neisse, in Silesia, in 1769, a A-isit AA-hich Frederick re- 
turned in Moravia, in the folloAving year. The young 
emperor was frank and cordial ; Frederick was more 
cautious, for he detected under the respectful manner of 
Joseph a keen ambition that might one day become 
dangerous to Prussia. Ever after these interA-ieAA’s a 
portrait of the emperor hung conspicuously in the rooms 
in Avhich Frederick lived, a circumstance on which some 
one remarked. “ Ah yes,” said Frederick, “ I am obliged 
to keep that young gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came 
of th^e’ suspicions till 1777, when, after the death of 
Maxiipllian Josejih, elector of Bavaria, without children, 
the e'mperor took possession of the greater part of his 
lands. .. The elector palatine, Avho lawfully inherited 
Bavaria, came to an arrangement, which was not admitted 
by his heir, the Duke of Zweibriicken, afterwards King 
"SSximilian I. of Bavaria. The latter appealed to 
['F^derick, who, resolved that Austria should gain no 
['unnecessary - advantage, took his part, and brought 
pressure to bear upon the emperor. Ultimately, greatly 
against his 'AA-ill, Frederick felt compelled to draAv the 
sword, and in July 1778 crossed the Bohemian frontier 
at the head of a powerful army. No general engagement 
was fought, and after a great many delays the treaty of 
Tesche'n was signed on the 13th May 1779. Austria 
receh-ed the circle of Burgau, and consented that the 
king of Prussia should take the Franconian principalities. 
Frederick never abandoned his jealousy of Austria, whose 
ambition he regarded as the chief danger against which 
Europe had to guard. He seems to haA-e had no suspicion 

that evil days Avere coming to France 

[For an interesting picture of the great Frederick and 
his Court see p. li() of chis ReviewF\ 


A SERIES OF REVOLUTIONS. 


From the Article (ISO pages) by HENRI GAUSSERON, the 
Very Rev. Dean KITCHIN, HENRY NICOL, and 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

Prance. — This development of a warlike 

tendency in the republic, coupled AA'ith the fall of the king, 
decided the policy of England, AA-hich hitherto had shoAA-n 
some sympathy with France. The ferment of opinion in 
England, roused by the revolutionary movement and re- 
publican ideas, Avas much stilled by the neAA-s of the death of 
Louis 'A^H. ; and Pitt with great ability both used the feel- 
ing in favour of the Tory GoA-emment at home and temijtcd 
the French ministers to declare vA-ar against England (1st 
February 1793). Pitt at once proclaimed it, by a happy 


The Tenth Edition is a comprehensive record of aU that is of interest to the student of 

Social Evolution. 
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phrase, to be “the war of armed opinions,” and drew 
tighter his friendly relationships with the European courts. 
All ancient lines of policj' were entirely obliterated by the 
new phenomenon. Spain and Portugal agreed; Austria 
ceased to be jealous of Prussia; Russia and Prussia found 
the moment good for a further partition of Poland ; the 
only neutral powers remaining in Europe were Sweden and 
Denmark, Switzerland, Venice, and Turkey. The Moun- 
tain did not quail before so great a display of force. 

“ France sliall be an armed camp,” and every Frenchman 
a soldier ; “ conquer or die,” the watchword of an united 
people ; the “ principles of the Revolution,” a new religion 
for which men of good will should devote themselves. 
The enthusiasm was great ; a levy of 300,000 men was 
voted at once ; the revolutionary propaganda filled Belgium, 
and alienated the friendly feeling there by its \dolence. 
They had also ruined Dumouriez's plans, and he, u-itli an 
ill-eqnipped army, and feeling that hostility was rising 
against him at Paris, set himself to recover ground by a 
bold attempt to conquer Holland. He was caught by the 
prince of Coburg at Heeruinden, and defeated after a 
vehement battle (18th March 1793) 

At this time a young journalist from Marseilles, Thiers, 
was editor of the Jf'ational under his fearless leadershqr 
the “ fourth estate ” made its first . collective 
^a'sius against illegal power, and signed a vigor- 

pubnlml. protest against the ordinances. It, is the 
’ beginning of that wholesome influence, ', of the 
press on modern politics of which the history has', yet to 
be rvritten, because it.s limits have not yet been reached, 
ilen waited breatlilessly to see wliat steps , would follow 
such an insurrection of opinion against power. " On the 
27th of July it was announced that ilarshal Marinont, 
although he disapproved of the measures- agreed on, gnd J 
did not sympathize vith the five ordinances, had 
charged with the defence of the capital. Then insurrection 
broke out at once, and the “ Reyoliltion oftM 
three days of July” began. On fbe 27th the 
barricades raised b}' the citizens were forced and 
the streets cleared ; on the 28th the insurgents, 
not abashed by their defeat, seized the Hotel de 
and hoisted the tricolour . 


1830. 

The three 
days of 
July. 


Ville, 


1848. 
There- 
volution 
of 1848. 


The agitation of the country at first was seen cliiefly in 
speeches made at fervid banquets. VTicn the session of 
1848 opened, the opposition, led by Odillon-Barrot, showed 
itself strong and resolute ; the interference of Government 
against a popular banquet in Paris led to the outbreak of 
the Revolution (22nd February 1848). On the 23rd the 
national guard took part with the populace 
against the troops, and the soldiers, unwilling to 
attack them, hesitated, and the day passed by. 
Guizot now yielded, and sent in his resignation ; 
it was, however, too late; tliat, evening, the troops 
having fired on and killed some of the 'mob, a ghastly pro- 
cession with the bodies of the slain passed through the 
streets. The excitement redoubled ; the troops refused to 
act ; Louis Philippe oven called on Thiers to form a liberal 
ministry rvith Odillon-Barrot, A proclamation was issued 
stating that the troops were ordered to withdraw, ifortli- 
with the regular soldiers laid down their arras, and the 
people with the national guards marched on the Tuileries. 
Louis Philippe now abdicated in, favour of his grandson 
the count of Paris, and, assuming the name of Mr .William 
Smith, closed an inglorious reign by an inglorious flight in 
a hackney cab • 

[The history of every Eu7-opean coimtry is dealt with at 
length in the Encyclopadia Britannica!\ 


1848 I N EN GLAND. 

From the Article (27 pages) hj Sir SPENCER 
WALPOLE, KC.B. 

History. — . ..... In the meanwhile the difflcul 
ties which the Government was e.vperiencing from, the Iris! 
famine had been aggravated by a grave commercial efisi, 
in England. In the autumn of 1847 a series of failures'i: 
the great commercial centres created a jianic in the City’6 
London, which forced consols down to,78, and induced ih 
Government to take upon itself the responsibility of 'feu's 
pending the Bank Charte'r' Act. That steir, enabling •tlfi 
directors of the Bank of England to issue potes unsecured 
by bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring co'iifidencb 
But a grave commercial crisis of this character- is -oftei 
attended with other than financial consequencek ' Thi 
stringency of the money market increases thefflisti'e^ .o 
the industrial classes by dimitiishing the demand for ubric' 
and when labour suffers, .political agitation.-v-ilpflH^ijs 
Early in l-S^S,; moreover, Mvolntions on the 
produced a "natural craving for changes at horde'.liv Lqiui 
Philippe was’ driven out of Paris, ■th'e emjieror.-bf./^-hst^i 
was driven out' of Vienna/ the Austri^qvsdldiepy had*f( 
withdraw from Milan, ^and eten in Berlin tlie' crown' hat 
to make terms with tlie people. “While thrones ivere fa4} 

able-. 

Britahu;: 

they •ha^’lpli’gl^voured to emploj 

preparragl-ll’Jmpnster petition ■ to " i b iRct';-. ’.■■i''-'’,'’ ,^a 

to be escbl-fed to Westminster' bj 

Their p^ejia.i-ations excited, general' 

invitatidfcbt ’■'•the .’Government no les'k-.ththi'’^^ ,, 

■ ^Cffarfism 





jSdiciOTls arrangements, however, which 
tlie duke of Wellington, the peace of'the iWefe’i^jb&g'Hy.a 
secured,. The Chartists were inducedr-.db.. ahahdoiifitli 
proces^on which had cahsed 'so much alarm, and tli 
monster petition was carried in a cab to the House 
Commons. There it was mercilessly picke'd td pietfe.s, .b 
a select committee. It was fonadtliat, instead of contaii 
ing nearly 6,000,000 'signatures;" ns its originators ha 
boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were attached to i 
Some of the name.s, moreover, were obviously fictitious c 
even absurd, The exposure of these facts ..Ttrrned th 
whole thiiig Into ridicule, and gave 
for postponing measures of organic , , ’ ’■ A 

otherwise have bee.h'brqught forward. . r- 

■ [The Te)iih Edition also contains separate jffticlei fc 

BRITISH EMPIRE,-, QUEEN VICTORIA, .PNGliSH -LA V 
ENGLISH LITERATURE^. ENGLISH BIBLE-,- CHURCH .0 
ENGLAND, ENGLAND AND .WALES, 


CHAMPIONS OF YO0N{}HTAi V.- 


Frotictlie Article (24 pRges) hg JOHN ADDi-NGTON'- 
SY MONOS. ... ■- wV'.', 

Italy.— - - . Garibaldi came, from _ Nice, ^ ai 

was a child of the people. Cavour was'bpm in the mifl 
of that stiff aristocratical societjr of old^^ieclinont .whl 
has been described so 'vividly by D’AzegRd ia'ias Ei'corc 
The ‘Piedmontese nobles bad the virtues and . .the defec 
of English;' country squires in thu last century. Loyi 
truthful, bfave, hard-headed, tou^ in resistaned, (obs 
nately prejudiced, they made excellent soldibfs,-- and wi 
■devoted servants of the '.'crown. - Moreover, 'dhej" hid 1 


It was said of Lord Macaulay, (see his articles on GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, &c.), “ What, he doesn’t kiioW isn’t wortl 
knowing.” So, also, what knowledge is not conlsined within the Tenth Edition is not worth acquiring, • .. 


ITo book in tko ~orld provides entertainment of such a varied character as the Encyclopsdia Britannica. 
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• r.-'-itli their rtniid exterior greater political capacity than 
' fhe ir.or.j g.,nial and brilliant inliabitant? of Sonthem and 

-C'cntni! Italy. Cavonr came of this race, and understood 
!t. But he r.-a= a man of c.xceptional quality. He had the 
g -niu- of ?-tite.--manship, — a practical son.=e of vhat could 
.be do.oe, combined ivith rare de.xteritj" in doiri" it, fine diplo- 
- rnatic and pirliamontary tact, and noble courage in the 
hour of need. Without the enthu.siasm, amounting to the 
jeL=rion of a ncv.- religion, -nhich Mazzini inspired, with- 
' Garibaldis brilliant acliiovcments, and the idolatrv 

■ eiiatod \iy this xinre-hcarted hero in the breasts of all 
■ • yho, fought irith liim and felt 'hi.s s.icred fire, there is 

little doubt that Carour voiild not have found the crea- 

• tlon of United Ital.v possible. But if Cavour had not 
';lrien there to v.'in the confidence, .support, and .sympathy 

■ of EurojK-s if he had not been recognized b}’ the bod}’ of 
/ .the nation as a man mho-se mork u'as .solid and. whose sense 

jvas- ju.st in all cmergencie.s, Mazzini’s efforts would have 
' ritri to waste in que.stionahle in.surrection-s, and Garibaldi’s 
feats of ari'n.s mu.st have added but one chapter more to the 
history of unproductive jjatriotism. ^Vliile, therefore, we 
. - recdgfilte tlie part played by each of these great men in 
the liberation of. 'their country, and while wo' ■frill ingly 
ignore their difFerence.s and disputes, it is Cavour whom 
y,'c mu.st honour with the title of the ^faker of United 
... 1 ... 

[TJiis-rSrje/ extract is ' a po'rtio7t of the historical part of 

theVfrticleiTALY {^2 pa^es).] 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


Cfyorn tifi- iirlicle '(f3 paies] by JAMES DONUDSqk, 

vjV. ^ ri Princip'd of St Andracs UniveTid]!; ’ 


LL.D., 


Gri^ece.— . 


Unxvemly; 

Tlio first step toward.s a pers; 



Amuraflr 

himself master of Adrianople, and before hLs death that 
.suCan-- .sau' the Greek emperor his vassal and tributary. 
•. It .seemed now as if the fall of Constantinople could not 
he delayed, when, with one of those turns of the wheel 
of fortune which form the surpri.!;es of history, Eajazet, the 
mo^ powerful of all the Ottoman rulers, was* defeated and 
taken pjdsofier, by Timur the Tartar at the battle of Angora 
:fl:}02)’"arKl rivil 'war setting iii between hi.s sons gave 
the Eastern 'mripireTh new lease of existence. But within 
tweiity yeafs 'cgairi’the capital was' bfejieged by Amurath 
'll., 'thotigh he ffilled to take it, ovring partly' to the strength 
.. of its fortificsition.s, and fjartly to a rebellion that broke out 
• in libs family. Tlie empire was now reduced to Tliessalonica, 
a ittrt of the 'Peloponnesus, the city of Coiustantlnople, and 
“a few neighbouring town.s. 

In 'tlie mid.st of the gloom which hangs over this last 


period, it is consoling to find a ray of light that illumine.s 
its clo.sing .scene, in the heroic end of the last 
Constantine. The story is a .sad one. The city 
was beleaguered by land and sea by the warlike 
hosts of Mahomet II. ; no further succour could 
be expected from the West ; and the emperor, who 
had adopted the Latin rite, was thereby estranged from 
the great mass of his subjects. But he had determined not 
to survive his empire, and he died in a manner worthy of 
the greatest of his predecessors. On the eve of the final 
assault he rode round the positions occupied by his troop.s, 
to cheer them by his presence ; and then, having partaken 
of the cucharist in St Sophia’s after the Latin form, and 
having .solemnly asked pardon of the members of his house- 
hold for any offence.s, he proceeded to occupy his station 
at the great breach. There on the follo'wing morning, after 
a desperate resistance, he fell fighting amidst a heap of 
.slain, and the young sultan passed his lifeless body as he 
rode into the captured city 

Sectio>' hi. — RzcEttT History. 

The history of Greece from the fall of Constantinople to 
the present day suggests a problem of profound historic 
interest. From the year 1453 till the end of the 18th 
century almost all the occasions on which the Greek people 
appear on the page of the historian are occasions on which 
we read of them that they were butchered or sold into 
slavery. Records tell only of their annihilation or disper- 
sion. Yet in the commencement of the 1 9th century this 
apparently annihilated and dispersed people can summon 
energy enough to resist the Turks, and although in all pro- 
bability they would have failed to overcome their oppres- 
sors if they had been compelled to struggle unaided, yet 
the courage and self-devotion which they .showed in the 
conflict were such as to gain for them the sympathies of 
.Europe, and they came forth triumphant. But in reading 
even of their war for independence we are astonished that 
a remnant was left. Thousands upon thousands peri.shed, 
'and their victory seemed only less terrible than utter defeat. 
Yet the .spirit of life remained. The kingdom of Greece 
was establi.shed, and within forty year.s, notwithstanding 
deplorable mistakes in its management, the population i.s 
doubled, and the country becomes consolidated into a con- 
stitutional realm. To trace hov,- these events were po.s.sible 
and how they actually came to pa.ss is the task of the 
historian of ilodem Greece. 

■ The external events in this history are necessarily feiv. 
Greece was during the most of these centuries under the 
sway of foreigners, and the e.xternal history of Greece is 
formed merely by episodes in the history of these foreigners. 
When Mahomet H. became master of Constantinople, he 
did not thereby become master of the Greek empire. . . . 

[The Encyclopced.a Britannica contains at as great or 
greater length the histories of ROME {ancient and modern), 

of EGYPT, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, &^e., £-r.] 


The Federation of the Empire 


CiiAMEEufcAix’s visit to' South Africa has marked a departure— none too soon— from the old 
ideas of the^-dutims of Ministers. If its immediate aim -hus been the e.stablishment of a pro.sperous 
rdgime in ‘Britain's new cSiinies, its'ujtimate value will consist in the fact that it ha.s marked one 
'steji’fui'tliei' toward-s thei^gderatioii. of- the Empire. This policy, which ha.s in the last feu years 
become prominent in theynjnds of all far-.seeing statesmen, is discussed at length under the headings 
“EEDER-\L GOVER>?iiEN'T“ and “BRITISH EMPIRE" in the Tenth Edition of the 
Ennjclopccd}cr-BH tun n 


The whole romantic story of human 


progress in the Victorian Era is contained in the Tenth Edition 
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LANDMARKS IN HISTORY. 



From the Article (104 pa^es) by Dr RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., PhD. 


Engfland.— . . . . . . One point which cannot be 
too strongly insisted on at this stage is that the Churcli of 
England which was founded by Augustine has nothing what- ' 
ever to do with the early British Church. In after times 
certain British dioceses submitted to English ecclesiastical 

No rule, and that is all ; but the historical 

British altered to please any man. The 

share, Church of England is the daughter of the Church 
of Eonie. She is so perhaps more directly than 
any other Church in Europe. England was the special 
conquest of the Roman Church, the first land which looked 
up with reverence to the Roman pontiff, white it owed not 
even a nominal allegiance to the Roman Cmsar. .... 

It was also doubtless owing to direct Christian influence 
that the early jurisprudence of England came to differ in 
one singular point from that of other Teutonic nations. 
The wager of battle, an original Teutonic institution, one j 
which was brought again into England in later times, seems 
to have been altogether disused between the conversion 
and the Norman conquest. It has an English name, the 
ornest; but it is quite unknown to English law Or English 
usage. Its place is taken by the direct appeal to the judg- 
ment of God in the form of the ordeal. The divine power, 
it was held, would directly interfere to save the innocent 
and to punish the guilty. TVe need not suppose that the 
ordeal itself was an invention of Christian teachers. ' The 
same idea maybe found in many customs in other* parts 
of the world. But it must be orrnng to direct Christian 
teaching that the judgment bj' hot iron or hot water 
altogether drove out the more warlike appeal to the judg- ' 
ment of battle, so that this last came in again in after 
times in the guise of a foreign innovation. . . A 

We may safely set down the great plague of 1349, 
known as the Black Death, as the greatest of all social 
landmarks in English history. "While the chivalrous king 
was keeping the feast of the foundation of the Order of ' 
the Garter, half the inhabitants of his kingdom were swept 
away by the pestilence. The natural results followed. 
"We have seen that one of the gradual results of the Norman 
Conquest was to fuse together the churls, the lowest class 
of freemen, along with the slaves in the intermediate class 
of villains. By this time personal slavery had pretty well 
died out; but villainage was still in full force. But 
various causes — among them the frequent emancipation of 
the ■v'illains — ^had called into being a class of free labourers 
alongside of the villains. ■\^Rlen the plague cut off so large 
a proportion of the whole people, labour became scarcer, 
and higher .wages wei-e naturally demanded. Parliament 
after parliament, beginning in the very year of the Black 
Death, tried, in the interests of the employers of labovxr, to 
keep wages at their old rate. The Good Errliament itself 
did not shrink from this selfish and impossible attempt. 
The discontent caused by these statutes, the general 
stirring of men’s minds of which Wickliffe and the' Aision 
of the Ploughman are alike witnesses, led, under,, the 
preaching of some of "Wicklifle’s wilder and fiercer disciples, 
to the great peasant outbreak .-of 1381, the insurrection 
which has chiefly become famous through the story of "Wat 
Tyler. The young king, undoubtedly outstripping his 
legal powers, promised freedom to all the villains. This 
promise the next parliament not unnaturally refused to 
confirm. Two results followed. Though the rillains were ' 
not at once emancipated, yet from this time villainage 


gradually died out, as slavery had already died but, 
Neither institution, was ever abolished by law ; but all thi 
slaves gradually became villains, all the villains graduallj 
became freemen. By the end of the 15th century, villain" 
age was hardly known, except here and there -Oh; ecclesi: 
astical estates. The clergy had always .preached 
emancipation of the villains as' a good" work. ,>^yetr.lh'dj‘ 
were the slowest of all landowners to emancipate fhe.ir'o.wh 
villains. In this there is no real inconsistency..' '-{ 
layman might do what he would with his own; he'"mig 0 }.^j 
dispense -xvith services owing to himself. Those, who were -'... 
at any monyentthe members of an ecclesiastical corporation's'";: 
might be held not to have the same right to emancipatJ^.,.> . 
their villains, that is, to make^away with the rights of tlig' «' ' 
corporation itself. . . ■' 


In 1509 Henry VII. died! His eldest surviving’-soniv ' 
Henry VHI., who now united the claims of "P^yahd 
Lancaster, succeeded without a breath oPyippositibn'.'' He 
was the first king since Richard II. 'rVho reigned bj^ an 
undisputed title ; and he was, strangely enough,, the las’^'. 
king who was formally elected in' ancient fashion dn' the’- • 
cerenmny of his coronation. ' "iiT.th him,. rathefAht^d^jj-ith ' 
his father, a new period opens; dr, more accumtelylftill, " ■ 
the new period opens 'u'ith, the second perio'cV^ol. fenry 
tni.’s reigh, after all opposition, to his title, fjh^'.IMSsed '^f 
away. "iVhen the first Tudor king felt.^imwlf.'S.afer.the 
Tudor despotism began. Under the se 9 Qpdi^™d 6 r'fkj[.%;;‘ ■ 
that despotism:' allied itself -lyith ’ . 
and ' thd’.-''j 6 th; century put 'on its ■ ■; 


aspect. 


It was during this period -that England came.yv].ihIn';tEe;y' 
range of those general causes of change 'Which ■v*Srh.inqiyy';!v 
beginning to affect a"!! Europe. The revival of .learning^C&h^.'","'" 
it is called, was now spreading from Italy" into other lahdg,-.^' 


The three great inventions which in the course of. the 


15th century affected the general state of mankin<l,-"@m- 
powder, printing, and the compass, began in the "COm'se of , 
the second half of tha,t century to do their work on En'gla^J 
alsa The Wars of the Roses differ widely, in their.militajry!,'," 
character, fro'fn the civil'wars of earlier times. The personal 


displays, of' chivalry in the field, as. well aS.tid older style . 
of fortificafi 6 n,“both became useless before ,tlie;,j.ewnngineS'' 


of destruction. -But, a'bove all thing^'.it'.ymh^dW'^oVthis y.' 
time that, in most. part's of Europe, the,- ctief'^-srepsyye'i'er' 
taken towards that ' general overthrow, c^yancient'ldibefties'.- 
which reached uts highest growth in the-' iBth.' centuiy. .. 
iEurope was massing itself into a system of 'powers, greater iii . y 
■Extent and smaller in number, than heretoforel.'.kT'be masters 
of these powers were learning, a more subtlo policy in foreign'.- -. 
affairs than those -who went before.^thfim,-a'nd.fhey;Were' 
beginning to rest their trust atihbme ph; standing armies.;^ 
"We have reached the time of Louis XL-nnd.pf'-Eerdinanch;;, 
of Aragon. "\ATiile France had grown ;by the. annexaiiop-of 
nearly all its vassal states, and of some; states which •■\vere 
not its vassals, ithe new po-vvsf of Spain -fvas growing up, t 6 ' 
develop in the next period iSre-tilje gigantic do.minion pfjthe , 
house of Austria.' . Italy, with' the mass .of its small common- 


wealths grouped^ogether among -a -few larger states, some . 

the '■ 


princely,'" some republican, becdihCs; during this age 
battlefield' of the rival powers! . • i . . 

[//rr im;^ossiblel^^pve more ihofi-ihese-’ samples of the 
masterly article o^ihe:.)HistoryVbf Etiglarid by. Dr- RA WSON. 
GARDINER, pj/iichPfirms a portion only the Article 
ENGLAND, n'early -^'g^P‘ages loftg.] ' ' . ' ■ 




For extracts from articles on Biology, see p. 198 of this pamphlet. 
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THE MODEL REPUBLICS. j reverted to the Holy See. Julius 11., his bitterest enemy 

and powerful successor, continued Alexander’s policy, but 

Fr'jr;. t"' Ar^kl'. {24 ps^es) h'j JOHfl ADDINGTON no longer in the interest of his own relatives. It became 
SYUONDS, the nobler ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and 

Italy.— . The ye-ar 1492 opened a new age to reassume the protectorate of the Italian people. IVith 

f'.r Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was succeeded this object, he secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms 
by hi- son, the vain and weak Piero ; ■ France passed be- against Ferrara, and curbed the tyranny of the Baglioni in 
n-atii the i)ersonal control of the inexperienced Charles Perugia. Julius II. pla}-ed a perilous game ; but the stakes 
VIII. : the fdl of Granada freed Spain from her embar- were high, and he fancied himself strong enough to guide 
r.i=!m*'nt= ; Colunibas di.-covored America, destrojdng the the tempest he evoked. Quarrelling with the Venetians in 
'Commercial .supremacy of Venice ; last, but not least, 1508, he combined the forces of all Europe by the league 
-PiO'lerigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous title of Cambray against them; and when he had succeeded in 

of -Vlex.ander VI his first purpose of humbling them even to the dust, he 

. . . . . . . . . . turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to expel 

The .stage w.is now prepared, and all the actors who the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards against 
were destined to accoinidish the ruin of Italy trod it the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to effect 
with their annic,s. Spain, France, Germany, this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
their S«d.=s auxiliarie-s, had been sum- time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more 
..ntoned upon various pretexts to partake her than adding to the already maddening distractions of the 
-'provinces. T-lien, • .'■•too late, patriots like people. Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a 
^.Maehi.yTclli perceived the '■suicidal self-indulgence of perilous instrument in the hands of those who used them, 
•f he .fast, which, by ’.substituting mercenary troops for and were hardly less injurious to their friends than to their 
national; ruil.itia.s,. left the Italians at the absolute discre- foes. In 1.512 the battle of Ravenna between the French 
tioo. of ytiw'ir nti^nbours. Whatever parts the Italians troops and the allies of Julius, — Spaniards, Venetians, and 
thenvselve.s' played in the succeeding quarter of a century, S'wiss, — was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a doubtful 
r the game was in'^'tlje-'hanil.s of French, .Spanish, and Ger- victory dearly "with his death; and the allies, though 
■ jnhp.'.inyadet^i*.- Meanwhile,'' no scheme for combination beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
agiiDsf.coinihdn foe.sfir'o'sc'iri ■the p^nih.sula. I^ch ■petty expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius II. had 
.•potentatt; -Hiyovc for lijs own private advantage! in- the failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged 
^confusiotfijand at this epoch thp-chief gains &craed:to the one set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new 
papacy. -.^iured by hi.stdfriblos,oi^T5Cware Borgia, -lilexander ' barb^ian race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. As 
^VL.'clin.stfscfl'the Roman nol)le.s;Stibducd R'oijia^a .hnd the '-ii ■;cwseqnence of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici 

^■^_r.ir<'h,''th;tta:tpHed Tascany, and see'm^.ha’-Tih’-’u’pon the Thturiicd .in 1512 to Florence 

,phint''o/-^cf<?(iting a Central Italian state -itu'iaVdur of his \^his excerpt is from the Ariicle \T ALT , Z-z pages in 
;]ar’ogcriy,'.'u'hen he died suddenly in loO.S.'i-'iHif/conquests ' lengiit.'] 



Articles on New Inventions and Discoveries, written by the Inventors 
and Discoverers themselves for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Tnr. reader who .seek.s the knowledge of our timerin the Tenth Edition of the Kncyclopccdia Britannica 
•will find something more than autliority in the volumes; he will read the story of invention, of travel, 
' and^.of re^arch in the words of the very men 'who, b}' their own labour and enterprise, have made history 
.and added; to''the knowledge of their age. 

, Tlpr^*;'Ita.vleigh, in his article on Arpron, treats of the new gas he discovered in the atmo.sphere, 
'^tliS ■S^ft-Ls.,'of''.<vhich were .suppo.sed; to have been exhausted; and himself describes the course of 
.■ex^enmehLl" ''yhidli led hinf and._4.h'ofe.ssor Ramsay to its detection. So also Professor Dewar, in 
contrihutiSg the .article on Liquid^ Gases, gives his readers the benefit of his creative researches in 
this m.arvellous j)rovince of modern' chemistry, and tells the story of Liquid Air. One of the most 
imjmrtant among recent ,applic,ations of electricity to engineering. Electric .Welding', is treated by the 
inventor hiinself — Professor Thomson, Expert for the General Electrical Company, 

•‘• ■.■-Tlae 'article Gm‘7//a«f7 is contributed by Dr. Xansen. Sir Frederick Lugard writes the article 
dealing, .with the Protectorate of which he was the first administrator. Sir Harry Johnston, 
.acjiow; '(jxpedition to: Lakes Nyassa and Tanganrika resulted in the founding of the British Central 
’Afric.a Pro'tector.ate, writes on British Central Africa; and Count Pfeil, who accompanied Dr. Carl 
Peter.s oi^lhis ybmahtic expedition, has wwitten on German East Africa. Major Baden-Powell, Pre- 
. sident of the Aeronautical Society, which he re-founded, in his article Military Kites, treats of an 
appliance whicli he ha.s_._ himself invented. It is a part of the same tradition which prompted the 
E<iitors to give the history of the important contemporary movement in decoration {Aris and Crafts) 
to the. crafi.sman. and designer who founded- the Arts .and Crafts .Society, jMr. Walter Crane ; the 
.subject of Bool'-Printingr to IMr. Ricketts .of-'tlie “V.ale Press and Glass, to IMr. H. J. Powell (of the 
.Wiiitefri.ai-s AVork.s): Such articles, too, as SirErancis Jeune'-s.on Divorce bring another sort of s-pecial 
knowlealge to tbe work. ’ 


"WlierGVGr oug turns^ to ComniGrcej En^nGGrinff Snorf nr tiia n n' 

recent facts on each subject set forth by theVest SttStfi" 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


Fnm the Article {18 pa^es) hy Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.G.I.E., K.G.V.O. 


Europe. — Deceived in her expectations 

of active support from her tn’o allies, Eussia found herself 
in an awkward position. From a military point of -view 
it was absolutely necessary for her to come to an arrange- 
ment either vith Austria or -with England, because the 
communications of her army before Constantinople with 
its base could be cut by these two Powers acting in 
concert— the land route being dominated by Austria, °and 
the Black Sea route by the British fleet, which was at 
that time anchored in the Sea of Jlarmora. As soon, 
therefore, as the efforts to obtain the support of her two 
allies against the demands of England had failed, negotia- 
tions were opened in London, and on 30th May a Secret 
Convention was signed by Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schuwaloflf. By that agi-eement the obstacles to the 
assembling of the Congress were removed. The Congress 
Berlin Berlin on 13th June, and after manj’ 

Coasress. Prolonged sittings and much secret negotiations, 
the Treaty of Berlin was signed on 13th July. 
By that treaty the Preliminary Peace of San Stefano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria - defined by 
General Ignatief was divided into three portions, the part 
between the Danube and the Balkans being transformed 
into a vassal Principality, the part between the 'Balkaiis 
and the Ehodopo being made into an autonomous' pioVniide, 
with a Christian governor named by the Sultan, OTth.'‘the 
assent of the Powers, and the remainder betngi placed 


again under the direct rule of the Porte. TJie independ- 


ence of Jlontenegro, Servia, and Rumania was formally 
recognized, and each of these Principalities received'>; 
considerable accession of territory. Rumaniaj howeverj-in’ 
return for the Dobrudja, which it professed' not to dbsu-e;''] 
was obliged to give back to Eussia the portion of Bessa- 
rabia ceded after the Crimean War..' In Asi4 ilinw 
Russia agreed to confine her annexations to the districts' 
of Kars, Ardahan, and Batum, and to restore to Turkey 
the remainder of the occupied territory. As a set-oif-. 
against the large acquisitions of the Slav races, the Powers 
recommended that the Sultan should cede to the kingdom 
of Greece the greater part of Thos.saly and Epirus, under 
the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the Sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March 1881 
a compromise was effected by which Greece obtained 
Thessaly ■ir’ithout Epirus. Bosnia and Herzego-^una were 
to be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungarj^, and 
the Austrian authorities were to have the right of making' 
roads and keeping garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, 
which lies between Servia and Montenegro. In all the 
provinces of European Turkey for which special arrange- 
ments were not made in the Treaty, the Porte undertook 
(Art. 23) to introduce organic statutes similar to that of 
Crete, adapted to the local conditions. This Article, like 
many of the subordinate stipulations of the Treaty, has 
remained a dead letter. .We may mention specially 
Art. 61, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize 
without delay the ameliorations and reforms required in 
the prorunces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
their safety against the Circassians and Kurds. Equaity 
unreliable proved the scheme of Lord Beacqnsfield to 
secure good administration throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor by the introduction of reforms under British 
control, and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte;- 


A Convention to that effect was duly signed at Coi 
stantinople a few days before the meeting of 
the Congress (4th June 1878), but the only part Con™' 
of it which was actually realized was the occu- ventioi 
pation and administration of Cyprus by the Britis 
Government 


[/« f/ie Article from which this short extract is tahen th 
whole course of moder'n JEuropeaii politics is revtewe^ 
at lengthi] • . 


LEGENDARY AND MODERN IRELAND?? 


From the Articles {58 and 21 pages) hy RICHARD MGNELI 
M.A., D.L.; W. HALDANE PORTER, Barrister-at-Lav 
and Rev. J. H. BERNARD, F.D, 


Il'GlS.nd. — . . . X'- The last of th^-i-plv^ifistorj 

races of Ireland are the B0---c^llgd Milesians .or^-Scp^iy-'-® 
immediate eiionym of the;^>-iv- race was Gaia:ia).'froia,-^(?i 
” a name which might be’lexpressed- by)fi($^Lafi: 
“knight,” whem ''V ihn'i 


mileSj a 

Milesians. Among the ' ' ^ ^ ^gd: 

gree, which is of course carried' ba^ without a break t 



Fehiiisc-Farsaidj Aflai^'Eruadu^Jinf, and'-'®r!q; 



A^im.'^aj^'.t'&eir ■<ifft'«d)lf^s^i-the’Irish ethfiic-Je§^ds,'whe 
.L IV J.; details and •’(V' ' “ 




facts of the 


'■froode3,M'^d'’the interior full of marshes and. lakes 



the aboriginal (Iberic) race of western and 
The story of Partholan represents the ince ^ 
bronze-armed Celts, who were a Goidelic tribe akin to the 
later Scots that settled on the' SBa-coast, and built the, foii-, 
tresses occupying the principal headlands. Th'ey formed)* 
with the forest tribes- the basis of the pojmlation fin the; '■ 
-Early Bronze age. Afterwards came the various' tribes 
kno'wn by the general name of Firbolgs. I^ jk'not neces- -v 
sary to suppose that all the tribes included A^,3brjbhi’s -name 
came at the same time, or even thatthfey ■'wej^'.Sofely akin. ' ' 
The legend names several tribes, and- i^_E&™y,:ca&e 

into Ireland-at difibreht,- 'places, from_'Britain;A'''^eI^ect 
of their immigritUbns now appears to.liaymbe'en that in',the;;A 

'wrorA Ormf.lim iS'f Tlifi 


north the pedpfe' itere Cruithni, or Picte.df the Goidelip',' 
branch of the Celts ; in the east anW.centre, British and 
Belgic tribes ; and in Munster, when mot distinCtly'Ib.enc, 
of a southern or Gaulish type. ■':■ 


In the Middle Ages there were considAahlp f6reste,4n'Ireland 
encompassing broad expanses of-tuplan'd"; -pastures ‘ihd marshy V 
meadows, unhi-oken up to the 7th- century;- by 'dftcli-:orfyyte. 
There were no cities or large town.s at the .mouths, of the fivers ; 
no stone bridges spanned the latter ; stepping stone.s or hurdle. ' 
bridges at the fords or shallows offered the dnlyhiode of crossing the 
broadest rivers and connecting the unpaved roads or bridle paths 
which crossed the country ove^’ hill and dale from the principal 
kingly Maze (sing. dim). ' The forests abounded in game— th.e red 
deer and wild boar were common ; anilswblves ravaged the flocks, 
for.'-tlie.m’ost part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later, 
ti'ihes,-; 'Scattered over the connti-y .were numerous small hariilets, , 


coihpnsed mainly of wicker cabins, among which were some which ... 
might be' called hoil.ses; other hamlets were- composed of huts of 
the rude.st--kind. Here a'utl. there were some haige hamlcta or 
■villages thaffhad grown up a&ut'^oiips of houses'- surrounded^ by ■ 
'an earthen -mound - or ramparCp similar 'group’s of houses encl^d 


The Biouraubv of the Into CECIL RHODES is one of the innumerable articles concerning SOJJTH AFRICA, -.in the Tenth 


For tbs titles of a fe~ of the Articles on Science in the Tenth Edition, see p. 213. 
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of ci.ittel' or/y, he a io-nirr^ or 
nrC'-'^tni hrt'I, ‘^'hieh tr-as i:o doubt 
>. of th- S'o'ic coTiTU^'t, ho voxs a.AttV/: o 
) I'.t hr.d< for ';rnr:r, 
ar.d to ho.‘T* TliC Inr 

riTirarN vrn» a d'-'n, v.h'ro the 


[ its decay. Unattractive as liis character ivas, it contained 
I at least some elements of greatness. 2s one of his successors 
i on the throne svas anything higher than a debauchee or a 
: puppet. He ss'as the first to conquer the independent 
i sultans of the Deccan, and to e.vtend his authoriU to the 
i extreme .=outh. But even during his lifetime two nesv 
‘ Hindu nationalities were being formed in the ^farhattas 
i and the Sikhs ; while immediately after his death the 
have .a liainlet | nawahs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of Bengal raised 

fort T.ith ! themselves to practical independence. Aurangzch had 
cnioftain i i „ i,,,* i — 


to the free ineti 
rnd of the CDcIo^- 
the Treahh) of tho 


r 




}.e had .‘^uhr'"::ulh Ti:e ]:otJse5 
yrKT‘ *'f V'O-d, chi'dir T-a:*h'-s nnd ^vi:hf‘r-avork rnclcs- 
! t'lir.'iryr'd in ^ith conical ro'.f'i thatrVd vriili 

.Tt.'' • r.or*'. of the tame form and materiil, hut the 

fr-rhurr-M' % .arii'diinrrry Ian juetinj: Inll.*; v.-erc nnde of sawn 
'!> d' . of n church built by Finan at Lindc-'fanic, 

*; aft<'r tl.o monri'T of the Scots he made it not 

-* if. •"bat of hcr.*n rjak and covered it with reeds.’* "When St 
!.y, who live I in th.f' fir^t half of the 12th century, thought 


. r.t '<:ildra;r n sione oratory at Ilango^, it was deemed a novelty by 
rh'* .v.yini', *‘we arc Scoti, npt Galli.” before this, 


indeed enlarged the empire, but he had not strengthened 
its foundations. During the reign of his father Sh.ah 
Jahan he had been viceroy of the Deccan, or rather of the 
northern portion only, which had been annexed to the 
Mughal empire since the reign of Akbar. Hi.s earl}' 
ambition was to conquer th^ Mahometan kings of Bijapur 
and Golconda, who, since the downfall of A'ijayanagar, 
had been practically supreme over the south. This 
object was not accomplished wthout niany tedious cam- 
j)aigns, in which >Sivaji, the founder of the Marhatta 
confederac}', first comes upon the scene. In name Sivajf 
was a feudator}' of the house of Bfja])ur, on whose behalf 
he held the rock-forts of. his native Ghats ; but in fact 
he found his opportunity in plaj-ing off the ^Mahometan 
powers against one another, and in rivalling Aurangzeb 
himself in the art of treachery. In 1 GSO Sivajf died, and 
his son and successor, Sanihhajf, was betrayed to Aurangzeb 
and put to death. Tlic rising Marhatt.-i power was thus 
. , • • , , i for a time checked, and the Mughal armies were set free 

fe-ience of ihc | to operate in the eastern Deccan. In 168G the city of 
■' ! Bijapur was taken by Aurangzeb i 

a. of her i following vear Golconda also fell 


. J.CTCvcV.'.'t, cijari.!;''? h.ifl built in ot'ucr part.s of Ircl.ind, 
fv.u'i ruuiv rouii l'. fov.-cr.'i. In fonic of the enthrniij (sin", enthir), 
of ib n'' fort.'',' of the .'onth-ive-t of Irclan'1, the hoticca within the 
..^irr.p'.r.** w.-’n: nvole of .stone in the form of a hee-liive, and similar 
'k clo;ri'.:i.r.'-,'' T^'t-h-’V arc called, arc found in the western islands of 
, ..‘•'eotl.anJ. . 


.. , -Th/; Jfjost.striking event, however, in Ireland in the earlier 
;>*.• ■•part- "of IhOG. y, -as- Queen.- Victoria’s Visit. Touched by 
y gallantry of, tho Iri.sh;reoumcnt 3 in South Africa, .and 


, • ■ 'Queen detcrrpi'fied in April to make up for-ihe.los 
.■!. li-md .'.spring 'Itoirday- abroad by paying a-yisil to ' 

• ft* I"*' t - ' 1. * .1 1 tT * ' Tv ' 1 .‘1 • 


Ireland. 


m person, and in the 
No independent power 


then re'rauined in the south, though the numerous local 


i chieftains^ as peUeydrs and^nenV.-s, never formally 

.;:41b.uj With; the I’nnce Consort. Since then, ^sides the - - ’ -..-f . J 

■^;.'.:!fI''ityof'.-thc prince and prince.'s of IVa' 

.'’’.t^^rtl'ietorand Princp George pf Wales 



“iff'A>Vj7,''a.ti(l the duke and duchess of York in 1897 ; hut i 


jnen't at Agra. In 1G82 he sot out with his army on his 


‘ royal residence and the long- I vlctorious march into the Deccan, and from that time until 

■ .coutt.nned absence of the Sovereign in person had aromsed j returned to Delhi. . . . 

it.q'e.vted comment. Directly the announcemonUof the j .• ,• • 

Qn^'Cn’.-; intention yas made the greatest pubjic interest i \The Article on \HD\ A, from ivliich is iJie above extract, is 
■■■’ was.t;iken in the project. Shortly laefore .St Patrick’s Day : 82 pages lo?ig, and ihere are Articles in theTenth Edition on 
Queen U.-;ued an order which intensified this interest, sJNDIAN RELIGIONS, INDIAN HILL TRIBES, BUDDHISM, 


AlmPIHsh soldiers might in future wear a .sprig of shamrock 
■. •‘^'■tiieir lic.-idirear on thi.s national festival. For some years 



?eflr-ihl: 

.(.■iftpiii 


in.it!neUt{f’'A'SVt'.-Iiitd'Tormerly be^Fa plausible grievance. 
•Tin!? tesillt wa.y th-AV.St Patrick’s" T)ay wa.s "jcelebrated in 
•V./itOHdon and thrbfighbut the empire as it-'Edtver had been 
f^Yl’cfore, and when' th'fi- .XJacen Went over to Dublin at the 
beginiring of Aikul she v.'as received ■with the greatest 
•■ enthu.^ia.sm. . . • 


HINDUISM, P4^S£fS, JAINS, &^c., &-c.] 


ENGLAND’S ALLY. 


• .':-J-E/rgpasiiiges printed here' are but an aitempt to give the 
■ reader , some idea. xf '',lfn comprehensiveness of the So pages 
‘an IRELANDfn the Tenth Edition.^ ; 


THE' TOTTERINGr OF 
• .u ■ . -EMPIRE. 


THE MOGUL 


; Prcvidx AriieU (SB pages) In Sir \V. W. HUNTER, 'K.fJ.I.E. 

Inclia.4— Auningzc-b’s long reign, from 

IC.5S to 1707; may be regarded as representing both the 


‘From the Articles (84 pages) hy Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCODK, Captain F. BRINKLEY, Professor W. 
ANDERSON, E. F. STRANGE, and W. G. ASTON. 

Japan.—. . r . . . The most interesting portion of 
Japanese history is that of the rise and fall in the Middle Ages 
of the warlike families whieli in turn seized the power and over- 
awed the crown. Of these the Taira clan stands pre-eminent, 
though much of its historj- is mi.ved up with tliat of its rival, the 
Minanioto clan. The two came first into notice in the 10th 
century, and quickly .increased in influence and strength. It 
would appear, indeed, that the court strove to play oil the one 
against the other, being moved by fear that the jxiwer of either 
might become too great. Tims, if one of the Taira rehelled, the 
Minimotb were authorized by' the emj>eror to subdue him ; while, 
if any members of the latter clan jiroved unruly, the Taira were 
only too "lad to obtain an imperial commission to proceed against 
them. This gave rise to incessant intrigue and frequent blood- 
.shed, fnding at la.st, in the middle of the 12th century, in open 

* r_*_ * * _ 1. \ . .t •_ 


Svarfafe. Tairo no Kivomori :tva“ at that time the head of his 
‘clan ; he was a man of unscrnpnloiis character and unbounded 


. • r ' "c* — • ~~r c : Clan; ne was a man or unscrupulous cnaracier ana unuounaca 

culmin:iti^n^ point of Mughal ]x>^^ and tho beginning of ; ambition, and constantly strove to secure offices at court for Lim- 


^‘•Vnr tbp fitlpc nf o f*pwnf f.TiP ot^.tpIpc riTa rtppcrra-nbTr gpp *n fifl nf f.bic rPTTiPvxr 


He Encyclopaedia Britannioa is now completed with anindez of apwards othoM i-mUlion entries. 
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self, his fainilj-, and his adherents. In 1156-59 severe' fighting 
took place at the capital hotween the rival elans, each side striv- 
ing to obtain possession of the person of the sovereign in order to 
give some colour of right to its actions. In 1159 Kiyomori event- 
ually triumphed, and the sword of the executioner ruthlessly 
completed the measure of his success in the field. Nearly the 
whole of tlio Jlinamoto chiefs were cut off, — among them bein" 
Yoshitomo, the head of the clan. A boy named Yoritomo, the . 
third son of Yosliitoino, was, however, spared through the inter- 
cession of Kiyomori’s step-mother ; and Yoshitsune, also Ypshi- 
tomo’s son by a concubine, was, with his mother and two -j 
brothers, permitted to live. Yoritomo and his half-brother 
YoshitsumS were destined eventually to avenge the death of their 
kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, but this 
did not take place till thirty years later. In the meantime 
Kiyomori’s power waxed greater and greater ; he was himself 
appointed daijO-daijin (“prime minister ’’), and he married liis 
daughter to the emperor Takakura, whom, in 1180, he forced to 
abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who was Kiyomori’s own 
grandson. After raising his family to the highest pinnacle of 
pride and power, Kiyomori died in 1181, and retribution speedily 
overtook the surviving menrbers of his elan. The once almost 
annihilated Minamoto clan, headed by Yoritomo, mustered their 
forces in the ICuantO and other eastern regions for a final attempt 
to recover their former inlluencc. Jlareliing westwards under the 
command of Yoshitsune, they started on one grand series of 
triumphs, terminating (1185) in a crowning victoiy in a sea-fight 
oil’ Danno.ura, near SliimonosLki, in the province of Choshiu. 
The overthrow of the Taira family was complete : the greater 
number perished in the battle, and many were either drowned or 
delivered over to the executioner. The emperor himself (Antoku, 
S2nd of his line), then only in the seventh year of his age, was 
drowned, with other members of the imperial house. The Taira 
supremacy here came to an end, having existed during the reigns 
of nine emperors. '■ 

In 1890 the Constitution tvas promulgated. Imposing 
ceremonies marked the event. All the nation’s notables 
were summoned to the palace to witness' the 
The Con- deliverj’ of the important document', by the 
^on'sQo" Sovereign to the prime minister j 'salvos of 
artillery were fired ; the cities w.epe illuminated, ■ 
and the people kept holiday. Marquis Ito directed the 
framing of the Constitution. He had visited-the Occident 
for the purpose of investigating the development of ,parlia- 
•mentary institutions and studying their practical working) 
His name is connected with nearly every great work of 
constructive statesmanship in the history of new Japan, 
and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was the . 
drafting of the Constitution, to which the Japanese people- 
point proudly as the only charter of the kind voluntarily 
given by a sovereign to his subjects. In other countries 
such concessions were always the outcome of long struggles 
between ruler and ruled. In Japan the Emperor freely 
divested himself of a portion of his prerogatives and, trans- 
ferred them to the people. That view of the case, Ks may 
be seen from the story told above, is not untinged' with 
romance ; but in a general sense it is true. The framers 


of the Constitution did not err on the side of liberality ■ 
They fixed the minimum age for electors and candidate^ 
at twenty'-five, and the property qualification at a payment 
of direct taxes to the amount of 15 7/eii '('SO- s&linfrs) 
annually. The result was that; only 460, OOO"-- persons 
were enfranchised out of a nationiof. 42 millions. '.lA bi- 
cameral system was adopted for: the' Dik; -'-the .’tUppe'r 
:H6use being in part elective, in, part hereditary; and in. 
■part nominated by the Sovereign ; the Lower consisting -of 
300 elected members. Freedom of conscience,’ of',sppe.cli>t 
and of public meeting, inviolability qf .domicile ancl.cotrel'; 
spondence, security from.arre^'oi-;piifii^i^t,.excepr byi 
due process of law, permanence of pidieial "apppintm^^^t 
and all the other essential eiements.'pf'-ciyil lifetyt'wnry; 

T-ri T\i£i 4- ■full A-l.* ‘ i JL- 



creased, or remitted ; nor could any piiblife mofiey'-'be .pal'd) 
out except the salaries of officials, which the Sovereign; 
reserved the right to fix'-.iat will. In ---Tl-- 

vested the prerogatives. df’-d'^laring w-ar ■ ■; ■ 

of concluding treaties, of ’appdinting and ■ ■ ■ 

of approving and promulgating lairs,' ,<. ..... 

ordinances to take the temporary. , plac„. .mo.,.. uz., 

conferring titles of nobility. ‘ t ^!'- 
No' incident in Japan’s m6dei'n.''par,eec v'-sebmed -mo'te' 
hazardous than this sudden ■■;pl'unge' 'mt'o''. pYrltamenta^ 
institutions. Therb had been,- ns shown nb'oy^p'lx,- , 
some . preparatioiV.'.'' Pro'vinciah,''assemblieS-;-had'': 
partially familiarized the people p’ith themgfhbds . -^lysterp,- ■ 
Of.^eliberative bodies. Brit pfoyincial as'^pjhlies ' ' , ■ - 
were at ''best; petty arenas— plae'es where'yt^V)nmkin^Ij^' 
mending of' -rpads, and dhe, 

villages, cani'd^up ’for discussior ■ ' . . ' : 

exercised.'.jio legislative funct 



from the' throne and its entourage of 
the hands of men ■whose.qualifications i'o" pui';'. ' -ii'A ’i 
on the verdict of elector.sp’themselves apparenrly devpia.;pi 
all light fo guide their choie'e-r-this sweeping innpykt?^ 
seemed likely to tax severely;' if not to overtax .'cbm- 
j)letely, the progressive capacities of the nation.' '■ 'JUiat 
enhanced the interest of tffe' situation was Ahat’thej''oli; 
■garchs who held the 'administrative power had taken -'.nc 
pains to win a following in the political fiehLp-;''. 

\JAPAN£SE ■ARTi'.yHE 
KOREA, THE- PROBLEMS OF Tilt: ■ 

THE COMMAND 'OF.-0E SEA ffar 

Eastern s'ubj^fs deairkvith in. tju 

EncyclopcEditilBritdnnica?^. . 

■ ■ ■ , '■?' .f'i -i 


You have been interested in many, probably most, of the above extfnets. ;. vln're^dinj 
them, short as they are, yoid have ..gained a new idea of the development, pf the., Worl^^ 
History. But if the greater part of this pamphlet urere devoted to (extracts -frpm'th 
historical articles, it .would not afford '..space enough to indicate the ra|gd'^f.cHticfem-ani 

research which is at ymur disposal in the Tenth Edition. J.'-'y . 

And if this is true of History and the articles devoted to History in the Tenth Editior 
it is equally true of every other subject to wMch ■■ human tintelligence; has 
In the following pages will.be founa-.a collectip'n pf^^xtracts from the biographical articlpi 
which will be a guide to the reader whose interests In the -lives pf great liien ud]lnatmp,ll 
induce him to ask 'with what completehess'-the EiTc^plopcedia A7.v’to?w,22ca.tyea^e.hi5 -fa^ 



A FEW OF THE 

^ FYlcn V/ho Led 
■ ' Reform, 

.TOIIX WJCLIFFE. 

SIR JOHX ORDCASTLE. 

’ MA|rriX LUTHER. . 

IIULPREICH EWIXGLI. 
;-',TOIIU HUSH. ' : ' 
P^PESIDERIUS ERASMUS. 
CALVIX. 

■c:’Ui(WLAMO SAVOXAROLA. 
’■'lUXATIUS I.OVOLA. 

AVESLEY. - 
;4oHX OF LEYDEX; 
■■STfjI^rEX .M ELAXOTHOX. 
•-V^OUXoUjsbx". 
r.Rlijl^'lR-^AVIER. 

CPJ'XMER. -• 

v f-«rrtTi.’’rj T>r\T?cjcrL-' *tt 
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TOR¥ IN THE 


LLU>MA%;iiBllRFORCE. 


?I70HX RRIGHX.-: :■ 


HISTORICAL FIGURES 

IVJen Who v/ere 
Great Soldiers. 

SCIPIO AFRICAXUS. 
JULIUS CiESAR. 
HAXXIBAL. 
CHARLEMAGXE. ■ 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
THE BLACK PRIXCE. 
PRIXCE RUPERT. 

. JOLIYER CROMAVELL. 
y.IOHX DUKE OF MARLBORO’ 
'.PRIXCE EUGEXE. 

- MARSHAL SAXE. 

. JOHX .SOIUESKL i 

. AUCOAiTE, 'd^TUREXXE. 

■ AV.ALLD^'S't'f^.. ■ 

• ■•^REDERiCK ’’fHE-GREAT. 

PRIXO'ErJ>E COX'bEA-l;?.^' 
.^•WELLlXOfoXl- A v{% 


tent: 


WHOSE LIVES ARE 


IVIen Who Explored 
the World. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
FRAXCISCO PIZARRO. 
AMERIGO A'ESPUCCI. 
-SEBASTIAX CABOT. . - 
HERXAX CORTES. - , 
MAHTIX FROBISHER. '. ' 
SIR JOHN HAAVKIXS.T.; 
SIR FRAXCIS DEAKBX ' 

SIR AA’ALTER -RALEIGH. 
LORD AXSqX-^^‘V • 
FERDIXAXfif -AFAGELLAX. 
CAPTAiX'-epok; 


TOLD IN THE VOLUMES 


IVIen Who Rose 
■from rVothlng-. 

THOMAS A BECKET. 
CARDIXAL AVOLSEY. 
LORD CLIVE. 
CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL. 
CARDIXAL ALBEROXI. 
CARDIXAL DUBOIS. 
GREGORY POTEMKIN. 


Worcester, in, which Charles II. naTTo\^Yescaped from the troopers of the great Protector; 
itiVlciti^l‘f..jBife-lbng ca,tal6^.e oujlarlborough’s victories— Bienheim'jMaiplaquet, Ouclenarde, Ramillies; there 
' 0!>5 tBe figRt agaTrist the Armada, Avhich constitutes one of the fi'nesjt-.passages in the long reign of that bright 
occidental ’ Elizabeth.;, and thet^' fii% the,, victories - of Nelsdn^r-Copenhagen, Nile, Trafalgar; it 
vwere.jdle td’\c6ntinue^^the'li^t. Of wars theipi;aic,.th6' Trojan, Punic, Peloponnesian; the AVars of the 
.Rose.s,.of,'CrDelphs; an^j^Jiibellines ; there aWi^^/TIiirtj'-^Year.s’ AVar, the Seven Year.s’ AA^ar, and the 

cii-»fi'nrloi-»r»Q GJrir»r»ccTr\r» • in Tnr»'ro ■rf>r»Qr»4‘ ■fimno 


•; .- • Tn^ -npnibiit-iQ'i.-jjeopie alive trt-'d^'j.s.as nothing compared with the list of the dead since the beginning 
of thnhrD'T^Id. '^^’Ediniind, Burke oncei^%’ a rhetorical, attempt to e.stim’ate the number of people ivho had 
. pemheih Jn ,th'e b'attl^eld ; but the ^sicis an idle one /5 Almost ecjuallyidle would be any serious attempt 
Ah-j^umpiiiJ’ize the .mas.s of historical informatiort.-within. the .35- quarto volumes of the Encyclopwdia 

Jdj^anhiGCt.y.';' 


'.wX .Vp' • ** *. ■ ' 

J^istoi^'^ndlTift^KiRling’s SIX SERVING MEN (see 133 and 134 of this pamphlet) 

i'VHAT -^bes the 'E sgllsii PtEFORAiATiox signify ? WHEN Rex.aissaxce be .said to have 

■..AeB.^r- ’mrnM'GhRDmEnft ^ ^ mon'.nn/A/rrnw Qv/mA/nc 

• See the article by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

P.EftLu 6 s ,opT 7 g|;|^- Engtad-and Franae, did the Sor- 

-^g^mOMACAULArrmr. ' Airas tore .narks' on the World’e Hietorj? 

- Yv..: -'AYAb.; =';>^;:3:;/> -Seef/7d ari/o/eNOPAL4NStijf^e/alePro/.fflf£W/5//- 

,VHO -A ■ . .... 

. See tbs ert!AlMSh‘t heedihg by Dr tiiMHi. ' ' wftV ' “ '‘'J' ^ 

• • CHEI^fitoyi'ilate Bishop of Lonclon:-ri- f>E' See the late Sir J. H. SEELEY'S article on IsATOL'EO'tT. 


Some among the classes, of 2,060 Contributors to the 35 Yolumei 
the recently completed Encyclopeedia Britannica 


Science 


jengineerino 


Sir Frederick Ltigard 


Lord Kelvin 

P.C., G.C.V.O., O.M. 


Lord Rayleigh 


Prof- ^a/. Phil.f Royal In, ; Srtt’n. Ailz'iser lo 


Trinity House 


Sir E. Leadeh Williams 

Engineer, Mancli’csfh Ship Canal 

Mr. W. Tregarthen Douglass 

■ Engineer of Eddystonc Llglilhonse 


High Contntissianer, Northern Nin 


Sir Harry Johnston 

Consul-General for Uganda Prptcctorcl 


Sir Alichael Foster 

K.C.P., II.P., Prof, of Physiology, Cambridge 


Air. Philip Watts 

Director of Naval Consiructiom Admiralty 


Sir John Lowndes Qorkt ' 

Financial Adviser to Eg^ptioiu-GoVeh 


Sir William Crookes 

Past President, Chemical Society, Great Britain 


Professor Elihu Thomson 

■Electrician to the General Electric Company 


- ’ ^ Professor Ewing 

Professor Dewar . ipfj’f- ^'^r^rhamsm & li'ppiied Mechanics, Camh. 

Prof, of Experimental Philosophy, Cambridg-y '■ -■'.■} Mr.-J.'E Dowson 

Sir Henrv Ro.scne ■ y ’/f: .,:)/nven lor of fhe Dozeson. Gas Plant i ' 


Alajor Sir Alatthew Nathan 

Governor, Hong Kong-'Ny . . 

‘ Sir John Alejiander. Cbclibur 

Agent-General for South: AuUcalia'ia 

. Hon. William Peififa^rlfeeX^ 

■ ■' '-Agent-General 


Sir Henry Roscoe 

Vice-Chancellor, University of London 


Professor Ray Lankester 

Director, Natural History Museum 


Sir Archibald Qeikie 

Direc.-Gcn. Geolog. Survey of United Ningdom 


Sir Robert Ball 

Prof, of Astron., & Direc. ofObser., Cambridgi 


■ Professor Vernon.-Harcourt';t '. /.Y'':- 

frOf..<fivil Engineering, U'n iz’. ' ColLpKontbm. 

-i. ' 

|;:;^ilnn\) anb 

Sir*. George Syderfham.'.Cjarke 
.Member of War Offici'-CoiB'iii'iileg.- 

V . » , - . ■ 

RfinlVt- C 31 . • 


• AL I 


!' • - vT?-" 


Sir Norman Lockyer 

President, British Association, 1903 


■ ■ ^ " Xit^ginve ; 

. -itln Algernon .cj^yes Sw|n^i 

AifPm'r o'frpoeiiiSinhd'Bci'fldds’ 


. ^./AVr. John'-: 


« :• Alaj,-uen. Sir-I.vEKjMdm-icer:: ; ■ ,r „ 

V ^ rinthortfiL^tf^l^ E^ 

• •••.rni/nj.'S? Stf Lesli.e’ SfepKe^.'^.; 


Professor Fleming c'* ■ -f.- -f fr : .V . 

Prof of Elect. Engin., Univ. College, Londofi ‘ ' 

Director of ■^lilitdryflnielligence; Eoulh' Afric.a 

Sir Oliver Lodge S < i : " . . 

Principal, University of Birmingham"' " V ;^ount;Qleichen ■ 

'fi.irecto'rff Intelligence, Soudan Pyoz'inces 

Sir William Thiselton Dyer ' i . , . , o- • tj ..j : '' 

Director. Royal Gardens. eL ...-./J.yice.Adm.ra -Sir Cypnan Bridge.^..,- 


Principal, 


ii.P., Regius, Professor of Greeij Efim 


Sir William Thiselton Dyer 

Director, Royal Gardens, Kezv. 


’ ) ■ ■ . ; Contmanderpin-Chirf Cktnit^tation 

Sir W. de W. Abney Rear-Admiral Sv'^i&Sampson 

Prin. Ass. Sec. , Bd. of Educ., South Kensington Comm'ander U.S. SgimchbiY^^Y of Santiago 


. t ' ' i 

, ;.i';’'; .5ir WalteiS.'Besant ■ . 

g-i-iyf y Author of ’Eondon' 


■iRy--',-:' y-'E 


Professor J. J. Thomson 

Prof, of Experimental Physics, Cambridge 

Professor Q. H. Darwin 

Phimian Prof.Ast. & Exp. Phil., Cambridge 


Sir J. C. R. Colomb';;;,./. , ^ 

Author of ' British Defence. iSod’-i^po'. .fi 


.Vice-Admiral C. C. P. Fitzgerald, 


Superintendent, .Pembtoke Dockyardf-i'-,.;' . 


Professor Karl Pearson 

Prof. App. Math, and Mech., Univ. Coll., L-on. 

Professor H. Alarshall War'd, 

Professor of Botany, Cambridge ... 


1^ _ .Author of 

'• ',v -Sir Ei^'^Sjrtmde. yitompV^ 

Directpi^.'Brilisli.ihisium 


(Sovciinnent 
ant) Bbiniiii'Stratioii 


' ■ ^’’ I^rofessor.Skeat- ‘v 

: . Professor if Anglb-Saxbn, '.CatubrfL 


Professor E. B. Poulton 

Professor of Zoology, O.xford 


! sir 'Alfred Corny n L'yall 

Member of '.Council of Sec. of State for India . 


"i Professor "vSayce .,f, 

' Professor. OfAssyrioidgy, Dxforo 


Sir T. Lauder Brunton 

Physician to St. Bariholomc'zv s Hospital 


■ -Sir Auckland Colvin 

Licilf.-Goz’. N. ((’. Provinces, 1887-1S92 


Professor. Rhys 'Dayids '' 

Prof, of Buddtiist.Literature, 'Univ. Co 


. Sir Henry Thompson, Bt. 

Con. Surgeon to Univ. Coll. Hospital, London-. 


Air. Edmund p.wen 

Senior Surgeon to St., Mary's Hospital, fondoii 


Professor T; C. Allbutt 

Regius Professor. Of Physics, Cambridge 

Professor Q. Sims Woodhead 

Professor of Pathology, Cambridge 


Sir William Lee Warner ' 

• Sec. in Political Depat;t}[teNjf'Iudia: Office . .. 
'• ' , ■ •= -I 
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' ' * -.1 - ’w-f ,• 


5orne among- the classes of 2,000 Contributors to the 35 Volumes of 
the recently completed Encyclopaedia Britannica 


.Mr^ Arthur Symons 
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.Mr. F, Marion Crawford 
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_ . jMrs. Humphrey Ward 
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Mr. n. W. Cable 
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' 'John. Oliver Hobbes’ 
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, ' Mr.'-E. C. Stedman 
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utkor nf-' Jhe Korvian Conquest' 
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•Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
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Sir John Seeley 

' Author of ' Life and Times of Stein' 

_ *Mr. J. E^.C. Bodley 

•f'A ’- 't' Authur'of 'France' 

■ ■■ fXXe ^mes Bryce 

• Author of ' The }hdy I'oman Empire’ 

1* Sir Spencer Walpole - ' ■ 
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.ff f ■ V-' 

Mr. .Richard Bagwell ' ' 

Atdhorof -ffrelaiid under the Tudors' 

. Prof^.sor. Etindpri Petrie - , 

Prof pgvfdojo^^fjjtiivf Policy. London 

- A'X*' ■■*1"' ■ 

ProfessorAV. ^loane 

f*re/. '/iist$jrfy,Co!ifrftaiit Ihhi?'., eVe'c I’iori 

; "Professor E. B. Tylor 

ff Pfufessor of Anthropology^ Ovford - , 

.• Professor -York Po>yelI 

Jlc^iip, I’rofessor, Mod, Hisfory, Oxford 

■■■. 'Professof Percj^''Gar'dner 

fhjfessur ef Classical A rchcrojn^-, Oxford 
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Sir Edward Fry 
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President Hadley , _ 
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'.Sir Robert Giffen, ' 

'Author of ' Essays in Finance’ ' 

. ' . Dr. Caird ’ - 

Master of Balliol College, O.-ffionl 

Professor James ’Ward ' • . . 

'Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge 

Mr. C. S. Loch,. 

i Sec. of Council of I.on. Char. Organizalion Soc. 

. Sir Henry Burdett ' 

Pounder and Editor of ' Die Hospital' 
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Miss A. AL- Anderson 
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Alr.;-t.ebhard Courtney 
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• Sir Joshua Fitch 
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Professor Taussig 

■Prof.'Political Ecun'omy, Harvard University 

, Air.' Lucien. Wolf 
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Professor liiama-Sternegg 

Professor Political Science, Vienna 
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' .’-'. [Bishop lif Winchester , 

The-Rt. ReV.'-W'. Boyd Carpenter, D.D.' 
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■ H,' Ei . Cardinal James Gibbons 
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Canon Hensley 'Henson 
Author of ‘ Cross Bench Views on Current 
Church Questions’ 

Principal Fairbairn 

Principal, Mansfield College, O.vford 

Rev. W. E. Collins 

ProJ'. Ecclesiasltcal History, King's Coll., Lon. 

Hut anb flDusic 

Sir William Richmond 
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Director Kational Gallery oj' Ireland 

Lord Balcarres 

Trustee Xationnl Portrait Gallery 

Sir George Reid 

President Royal Scottish Academy 

Air. Walter Crane 

President, Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 

Air. Sidney Colvin 

Keeper of Prints & Drareings, British Museum 

Air. .M. H. Spielmann 

Editor of ' The Magnsine of.lrl’ 

Dr. Richard Aiuther 

Prof. Art History, Unh’crsily of Breslau 

Sir George Aiacfarren 

Principal of the Royal Acad, of Music, London 

Professor Dannreuther 

Member, Board of Prof., Royal Coil, of dhisic 

Air. J. A. Fuller Aiaitland 

Alusictil Critic of ' The Times ’ 


Cravel anb Sport 

Dr. Nansen 

Author of ' Farthest North ’ 

Airs. Bishop 

.Author of * Korea and her Neighbours' 
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Air. Horace Hutchinson 
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GIRONDISTS AND JACOBINS.] 


F: E a N C E 


'603 


1792. 


The Gi- 
rondist 


communicalioa with the enemy. The feeling against the 
ministers was so strong that after the trial of one” of them 
known to be the queen’s agent, they all resigned, and a 
Girondist cabinet was appointed by the king. Roland, a man 
. of intelligence, spirit, and uprightness, married to the noblest 
mimstry. troubled times, — a lady who was the inspiring 

genius of the Gironde, — was made minister of the interion 
The other name of note was that of Dumouriez, who had 
the portfolio of foreign aftairs. This ministry at once took" 
up a resolute position against the allied sovereigns; and 
Francis II., the new head of the house of Austria, unlike 
Leopold, who had never wished for war, at once replied with 
defiance, ordering France to replace king, clergy, and nobles 
in their ancient dignities and privileges. On the 20th 
April 1792 the Girondist ministry declared war against 
Francis, and the long wars of the republic and the empire 
began. 

The French army was in a state of great confusion; most 
of its officers had joined the emigrants, eager to show the 


War de- 
clared 
against 
Austria. 


Germans “ the way to Paris” ; those who remained were 


Cam- 


Buspected by the people; there was.^Iittle money in the 
treasury, little experience in tho camp.;; Dumouriez hoped 
to make a good beginning by invading Belgium, restless 
in mjjjej. jtg ^Yiistrian masters, and only lately in revolt. All, 
° ‘however, went amiss. One column; was checked near 
Tourna}', lost its guns, killed Dillon its gefieral, and fled 
with cries of “ treason a second' column iwas defeated 
near Mons ; Lafayette and the o.ther geiie.rala hereon- 
halted and stood on the defensive. All France was, uneasy. 
Had her ancient courage departed? was shepoWeifes with-. 

/inf: Jidr 9 nr irnc clio fliA • * i . *....0 


assured them that “ he would do whatever the coiistitutio'r 
ordained that he should do,” — words which; though the\ 
meant little,yet, when joined with thered cap and the kintr’i 
manly bearing, satisfied the people, who departed quietly 
Public opinion seemed at once to go with.the monarch and 
the ministers against this outrage ; the Girondists,' uffio had 
been parties to it, lost ground ; Lafayette eveii ventured 
; tqcome up to Paris from the army to demand;the pimia- 
'fhent of the insurgent chiefs. His attempt; hoapver,' was ii 
■fadure. The Assembly threatened to arrestrhim for leaving 
his troops without orders ; the courtiers of the Tuileriel 
looked coldly on him ; the king gave him no thanks ]'$i, 
for the queen, she liked him no-b'etterithan of old.' He had 
to return quickly to the army. .'Tlvl .'truth was that at- this 



royalists cared nothing, for such c6lis]itutioha%ls as 
fayette; “in a month r..shall-. be free,” • wplft^^iifeeh'^ 


remark. •- 

Prussia had now also declatf-il rg.iihs^'FfinrrLand'uys 
on the march; this moveme:-; i., -i'lii.ii ,;'di po'.v.'r oi 
popularity to the Jacobins. „ Th:; to .Ifu:.;"'. ■'mv'i 

in self-defence. ugainsc the couri ami ils.,- i’.',-;-i-g!>.-;i.’' ;, n.> 
began to call -for the- deposition -U:. 


con 



grew 

gestiqns made themselv 




BUg- 
organi^, 


out her noble officers ? or was she the i - 

The Jacobins grew more vehement; of 

Marat was now heard calling for heads ; suspicioh;-became 
greater than ever against the king, above mil- agaiust' the 
Austrian queen, and the guards 'around them,- wh() -wkfa| 
thought to be inclined to betray tlie'people.;, . The Asseqibly •' 
declared itself as sitting in permauence.^";'‘'Jt ioyeUedfiftea- 
fiures against the refractory priests ; dt tliaf the 

king’s guard should be dismissed, ' and, thft'a camp^lof fed-: 
eral soldiers should be formed at Paris. • 'Tli,q.^ug refused 
to dismiss his guards ; and on a strong'-reihohstrance from 
Roland, he at once dismissed the three chief Girondist minis- 
ters. Dumouriez finding the king obstinate, also rgsi^C.^-J 
office. Louis named a ministry of obscure nieinbers'of'I^h;-" 
Feuillant partj’-, — men who believed in the constitiitioh hf 
1790, and in the royal authority. ■•'It was at this time that 
he sent Mallet du Pan on a secret mission to Vienna, to 
pray the Germans to rescue him from the tyranny- of those 
“ who now ruled with a rod of iron.” ' .- f' * 

The Girondists, thus ejected from power, made common 
cause with the Jacobins, and watched with keen eyes the- 
course of Lafayette, tlie centre of thb constitutional party ;' 
the ministry and all those who. in heart loved the old^r 
system or dreaded the progress, of the Revolution, looked tq 
Lafayette and his army as their only, hope.. He was no 
statesman, loyal and upright a^,. he' was,' and committed 
the great blunder- of defying the' Jacobins. , .At once his 
waning popularity was lost; his party was seen to be that 
of reaction; the people could see-no difference between the 
constitutionalist Feuillant? .and the aristocrat -emigrants, 
insnrrec- “nd the doom of the party: was pealed. On the 20th'' of 
tion of June 1792 the Jac.qbjns f^flied to Lafayette’s manifesto 
the 20th by raising the Parisian populape against the Assembly. That 
body, overawed, and powerless, !Couk^ do notlun.g against so 
fierce and determined an invusiOhj.;- They iiex%Jorced their-jj 
.way into the palace, and there jjq'uis XVI, :iuet ^liem with ^ 
admirable dignity. Tlie populac'e^klionted. (io^yn with thu. : 
veto,” “ recall the ministers, ’’.and;, so forth. The king w6te-; 
the Paris red’ cap, -and the crowd '.was appeased at once. 
It was an ekeited, not a blbodthirsty, mob. that day. , Louis 



Lafay- 

ette’s 

position. 


of June. 


gpafd oi.tlie-. . . 

-th'^vbat^oli^qn.'of men -of A‘ ■ ;*.■■■ ; ' 

. their nam.bV.to, the ever-famo’ • . ••• ■ ■ <,■ 

j by. 'iirehchlneti on so many a hard- won battlefiejd,;-i)^lgbli- 
fibs or .iq-icampaign, 'the Slarmllaise, The extriv^^lanl 
procla'mafToh vAth which Brnnsjvick heralfed 
of his campaign.,did hut. add to'thefuiy o^ie ]'.,■■ (pit ; 
ou the 1 0th of -'August •t'hB great' insurreM§|g ii.'-:’ V-;., il.i 
popular chief Danton;' .B.wept''dver the ■As'sefabJy-'fiVM'' thi 
monarchy,, ifverpq.werihg- .everything a^. -it' passed' hlon'g 



... .- 

fr'ipSi^^une” ; 'lay .■■!;n:i!.ni'i...l'ii,:J- r.; !n.- 4vy;;:i!..;!(L!! 

national gnarJ, nhi) J 

left :ilie hall. Th.egqar;!: , ’..iii:-' )-;,ii , I'.lfy.i'c j 


on the pebplb ;;,' thef-i;': I'lri.'j-':: ;ii:i 
with difficulty, stfr round-.; d by i!::' 

protection of tKe'jrem'i'-!ii:S .\.-'-.,r!'.b:iy..'.^,'-Ub'r g'.vuij 


protection 

of the palac^.l-were. in 


■tviri'. 


.iiV l-'.iii4!tiy.' -ini- 

■sacked; thbi^,‘qbtv;;hjunicipality,^^he3 with' yi.^ory> 
i-p ” 1 ’’ vi.. ronfirrEf-^s ■ powers ;-:t6'*ordfy,|6 

e ■ . ■ ■ ■ Go^ybiition ; f'q;dpchn'6.the;kini 

suspended provisionalfyj ah'(i..'place'd atHh$.’ Lusetiffiourj 
under civic guard; to dismiss th^ministeys.;- to uiakeint 
law the decrees passe6-hut .,viBSied';3?yi'-f^"^^*'S'?;: 
Assembly, was crushed, the 

Temple; the Paris people, under ijisi^fation-.of R.obespierr 
and Danton, 
terrible scenes 


maSsaqres of the “ killers at six da^Vy^'w® 'clea 



l-jDabtbhv'burl; 

k-ijjd: 

-rr-_-' -rv.DflivI “Li. 


passitms,-' 
spirit ;bf^fbb 'tim. 


'■ He yyiSaiD statesman,. aqd' had"'-,iittle';'c.han.ce ot . pfermanfei 
■'Wn-ft-o??' wbpn Tvif.hfirl ftiVn.in’st the 'vfrtnbii&rche .incofrujrtib 


The above 


po'^'ef/vvhen pitted again'st the vi'rf . , , , . . , 

.Eo'bbs^&fye, whq.'had.k§]^t.sednrDffl]iiqit^.of Ihe insurf e 

facsimile of one of -tli.e" 30,000- pages whihh make up ih&-.Tentlfe^|jtion7,ot^^^ 

Another Snecinien Page from the TOork may he seen-on.p.^lOS of thifi Review. - 
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'Rvif.n.TiTiir.n,. 
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Cm: r.tf hart ttcn among us; hands that penned 
frd terguts that uttered wisdom.— WORDSWORTH. 

!p, d:-:t di"e’tr:!l/ in trir/ difTertnt eoosh of the world, is the soul of all social business among men.— CARLYLE, 



vrcTC dedicated. Pure aesthetic enjoyment has been replaced by a desire to find human values in art, in 
literature, in science, in the drama. We are not content to know that Lord Rayleigh discovered a new 
Constituent of air called Argon, we want to view the discovery in relation to the discoverer ; instinctively we 
seek to establish in our minds some connesrion between the man in his everyday aspect and the achievement with which his name 
has become associated ; and the more unexpected are the contradictions in men’s lives, the more we are attracted by the problem 
of t.-ying to reconcile the.m. 

. ^ Hov/isit that a great commander like Lord Roberts, whose profession has been called one of “scientific destruction,” 
should hesitate to harm an obnoxious fly that buzzes between him and the pages of- Jomini’s “ Art of W^ar.” In our con- 
Sir Charles Russell as a figure in the world of humanity, how are we to reconcile his eloquence as leading counsel 
for Qrcat Britain in the Behring Sea Arbitration with his unflagging interest in a subject of so widely different a nature as 
horse racing ? ■ 

. For the.,soluSon of problems .-like these the Encyclopaidia Britannica is an unrivalled book, a most comprehensible and 
■ ^aslworthy libraryxif.detailed reference in every phase .of lifefs,activity as illustrated in the biographies of poets, musicians, 
.^'^hiolars, churchmen, itatesnien, soldiers, merchants, larvyers, and every other rank which has helped to build up the history 
-• of Cie past and the. present..'^ Not only to satisfy some point of controversy that arises with regard to these men is the 
Encyclopaedia Brkaiuiica of the greatest utility; .bift it'also dfiers in the variety of its biographies the most pleasant and 
V., profitable literathre-J’or anyone who casually pidks a volume wherewith to occupy a stray half-hour. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A N>EW ERA, 


jfh • 


A short extract f Torn the 

. K I ngf; Edward .VII.—-.. . . , On the death 
of Qiitiui Victoria on 22nd Janrian* 1901, .J:he question 
X . what title tlie new king wonld.'itssume.wa.s speedily set at 
'Ve.-t by tho.popiilar anuounc.eni’ent that he-.'vrould be called 
* : Edwaul the .Seventh. -Thg.riew reign began aaspiciously 
dp-tlie heading of a Prii’y-Coimcil-nt St. James’s Palace, at 
which lUo.lI'Cing. announced Ms intention to follow/jn -his 
. ’ pa“il6M-??l>^!s; faotjie{jS, and to govern ,as a constitutional 

■ Ihe oaths of allegiance. On l4th 
lY]jriiart-.the;-KiTyg:and Queen opened Parliament in state. 
Shorlly. aftei*tt3r3,=Efri,t w^w.uunounced that the visit of the 
U'nko, , and'bSiudi'Hs'-of lyitk to ,Au,=tra!ia, in order to in- 
augurate. tluT new fjpmmonwealth, which had been sanc- 

■jr-tioned. by Victoria, would be proceeded with ; and I 

■ A tin Iblji .March they set out on boardythe py/AiV with a ' 
brilliant .=uite; The tour lasted till Lst ISovember, the i 
’... 'dyke ahdMuehfes haHng visited Aastralia, Xew Zealand, | 
" thuRGa pc', arid Canada; and on their return the King, | 

- vip),-.6th -Kovember,, created the duke prince of Vales 

■ ^riy'. earl;.of'C'he.'-ter.' i.Iu the meanwhile Parliament had 
.settled the- ne'vV,Civil,li.st. (< 2 .r.) at £470,000 a year.' On 

A'-22.nd- Mav the King had a narrow escape in .Southamj)- 
•'{'an Vater,- on boarcT Sir T. Lipton’.s •yacht Hluimroch JJ. 
{which ■ubs to' compete ffir.the America Cup). 'The v-acht 
■••c.hf^d hcr r.iasts, .'srcTs, and ontire sjjread of can v.-re ..carried 
, King;suffered no injurv-. The 

>I?;^U'-'.':tip^4i enlarging- the Ec.^aP-Htle to include specific 
‘•^^^uciitiofvyif -the colonial, empire had been disciissed during 
and on 30th' ..July Parliament passed a Eifl to 
I ^n^dV tiui'.'King to stjle' himself “Edward 'ML, by the 

- »x 3 ce .of “Goi .'of the United .Kingdom of Great Britain 
and IreLand. and of nlU the 'British Dominions, .beyond 


hiograplixcal' Article on' •. 

the Sca.s, King, '.'Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 

India.,” 

\Biographies of all modern Sovereigns colli be found in 
the Tenth Edition. See, for example, the Articles 

VICTORIA, WILHELMINA, WILLIAM II., Gernfan 
Emperor, &--c., <5^r.] 


A PRIME MINISTER “BEFORE THE MAST.” 


From the biographical Article on 

-ItO, Ma.rquiS. — But Ito felt that, his 

kfaowledge of foreigners, if it wa.s to be thorough, .should 
be sought for in Europe, and with the connivance of 
Choshiu he, in company with Inouye and three other 
young men of the same rank as himself, determined to risk 
their lives by committing the then capital offence of 
vi-,iting a foreign coiintiy. Vith great secreev' they made 
their way to Kaga.=aki, where the;' concluded an arrange- 
ment with the agent of Me.ssrs. Jardine, ilatheson & Co. 
for pa-csages on board a vessel which was about to .sail for 
.Shanghai (1863). At that port the adventurers separated, 
three of their number taking ship a,s pa.ss;enger.= to London, 
while Ito and Inouye pjreferred to work their passages 
before the ma.=t in the Pega.nis, bound for the .‘■ame destina- 
tion. For a year the.se two friends remained in London 
studying Engii.di method.=i-._but then events occurred in 
Jap.an which Tccalled them to. their country. Tlie treatie.s 
lafelv concluded by the Sliogun with the foreign Power.s 
conceded the right to navigate the..=trait of .Shimono.seki, 
leadin" to the Inland Sea. On the northern shores of 


Who were Anacharsis, Mavrogordato, Potemkin, Godoy 

] 

for America in 1860, 


See the Tenth Edition. 
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this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
Choshiu, who refused to recognize the clause opening the 
strait, and erected batteries on the shore, from which he 
opened fire on all ships which attempted to force the 
passage. The ShOgun having declared himself unable in 
the circumstances to give effect to the provision, the treat}' 
Powers determined to take the matter into their own 
hands. Ito, who was better aware than his chief of the 
disproportion between the fighting powers of Europe and 
Japan, memorialized the Cabinets, begging that hostilities 
should be suspended until ho should have had time to use 
his influence with Chosliiu in the interests of peace; With 
tliis object Ito hurried back to Japan. But his eflbrts 
Avero futile. Cliosliiu refused to gi^’o way, and suffered 
the consequences of his obstinacy in the destruction of his 
batteries and in the infliction of a heavy fine. The part 
jilayed by Ito in these negotiations aroused the animosity 
of the more reactionary of his fellow-clansmen, who made 
repeated attempts to assassinate him. On one notable 
occasion he Avas pursued by his enemies into a tea-house, 
Avhere he Avas concealed by a young lady beneath the floor 
of her room. Thus began a rotnaptic acquaintance, 
Avhich ended in the lady becoming the AA'ife of the 
fugitiA’c 


[T//e Eticvclopcciiia Britannica also coulauis Biografihics 

of LI HUNG CHANG, Sir SALAR JUNG, KHAIREDDIN, 
NUBAR PASHA, SHEREFF. PASHA, -and 7 )iany other 
Oiiciital dipIomalistsF\ , ■■ 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE. : 


From the Article on 

Lind, Jenny.— Her dchitt had. been 

so much discussed that the furore shek created aa'p's' a 
foregone conclusion. Still, it exceeded everything of the' 
kind that had taken place in London"' or 'anj'Atfhpte- else, 
in the genuine enthusiasm the singer mhde'j the sufferings 
and struggles of her Avell-dressed admirers, who had to 
stand for hours to get into the pit, haA'c become historical. 
She sang in several of her favourite characters, and -in 
that of Susanna in Figaro, besides creating the {jart of 
Amalia in Verdi’s unsuccessful opera, I Masnadieii, 
Avritten for England and performed 22nd July. Ifi'the,i 
autumn she ajApeared in operas in hlanchester and Liver- 
pool, and in concerts at Brighton, Birmingham, Hull, 
Edinburgh, GlasgoAV, Perth, NorAvich, Bristol, -Bath, and 
Exeter. At HorAvich began her acquaintance AA’ith Bishop 
Stanley, Avhich aa'Os said to have caused her final deter- 
mination to give up the stage as a career. After fpixr. 
more appearances at Berlin, and a short visit to Stock- 
holm, she reappeared in London in the season of 1848, 
Aviien she sang in L’Flisire d’Asnore and J Pnritam, in 
addition to her older parts. In the- sarne year, she- 
organized a memorable performance of Flijah, AA'ith the,' 
receipts of AA'hich the Mendelssohn Scholarship aa’us 
founded, and sang at a great number of charity and 
benefit concerts. At the beginning of the season of 1849 
she intended to give up operatic singing, but a conipromip 
AA'as effected by AA’hich she Avas to sing the music of six 
operas, 2 JO>’formed Avithout action, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; but the first, a concert performance of II Flav.to 
dfagico, AA'as so coldly received that slie felt bound, for the 
sake of the manager and ,tli,e. public, to give Aa'c more.;| 
regular representations, and . ■her - last stage jaerformance 
was on the 10th May lS-49;.-in lipbert le .Fiahle. Her^ 
decision AA'as not even reA'oked.Avhen the king of SAveden.- 
urged lier to reappear in operajatber old home. She paid 
visits to Germany andlStvedcn again before her departure 


« Liverpool, for the fir,uS.o“" - “‘‘■’'"■.i 


TTo j 1 ■ ■ • ■ T England;-, in an oratorio 

ot Handel, singing the soprano music in -The JlessiaA 
AA'ith superb art. She remained in Americajor. nearlybwd 
years, being for a great part of the time, engaged by 
Barmun, the famous speculator. . . . .j., . 

[OF biographies of -a; omen famous in the;' musical and 
dratnatic 'luorld the E?!cyclopa:dia Bri/afinica "is 'fi/lF 

SCHUMANN, Mrs KEELEY, FA-NNY'-KEMBLB;- 
■mdarne MODJESKA, ELLEN TERRY, are Pup-aijetr 6f 

those ‘Whose lives are the subjects of Artictesi] ' " ijF -i-. 


THE FIRST WOMAN-DOCTofe 


’ h-.vi •. 
v'*'- 'T-h 




From the hiograpMcal AHtch 6n *' ’ ! . 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett( 1836 ;y^-;i^), 

English medical practitioner, daughfec'of.Eewsoii' Garrett, 
ofAldeburgh, Suffolk, AA-aSborfrih I83(J, and-:. ediicatedkat 
home and at a private schoplf ' In d&fib''''s]ie',.Tesoiye'dkto 
study medicine, an unheard-of thing f> . ' ' 
da,y.s, and one which was regarded .by' ' ■ . ; 

as, -almost indecent. Miss Garrett ■ ^ ' 

some more or-; less irregular instruction ht the MiddlSsfex- 
.Hospital, London, -b'utrwas reused adrbissiQffras a full 


London Hospital, and Avitih^ifle of the -jArofessors at;.-,^' 
.AndreAA’i;. University, and-, at flie Edfp^rgh Extra-MuiAI 
Schoq]..',: .i^ebad no less difficulty in'gmpjfig 'a- q.ualifyiiig 
diploma to practise me'dicine. Londdii;V&niversity,..’ tlie 
RoyaT.GolKges of Physicians and Surgeons, •i'dtfd’ marij 
other dxaniimng bodies,' refused to admit .her td'dheir.bXr, 
’.aminatid'ns jibiit ,_in..'th6 end the Societyr'^-jfApb.the'cafie.s, 
London, allowed her tb. enter for the License of Apf^fhe^ 
caries’ .Hall, Avhich she obtained in 1865.-' In ,18Q^,she 
was a^Apointed general medical attendants to SL Mary’s 
Dispensary, a London institution started to .'ehltble .poof 
women to obtain, medicat-ii^j) from qualified pfactiiibilers 
of their oAvn sexi’iPThe dispensary soon developed into the 
HeAv H6spitaf'Tor’'\yomen',S'aildv there- she' ■ftbrhed'.for over 
[.tAventy years. In 1870 she pfetMned the Piyis^.degi-pe.of 
'M.D. The-same year shcS'Avasi^ected to the'-fiiet Londep 
Seh^L Board, at the heacL-of -the -poll.fQr;,;Srar.^bbp£ie,','aiid 
Avas alsd made one- of the A'isifihg 

London Hos^Aital for Children. -. it'*-! 

hir J. G.' S. Afidersdii, ft' shipoAAper, 'bpt:^lk|suci|.;giv« up 
jAractice. She- Avo'rked steadily ^fehe,^@.%^h^nt: jof the 
Ncaa- Hosjiital, and (from 1874) ^"'.the'^ied^ti-bf a .boim 
plete School of Medicine iji'-Lond'ffii fpr.wbnidn,- jBqth ili- 
stit.ntion.s .huA'c siiice befen handsoffielv a'nd.sfiitdbly- housed 


stitutions JiftA'e since b^n handsoffiely a'nd^itdbly- housed 
and equip 2 A^, - tli'e Hbav Hospital^ (in thekE'uston.ji.oaff’ 
being Avorked entirely by medicitl- women;, and the- School 
(in Hunter Street, IV.G.) having, over 200-stud^ts, niOsl 



East Anglian' branch 


AcSatron, 

The movement for the ■ ' ■ medfg^ 

profession, of AA'hich. bhe was the indetatigapiejAion'een^f 

England,.-, has extended* not only b.6 -.every 


fS/r-ty. GULL, Dr CHARCOT, Lord LISTEd^^lr^ 
M'CORMAC, -PASTEUR, VIRCHOW} Sir HY, THOhlPSOfi 
■B'ir.JAUES PAGET, are only a f elf of iheigreatytettfpjih, 
ihedical ludrld ruhose lives ar'e rel&'iid tti iliE Tenth EdtTio) 
ofthe Fnc^clopcedia jBritanTticaF^'!. ' .. .. - - . ■; 


For the .titles of some of the Articles on Medicipet^ see p. 194 . 

' ' ‘ - ' i, .'vl ■ 
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Lhasa, the Mysterious 

iiuictfi. to-clnv arc the j)ortion.s of the earth which can be said to be mysterious. Kxplorers by 
land and se.a have di.-covered and described for us nearly all the globe; but Lhasa, the capital of 
'I’ihet, within onlv two hundred miles of the frontiers of Sikkim, remains almost as full of mystery as 
in tho'C day.s 'll hen Clive, the cotton clerk, added up his invoices in the little office at Calcutta. All 
that can lie told of thi.s fascinating region, and that extraordinary being the Lhama who reigns over 
th«-conntry, is to be read in the interesting articles devoted to the subject in the Tenth Edition. 


THE INVENTOR OF GERMANY. 


Frr,ra lhi Article (5 pageSj hj J. W. HEADLAM. 

Bism3.rck. — The relations with Napoleon 

form one of the most interesting but obscurest ejiisodes in 
nhonarck's career. tVe have seen that he did 
share the common prejudice against co- 
. tinpoteon. opwition with Fritnce. He found Napoleon 
wilhiig to aid Prus-sia as he had aided Piedmont, 
.vviis ready to accept his assistance. There was this 
* •‘different,' tliat he nsked only for neutrality, not armed 
. '.¥.ryf.-f.aiice, and it is improbable that he ever intended to 
^ 't6&cn.‘ife any German territoiy; he .showed himself, how- 
‘^"i.more than one occasion read}’ to discuss plans for 
Cxtcfulir^ French territoiy on the side of Belgium arid 
- ■ w'ho had npt anticipated the 

:t:^rd'''^U(S:vss of Prussia, after the battle of Koniggrafz' 
ijt- tKe'’^ciyue.st .Sf -Austria- came forward as mediator, and 
ther^ }^h} a few diys during- wJiich it was probable that 
Ptiissla would -Layfr'to meet a French attempt to dictate- 
te.niis of jjeacG; '■■■•Bismarck, in this crisis, by defetrihg to 
tlie emiierof in appearance avoided the danger, ‘but he 
/ knew that ho’k^ been deceived, an'd the cordial under- 
spinding was iley'er renewed. ' Immediately after an 
. .-ariiiistjcc had. been arranged, Bonedetti, at the orders of 
, •-' tR^'Prench Government, demanded as recompense a large 
; tract of /German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. 
This Bismarck peremptorily .-fefi^ed, declaring that he 
would, "rather ^liave war. Beficdelti .then..in?de another 
, projKjSal; '.submitting a drafF-treaty by-iiyhrch' Trance vvas 
to’ support Prus-sia in adding 'jtii'e SouSriiCterman states, to 
the new confederation, and 'Germany wa.s‘to support France 
'in'the annexation of Luxembu'rgland Belgium. Bismarck 
-cli.=cnssedj' hut jlid not conclude the treaty; he kept, how- 
.w evcr,,a cojiyptAhe’ draft in Benedetti’s handwriting, and 
■ publi-shed in the summer of 1S70 so as to 

injureTthe credit. of Napoleon ip England. 

~r‘ ' \ 

■c' t^Amprig^'iEuropedn'^statcsmen to whose lives Articles 
are devoieii i/i the Encyclopcedia Britacmica are Count VOP 

■-’BULOW, Signo'r CRISPI, Margdf^- de JlilDIRI, STAMBU- 
' LOFFy Count-'d.lURAVIEFFrLEON SAfi'MES FERRY, 

. and GAM B ETTA.]- i ' " 


THE AUTHOR OF “ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 

■ ■■ " : -1 Frdm’ihe Uorjraphical Article on 

Newman, Cardinal. — He assisted 

liFhately in his popular work on Logic, and from him he 
gained liis first definite idea of the Christian Church. He 
broke with him in 1827 on the occasion of the re-election 
of Peel for the University, Newman opposing this on 
personal grounds. In 1826 he became tutor of Oriel, and 
the same year R. H. Froude, described by Newman as 
“one of the acutest, cleverest, and deepest men ” he ever 
met, was elected fellow. The two fonned a high ideal of 
the tutorial office as clerical and pastoral rather than 

secular. In 1827 he was a preacher at Whitehall. 

In June 1833 he left Palermo for ^Marseilles in an orange 
boat, which was becalmed in the Strait of Bonifacio, and 
here he -wrote the verses, “ Lead, kindly Light,” which later 
became popular as a h}’mn. He was at home again in 
Oxford, 9th July, and on the 14th Keble preached at St 
Mary’s an assize sermon on “National Apostasy,” -which 
Newman afterwards regarded as the inauguration of the 
O.vford Movement. In the words of Dean Church, it 
■was “ Keble who inspired, Froude who gave the impetus, 
and Newman who took up- the work”; but the first 
organization of it -n’as due to Mr H. J. Rose, editor of the 
'■^British J/ayaziTifr, who has been styled “the Cambridge 

"It was in liis 
that 'a meeting of 
.5th to •29th July 

V’^iave^-’fvithin anv State or designated part'of a State, the (Nev.’man ,was not present), at which it was resolved to 
' Tijeopie whereof 'shall then be in irebellion against the fight for “the apostolical succession and the integrity 
■United ,gtates, shall be then, thenceforward, and for ever of the Prayer-Book.” 

' v'- For Specimen '^'ges and eiplanation of the Index, see pp. 164 and 165. 




.THB:!sUVE’S FRIEND. 




'■From thcArlidi \5 pqies) hj Col. J. G'. N ICO LAY, author 

- ' of Lije oj Altraham 

i-inebin, Abraham.— ^ - • MTth public 


free.” In his message to Congress on the 1st of December 
following he again urged his plan of gradual, compensated 
emancipation “as a means, not in exclusion of, butadditional 
to, all others for restoring .and preserving the national 
authority throughout the Union.” On the 1st day of 
.Januar}’ 1863 the final proclamation of emancipation was 
duly issued, designating the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Missi.ssi]>j)i, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and certain portions of Louisiana and 
Virginia, as “ this day in rebellion against the United 
States,” and proclaiming that, in virtue of his authority as 
coinmander-in-chief, and as a necessary war measure for 
.suppressing rebellion, “I do order and declare that all 
j)ersons held as slaves within said designated States and 
parts of States are and henceforward shall be free,” and 
pledging tlie executive and military power of the Govern- 
ment to^mkintai'D such freedom. The legal validity of 
these proelamatioris* was never pronounced upon by the 
national courts ; but their decrees, gradually enforced by 
the march of armies, were soon recognized by public opinion 
to be practically irreversible. Such dissatisfaction as they 
caused in the border slave States died out in the stress of 
war. • . , I , 

\fro the history of AMERICA are devoted nearly loo pages 
in the Tenth ’Edition.'] 






A PAGE OF PORTRAITS FROM THE TENTH EDITION. 



EDV/aKD AUGUSTUS FF-EEMAX. CAFDI^*AL ^EWMAK. 


A few weeks Jater Newnmn started, apparently on Ms 
own initiative, the Tracts for the Times, from which the 
movement was subsequently named “ Tractarian." At this 
date Aewman became editor of the British Critic, and he 
also gave courses of lectures in a side-chapel of St Mary’s 
in defence of tlie via media of tlie Anglican Churcli as 
between Eomanism and popular Protestantism. His in- 
fluence in Oxford was supreme about the year 1839 when 
however, _ his study of the nionophysite heresy first raised 
in his mind a doubt as to whether the Anglican position 
was really tenable on those principles of ecclesiastical 
aiithority which he had accepted ; and this doubt returned 
when he read, in Wiseman’s article in the Bithlin Review 
on _ The Anglican Claim,” the words of St Augustine 
against the Donatists, “ secunis judicat orhis terramm ” 
words which suggested a simpler authoritative rule than 
that of the teaching of antiquity 

magnetic personality, unth an intense 
belief in the significance of his oivn career ; and his 
character may be described as feminine, both in its strength 
and in its weakness. As a poet he had inspiration and 
genuine power. Some of Ms short and earlier poems, in 
spite of a characteristic element of fierceness and’ intoler- 
ance in one or two cases, are described by Sir R. H. 
Hutton as “ unequalled for grandeur of outline, purity of 
taste, aud radiance of total effect”; while his latest and 
longest, “The Dream of Geroutius,” is generally j-iecog- 
nized as the happiest efibrt to -represent the unseen 
world that has been made since the time of Dante. His 
prose style, especially m his Catholic days, is fresh and 
vigorous, and is attractive to many who do not sympathize 
with his conclusions, from the apparent candour with 
which difficulties are admitted and grappled rrith, while 
in Ms_ private correspondence there is a charm .that 
places it at the head of that branch of English literatimfS. 

But ho had many of the gifts that go to make 

a first-iute journalist, for, “with aU his love for and'- his 
profound study of antiquity, there was something about 
him that was conspicuously modern.” Nevertheless,- with 
the scientific and critical literature of the years 1850-90 
he was barely acquainted, and he knew no Gorman. . . 

It is certain that he explained to his own 

satisfaction and accepted every item of the Roman Catholic 
creed, even going heyond it, as in holding the Pope to be 
infallible in canonization ; and while e.vpressing his pre- 
ference for English as compared vitli Italian devotional 
forms, he was himself one of the first to introduce such 
into England, together n-ith the ritual peculiarities of -the 
local Roman Church. The motto that he adopted for use 
with the arms emblazoned for him as cardinal — Cor ad cor 
loqintur, and that which he directed to be engraved’ dh 
his memorial tablet at Edgbaston — Ex uvibris et imagini- 
bus in veriiatein — together seem to disclose as much ’as 
can be disclosed of the secret of a life which, both to con- 
' temporaries and to later students, has been one of almost fas- 
cinating interest, at once devout and inquiring, ‘aflectionate 
and yet sternly self-restrained. ; , • 

[The lives of PUSEY, KEBLE, , Cardinals WISEMAN, 
ANTONELLI, GIBBONS, and RAMPOLLA, arc all narrated 
in the Tenth Edition^ 
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THE FOUNDER OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
JN G ERMA NY. 

From the biographical Article on 

LaSalle. How began the short-lived 

actwty wMch was to give Mm an historical significance. 
It was early m 1862, when the struggle of Bismartk with 
the Prussian liberals was already begun. LassaJJe, who 
had always been a democrat of the most advanced t'vpe 
saw that an opportunity had come for asserting a third 
great cause— that of the working men— which would but-, 
flank the liberalism of the middle classes, and might evfeht 
command the sympathy of the Government. His politVfef 
programme was, however, entirely subordinate to ikd 
social, that of bettering the condition of' the 'workihW 
dasps, for which he believed the schemes 6f’ ^chh^ 
Delitzsch were utterly inadequate, Lassalle flung himself 
mto the career of agitator with his accustomed vigour 
His worst difficulties were with the working’“meu ^hem^ 
selves, among whom he met tlie most discouraging apathy. 
For a war to the knife with the liberal press he was quite 
prepared, and he accepted it manfully. His missionras 
organizer and emancipator of the working class Iksted only 
two years and a half. In that petiod he issued- ’about- 
twenty separate publications, most of them speeches'.hiid- 
pamphlets, but one of them, that against Sehulze-Delitzscbf- 
a considerable treatise, and aU full of keen ahd-.;vigorous 
thought. He founded tlie “ AUgemeiner :• Deutschet' 
Arheilervep.in,” was its president and almost ,, single- 
handed ’cbkmpion, conducted its affairs, and carried on a 
vast ;bofrb,^ondence, not to mention about a dozen ^te 
prosecutions in'-wMch he was during, that, period involved; 
Berlin, Lmpsic, Frankfort, and the industrial centres qh' 
the Rhine, .were the cMef scenes of his activity. .His 
greatest success was on the Rhine, where iw the:..6urhr 
mers of 1863 and 1864 his travels as missionary, of th’^ 
new gospel resembled a triumpbal processio^ii . -Tbh 
agitation was growing rapidly, but he had achieve’d.t^trie 
substantial success when a most unworthy dei^y'$6sed 
his career. ’ , •.If':' k 

BTiile posing as the M^siah of. the poor’ was a 

man of decidedly, fashionable and .luxurious habitC' ’His 
suppers were well known as among .' the most .exquisite^ id 
Berlin. It was the most piquant feature of . .his Iffie .jth'at 
he, one of the gilded youth, a connoisseur in ’’wines, a'fi3 & 
lea.rned man to boot^had become agitator and the champiou 
of the working man. ■ In one of the Iiterar 5 ’'aiid fashionable 
circles of Berlin he had met a young lady., a'Friiuleiii .yeii 
D’dnniges, for whom he at once felt a passion, which'. ifVf 
ardently reciprqcated. In the summer of 1864 he meVh’ej 
again on the Kigi, when they resolved to marry. Sh’i-.wm 
a young ^ lady of twenty, decidedly. uncohYentional ’anc 
ori^pal-jin character, but the'daugl^CT.<of- a -Bavariar 
diplofhatist theu resident at Geneva, wla^^s angry bay on’c 
all bounds when he heard of^. the pro^os^ mabjh, mne 
would', have absolutely nothing’.-fq dp'-nuth iSssalle.’' , -. _ , 

, [Tile. biographies of KOSSuM EARIBAl'ni, HFNR] 
GEORGE,' G. J. HOLYOAKE, UEBKNEOHT, BRADLAIIGH 

among many other reformers, are in tlie Tenth Edition o 
the Encyctopcedia BritannicaF\ .. -.•’'T ’ • •' 


Shall we ever Fly? -fL ri" ’ k,., 

It may be safel}’- asserted that we have reached the- Tihiii: . 6'f ,;what is possible with the navigab] 
balloon ,- and Lord Kelvin warns us that the achievem’elits.of ' Mojjsieui' Saiitos-Dumont record br 
a slight progress towards human flight. In the articlfe-i^'ALlRONAUTICS ” in Vol. .25 . wiil ‘I 
found a reasoned exposition of the advances made' during recent years in’ aerial science. ' 
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THE XAUJE OF THE INDEX IN CONNEXION WITH SUBJECTS OF BIOGRAPHICAL INTEREST. 


J X T!:op^phy the Infle.-c trill prove invaluable to 
tl.o rr.'ifl- T. for instance,-, he may have heard of 
Ilamolino v.-ithout being able .to associate the 
nn::;-! -.rith any ilufinitc group of facts. In the Index 
hi' L-ts merely to turn to the entry ■ 

P-irr.oLr.o, ry'tlrLa, 5 CTc; 17 102 ^, 

'and he tvill find references to passages intvhich the mother 


-THE GLORY OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
: • . STAGE. 


' From the lAonrapldcal Article on 

Gai'rlCk', — His father, Captain Peter 

Garrick, traa on a recruiting e.vpedition tvhen his celebrated 
•^on r.as Ijirri at Hereford on February 19, 171G-17. The 
captain 'usually resided at Lichfield on half pay, but, in 
,!• order lodjinetit his large family, he accepted an offer to 
• .;y)ro<5#fif 'on .^irvicc' to Gibraltar, in place of a brother officer 
lit'Ti'ift! .v.-iivdesirOhS of retuniing to England. This kept him 
from home, and the letters -written to 
f'/trim by “little Davy,” acquainting him svith the doings at 

• Liclifieldjjxtrc" highly, interesting .memorials of theffuture 
Ko.»ai;'isl_,'‘'Tn'hi5 nineteenth year, after rcceiviffg-a' good 
6:lnj-aioa at -the grammar- .school of Lichfield, ■ j&a-(H4/-a^3 
•t^tnt to tho-' establishrhent-nt Edial, opened fo Jiine-'or July 

-^'1,71)0 by '.SamiJet Johnson, his senior by seven years. The- 
■'•'Edial iicademj' was .shut in about sbe months, and on the 
'i '.fid'- of March •'I73(5-il7 master and pupil, Johnson and 
: - -Garricl:, left I^iclffield' for London, the one to commence 
- ljlii'.fMi'dy of the htw,;and the other to try his tragedy of 
... ./^^te^.Ibhfisriri,-as ho afterwards said, “with twopence 

• Invlfptnny-.in his pocket,” and Garrick “with three-half- 
, peiii-'c in his.” .Seven days afterwards, however, Garrick 

•.wakTI.'ft^'rcd.^of Lincoln’s -Inn, but after remaining for a few 
yr^Lr'mthS in .;London, hb resided for some- time -with Mr 
•■GfJs^'rl,' a- distinguished teacher' at Rochester -(aftenvurds 
' Lucasian professor at Cambridge). Captain Garrick, -.who 
had returned from- Gibralter, -died about a month after his 
iij,^Ton's-’arrivnl;in' London. .Soon afterwards a rich-'uncle, 
‘-c^'winc merchant-at Lisbon, in his will left David a sum of 
■ /'i'lt'OOj.aild-'ie.and his brother entered into partnership as 
- , vriup. .mcrelmuts in London and Lichfield. - The concern 
-: was pot-inyispcrous — though Foote’s assertion that he had 
, ‘k'nowiT.Qa'rrick with three quarts of vinegar in -the -cellar 

- callirighfuiseK a ryine merchant need not be takentlaterally 
■- -riband bofote.'-thc end of 1741 he had spent nearlyLalf of 

Irb .£ 1 poo. /His-'pafsion for the stage completely engrossed 
liy'prj: -Ire .-tried his hand both at dramatic criticism and at 
7;dran)atie;aUthorship, and made his first appearance on .the 
■ afage latc'-in,, 17.40-1, incognito, as harlequin at Goodman’s 
' Fkld-S; -whcrefiliVoodward, being ill, allowed him to take 
hii place during a few scenes, "il’hen the manager of the 
-4ani'c the.atre, Giffard, took a party of players to Ips-wich, 
G-vrrick accompanied them, and there made his first essay 
ivs an actor under the name of Lyddal, in the- part of the. 

- ■black 'Abonn (in .‘South'eme’s Oroonoio^, ' His success-,qn: 
.the provincial boards determined his Tuture: career. . 

*'■ [m'sSIDDONS, KEAN, MAGREADYi 'SALVlNI, PHELPS. 
A'^QTHERN, GOQUEUN, and CEDW IN ^SQOTH, are a few - 
;• of those historical stage, figures whose -Hves are detailed 
' i ir, the Encyclopcedia BritanTtiCaCy ■ - 


of the great Napoleon is mentioned in connexion with 
the facts that he seeks. The age at whieh she married, 
the number of her children, the origin of the title 
“ Madame Mere,” the frugality of her style in liring, 
and the date of her death, -will place the name in its 
proper association of ideas without any preliminary 
search which so often dislocates a reader’s mind from 
his original object. 


A TRANSATLANTIC POET. 

From, the Article by H. E, SGUDDER, Litt.I). 

Lowell, James Russell. — The 

spontaneity of Lowell’s nature is delightfully disclosed in 
his personal letters. They are often brilliant, and some- 
times very penetrating in their judgment of men and 
books ; but the most constant element is a pervasive 
humour, and this humour, by turns playful and senti- 
mental, is largely characteristic of his poetry, which sprang 
from a genial temper, quick in its sympathy "with nature 
and humanity. The literary refinement which marks his 
e.ssays in prose is not conspicuous in his verse, -n-hich is of 
a more simple character. There was an apparent conflict 
in him of the critic and the creator, but the conflict was 
superficial. The man behind both critical and creative 
work was so genuine, that through his -writings, and 
speech,, and action he impressed himself deeply upon his 
! generation in America, especially upon the thoughtful and 
i- scholarly class who looked upon him as especially their repre- 
sentative. This is not to say that he was a man of narrow 
I sympathies. On the contrary, he -was democratic in his 
thought, and outspoken in his rebuke of whatever seemed 
to him antagonistic to the highest freedom. Thus, -with- 
out taking a very active part in political life, he was 
recognized as one of the leaders of independent political 
thought. He found expression in so many ways, and was 
apparently so inexhaustible in his resources, that his very 
versatUity and the ease -with -u'hich he gave expression to 
his thought sometimes stood in the way of a recognition 
of his large, simple political ideality and the singleness of 
his moral sight. 

AViutings. — T lie Works of James Bussell Lotcell, In ten 
volumes (Boston and Kew York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.), 
1890 ; latest Literary Essays and Addresses, 1891 ; The Old 
Erujlish Dramatists, 1892 ; Conversations on some of the Old Poets 
(Piiiladelphia, David M.‘Kay) (reprint of the volume pmhlished in 
.'-1813, and subsequently abandoned by its author), 1893 ; The Power 
of Sound: a Bhymed Lecture (New York, privately printed), 1S9G ; 
Lectures on English Poet's (Cleveland, The Eowfant Club), 1899. 

JIemoirs.; — Letters of James Bussell Lowell, edited by Chaules 
Eliot Nop.tox, in two volumes (New York, Harper and Brothers), 
1899. — Life of James Bussell Lov:ell, by Horace E. Sccbder 
(Houghton, iliffliu and Co.), 1901. (h. E. S*.) 

\Tke '.Encyclopadia Britannica is rich in poetical 
biographies. The lives of SHAKESPEARE (34 papes), 
BYRON, SGOTT, SHELLEY, TENNYSON, BROWNING, 
SWINBURNE, WALT WHITMAN, can all be studied in the 
volumes.'^ 


: THE FRONTIERS OF LIFE. 

From the Ariide by Sir HENRY ROSGOE, 

Pasteur. — At the inauguration of the 

.Lnstitute Pasteur closed his oration with the following 
-words ; 



ui KUO ttibioies on laterature, soa p. 124 , 
[ 35 ]. ■ 


" Two opposing laws seem to me now in contest. .. The 
■one law of blood and death, opening out each day new 
modes of destruction, forces nations to be always ready 
for the battle. The other, a law of peace, work, and 
health, whose only aim is to deliver man from the 
calamities which beset him. The one seeks violent 
conquests, the other the relief of mankind. The one 
places a single life above all victories, the other sacrifices 
hundreds of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single 
individual. The law of which we are the instruments 
■strives even through the carnage to cure the wounds due 
to the law of war. Treatment by our antiseptic methods 
may preserve the lives of thousands of soldiers. Which 
of these two laws null prevail 1 God only knows ! But 
■of this we may be sure, that 
•science, in obeying the law 
of humanity, Mill al'ways 
labour to enlarge the fron- 
tiers of life.” 

\Science, Physiology, and 
Philosophy are represented in 
■the biographies of the Tenth 
Edition by such names as 

DARWIN, TYNDALL, HUX- 
lEY.LordKEL VI N, HAECKEL, 

BROWN -SEQUARD, RENAN, 

BUNSEN, A. R. WALLACE, 
and Lord RAYLEIGH.] 


A LETTERED TRAMP. 



It is open to criticism in many ways ; it is not so exact 
in scholarship, nor so faithful to its avowed text, as might 
be expected from his -reputation ; but it reveals a prof ound 
acquaintance with the .vocabulary and customs of the 
Muslims, with their clas'sical idiom as Wejl as their v'hlgarest 
“Billingsgate,” with theibphilosophy and modesiof '.thought . 
as well' as their “'most secret a-nd most" disgusting ha’b'itl 
The transIat{Qj}..itself' is'- oftew marked by extrabr^mary 
respurce.-and' feHeity in the exact reproduction of thp s6nse 
of-. the ’original; Burton’s vocabulary ivas marveflously 
extensive, and he had a genius for hitting -hpon the right 
word; but his fancy for archaic words and phrases, ’^his- 
habit of coining words, and the harsh and rugged style h'eh 
affected, detract from the literary quality' of "ithe rvOife’ 

without ih.^ .^ny 'degree '‘en- . 

■ hancing • it^'hlicTaify..’, Sfit'K; 
■^fave';defects,;.hut, sometime'|.^_ 
, brilliant merits, ''.■tlie transl^j 
tion holds ' a 'luirror t.p its'' 
author. .He -vi’as, as has been' 
well said, dNt' Elizabethan 
born out of time ; in ..the- 
days of .!tyrake-,hi^ very faults’ 
might have pouiite.d' - to lii.t. 
credit. ..' .* ■ . ‘p. 

studen i ■■■, 

■H. ST\. : ■. 

BAKEii, Ciir H-. A.\^kA>.Anu, . 
E'MlN'f'PASHA, \djid. wtany. 


Georoe Bobiiow. < • 

(From the painting by Phillips in the possessic^ of John Murray)-) 


From the Article by THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON. 

Georg-o Borrow.— 

As he stood con- 
siderably more than 6 feet in 
height, was a fairly trained 
athlete, and had a counte- 
nance of extraordinary im- 
pressiveness, if not of com- 
manding beauty — Greek in 
type with a dash of the 
Hebrew — we may assume 
that there had never before 
appeared on the English high- 
roads so majestic-looking a tramp as he who, on an after- 
noon in May, left his squalid lodging -svith bundle and 
stick to begin life on the roads. Shaping his course to , 
the south-west, he soon found himself on Salisbury Plain, 
And then his extraordinary adventures began,,. After a ■a’liile 
he became a travelling hedge-smith, arid it M-as while pur^u- •, 
ing this avocation that he made the acquaintance of the 
splendid road-girl, born at Long Melford- Workhouse, whom 
•he has immortalized under the nqm'e of Isopel Beniers. 

[GEORGE ELIOT, EMERSON, EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
FLAUBERT, BRET HARTE, PIERRE LOTI, are btit names 

taken by cha>tce from the exhattsHve list of literary bio-' 
graphics with which the Tenth Edition is enriched?^ 


THE ARABIAN NI6HT8. 


THE, -MAN 

From the Article by HiSPEfiB'ER^ 

WILKINSON. ■ 
Bfloltke, HelVftuth 
Carl Bernh^kr^/i 

Count .. vb.b.;' (Ispo^- 
1891), ’Prussiah’- Piel& 
'Marshal, Mg^ElK^ty years 
chief of of ; thd 

Prussian artgy.j'.,tlie /greatbhjj 
strategist of the latter half of the 19't'if;',5^'£iirj7;.^anS: 
the creator of ’• the ■ modern method of dire'egrig ■ armies 
in the, field, was born 26th October 
'MecldpuWg, of a,13enhan family of 

. . Eds tastes inclined’ him 'to ,'Jite^ture,- to .-ins- 


From the Article by STANLEY -LANE-POOLE, ■ 

Prof, of Arabic, [I'rinity College, Lublin. _ ty;': 
Burton. — . . By far the most celebra^-oE 

all his books is the translation of the “ Arabian Hights. 


by an essay entitled ; Holland and BelgiuTroin their-'mitt'iCgl 
Relations' ‘from their Separation under Philip II. ib ihev) 
reunion under -William Ir, in- whrch.yvere display^ -tJiE 
author’s’ interest in the political .issh'e'spf the day, .and, -his 
extensive historical reading. In 1832-h^peafed An I’cCpifn! 
of the Internal Circumstances and Sobial Cmditiphi- oj 
Poland, a second -study of a burning question botl 

.on reading and on personal observation ol Pqli'sh'-’life'an'c 
'character. ■ 3h"l832,';iie contracted Ab translate Gibbbn’i 
.• German, for which he was to.rtyeivi 
';5^ingty6' .-earn thfe money to buy a^h’brse 
..In ,eightee'hVt#h&s;he- had ''finished nine volumes p-utyo 
rtyPelve, but fe^riblisher failed' to, produce tbfe book, 

I' iibitke never received more than £25, that ' the .chie 
reward of his labdur wa!S.-the;iJ^torical knowled^.M^icl 
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l. e nc-'inir^-d. 

n Etrr.tc-gist Mohke cannot be estimated 

bv corajiari-'ori v.-itb Frederick or Napioleon, because be 
b r.'/t t'ne antuoritv either of a king or of a commandcr- 
ir.-;Li' f. V.'liile it is doubtfui v-'Lciber he can be con- 
si't -i of any stratc-gifid errors, it seems Ix-yond doubt 
tint he never had to face, a situatibn -whicb placed any 
s;rr.in on hii f»OTvers, for in the campaigns of 1SG6 and 

' I'^TO hb decirions seemed to be made mithout the slightest 
(.;;''..rt, and he ivas never at a loss. The pre.sent genera- 
tion of strategist.^ owc.s its best ide.a.s to him and is incap- 
.ab’.e of criticising hiin, 

Ife y.as a tall spare figure, and in hi.s latter years his 
tanned'^ features had received a set cxpre.s.sion n-hich mas 
SI* fiiice Sard and grand. He wa.s habitually taciturn and 
re-ened, though a most accomjilished linguist, so that it 

m. is said of hiin tliat he avas “.silent in seven languages.” 

The .‘■tern school of lii-s early life had given him a rare self- 
control, fo that no indi-screet or unkind cxpres.sion is known 
to have ever fallen from him. Long before his name was 
fin the lip.s of tlve public be was known in the army and in 
the .'tafTas the .“man of gold,” the ideal character whom 
every one admired and who had no enemies 

^ Great inldicrs, past and //resent, Prince RUPERT, 
MARLBOROUGH, Marsha] BAXE, WELUMGTOH, Genera! 
GALLIFET, SHERMAH, Lord ROBERTS, Jigu re largely in 
the Jsncyclopadia Britannica as subjects of biographical 
-.articles,'^ 


A GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMAN;-: 1 

■.Fn/m the Article {2 pages) by J. BASS MULUNGER, ALA. 

‘ Parker, Matthew ( 1 . 504 - 1575 ).— 

lii.s indu.strj- as a student and his general ability marked 
him out for early notice ; and when, in 1521, Wohsey was 
ff,;unding Cardinal College (aftenvards Chri.st Church), 

, Oxford, - Parker was one among a number of rising 
,CiimTjri(lg{; students who were invited to become fellows 
of the' new society. Fortunately, however, for himself 
and', for Cambridge he elected to stay at Corpus. The 
_;Utuver.sity was at this time becoming a great centre of the 
VPieforinatiori'inovcment, and h<iifound. himself attracted fo 
the meetings held at the White Horsc (au inn in the towcT, 
which tiie Catholic party derisively styled, “Germahy,” 
froin the lacf, that it -was the known rendezvous of the 
.“ujipol ters otT Luthcr.in tenets. Among those with whom 
• lie was thus brought into contact wasUilncy, the martyr j 
ni)<L4.ben, in 1031, the latter was burned at Norwich, 
P.irker attended liim in his last hours, and afterwards 
bore testimony to liis constancy. On Cranmer’s election to • 
'the arelibishopric of Canterbnrj-, Parker received ^licence 
to preach, and S'oon became known in Cambridge and its 
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neighbourhood as a divine of considerable oratorical power. 
He was summoned to preach at court; and in 1535 the 

queen, Ann Bole3'n, appointed him her chaplain 

In one of his letters to Cecil, written 

about 1543, he confesses to a “ natural viciosity of over- 
much shamefacedness”; and this constitutional defect 
would seem, at this time, to have been aggravated by a 
state of health which made it necessary for him to obtain 
the permission of the university, when preaching in St 
Mary’s, Cambridge, to do so with his head covered. In 
the j’ear 1538 he was created D.D. Although his in- 
different health and love of studj^ alike inclined him to a 
retired life, his seclusion was frequently broken in upon by 
honours and preferment which came unsought. He was 
selected by Thomas Cromwell to preach at Paul’s Cross, 
on accoimt of “his learning in holy letters and uncomipt 

judgment in the same.” 

MTien Queen Jlary ascended the throne, most of the 
college heads at Cambridge were deprived of oflBce, and 
Parker only forestalled a like fate by resignation. The 
fact of his being a married man alone sufficed to entail the 
loss of all his ecclesiastical preferments. He did not, 
however, like many of the leaders of his party, fly from the 
country, but lived in strict retirement, his place of resi- 
dence being a secret which appears to have died with him. 


A fall from horseback, when he was on one occasion 
compelled to flee by night from Mary’s emissaries, resulted 
in a permanent injury (his language appears to imply a 
rupture) which still further di.sinclined him to active and 
laborious public duties; and upon Elizabeth’s accession 
he evinced little readiness to avail himself of prospects 
of preferment held out by Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord 
keeper. He believed himself to he summoned by duty to 
return to his former sphere of labour at Cambridge, at that 
time, like Oxford, in a singularly depressed and unsatis- 
factory condition. “ Of all places in England,” he writes 
to Bacon, “ I would wish to bestow most of my time in the 
universitj', the state whereof is miserable at this present.” 
His services were needed, however, for a wider sphere of 
action; and in December 1558 he was summoned by 
royal command to London, where it was intimated to him 
that he was to be appointed to the primacy. 

The delay which took place in his consecration 

arose from the fact that the three bishops named in the 
original warrant (Tonstal, Bourne, and Poole) refused to act, 
and a second warrant was consequently found necessary. 
In the following century the Piomanist party sought, by 
circulating the “ Nag’s Head fable,” to throw discredit on 
Parker’s consecration by representing that he, together 
with certain other bishops, was simply ordained, and that 
too in an irreverent and uncanonical fashion, at a tavern 
in Fleet Street. The evidence which contravenes this 
story (see Pocock’s edition of Burnet’s JJistorg of the 


The Mastery of the Pacific 

' Ik IJarcl Beaconsfield’s time it was tlie political fashion to look towards. Eastern Europe and the 
Balkan States for the appearance of that cloud no larger than a man’s hand which was to herald an 
Jluropean war. A little later it was to the North-West frontiers of India and the di.strict around 
Herat that far-seeing statesmen looked for trouble. But to-day political prophets seem to agree 
that the fuBire' battle-ground of the Great Bowers will be the waters of the Pacific. There, if at 
all^ will the Anglo-.Tapanese alliance become active, and in such an international conflict victory will 
be for those who have the AListerv of the Pacific. The Tenth Edition of the Enajclopcedia 
nritannica, in the- articles “ COiOIAND OP THE SEA,” “ CC»IPAIIATIVE STllENGTH OE 
N-V\'IES,” “ SEA POlVEIi, and under niany other headings, gives the reader materials for 
i.r forming an opinion on this vital problem. , ' ' - 
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Reformation, vol. y.) is, however, singularly full and 
satisfactory. 

During the fifteen years of his primacy Parker’s best 
energies were devoted to defining more accurately the 
discipline and belief of the newly constituted Church of 
Eugland, and to bringing about a general conformity. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles were passed by convocation under 
his presidency in 1562. In the year 1566 he issued his cele- 
brated “ Advertisements,” “ for the due order in the public 
administration of common prayers and using the holy sacra- 
ments, and for the apparel of all persons ecclesiastical.” 


[WOLSEY, GRANMEH, LATIMER, RIDLEY, GARDINER, 
LAUD, HOOKER, BURNET, are 7iames representative of his- 
torical Churchmen whose lives form the subject of articles m 
the Tenth Edition?^ 

THE CREATOR OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA. 


From the Article (JO pa^es) by F, GREENWOOD. 

Beaconsfield.— The news that the 

Khedive’s Suez Canal shares had been bought by the 
Covemment was received with boundless applause. It was 
a courageous thing to do ; but it was not a Disraelian con- 
ception, nor did it originate in any Government department. 
It was suggested from without at a moment when the 
possibility of ever acquiring the shares was passing away. 
On the morning of the 15th of November 1875, the then 
editor of the Rail Mall Gazette went to Lord Derby at 
the Foreign Office, informed him that the lOiedive’s shares 
were passing into the hands of a French syndicate, and 
urged arrest of the transaction by purchase for England. 
(The shares being private property their sale could, not, 
of course, bo forbidden.) Lord Derby thought there must 
be a mistake. He could not believe that bargaining ;of 
that kind could go on in Cairo without coming, to the 
knowledge of the British Consul there. He was answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficulties of 
purchase by England were then arrayed by Lord Derby. 
They were more than one or two, and of course they had 
a formidable look ; but so also had the alternative and the 
lost opportunity. One difficulty had already come into 
existence, and had to be met at once. Lord Derby had; 
either to make direct inquiry of the Khedive or to let 
the matter go. If he inquired, and there was no such 
negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a very 
troublesome way; moreover, we should put the idea of 
selling the shares into the Khedive’s head, which would be 
unfortunate. “ There’s my position, and now what do you 
say ? ” The answer given, Lord Derby drafted a telegram 
to the British Consul-General at Cairo, and read it out.^ 
It instructed Colonel Stanton to go immediately 
Suez Canal Khedive and put the question point blank.' 

a ares. jfeanwhile the prime minister would be. seen, 
and Lord Derby’s visitor might call next day to hear the 
reply from Cairo. It is enough to add here that on receipt 
■of the answer the purchase for England was .taken up 

and went to a speedy conclusion 

How could it be imagined that with six years 

of power from his seventieth year, the J ew “ adventurer,” 
mysterious and theatrical to the last, should fill a greater 
space in the mind of England twenty years after death 
than Peel or Palmerston after five ? Of eourse it can be 
explained ; and when explained, we see that Disraeli’s 
good fortune in this respect is not due entirely to his 
own merits. His last years of power might have been 
followed by as long a period of more acceptable government 
than his own, to the effacement of his own from memory-y 
but that did not happen. What did follow wns a time 


of universal turbulence and suspicion, in whith the pride 
of the nation was wounded again and again. -To say 
“ Majuba ” and “ Gordon ” recalls its deepest hurts, but 
not all of them ; and it may be that a pained and angry 
ppple, looking back, .saw -in the man whom they lately 
displaced more thdn 'they'had ever seen before.- From 
that time, at any rate, Disraeli has beep acknowledged as. 
the .regenerator and .representative of the Imperial ddea 
In England. -He has also been accused oij the . same' 
grounds ;■ and .if the giver of good wine may be blamed" 
for the guest who gets drunk on it,' ’there is justice in the 
accusation. It is but a statement of fact, however, that 
Disraeli retains his hold upon the popular mind .on- this 
account mainly. The rekindling of the Imperiar^dea is ; 
understood as a timely act of revolt and redemption of 
revolt against continuous humiliations deeply, felt, 
demption from the fate of nations obviously weak and 
suspected of timidity. It has been called -rescue-work — 
deliverance from the dangers of invited aggression and 
a philosophical neglect of the means of defence. . . . 

[far/ DERBY, Lord LOCH, Prince . LOBANOFF, De 
GIERS, GAMBETTA, Lord SALISBURY, aiidJOHN BRIGHT 

are but a feru of the modern statesmen to each of whotn an 
article is devoted in the Tenth Edition."] 


DOMESTIC FICTION.:; 




From the biographical Article on , . , 

Austin, Ja.ne. — . Thp novels most 

popular., at that time belonged to the class 'qf which Mrs 
Badcliffels Udolpho, Goodwin’s St Leon or Caleb Williams,. 
end Lewis’s Monk are- the best known, representatives.^ 
Against this style of fiction Miss Austen 'from the fitst 
set her face ; she had a remarkably keen sense of humour, 
and the ludicrous aspect of these’’ thrilling- inoiderits; 
mysterious situations, and unnatural characters, presented 
itself very strongly to her mind. " Korthanger Ah^ei/, lone 
of her earliest productions, is a clever and- well-'^^ined 
parody on romances of this type. She did not/'howevef^ 
confine herself to mere negative criticism, but resolved to 
show that the interest of readers could be roused ariS.siis- 
•-.ffiined.by a story absolut^y free from the whole machiueiy; 
i-'qf, romance and exaggerated sentiment, but’ 'presenting an 
acQuratelyrtlrawn p’icture of quiet, natufal’.Iife. 'This task 
. she accomplished with complete • success ; die was the first 
to introduce the novel of domestic life, autl -her -^vritinga 
are stiU the best specimens of that class of "fiction.... , . v'., 

. ' In the hands -of ■ most writers'‘’^such'lpi!-ferial£ 

would infallibly become monotonous and tiresome j -'but 
from any danger of this Miss Austen is completely, freed 
by her, wonderfid, power of, exciting interest in -.the “ in- 
volvements and feelings of ordinary life,” and. 'the skfi 
with which, by a series of .imperceptible but efiectiv« 
touches, she discriminates her characters, rounds them off 
and makes them stand , out from the canvas real and jiving 

personages. , . • 

r Of the many womcn-writers whose MographieT'dppe 'dr h 
the. Tenth Edition, GEORGES SAND} FANNY BURNEY 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN 
ING, and Miss MITFORD are but a few characteristic names. 


•A QPEN OF. TRAGEDY. 


■b ■■f,-:Frgrhih(^ 'biographical Article on ff"'' 

Bernhardt, Sarah,—.. ..... Her earlies 
years were spent in Holland. "When, ^e wasdhirteqn sh 


The race for dominion in Africa between England.and tie Great Powers-is fuUy described in the, v- 


Tie Tenth Edition chronicles the latest modem advance and the most recent research in every subject. 
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entered the Paris Conservatoire, vrhere she gained ' the I 
second-prize for tragedy in 1861 and the same for comedy t 
in 1862? Her first appearance at the Comedie Fran^aise 
Was made in a minor part in Eacine’s Iphigenie:.'^t\ont 
arty marked success, and her career there -was- speedily 
interrupted by lier having the ’temerity to slap the face of 
one of the “leading ladies,” whom she considered to' have 
insulted her sister. After ayear spent'in-playing burle^ue 
-parts at the Porte St ilartin and Gymnase theatres, she 
"took a sudden trip to Spain ; but liai-ing spent all her 
money, she returned, and became a member of the com- 
j)any'at the Odton in 1867. There she made her first 
definite success as the Queen in Su^ Bias. During the 
■Bsege of Paris shC organized an ambulance ser-rice in the 
■thtatru. 'When peace was restored she left the Odeon for 
•the-.Gom^die Fraufaise, thereby incurring a considerable 
'nipnetan- forfeit. Her debut at the Comedie Fran^aise 
■was'made-in IvQvember 1872 as Gabrielle in Mademoiselle 
de Belle Jsle,’ From that time she steadily increased her 
reputation, in .spite of an uphill fight against ad^’erse criti- 
'C.isin, two of the most definite steps in her progress being 
her. performances as Phedre (in December 1874), and Dona 
-Sol' in Jhrnani (in November 1877). In 1879 sbe came 
..to London -with the__ company of the Comdelie Fran^aise 
.'for their famous scasOh at the Gaiety Theatre 

the :great figures of i/ie modern stage are subjects of 
blografdtical notice in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopatdia 
' Briiannica-I 

MAETERLINO K ; ' A PROSE-POET. 

From the Article (9 pace's) hj J. DU FIEF, L LEDLtRE, 

. -.fih and ARTHUR SYMNS. ■ 

Belgium. -V, . In-' his plays he is always 

..concerned, with .spiritual issues, -with action as it might bd’ 
seen, in' dreains; -nuth '(a- world reflected in a chamber of 
mirr.or.s, tvith disembodied passions and the tragedies of 
childish and gho.stly souls. _ He has invented a whole 
•_ theatre of marionettes, who are more mysteriously simple 

■ thah^K’uman beings; he has made the stage at once more 
'SUbjgfttTO and more pictorial than it ever ivas before. In 
h'jf: essays he is content to .speak with his .own voice, and 

■JiLs .own voice is more beautiful, a-nd has ihore beautiful 
' and profound things to .say, than the feighed voices of his 
ch3rac,ters. ’ Speaking without'' intermediary, he- speaks; 
with a more absolute abandonment of i every convention of 
human reserve,' except tlife reserve of , ah extreme fastidious- J 
•nes.s in choice of -words .simple enough and 'sincerd, 
enough io ,’cOfiVey exactly his' meaning, more spontane- 
^pji'sly, it wdnld seoni, than any -ivriter since Emerson. His 
‘ffifoya might -well- be the favourite reading of those to 
..-ivljoth^eauty must come -with a certain dogmatism, if it is 
-fo bo accepted for -what it is. . . ' 

? . ■ {BJORNSON, IBSEN^, . HIETSZGHE , ' DRACHM AM,. 
GIJEIST,, TREITSCHKE, are 'some of the celebrated Conti- 
"'ritnial yyhiters 'who figure in the Encyclofjcedia Britanmcai\ 

’ '. A MASTER NOVELIST. 

,. • . From the Life of 

■ ■ SyiePe’tjitHi — ...... It -was early in ISoG-that 

‘Cvk Ernvin'rf of Hldiriyhi made its appearance, and, despite 
the fact thwt the hour.' .-was particularly rich' in literary 
production, it was af once., recognized as awork of singular 
imiirinatibn, richness, and romance. George Eliot was 
one^ of ’'the first to acclaim its .'excellence, and Dante 
Gabriel 'Ilo.ssctti -was am'dng ‘its enthusiastic eulogists. 
Its sisccc.s.s w.is not, perhap.s, popul-ar, but it was at Iea.st 
genuine, and the book remains one'of the most fascinating 


in the language. Modelled upon the Arabian Eights, it. 
.catches with wonderful ardour the magical atmosphere of 
Orientalism ; through its city of “yeUow domes and black 
cypresses, silver fountains and marble pillars,” the reader 
wanders -with all the circumstance of imaginative actuality. 
Mr Meredith, in casting about for a new field, was less 
fortunate in inspiration. It occurred to him to turn his 
familiarity with the life and legendary tradition of the 
Rhinelander into a sort of imitation of the grotesquerie of 
the German romanticists, and in the following year, 1857, 
he put forth Farina, a Legend of Cologne, which sought 
to transfer to English sympathies the spirit of German 
romance in the same way that Shag-pat had handled Ori- 
ental fairy-lore. The result was less successful. The plot 
of Farina lacks fibre, its motive is insufficient, and the- 
diverse elements of humour, serious narrative, and romance 
scarcely stand in proportion to one another. If, however, 
Farina lost him a little ground, the Ordeal of Bichard 
Feverel, which followed in 1859, transferred Mr Meredith 
at once to a new sphere and to the altitude of complete suc- 
cess. 'With this novel Mr Meredith deserted the realm of 
fancy for that of the philosophical and psychological 
study of human nature, and Richard Feverel was the first, 
as it is perhaps the favourite, of those wonderful studies, 
of moti-re and action which placed him at the head of 
contemporary novelists. The theme of this fine study 
is the question of a boy’s education. It depicts the 
abortive attempt of a proud and opinionated father, hide- 
bound by theory and precept, to bring up his son to a. 
perfect state of manhood through a “ system ” which con- 
trols all his early circumstances and represses many of the 
natural and wholesome instincts and impulses of adoles- 
cence. The love scenes in Richard Feverel are specially 
fresh and full of vitality, and marked a revolution in the- 

Ehglish treatment of clean and manly passion 

\p!CKEHS, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, W. BLACK, 
BLACK MORE, THOMAS HARDY, STEVENSON, are a fern- 
of tJie ■English novelists whose lives are written in the Tenth 
Edilion.~\ 

A GREAT SUCCESSOR TO JENNY LIND. 


From the biographical Article on 

•Patti.— . In 1861 she sang in LaSomnamhula 

a£ C'ovent Garden, and from this time she became the 
leading operatic ptrirna donna, her appearances in London, 
Paris, and the other principal musical centres, being a long 
succession of triumphs, and her roles covering all the 
great parts in Italian opera. In 1868 she married the 
marquis de C'aux, from -whom she was divorced in 1885 ;. 
she then married Nicolini, the tenor, who died in 1898 ;. 
and in 1899 she became the wife of Baron Cederstrom, a- 
Svvede, who was naturalized as an Englishman. Madame 
Patti ceased to appear on the operatic stage in public 
after the ’eightie.s, but at Craig-y-Nos, her place in Wales, 
she built a private theatre, and her occasional appearances 
for enormous fees at concerts at the Albert Hall continued 
to attract enthusiastic audiences, her singing of “Home, 
Sweet Home” becoming peculiarly associated with those- 
events. Partly owing to her fine original training, partly 
to her splendid method, and partly to her avoidance of 
Wagnerian roles, Madame Patti wonderfully preserved the 
freshness of her voice and her beautiful execution, and she- 
•will .be remembered a.s, after .Jenny Lind, the greatest 

singer of the 19th century 

\SIMS REEVES, Madame TIETJENS, G. MARIO, 
Signor FOLI, are some of the vocalists whose biographies 
' appear in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopmdia Britan- 
nicaP^ 
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A TORY CHANCELLOR. 


Y. 

From the hiograpMcal Article on Lord ELDON, ' 
Eldoriy John Sco't't} Bakon, and afterwards 
Eakl of (1751-1838), lord liigli chancellor of England; 
was born, at Newcastle on the 4th June 1751. His" 
grandfather, 17illiam Scott of Sandgate, a suburb of 
Newcastle, was clerk to a “fitter” — a sort Of water- 
carrier and broker of coals. His father, whose name 
also u'as AVilliam, began life as an apprentice to a fitter, 
in which service he obtained the freedom of Newcastle, 
becoming a member of the guild of Hoastmen ; later in 
life he became a principal in the business, and attained a 
respectable position as a merchant in Newcastle, accumu- 
lating property worth nearly £20,000. ‘ He was tndce 
married ; his second wife, the mother of John Scott, says 
Loi'd Campbell {Lord Chancellors, vol vii. p. 4), “'was a 
woman of such superior understanding, that to her is 
traced the extraordinary talent which distinguished- her 
two sons, IVilliam and John — ^Lord Stowell and Lord 
Eldon.” It may be mentioned that William and John 
had each of them a tnin sister. . . 

di, 

In 1776 he was called to the bar, intending 

at first to establish himself as an advocate in his native 
town, a scheme which his early success led him to 
abandon, and he soon settled to the practice of his pro- 
fession in London, and on the Northern Circuit. Thus, 
at last, had he started on the high road to the chancellor- 
ship, having narrowly escaped becoming a coal-fitter, a 
country parson, a provincial barrister, and, according to 
one account, a retailer of figs and raisins. 

In the autumn of the year in which he was called'-: to 
the bar his father died, leaving him a legacy of,';£lGb0; 
over and above the £2000 previously settled on him.;'' He 
was already an excellent la'u’yer, and succeeded fairlj'l'well 
on his first circuit, tiiough not so well as to satisfy' hifn of’ 
the safety of attempting a London career. He therefore 
took a house in Newcastle, with the view of establishing 
himself there, but still delayed to leave London ; and his 
prospects there suddenly improving, he assigned the New- 
castle house to his brother Henry. In his second year at 
the bar his prospects began to brighten. His brother 
William, who b}' this time held the Camden professorship', 
of ancient history, and enjoyed an extensive acquaintance 
w'ith men of eminence in London, was in a position,- 
materially to advance his interests. Among his friends' 
■was the notorious Bowes of Qibside, to the pattonage of 
whose house the rise of the Scott family "ivas largely 
owing. Bowes having contested Newcastle and lost it, 
presented an election petition against the return of his 
opponent. Young Scott was retained as junior counsel.in' 
the case, and though he lost the phtition he did nofc'faiV.^o.r 
improve the opportunity which it afforded for displaying . 
his talents ' 

[See also ihe lives of ELLEN BOROUGH. THU BLOW, 
BROUGHAM, CAIRNS, SELBORNE, ESHER, COLERIDGE, 
&^e., " , 

THE CAREER Of A 6REAT BIOLOGIST. 


From the, Article on HUXLEY, 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-189^), "'the 

.-jlpsE -Histinguished English biologist (if in a different 
field- .we ,cxcept Charles Darwin) of the 19th century, 
was' borii- on the 4th- of - May 1825 at Ealing, where his 
father,' Gedrge Huxley,'-' was senior assistant-master- in, the 
school 'of Dr Nicholas. This was an establishment of 
rnn-i-itp n.T\d is fit auv rate remarkable for having produced 


two men with so little in common in after .life as Huxley 
Tuui- The cardinal’s brother, .'Erancis 

William, .had- been “captain” of the schopl in"^1821 ■ 
Huxley Wa seventh child (asEis father hUd alsd been)’ 
and. the youngest, who survived- infancy. ' Of'-Huxley’s 
auceslry no more is ascertainable than in fhg.case of most 
middle-class fanulies.' He-himself thought' it sprhng.fwm. - 
tlje Cheshire Huxleys.of Huxlpy HalL Different-branches.- - 
migrated south, ■■bne,.no'w extinct, reaching London, -where .' 
its members were apparently engaged in 'commerce-. . -..Thfiy - 
established- themselves for four generation's ^t B''yre fHall,, . 
near Edmonton, and one' was -Righted by' 'Charles/.nr' 
Huxley describes his pate.rnal race .'as',-" mainly .fberiapy. 
mongrels, with a good dash of Norman-.Jand,.V little-^.; 
Saxon.” From his father , he thought he derived' little'"' 
except a quick temper and the. artistic: faculty .vylihdi-- - 
proved of great service to him and reappeared ,-in-' an-hr-erC' 
more striking degree in his daughter, -'.the '-IlQmi/irtS. V-'. 
Collier. “Mentally and physically,”, he wrote,'-'" I' aik.!a.J 
piece of ,my mother.” H'6r' .maiden name -wiip Eacliel.-'; 
Withers. “She came of - Wiltshire. -^dple,” he adds, anff ' 
describes her as “a typical exampluof the Iberian 'variety.” - 
He tells us that “her most . distinguishing characteristic' -1 
was rapidity of thought. . -Tb^'.; peculiarity Has \een,'r-; 

passed on to me in full strength” (Essays, i. .4)1’ - One or* 
the not least striking facts in Huxley’s -life; .is 'that; 
education in the formal sense he received hone. ' “I 'had',; 
two years of a pandemonium of a school’ (betweieh-' eight 'i 
and ten), and after that neither help noy..sygij3^thj^'in any-,-';- 
intellectual, direction' till I reached ma.hhc>a'$'”.J(ii^; ii. ' 
145).. 7. After '.the death of Dr Nicholas the Ealing school '1. 
broko\"up;-'','ahd Huxley’s. father' returned about Igdh.'hoi..' 
his’-pdfive- town,- Coventry, '.where he ha.cl obtain ed-^.‘^’kllijr 
-ap^intment. Huxley was left to -hiako-rvn;de'yices;' few;'- 
histories of boyhood could offer apy^ji'^llei. A-t- tTvelve.''; 
he w;as sitting up in bed to read Hutton’s Geology. ' 'His.'i 
great desire was to be a mechanical .engineer ; it endetl rifi',: 
his devotion to “the mechanical engineering of living."' 
machines.” His curiosity in this direction ■was.;.-pearly"r 
fatal; a postrmortem he was taken to betweei^y^rti^U''. 
and fourteen ,pyas followed hy 'ah. illness 'which 
have been the, .starting-point of the ill-healtb. which', pby sued, 
him all bhrough'.Jife; . . . . ' . -• • ’ 

’'7?he naval iriedical service exists for practical jiurpd^. 
i'f '-ih- not - surprising), ..therefore,;-.that ^te^ .diis..bhi'ee years’ 
inqininal employmeni? Huxley . wasp "d-'lrd ■rV.-.'crivr- .=;.-'-r-r'>c. . 
'ThougE without private means o'' r; 'u-/., Icrlr-' i-.:;!- 
The na'vy, however, retains the on-ii- ; c'.i’i--"' h;.-- 
scientific career- -as well as that of Hooker ’ih(h.Dar'wm?i' 
Huxley was now thro'wn . ’on his own ; .’resoufc^,- .tlih:, 
immediate prospects of -which ■\vere slender enpugh'.'^A^'. 
/a. matter of fact, . he had . not to'pvait many inofith,^ ,) His, 
'friend ■ Edn^afd Forbes ’was appointed to the' 'Chair -oF 
'Naturab.'.lffistQry in Edinburgh, and - in JuIy;,L854 ;he 
succeeded hita as lecturer at the ..School of'''Miu^:;and' Es . 
natumlist to. the Geological Survey in, the foUO'win’'g year. 
The latter post .he hesitated at;&st to accept,tas be - “did; 
not care for fosrils’’ {Essays, i.'15). In 1855, he married; 
.Miss H. A. Heathom, whose -tacquaintance he -Md .madb in- 
Sydney. They were. engaged wben Huxley/^ouhl mffet 
nothing' hut the future promise ot'his ability.);.-.>T,he;.;.conK 
fidepce of bis devoted helpmate 'was not mispl^ied, and bpr 
affejdtidn sustained biin to tbe end,- after she bad seen him, 
tha.recipient of every honour w^cb English science -p^ld 
:.be3f»w.'„ His- most important*,Tesearcb belonging dp; m.ia 
period was the'- Crooniah-- Lecture delivered beford, •the 
Edyhl'.Society in 18,58 on .“The Theory of tbeYeriebrate 
Skull;-” In -this her completely and finally demobsbe'd, by 
applying 'as before the inductive method, the idealistic, if 
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in ",rr.^ ‘’To'-.ti-nnrr. vio-rr? of it- origin vrliicb 

0~' r. l.-. i li r;T’'i fr .;n r.r.'i 0!-:on. Tub finally 

i ' ‘■.'.rc:.-:yy-'." ar. i niay 1-? ?A:ii once for all 
t-. i.-.'.. lii-'raV'! the Knyli.^i anatomical Fcliool from the 

0 i r-.'-ri;'.-!. 

J:. 77'' On'jir. r,f Sf--::''.' "rras puhli-licd. This 

vr.--- a n-.oir.- r,:o-;= ovf at in th-c history of Fcienco, and not 

1 t for Il'isl'-y. Ifithr'rto fie had turned a deaf ear to 

r-v.-dution. “I tr/-d': iny 5-tand,'' he favF, “upon t-wo 
yronadi: fir-'.iy. that . . . the evidence in favour of 
tran'r:!';t.a!ion va.'; v.diolly in=ufiicient ; and, fecondly, that 
no r-i::a'’' -tion re.-y'oetin" the crsn=e.'5 of the tran.=nmtation 
ae-jirned, v. iiich had Irren made, was in any way adequate 
.tt). erjilain the jihenomcna''’ {Life,\. IGS). Huxley had 
Ft'idi'al I-amarck “attentively,” but to no purpiOFc. L 3 'ell 
“ v.-.it the chief ayi-uit in smoothing the road for Darwin. 
I or consistent uniformitarianism [wstulatcs evolution as 
iriuch ic‘the organic as in the inorganic world” (f.c.); and 
Illi.nlej' found in Darwin what he had failed to find in 
Lamarck, an intclligihlo hj'pothcsis good enough as a 
“.voi-king- oasis. Yet v.dth the transjiaront candour which 
was characteristic of him, he never to the end of his life 
concealed the fact that ho thought it wanting in rigorous 
jiroof. Darwin, however, was a naturalist ; Huxlcj" was 
‘not ' 

■ [J'raf. ■ Huxleys grim baftle with life-long ill-Jtealik is 
symfialhelically related in /he biography from •which the 
above extracts are iahen.^ 

A PRINCE OF ROMANCERS. 


. P'forn the Article hj PERCY FITZGERALD, author of. 

" Itomanec of.the Enrjlhh Sta'je," 

Dumas, Alexandre (1802-1870), one of the 
most reinarfcahlo characters that the 19th century has 
produced, was tlie son of General Dumas and of Jfarie 
Labouret, an innkceper’.s -daughter. His father svas an 
officer of rernarkahfdguliantrv', wlio for his dashing exploits 
liad^obtainfid the odd title of the “Horatius Codes of 
;_thc ' Tyrol.” He svas a creole, the illegitimate son of the 
f/farquis Davy do la Pailletcrie,. and of Louise Dumas, a 
black woman of St Domihgo. Long" after, his grandson 
was to e.vcito the laughter of Paris by claiming this title, 
antTassiiining'the fainilj’ arms. The general had an in- 
subordinate temper, and excited the dislike and suspneion 
of Xapoleon, who sent him back from Egj'pt to languish 
in oh-curity, and die of disappointment at Villers-Cotterets. 
Hi the j’car ISOfi.', 

' Ak-.xandre Dumas svas born on July 4, 1802, at Villers- 
Cotterets, where lie was brought up under the care of an 

afll'ctidnato and pious mother. 

. . Meanwhile 

the visit of ^ilacroady and other Engli.sh pdayers to Paris 
had introduced him to Shake.spearc, and had set him to 
work on a grand romantic and hi.storical drama which he 
called- Christine. The young clerk had the boldness to 
look fgnvard to having it presented on the boards of the 
first-theatre in France, and, with an energy and spirit that 
sliDuli;! encourage every friendless aspirant, set every re- 
sriurcc he could command at work. Charles yodier intro- 
duced him to Baron Taj'lor, the literary director of the 
theatre, who, if we are to credit Dumas, was so enchanted 
with the svork that he accepted it and submitted it to the 

companf^- at once 

....... But it happened that another Christine was 

supported by even greater influence, and Dumas’s had to 
be svithdrawn. In a short time I^-’ had written Henri III. 
which wan. produced (February 11, 1829) with the most 
extraordinary results. This piece was important, a-s being 


the finst success of the well-known “Eomantic school.” 
Henri, JIT., it is said, brought its author about £2000. 
But tiie revolution of July now broke out and interrupted 
every literary scheme. 

It was, however, welcomed by the creole’s son, who flung 
himself with ardour into the straggle. 

In 1842 he married an actress named Ida Ferrier, who 
had p>erformed in his plaj's ; but the union svas not a happy 
one, and, after a rather e.xtravagant career, the lady retired 
to Florence, where she died in the year 1859. Hitherto 
his Eucces.s, though remarkable, could not be called Euro- 
pean, and he was not to be distinguished from the crowd 
of French professional litterateurs. But in 1844 the famous 
Monte Christo appeared, which may be said to have excited 
more universal interest than any romance since Bobinson 
Cmsoe or Waverlei/. The extraordinaiy colour, the never- 
flagging .spirit, the endless surprises, and tlie air of nature 
which was cast over even the most extravagant situations, 
make this work worth}' of the popularity it enjoyed in 
almost every country of the world. It was followed by the 
no less famous Three Mitsheteers. These productions were 
the more remarkable as they were written from daj’ to day 
for the readers of a newspaper, and thus firmly established 
ilxc feuilleton as a necessary element of French literature. 
In this, as in other departments where he was successful, 
Dumas was not original, and only took up the idea of a 
successful predecessor, Eugbne Sue, whose Juif Errant had 
enjoyed much popularity in this shape. 

This triumph made him, as it were, irresponsible in the 
literary world, and suggested to him a series of whole- 
sale operations for supplying the public with books, the 
history of which makes an extraordinary chapter in literar 
tUre. He contracted for innumerable stories, each of 
great length, and to be published at the same time, almost 
any one of which would be beyond the powers of a single 
ryTiter.,,-.-- In a single year, 1844, he issued some forty 
volumes, and later on he engaged himself even more deeply 
to meet these heavy demands. He began by employing ono 
or two assistants, with xvhosc aid he furnished his two great 
stories; and it may he said that, with his constant 
supervision and inspiration, his daily direction, suggestion 
of incidents, manipulation of the ideas of others, consulta- 
tions, <tc., ho might almost fairly claim the credit of having 
written Monte Christo and the Three M-usheteers. His most 

valuable assi.stant was Maquet 

■ But presently the popular writer found that even this form 
of partnership was too great a tax upon his time, and he 
began to proceed upon the simpler process of ordering 
works from clever young writers, to whom he suggested a 
subject and perhaps a simple outline of treatment — and 
then issuing their work with his name. Some care in the 
selection was at first exercised, but later be accepted any 
stuff, that was brought to him — travels, cssajxs, stories — 
and endorsed them with his name. Indeed a volume 
could be filled with the odd details and complicated rami- 
fications of this system, which was exposed in the most 
unsparing fashion by Granier de Cassagnac, Jacquet alias 
“De ilirecourt,” and Qubrard. Dumas justified his 
sj'.stem of appropriating from dead and living authors by 
a theory of what he called “conquests.” “All human 
phenomena,” he says, “ are public property. The man of 
geniu-s does not steal, he onlj' conquers. Every one arrives 
in his turn and at his hour, seizes what his ancestors have 
left, and puts it into new shape and combinations.” 

In the meantime be was earning vast sums. Leaving 
the work of composition to hLs journeymen, he now entered 
on a new and reckle.=s cour.=e, with a view of dazzling his 
countrymen and gratifying his own Eastern taste. In this 
view he buBt a vast theatre for the production of his own 
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rnoraoce Oee Is Ashamed Of - 

each of us, at the dinner table of a friendi in. the railway carriage, at , the clhb,"' 
° dhote in a hotel on our holidays, to become involved in a conversation or an. argUment.;.on ^ 
some point of general interest, some topic upon which all men of education should be informed. It may. be 
the pros and cons of electric traction, the intricate controversy of Free Trade, the merits of fie turbine, or the 
difficulties of such international questions as Treaty Ports or Exterritoriality. Some cardinal principles of-- 
law of science of economics are involved, and perhaps you find yourself the only one of the group not conversafit i 
with them. Ion feel ashamed of your ignorance, and you resolve to remedy it at once. llTiat happens ? •- 
dust as in numerous other circumstances of life, you have three courses open. You may-order a 
technical text-book on one general subject in which you may seek for the minute piece of information, the 
ipiorance of which has been the source of your humiliation. But before you find what you want, the ;.®hrato 
Searc/nng for a needle in a bundle of hay’' will occur again and again to your mind in exasperating reiteration.'- 
i_ou inll abandon your search in despair- Another way out of your diSicultY would seem- to -be the purchase 
of a popular primer which ofiers no obstacles in the form of unwieldy dimensions- ■ fierej it is true, -j'ou 
will find less haj% but the chances are that 3 mu ivill also find no needle. 

The superiorit}'- of a work like the Encyclopedia Brifannica will now become obvious to you. For in this 
book alone you will find as much or as little information as you seek with a minimum of labour expended dh 
the search, thanks to the magical properties of an Index more voluminous than has ever yet been composed;-.- 
_ It has been said again and again, and cannot be repeated too often, that a dull and ill-directed search is a 
sterilising, unprofitable, brainfagging operation, which robs - final discovery of all its freshness and* .charm. 
Moreover, in works constructed on a less generous scale than the Encyclopedia Britannica there is considerable 
chance of never making the discovery at all, because the fact, to be discovered may not be there. Fancy the 
Prince in the fairy story breaking through bramble and briar- to find a palace with the lights all-oilt and the. 
Sleeping Beauty fled. yV. - - S-, ■ 

The seeker of every land, from the most humble ;to the most ambitibus, will .make'>i.o expedition into thp^- 
pages of the Tenth Edition without coming uporf.his pe'ii'ard swiftly, easily — ^ineritably. ‘ 


works, and a gorgeous castle at St Germain, on the model 
of a palace in a fairy tale, on which he lavished every 
adornment. While these follies were in progress he suc- 
ceeded in getting himself attached to the suite of the young 
duke of Montpensier, then (1846) setting out for Madrid 
to be married, and received besides a sort of commission from 
the Government to visit Algeria, -with a riew to making it 
popular by a livelj^ account from his pen. He was granted 
a passage to Oran on board one of the Government mail 
boats, but, through an awkward misconception, was allowed 
to divert this vessel from her regular service, and used her 
for visiting Carthage, Tunis, and other places. On his 
return there was much scandal, and the ministry -was very 
severely interrogated as to the irregularity of allowing “a 
contractor for stories ” to make so free with public property. 
It was explained that this was entirely owing to a- mis- 
representation of the popular -(vriter’s. Another rebuff, too, 
was waiting him; for, having completely neglected his 
engagements to the various newspapers while making this 
agreeable tour, he found himself engaged in hea-vy lawsuits 
with no less than seven journals, including the Constitu- 
tionnel and the Presse. After defending himself'-’in person, 
a performance that was the' entertainment of all Paris, he 
was cast in damages. This was the beginning of^ his dis- 
asters. His theatre, after opening with one of his pieces 
which took two nights to perform, fell on evil days, and 
the revolution of 1848 plunged it into difficulties. In these 
new scenes he was by no means popular, being suspected 
from his assiduous attendance on the Orleans family. By 
this time all his best works had been written ; and he. 
was now only to attract attention by some extravagant 

literary somersault or impudent- attempt at humbugging 


the public. He attempted newspapers like thq Moxidfve- 
taire, of which he would grow tired after alew numbers, 
but to every article in which he was ready to attacli-.-his 
name. His ;next .escapade' was joining Garibaldi (ISfiO); 
whose messenger add lieutenant he constituted himself; and-, 
in reward for some trifling service, he claimed -the appoipY 
ment of “director of the museum and explorations ” at 
Naples, aii office he was presently, forced-, td resign. - . . 

'{T/tese extracts are taken at random front 'tide fascinating yp - 
story of the great novelist's life in the Tenth Editionf^. 


THE FIRST FRENOH-OANADIAN PREmY£R.- 


- Erem the biographical Article on 

' Laurier. — . • In 1874 he -u-as elected 

to the Dominion Parliament, where by his high pef^onal 
character and great oratorical gifts he 'soon becamfi-^one 
of the leaders of the Liberal party. At qne-',time'‘'he 
edited Le Defriclieur. In 1877 Laurier .'was appointed 
Minister of Inland Revenue m the Mackenrie (go-ve^- 
ment, a position which he held until the resignatidn of 
the ministry in 1878. He was a consistent ad-vocate.-of 
the policy of Free Trade, so far as the revenue'.jequire- 
ments -Of the colony -would allow. Although d' Roman 
Catholic, his uncompropi.iring resistance to the dictation 
of the Roman Catholic hi|rarchy on the Manitoba schools 
question demonstrated that he was independent oLcIerical 
■ .influence '-m political affairs. On the . retirement .of Mr 
iBlake from the leadership of the LiheraTp.^'rfj.i.lp 1891 
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pinner chosen Bis successor. TThen the Conserra- 
tivc Prcinicr brongnt forrard proposals for a recipr'ocitT 
i.cp-y ■p.'iih the United States, vrith certain restrictions, 
Lanricr iind the I/i’wrals advocated unrestricted reciprocitjh 
At the general election of 1S9G Laurier’s platform included, 
nscal re.orm in the direction of Free Trade, the extehsion' 
0 , the franchrse, the enlargement of the trade of Canada, 
policy of non-interference "vritli provincial politics, 
vritb re^^irrl to Manitoba. The Liberals secured 
^ htnlung_ nctorj-— the numbers being, 118 Liberals, 86 
oonseri-atn-es, and S Independents, ivho were general 
mpp^rtcTs of the Lilwral party. Laurier became Prime 
. unrster, and the session of 1897 \ras distinguished for its 
:* *podi-mabng fmdncial measures, a preferential rate in the ! 
hin.t -being given to imports from the mother- country 
;■’^2•.CA^^t»A) • 

Sir J. A. f.lADDONALD, Sir G. 
LqrJ LOCH} and ail the great builders of the Empire 
f face in the. Tenth Editionl^ ' ’ 

• EMINENT MODERN LAWYER. 

'.■'i i. Life of 

, ' H.ercchen , — ■: . . . . . The first occasion on which 
nerschell greatly distinguished liimself in court was as 
counsel for a yg^' woman-.who was indicted at Carlisle 
for the murder 'Of her' illegitimate child, aged some 
;wo yeafe,.by droning it in the Eden. The trial took 
ilace before Barnft' Bramwell, and at his request Herschell 
iefended- the. accused He did not succeed in obtaining 
in acquittal, the evidence against his client being too 
strong ybut he ma^e. so, powerful a speech to the j^y, 
-hat the learned baron, 'commenced his summing up' its 
follows-;— “Gcntlfe^h, there is- one aspect of this trial' 
which makw me prou'd -of ^6 profession to which I belong. 
The prison er'at. the bar has apparently not a friend nor *3 
ihilUng in the '/-world, but 'ho wealth .or position could 
possibly .have bunght a more able, more eloquent, or more 
walqjfS'^'Cfence than that which has been made on her 
This piece of “luck ’’ (if that is the right word) 
p^eahic.the-opportunity.which, 'being taken advantage of 
Ld -^c fall, brought other "’ opportunities -in its train. 
BmsttfSiss; •’began tq>^ow in gradually,' but .not in any 
pushing stream. . On the promotion of Quain to the bench 
in l§72 Herachell applied to be made a queen’s, counsel, 
in application -which was granted as 'a' matter of course. 

, . Herschell now thought he saw -the Solicitor- 

Generalship- slipping away from him,' and along -with it all 
pro'sp'ect of high promotion. Lord ^Ibom'eand Sir Henry 
James, howe-ver, successively declined ilr Gladstone’s offer 
pf the' Woolsack, and in 1886 Herschell, by a sudden turn 
forfufie’s wheel, found himself -in his forty-ninth yeaf- 
Lord.Cbancellor. This event had been neatly foreshadowed 
in'a song written for some theatricals which took place at 
Dhristinas'-lSSo at "Whitburn Hall, county Durham, the 
iduntfy house pf the late Sir Heclworth Williamson, and 
rung ih a' burlesque by Sir Hedworth’s eldest son, who 
wa's' supposed. Jo have niet -with a similar rebuff in a 


rhe Monroe Doctrine 


■Vif 
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neighbouring constituency. The author of the song was 
•Herschell’s friend, _ Mr Hugh Shield, Q.C., “the poet of 
the northern circuit.” One of its stanzas ran thus — 

I then threw np the sponge — reflecting 
How oft electors judgment lack, 

And felt less sore on recollecting 
That e'en Sir Tarrer gets the sack. 

Oh yes — he’ll get the Sack again, too, 

In spite of JTortli Lonsdale’s defeat, 

A worthier honour he'll attain to 
And on the Woolsack find a scat. 

[One only of the many characteristic sketches of modem 
la-jjyers to be found in the Tenth Edition of the Encyc/o- 
pcedia Britannicaf^ 


THE FOUNDER OF A NEW HISTORICAL 
SCHOOL 


From the hicgraphical Article on 

Freeman. — For some years he was an 

active county magistrate. He was deeply interested in 
politics, was a follower of Mr Gladstone, and approved 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, but objected to the later 
proposal to retain the Irish members at Westminster. To 
be returned to Parliament was one of his few ambitions, and 
in 1868 be unsuccessfully contested Mid-Somerset. Foreign 
rather than domestic politics had the first place -with him. 
Historical and religious sentiment combined with his detes- 
tation of all that was tyrannical to inspire him -with hatred 
: of the T-urk and sympathy with the smaller and subject 
nationalities of Eastern Europe. He took a prominent 
I part in the agitation which followed “the Bulgarian 
• atrocities”; his speeches were intemperate, and he was 
accu^d of uttering the words “ Perish India ! ” at a public 
-iheeting in 1876. This, however, was a misrepresentation 
of-lus.words. He was made a knight commander of the 
order of the Saviour by the king of Greece, and also 
received an order from the prince of Montenegro. 

Freeman advanced the study of history in England in 
two special directions, by insistence on the unity of history, 
and by teaching the importance and right use of original 
authorities. History is not, he urges, to be divided “ by 
a middle wall of partition ” into ancient and modem, nor 
broken into fragments as though the history of each nation. 
, stood apart. It is more than a collection of narratives ; it 
Is a science, “ the science of man in his political character.” 
The historical student, then, cannot afford to be indifferent 
to any part of the record of man’s political being ; but as 
his abilities-ior study are limited, he •n'ill, while reckoning 
all history to be -within his range, have his oivn special 
range within which he -will master every detail {Bede 
Leclvre). Freeman’s range included Greek, Roman, and 
the earlier part of English history, together -o-ith some 
portions of foreign mediieval history, and he had a .scholarly 
though general knowledge of the rest of the history of the 
European world. He regarded the abiding life of Rome 
as “ the central truth of European history,” the bond of 
its unity, and he undertook his History of Sicily (1891-94) 
partly because it illustrated this unity 


. ,.IVir.AT is the Jfonroe Doctrine? A pronouncement first made bv President Monroe in 1823, it has 
" for nearl-y a centurv' been in a transition stage. Never haring been formulated as law or in exact 
■ language, it has meant different things to different Presidents, but it has always been considered 
^.. vital by tbe-people of America. Its .political importance is great, as it may some day afford a cause 

• • of-intcmational war. • The article on the subject in the Tenth Edition should be read by every one. 



Dr. Garnett, O.B., LL.D., writes on BYZANTINE HISTORIAN^ in Volume 4 of the Tenth Edition. ’■ 
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THE DOYEN OF HISTORIANS. 

From the UograpMcal Article on ■\' 

Mornnisen. — During these forty years 

he found time to write two larger works, the History of 
the Roman Coinage and the Romisches Staatsrecht^ a pro- 
found analysis of Roman constitutional law. His Roman 
Provinces already mentioned gives a singularly interesting 
picture of certain aspects of social life under the Empire. 
His smaller papers amount to many hundreds in number, 
and there is no department of Roman life and learning’ 
from the earliest records of the Roman law to the time of 
Jornandes, which he has not Ulummated. Nor did this 
exhaust his activity. He has himself realized the ideal of 
a scholar which was in his mind when he said, “ Each one 
must specialize in one branch of learning, but not shut 
himself up in it. How miserable and small is the world 
in the eyes of the man who sees in it only Greek and Latin 
authors or mathematical problems ! ” As secretary to the 
Berlin Academy for over twenty years he took a leading 
part in their deliberations, and was their spokesman on 
great occasions. His interest in political problems of the 
present was as keen as in those of the pi'st; , He was one 
of the founders of the Preitssisc/ie Ja/irduc/ief',' the most in- 
fluential of German political periodicals. For many years 
he was a member of the Prussian ParHkment. His 
political opinions were strong but ill-regulated. Intensely 
nationalist, he acquiesced in the annexation of his native 
land to Prussia, and in a public letter to the Italian nation 
in 1870 defended the German cause before the nation 
which had become to him a second fatherland ; but he 
w’as of too independent a character ever to be quite at 
ease under Prussian government. Loving liberty,V-he 
hated its consequences ; a democrat, he had and anva^d^ 
expressed a profound contempt for the mob. Like' ihahy ! 
idealists, he was a severe critic of the faults of his ■ : • : 
other countries, and he added something to the increasing-,- 
Chauvinism in Gennany. He was one of the few m,en in 
high position who always refused to bow the knee to 
Bismarck. A member of the Freisinnige party, he was 
even brought to trial in 1880 because in an election ad- 
dress he had used the expression “ Politik von Schw'ibdel ” 
of the Government . . '. • - . 

TWENTY YEARS SPENT ON A FRAGMENt.-i 
OF HISTORY. 

From the hiographical Article on ^ 

Ga.fdinet'. — On constituilbnal matters 

he writes with an insight to be attained only by the study 
of political philosophy, discussing in a masterly fashion .the 
dreams of idealists and the schemes of government proposed 
by statesmen. Throughout his rvork'he gives a pro'nynent 
place to everything w’hich illustrates human progress in 
moral and religious as well as political conceptions, and 
specially to the rise and development of the idea of religious 
toleration, finding his authorities not only in the rvords 
and actions of men of mark, but in the -writings of more or 
less obscure pamphleteers, Avhose essays indicate currents 
in the tide of public opinion. His record of the relations 
between England and other States proves his thorough 
knowledge of contemporary European history, and is 
rendered specially valuable by his researches among manu- 
script sources wliich have enabled him to expound-fox the 
first time some intricate, pieces of diplomacy. - - 

Gardiner’s work is . long and minute ; the fifty-se-ven 
years which it covers are a' period of exceptional- im- 
portance in many directions, and the actions and characters 


of tire principal persons in it - demand careful ' analysis 
.He-is -perhaps apt to attach an exaggerated importance t 
some^p|.;th'e authorities which he wasdhe first td-,bring t 
see a general tendency, in'-w’hat. may- only be th 
.expression of an individual eccentricity, "to rely tod'muc 
bn .ambassadors’ reports which may^have been -written fc 
soihe .-'special end, to- entpr too fully into the details ‘c 
diplornatic correspondence. ^ . ' 

[T/ie Tenth Edition contains the Hues of 

HALLAM, MACAULAY, RANKE, FROUDE, LEOKY.] 

— — ■ 

A FALLE N PRE SIDENT. ’ 

From the Life of . ' 

KfUgSr. — From thi^ time fbrwardvSi,-. 

Kruger’s fife is so intimately bound .up -with the. -hjsVbiy 
of his country, and even. -in lafei-'. years of ;A-rvj,.QF 

that a study of -that -history-is essentiaif-to ■ ^ 

ing of it (see TniNsVAAS.., and Sooth 
years which followed the abortive Invasion ^of-.lhe.-JrC'e'- 
State in 1857 were years of cbntinnil -‘unrest ’an'd’ljabtj-onv 
strife in the Transvaal. In this strife Mr Krngef^pl^Sd) 
a leading part, and showed very little scr,upl6''dri;.^rQ^-' 
patriotism so long as.his'party might pre-vaK-’ -InvlSfi^-;; 
w'hen Pretorius was prerident, -Kruger --(rs'as elected. 'com--- 
mandanhgeneral of the forces ;o£-.theb^«&nsvaal. In 1871, 
a boundary dispute arose -..-vvitli -the 'B'lqtish Government, 
which was settled by. the:"Keate aw'nfd. Thef'.deciSon- 
caused so much discontent in the Transy^W th'at it brought 
about the do-wnfall of President Pfetbritis and "Hs'ipiir^.-j 
an.d- Burgers, an educated.-^ Dutch ministet, residept^i-ih' 
Cblohy, wa's elected- 'to '(suceb'esi him.- -’Durifig^tHoi 
pibfm of'. Burgers’s Presidency, terruinated witli^|iie 
■British annexation in 1877, Rmgsil/ftppeared:. to -.great 
Instead of loyally'stippptting. the President 
task 'of /-reducing chap^/Std’ order, -.-.and 
establishing some sort of^'civiKzed gqy'ernment in, the 
Transvaal, he did everytHng--in his pqVrer to m^erinine 
his authority, even going- go-, far as .to -urge ,thh_-^^s.|| 
pay no taxes while Burgers,' was in office^- 
there is no question that the:fection of which h^-a^j 
prominent .member-Zwas cbiefi|. responsible fbt- brih^l 
about t]\At{impgs'sb in the goveranbnt rpf thc.-'isOTntrj 
which drew shch 'bitter protest from- Burgers and teiiufe 
.’ated. -> 19 '. the -annexation by the. British- in '•l&7;7v- -iLf thii 
peviQd'‘‘Of 'Ti-ansvaOl ' history it is impossible bo; trace, ang 
tr'u'e’ patriotisin in the action of the .inajoriijsjbf the.'ih 
habitants. -''Tlie oiie idea of Kruger ani his faction. !wa 
to oust. Burgers from^ office on any pretext, and^ if possible 
to put Kruger, in his place. ■\¥hen .the 'db-wnfafi. o 
Burgers was assured .and annexation offered itself as th 
^alternative resulting 'from his downfall, it isv-^ue Tha 
■■-^Ir Kruger- opposed it. But matters had gonC^toO/.fe 
' Annexation became anr.iaccomplished fact, and Mr -Kruge 
accepted paid office under the British GoveVnment. 'H 
continued, however, so openly to agitate fo.r thujAetfo-.. 
cession of the countr'. . ■ y’"" .‘rv '■"’'nutations 

to England, that. Sir .■ ■■ ■ ’--British, 

administratorj dismisse , ■ ... fC ■ 

: \ A MARTYRED .RULER. ;. V • , 

From.'the biographical Article on ", - 

{VScKinley,^ . , S:- . • As commander-in-^i^^ief'of 
-.the', army and na-vy of the United States, Mr McEMey 
prosecuted a brief but vigorous war in which a volunteer 
■aymy -of ■ nearly a quarter of a miliibn, men was caIle<j"into 
■ -^jstence, and two Spanish fleets -w6rb'-destx,oyed-^oh'e by 


■ ' K 


See the extract on p. 118 firom the interesting review of modern French Literature. 
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A'i.'.tic ran.'s'-iron iin'ier Aflmiml Dovrcy in ^fanil.'i j 
Il'irf-''::, otii.T by th-j Xorth Atlantic squadron under 


THE CHAMPION OF TRUTH. 


.‘vdndr:;! -S' irr;r>-on r/cr tbe liarriO’ir of .S-intiniro de Cuba, 
ryj;,.-.. ' at f. a, togctiier frith the surrender to an 

'.\n;'rie.in cspoditionary force of the city of .Santiago, in 
i ca-t.’fn ffuba, led to tlie signing of a [>eacc protocol on 
‘.Tilth .\ug7i:f, vrhich vras followed hr the signature at 
^^V.rI•i on lOffi Ticcemlier of articles of pe.qcc. After a long 
di-iussion-tbe- p'-uce' treaty tos ratified' by the United 
. -JJlh Febniaiy ISOO ; and in accordance 

^.vrifh itt torro.s.'Pprto Jiico, the Philippine Archipelago, 
'>and ii jyjrlion.'of the Lfidrone Islands tvere transferred 
by Spain .to' the sovereignty of the United States, vrhile 
Cuba .came .under American jurisdiction ponding the 
estaUishrnenl there of an indep>endcnt government. Two 
daya Iwfore the ratification of the jioace treaty, a con' 
flict took place between armed Filipinos under the leader-' 
ship of Emilio Aguinaldo and the American forces that 
were in piosscssion of ^Manila. Tlio she .months that had 
elap,;«l Ifctuvcn the signin'; of the peace protocol and 
the-Tatification of the treaty had constituted a period of 
virtital interregnum, -Spain’s authority having been practi- 
cally' destroyed in'tlic Pliilippincs and that of the IJnited 
States not having begun. In this period a formidable 
native Filipino .array had been; organized and a pro- 
visional government .created. • 'The warfare waged by 
these Filipinos against tlie United States, while ha-ving 
for the most part a desultory and guerilla character, was 
of a very protracted and 'difficult nature. .Sovereignty 
over the Filipinos having been accepted by -v-irtue of tlie 
ratification of the Paris treaty, President McKinley was 
iiot. at liberty to do otherwise. than assert the authority 
of, the United States .and use every endeavour to suppress, 
ihc . insurrection. There , w.as, however, a -n-ido difference'' 
of opinion in the United. S.bfios whether or not it had 
been wise to accept re3i>qiisnjilit)'' for so distant a terri- 
torial • posses-sipn. , In the foreign relations of the United 
States, as diJected by President McKinley, the most signi- 
. ficant change ‘Was the cordial understanding established 
■with the British . Government. '• TJnder no previous Ameri- 
•.<an administration since the est.ablishment of Indepcnd- 
'. once had the relations between the two Governments been 
so free from difficulty or embarrassment 

[President GA RFIELD, the late A meer ofAFGHA NIST A N, 
filENELEK'il. of Abyssinia, and all the Riders of the -world, 
or f resent, harje biographical not ices. '\ 

T‘ f - ■ ' . • 


' From, the biographical Article on 

Emile Zola. — Zola played a very im- 

portant part in the Dreyfus affair, which convulsed French 
politics and social life at the end of the 19th century. 
At an early stage he came to the conclusion that Dreyfus 
was the innocent victim of a nefarious conspiracy, and on 
the 13tli .January 1S9S, with his usual intrepidity, he 
published in the Anrore newspaper, in the form of a letter 
beginning with the words J’acciisc, a terrible denunciation 
of all those who had had a hand in hounding doira that 
unfortunate officer. Zola’s object was a prosecution for 
libel, and a judicial inquiry into the whole affaire, and at 
the trial, which took place in Paris in February, though 
the court used every effort to circumscribe the field of 
investigation, a fierce flood of light was thrown on the 
case. The chiefs of the army put forth all their power, 
and Zola was condemned. He appealed. On the 2nd 
April the Cour de Cassation quashed the proceedings. A 
second trial took place at Versailles, on the 18th July, and 
•without -waiting the result Zola, by the advice of his 
counsel and friends, and for reasons of legal strategjq 
abruptly left France and took refuge in England. Hqre 
he remained in hiding, -writing Fecondite, till the 4th June 
1899, when, immediately on hearing that there was to be 
a revision of the first Dreyfus trial, he returned to Paris. 
'UTiatever may be thought of the affaire itself, there can be 
no question of Zola’s superb courage and disinterestedness. 

On the morning of the 29th of September 1902 Zola 
was found dead in the bedroom of his Paris house, having 
been accidentally asphy.xiatcd by the fumes from a defec- 
tive flue. This sudden and tragical death caused a great 
sen^tion. He received a public funeral, at which Captain 
Dreyfus was present, but no serious public disturbance 
occurred- M. Anatolc France delivered an impassioned 
oration.at the grave. At the time of his death Zola had 
just completed a novel, Yerite, dealing with the incidents 
of the Dreyfus trial. A sequel, Justice, had been planned, 
but not executed. After a life of constant struggle and an 
obloquy-wliich never relaxed, the sensational close of Zola’s 
career was the signal for an extraordinary burst of eulogy. 

[VICTOR HUGO, MAURUS JOKAI, A. DAUDET, OCT A VE 
FEUILLETf IBSEN, and many other foreign novelists 
and authors figure in the biograpdiy of the Tenth Edit ion. 


Gathered .almost at random from the mass of biographical articles in the Encychpcedia Britannka, 
-'the above extract.s cannot fail to have' proved to you how comprehensive a sur\’ey of the lives of the 
great" in the '\l''6rkrs History the Tenth Edition affords. And remember that every branch of science, 
of tlie arts, of literature, every speciality by which the subjects of these biographies have become great, 
is' treated "at length in its pages. Music, drama, philosophy, poetrj', physiology, each have many articles 
devoted to them. 

Tlie power of Biography to hold the attention of many a reader to whom a less personal fonn of 
historical narrative is repugnant has long been proved. It is often by following a man closely through an 
intficate- series^of situations that we acquire a liHng interest and so a practical understanding of those 
situations themselves. From a conception of the rnan to a conception of the situation is an easier and 
more najural process for us than from the situation to the man. In every region of thought we 
have pas.sed from an attitude of general study to one of specific investigation. More is to be learned from 
a proper perception of what passed through the mind of a. single French peasant at a single moment in the 
great Revolution than from the most perfect list of all the dates and all the provisions of the successive 
governments which followed one another with beivildering rapidity and almost matchless inconsequence 
during that incredible epoch. 

ilie biogi-apliical side of the Enqjclopccdia Britannka, as may be guessed from the^ few passages 
extracted from its innumerable biographical articles, constitutes an inexhaustible narrative embracing 
all the careers of all the men and women who have made and unmade empires of thought as well as of 
■government. 
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^The JiTst thought which conics to oivy one who is fomilidv 
with the contents of the Encyclopccdia Britannica, as the 
long list of biographical articles is scanned, is that the 
names of not a few contributors to its pages appear as 
the titles of biographical articles in the great library of 
reference. This fact in itself is perhaps the most eloquent 
tribute to the merits of the worh. The standard of author- 
ship demanded by the Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
remained, through the century and a half of its existence, 
so high that it has necessarily attracted to its compilation 
those giants of litci-ature and science whose greatyiess has at 
once ensured their invitation to contribute to its editions, 
and their being subsequently honoured by inclusion in the 
Biographical Section of the fhational Library of Ref erence. 

In the life of Professor Ilax Miiller we have an absorbing 
narrative of the career of a man whose work for the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica is recognized as at least equal to the 
best of the marvellous collection of essays which have done 
so snitch to mould the science of language. Prof. Rawson 
Gardiner is another of the contributor's of whom a life is 
included in the volumes, and his unmatched knowledge of 
the period- of the great Civil War of the Vlth century 
enriches the Encyclopaedia Britannica with some of the 
most authoritative treatises upon that stirniig period of 
English history. 


In the province of imaginative literature, too, the names 
of the contributors are worthy of the task allotted them. 
Mr AV. M. ROSSETTI writes on ‘‘SHELLEY.” Asrbnc.^ 
glances at this name one is struck by the thought' 
of what an immense number of important biographical 
articles are to be found under the letter “ S” — Matthew' 
Arnold’s “ SAIHT-BEUVE,” Mr George Sainfsbyry’s 
“ SAIMT-SIMOH,” Mr Plait’s “SAPPHO,” W. M. 
Rossetti’s “SARTO,” Madame Villari’s “SAVOHA- 
ROLA,” Mr Richard Christie’s “ SCALIGER,”- Prof. 
Minto’s “ WALTER SCOTT,” Mr J. Beavington Atkini 
“SCHADOW,” Mr James Sime’s “ SCHILLER,” Prof 
Wallace’s “SCHOPENHAUER” ; the article on 
“ SCHLIEMANN” by Mr George Hogarth, whose own 
excavations are only second in interest to those of Schliemann . 
himself ; Mr Brodribb’s “ SCIPIO,” Sir E.- Fry's life- 
of LORD SELBORNE, the late Prof Middleton’s 
“SELINAS,” Mr Hicks’ “SENEGA,” the Rev. Alex. 
Gordon’s “ SERYETUS,” Dr Reid’s ‘.‘SEYERUS”; 
the lives of the Earls of SHAFTESBURY by Mr Osmond 
Airy and the Rev. Thomas Fowler, the article on “ SHAKE- 
SPEARE” by Mr T. Spencer Baynes, which is universally. . 
conceded to be one of the clearest summaries of a voluminous 
and often perplexing page of biographical literature '; -.Mr 
Airy’s “ALGERNON SIDNEY” ; the lives of SYDNEY 
SMITH, of SMOLLETT, of SOCRATES, _ of SOLON, 
of SOPHOCLES ; Sir Fred. Pollock’s article upon Sir 
j. F. STEPHEN; the life of ROBERT LOUIS 
STEYEN SON by Mr Edmund Gosse, who has with 
singular clearness of judgment avoided the excesses- of some 
among Stevenson’s admirers, while he has not permitted _ 
any sense of impatience at their lack .of discretion to abate ., 
his ovm appreciation of Stevenson’s qualities as a writer ; . 
Prof. Rawson Gardiner’s “LIFE OF STRAFFORD.” ; 
the lives of SWEDENBORG, SWIFT, and SYDENHAM 
— these are a few only of the biographical articles beginning 
with the letter “ S,” and one cannot consider the authors- of 
these contributions in connexion with their subject-niatter 
without gaining a very clear impression of the brilliant 



quality of the biographical articles for . which 'they are 
responsible: Let us now look ut a.-f^ of tbl Uaines 
beginning with T. ■ / - ■- ■ 

AAFFE, Tacitus, Taine, Tait, Talbots,' Ibliejrand, Tassi'e, , TasM 
Tatiau, Taylor (Jertfny), Taylor (Sir-Henry), Tchemai^,' TeirX^ 
Temple (Sir Wiliiam), Temple (Sir‘Eichafd),,Temp)e (Arebbisbop^^-r- 

— Teniers, Tenni'el, Teimyson,''Xerence, Teilullianpirei^k (lloiiamii'i 

med), Tliafkeray, Thales, Thenii3fedes;-:Tjsfe&d. Theocrits#- 
Tlieodora, Theodoric, Theodosius, Theresa, Theseus; Thibiut, .Thiers, • 

Thomas (General George'S;), / -r 

Thompson (James), Thoreau, ■] . ■ ■ ' 

Tibullus, Tichborne Claimant, i 

Tooke, Toole. • ' ' 

Alphahetical lists of the '}i(Wi€S avticl^ 'hwi^ 

been devoted might be continued ad infinitum, -mdfe 
interesting list is aff orded by a search for nahies in the 
groups in which they will naturally occur to usr' TJius r. 


METTERNICH, JOUBERT, BEACONSHitD, ■ MAZZISTI, 
MOlfROE, WALPOBEj,; O’COENELB, ..ZOIliLLA, .. GVil-., 

BETTA, Gladstone', --R ickELiEt; machiavelli, 

CHATHAir, BliRKE, OAVOUR, PITTr'-.PEEL, PAL-' 
SIERSTON, OAKNING,;' ■ .^ZAEIN, '-'BOLINGBROKE,' 
MIRABEAU. &c., &c. ' 


r * | ’7 — IF' — >• — ..I, 

i; hK\ 'f \ ' 



ALEXANDER THE GREA:Ts''NAPOLEQ.N^ TR 4JAN, 
FREDERICK THE. GREAT, ' HENRY AUGUSTUS, 
LOUIS XIV., VICTORIA, HENRY 'EpWARD "lIL,- 
CHARLES V., FI^NCIS 1., ELlZABETif,' THILIP 
DARIUS, LOUIS xy.,. PETER THE GReIt, 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE. . 



FLORENCE -NIGHTINGALE, HANNAH MORE, tDADY JANE- 
GREY, 4IARY OF BURGUNDY, CORNELIA, MARGAR^;-'' 
OF SCOTLAND, PRINCESS ALICE' OF.-HESSE, 
■VVILHELMINA, SAINT THERESA, SAINT .CLOTILDA, 
BARONESS . BURDETT COUTTS, . QUEEN CAROLINE,’. 
ESTHER, HYPATIA, OCTAYIA. ■ 


• - . -fy. 



LUCRBZIA BORGIA, BEATRICE CENCI,-. CATHARffiE' - 
'.OF RUSSIA, ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA, SEMIRAMIS, 

: CLEOPATRA, j LADY HAMILTON, MAD'A'ME D.E 
POMPADOUR, NINON DE L’ENCLOS, JANE SHORE, 

. FAUSTINA, CATHERINE DE MEDICI. . MARGARET 
OF ANJOUj THEODORA, -AGRIPPINA CWIFE-- OF 
. CLAUDIAN). ■ -’ . . 


The Tenth Edition contains such an exhaustive iisi of biographiGal.Barratives.that all attempt to measure the 
interest of this side of the work must he made with the vq^mes thpmsejves. ■, ■ - 


GEOGRAPHY 


It vz' t (t.c-utsnd yc-in sfUr ths fell of Roms that ths gresteit of geographical dhcorerles ivas founded on the astronomical discovery 

that tkt earth was a sphere.— M^HSFIELD. 



^EOGRAPHY is riot merely a dull compilation of dry facts concerning- distances, of export and import 
statistics, and of latitudes and longitudes : it embraces the -whole poetry of earth, as indeed its etymology 
suggests. The period co-rered by the tea editions of the Encyclopsedia Britannica has been a momentous one 
in regard to the mapping-out of the -world, and vrith the extension— almost to its limit— of territorial dis- 
covery has come a more comprehensive range of activity and research for the geographer. To-day he is 

concerned vrith all the problems of geological variation, -with terrestrial magnetism, currents, tides, ocean 

survey, with the difficulties of submarine communications, and indirectly -with the political grouping of 
peoples. In the sixteenth century exploration -was the province of the merchant adventurer, but to-day the explorer is inspired 
by the romance of pure science. McGure, Franklin, Parry, Nares, Livingstone, Stanley, Speke, and Cameron, -whose records 
^e-but a fe-w among the many contained in the Encyclopredia'Britannica, are names eloquent of the service done to the higher 
aims- of geography in the Victorian Era. 

Side by side -with the accurate exposition of scientific facts to the establishment of which these men have contributed, will 
be found in the pages of the Tenth'Edition the thrilling stories of adventure which make up the lives of Nineteenth Century 
explorers. ■' 


- _ The .-wealth df general geographical information in the Encyclopaedia Britannica can only be gathered at leisure from 

the pages of ’ffig-wprfc -iteelf, but the subjoined extracts will show the reader that not only does the Tenth Edition contain 
. toe most modeto geographical knowledge, but in a great variety of articles the subjects have been treated by men who have 
given t^ir livqs to'toe study of those portions of the globe of which they write. Nansen and Sir Clements R. Markham tell 
us of thwr-o-ywi. explora-tions iri toe Arctic and Polar Regions; Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.M.G., and Sir Frederick Lugard, 
High Commissioner of Nigeria; u^old for us toe wonders of toe Dark Continent. These are but two of the many illustrations 
, that might be_ given to show- that the Encyclopa:dia Britannica cannot be excelled in accuracy and completeness as a 
library of geographical refertoe'e". 


PREHlStORIG VILLAGES.v 

-. /- ■ . • ■ ' f ~ T . — ^ '"'-'fV'- 

From.the Article by HQSEPH.^NDERSOH , LLrD.;, Se^elary of 
Scottish'M'aety- of Antiquaries. 

‘Lake Dwellings.-^-: , • • • • The archeological 
.rc.searchc.s of the pa.st few years have shown that such 

- artificial constructions in lakes j-sypre used as defensive 
dwelling-s by the Celtic people of pp’LRoman and inediteval 
titne.s (see Ceaknogs). Siinilar researches on the Con- 
ttoent ha-ve also established the fact that in pre-historic 
times nearly all the shallow lak'e.s of Switzerland, and 
marly 4 h; the adjoiiiirig^gountries— in Savoy and the north 
of Italy, in Austria and Hungaiy, and in Mecklenburg 
an'lilPomerania — were peopled, so to speak, by lake-dwelling 
communities, Ihing in tdllages constructed ' on platforms 
supported "by pile.s; at varying distances from' the shores. 

- Tii.e cliaractcr-of thc relics associated with the'.'sites of the 
various settlements discloses the fact that in some cases 
they har-c been the dwellings of a people using, no materials 
but stone, bone, and wood for, their implements, orna- 
ments, and weapons ; in others, of a people using bronze 

'■/as ivL-11 as stone and bone; and in others again iron and 
.(bronze were used. But, though the character of the a.sso- 

- ciat(.-d •'relics' is tlius changed, there is no corresponding 
' change in tlie^- construction and arrangements of the 
i/jwellings. The settlement in the Lake of Moosseedorf, ilear 

- Born, atfords the most jrerfect e.vample of a lake dwelling of 
the Stone ago. --.It was a parallelogram 70 feet long by 50 
feoij.wkle, '.supported on piles, and having a gangrvay built 
ondSigots connecting it with the land. The superstmctur;e 

^bad Ljeft destroyed by fire. The implemciits found in the 
bed under it were' celts or axe-head.s- of stone, -vrith 
their liaftings of stag’.s-horn and wood ; a flint saw, set in 
a handle of fir wood and fastened with asjjhalt; flint flakes 
and artrjw-heads ; harpoons of stag’s-hom -nith barbs; 
awls, needles, chisels, fish-hooks, and other implements of 
bone; a, comb of yew wood u inches long; and a skate 

For the titles of a'few of the articles. 


made .out, of the leg bone of a horse. The pottery consisted 
chiefly of roughly-made vessels, some of which were of 
large size, others had holes under the rims for suspension, 
and many were covered -with an encrustation of soot, the 
result of their use as culinary vessels. Burnt wheat, 
barley, and linseed, -with many varieties of seeds and 
fruits, were plentifully mingled with the bones of the stag, 
the ox, the swine, the sheep, and the goat, representing 
the ordinary food of the inhabitants; while remains of the 
beaver, the fox, the hare, the dog, the bear, the horse, the 

elk, and -the bison were also found. 

[Pre/iisloric gcogra-phy is treated at length in the Tenth 
Edition under such headings as DA VES, GEOLOGY, PAL/E- 
ONTOLOGY, MYDEN/EAN OIVILIZATION, EGYPTOLOGY, 
ASSYRIOLOGY, BABYLONIA, PERU, POLYNESIA, 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ADVENTURERS. 

From the Article (37 pa^es) by Sir OLEMENTS ROBERT 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 

■ Geography. — In mentioning Varthema 

wb'have anticipated events; but in the 15th century the 
time was approaching when the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope was almost indefinitely to 
widen the scope of geographical enteqmsc. The 
great event was preceded by the discovery of the polarity 
of .the magnetic needle, and the consequent construction 
of the mariner’s compass. This most important discovery 
appears to have been made in China, and it is uncertain 
when the compa.s.s was first used by ’\Vestem nations. It.s 
introduction ha.s been attributed to Flavio Gioia, a citizen 
of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, about the year 1.307. 
Encouraged by the po.sscssion of this sure guide, by which 
at -all times and in all places he could with certainty steer 
his course, the na-vigator gradually abandoned the method 
of sailing along the shore, and boldly committed his bark to 

the open sea Portugal took the lead in this new 

and brilliant path, and foremost in the front rank of the 

n Science, see p. 213 of this pamphlet. 


t'or tne titles of some of tlie articles on Colonial, matters, see p. 
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■worthies of this little hero-nation stands the figure of 
Prince Senry the ’Navigator. 

The wo!-k of Prince Henry is well defined by his bio- 
grapher, Mr Major. Until his day the pathways of the 
human race had been the mountain, the river, 
Prince and the plain, the strait, the lake, and the in- 


J 


Henry ibe , , 

b/BVjgator, sea. 


thought of 


It was he who first conceived the 
opening a road through the unex- 
plored ocean, — a road replete •c.dth danger but abundant in 
promise. Born on March 4, 1394, Prince Henry ■was a 
younger son of King Jouo of Portugal and of Philippa of 
Lancaster, the grandchild of Edward HI. j so that he was 
half an Englishman. Prince Henry relinquished the 
pleasures of the court, and took up his abode on the inhos- 
pitable promontory of Sagres, at the extreme south-western 
angle of Europe. To find the sea-path to the “ thesauris 
Krabum et divitis Incliie” was the object to which he 
devoted his life. He collected the information supplied by 
ancient geographers, unweariedly devoted himself to the 
study of navi^tion and cartography, and invited, -with 
princely liberality of reward, the co-operation of the boldest 
and most skilful navigators of every countrjc The prince’s 
motto was “Talent de bien faire,” — the word “talent,” in 
those days, conveying not the idea of power or faculty, but 
of desire- Having acquired military reno^rh by the 
capture of Ceuta in 1415, ho set his mind upon the con- 
quest of Guinea, and sent everj' year two or three vessels 
to examine the coasts beyond Cape Nun, which was then 
the limit of exploration. Yet none of his ships for many 
years had the hardihood to round Cape Bojador. 

The first fruit of- Prince Henry’s explorations was the 
rediscovery of Madeira and Porto Santo, in 1418 and 
1420. The truth of the romantic story of the filrsf'^ dis- 
covery of Madeira by, two English lovers named BoBe'rt 
Machim and Anna d’Arfet, in the time of Edward Hlrvlias 
been demonstrated by Mr Major. Madeira and Porto Sinfe.- 
were granted to Prince Henry by his brother. King Duarte,- 
in 1433. In the same year one of the prince’s ships, com- 
manded by Gil Eannes, at length doubled Cape Bojador. 
In 1435 Alfonso Gonsalves Baldaya, the prince’s cup-ibearer, 
passed 50 leagues beyond the cape j. and eight yeafdafter- 
wards Nufio Tristam got to a point 25 miles beyond Gape 
Blanco. But it was not until 1445 that the mouth oL'the 
Senegal was reached byDiniz Dias; and in those, days the 
Portuguese gave the name of Guinea to the country- com- 
mencing at Cape Nun. In 1481 the king of Portugal 
assumed the title of lord of Guinea. Up to 1446 there had 
been 51 caravels to the Guinea coast, and almost every year 
some new advance was made. Meanwhile the Canaries and 
Azores were brought within the realms of Spain and 
Portugal. In 1402 a Norman named J ean de Bethencourt, 
accompanied by Gadifer de la Salle, had landed on the 
island of Lancarote, and ■with reinforcem,eats from Spain, 
he subjugated Forte Ventura and Ferro, and received tlig 
sovereignty of the Canaries from the king of Castile. ■„ But 
he returned to his lands in Normandy in 1406, and died ■ 
there in 1425. Gomera, Palma, Teneriffe, and the Great 
Canary were still uncon'quered. Prince Henry made 
several attempts to establish Portuguese nile on these 
islands; the right was long disputed with Spain ; and it was 
not until 1479 that the treaty of Alcacora provided for:the,. 
concession of the sovereignty of the Canaries to Spain.- 
Prince Henry, however, successfully colonized the A^ore.s,.- 
and in 1444 St Michael’s was discovered, the settlemenVofi 
the other islands following soon afterwards. - '■v-.'i.; 

In 1455 an important expedition was despatched iPyj 
Prince Henry, under '.the command of a- young Yeuefian. 
adventurer named Alvise Cadamosto. Touching at Madeira, 
and the Canaries, Cadamosto made his way to Cape Blanco 
on the African coast, and thence to Senegal and the Gambia. 


He returned vdth a full report of aU heiad Seen; and in th 
toUowing year he again sailed from Lagos direct for Can 
Blanco, -with thi-ee ships, and discovered . the mouth of 
river which h.e named the Bio ■ Grande"{Jeba ?). In 145 
Diogo Gomez sailed with orders to proceed as far as 1 
could, and made his way to the Gambia. The Cape-Yhr 
Islands were discovered and colonized about 1462.- 
Prince Henry the Navigator died on the'lSth c 
November 1460, and was buried near his father and mothe 
in the monastery of Batalha. In 1839 a monument to hi 
memory was erected at Sagres. During the long period i 
which the prince was continuing his maritime exploration 
he did not cease to cultivate the science -of cartograplq 
The geographer Jayme of Majorca superintended his'sehoi 
.of navigation at Sagres, and at the prince’s instance 'th 
;;,finest specimen of medieval map-making that' has, bee 
preserved was prepared at Venice under the superintefideJic 
of Fra Mauro of the Camaldolese convent of -San Mlg'Ui 
de Marano. The geographical Imowledge of the 15th cei 
tury is also shown by the fainbus .Bor^a map (sea Plate-.II.' 



by the cardinal’s nephew. T' 
of the very beginning of the '. -- . ' . . . . 

\Forihe hislory ofaticient ahii] 

see Polar Regions {2A pages), by L.. 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN.} Y ’“'Yk :■-’■■ 

SEAS AND 


From the Arti€hi{St pages) it/ H. R, D.Sq.^ S’.R.G.k 

■:"'Ocean6;gr^phy5— ^FromVthe^ tim 

of the first .ciremnna^vigators ’^hree-g’teSt oceans irtmnib 
from north.'io'south have been/recognized — the , Atlahti 
between Europe- Africa an’d(- America ; .the Indiai 
between Africa and Malfiysia-^ Australia; ancLWe Pacific c 
South Sea, between Asi|-Mala^sia-Australia‘' toil Americi 
The extent and limits .pf'-.thb-pceans to north and. soul 
were variously given ;'tiy . different writers, ahd.;m.ut 
confusion resulted. The* que'stion of nomenclature wl 
considered by the Eoyak GeograpHcal-'ii^ociety in 184 
when a committee drew up pro^visioR^; rules .wbiGk'we; 
neA’er formally adopted, but nevertheless came into prfrrent _ 
use. They recognized an .Arctic and '.'Antarctic .. Gceaa,"( 
lying wholly within the respective polar: circles,- and' tlfci ' 
•water area between the north and the south polar circles 
was divided into the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian'Oceans 
by the continental coasts and arbitrary m.eridiahs. - ■■.The.;, 
advance in physical knowledge of the ocea’nq has sho.^' 
it to be .desirable to recognize the great '.ripg of - un- 
obstructed- water girdling.. the southern hemiSpherep-imuth 
of'the continents, as a natural unit, and it has accordingly 
become common, if not yet usual, to place tb^ limits, pf- 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans at 40 ,.S.f dnd,-t<y. 
call Ml the water south of that parallel the , Sputb&n 
Ocean. The Southern; .Ocean may be considered ■tq-'stretcK-. 
to the, edge of the 'A'ntarctic ice, :or, if ;^eferred,".tbe, 
southern portion, within the Antarctic circle, mayfretain- 
its . old name., -s-- Erom several points. oL yie-ft* ; it . is 
advisable to call the Arctic Ocean a sea, and-' to vW'it;a,s 
■ ani. extension of the Atlantic basin. The , chief jAysical 
differences between oceans and seas are due’ to the freedom; 
jol.-iho foimer -ftqia the influence of land; ■which domlnafes 
.thd character arid the circulation of •• the water in.^tbe 
latter. ’ . . ■- / ■■- 

i . Historicalljq it may' be noticed that the earl)".- Greek 
‘ antithesis between the Mediterranean Sea surrouride’d by 
the habitable land, .and the Ocean Kiver surrounding the 


For a description of the famous Elamraoth -Oave, see FoL 15 of the Tenth Edition. 


‘t^-orld, gave place gradually to the idea of an 
Sta, in vliich the various continents formed islands 
; .'vdrk'irts iyt islands, and the term Ocean Sea only rvent out 
• ■ of irsd '.ihen the three great dirisions of Atlantic, Indian, 
and Pacinc Oceans ivere recognized. The distribution of 
depth ill the ocean rvas very vaguely knovm so long as the 
• qn£3p9xr--a'a3 merely one of scienthic curiosity, although 
. ingenSvis apparatus for ascertaining the depth had been 
. dcrised by Robert Hooke and Stephen Hales in the 17th 
,• ccntuiy, and the use of the lead in shallow water early 
^-canie habitual with sailors. When the question of 
laj-ing .submarine telegraph cables gave practical import- 
ance to a knowledge of the form and temperature of the 
sea-bed about 1855, the methods of deep-sea sounding and 
■•'temp)erature-taking were rapidly improved, and scientific 
. oceanography may be said to date from that period. . . 

\^Thi! -extract touches on, but one point of interest in the 
eight pages dez'oted to the subject of Oceansi\ 


submarine CABLES. 


From the Arikh (21 pages) hy OLIVER HEA VISIDE, F.R.S., 
- FRANCIS JACOB; andj. A. FLEMING, D.Sc., 
.'S-F.li'.S., ProJessoT if ■Fhctrical Engineering, University 


■ -.'.'d College, London^ ,■ I v;'.'. ' ■ 

jrir.f- .-ji,;.-',.-. . .. 

^gjVTelegtaphyiiif . . 


_ . The system of sub- 

;;Tnarihj5;chbld.s. originated., m the middle of last century by 
l-.to develop in her hands until the 
!. y'lVeivd ^vith a veritable network of cables, 
■',';vfhich h'.a,s’-hifb'iirfd' done much to prevent the decline of 
:'-^hei ' commercial supremacy, the possession of so compre- 
hcnsiyg.a S 3 'stem of rapid communication radiating in all 
directions having assisted in keeping London the centre of 
the world’s trade. During the last years, however, other 
maritime narions in Europe havq begun to realize the im- 
portance of submarine cable enterprise in this respect, and 
France and Germany have made some progress towards 
freeing, themselves from the British monopoly. Both are 
•-r now connected^ America by cables which are owned in 
; f 'liieir respectiTjc'cl^untries, though their manufacture and 
r'submergeiice -wa^^ifted by an English company. This 
■ sjuead of'-tKe ca1jl?,’,‘cystem has naturally followed trade 
route?,! aild!.' fhus/vwrith the exception of the cables to 
America, their ff end has been eastwards as far as Australia 
and Japan, and now the circuit of the globe by British- 
owned Cables is on the eve of completion, aS the long pro- 
jected Pacific cable, connecting Vancouver with Australia, 
in course of manufacture, will -be laid before the close of 
1902..,. . , 

\fThc suhole fasewaiing story of Marconi’s achievements 
. is to'Jd in this exhaustively vrriiten article of i \ pages ' 


DEEP-SEA MYSTERIES. 


From . Article (18 pages) by JOHN MURRAY, PhJ)., 
■■LLX)^ Director of the Challenger Expedition Office, Edin- 

htri^Fiiind Hi tLDICKSQNfBEc., L.B.C.S. ■ 

-■ - V-'- ‘ t 

. Pacific’ OceaH.' 7 -:--i’V>?;‘’ During the cruise of 
the Challenger ” thcbottcuh temperature over the Xorth 
. Pixcinc was found to'cbe 35°'l ; south of the Sandwich 
Islands if fell to •la'''; in the Low Archipelago ; it again 
■ .'-fvse to 55' "1 : on the 40th parallel it fell to SVf in -the , 
■ deep water, bat rose to 35'‘4 and 35°'5 in the shallow 
'water of the Patagoiuan elevation. The thermometer 


registered 34°'5 at the bottom between Australia and Xew 
Zealand ; while in that part of the ocean to the north- 
east of Australia known as the Coral Sea, although the 
depth was the same (about 2500 fathoms), the bottom 
temperature was as high as 35°'9. The variations of 
temperature in the enclosed seas of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago were found to be considerable, and nearly aU those 
seas show the phenomenon of constant temperature from 
an intermediate point to the bottom, consequent on the 
existence of barriers 

The temperature of the water at the depth of 300 
fathoms is nearly the same (40° to 45°) over the whole of 
the North Pacific, but above 300 fathoms the water is 
wanner in the western than in the central portion, while 
below that depth it is colder in the former than in the 
latter. The same phenomenon is noticed between the 
latitudes of 34° S. and 40° S., but here 700 fathoms 
marks the plane of constant temperature. Between 33° 
X. and 40° S. the temperature of the water above 200 
fathoms is higher in the Xorth than in the South Pacific, 
whilst from 200 to 1500 fathoms it is lower in the Xorth, 
and below the latter depth the condition reverts to what 
it was above 200 fathoms. 

The diagram (Plate II. fig. 2) exhibits the bathymetrical 
distribution of temperature in a section of the Pacific from a 
position in'3S“ 9' X. lat. and 150° 25' 'VV. long, to one . ,, 
in 40° 3' S. lat. and 132° 58' IV. long, as determined ° J ‘ 
by H.SLS. “Challenger” in 1875, and maybe com- 
pared with similar diagrams of the Atlantic (see vol. iii. 
p. 23). In order to separate the isothermals in the first 200 
fathoms sufficiently the scale of depths required to be made 
large, while in order that the length of the diagram might be 
kept v.ithin reasonable bounds the scale of latitude was made 
very, much smaller. The result of this is to exaggerate the 
inequalities of the sea bottom, making the slopes very much 
steeper than they are ; this effect is best seen in the waj’ in 
which islands are represented. The rapid falling off of tempera- 
ture'in the first few hundred fathoms, and then its very slow but 
steady decrease to the bottom are to be observed, and the fact 
that latitude has a great effect on the surface temperature, but 
none at considerable depths, for the isotherm of 40° is constantly 
between 300 and 400 fathoms, and also that depth alone deter- 
mines the bottom temperature in the open ocean, the coldest 
water occurring as a matter of fact under the equator in the 
deepest troughs open to the south. 

Density of the Water . — The specific gravity of ocean 
wafer is an index of its salinity, since the researches of 
various chemists, foremost amongst whom are 
Forchhammer and Dittmar, have shown con- Density 
clusi'vely that the percentage composition of the ^ater. 
salts in sea water is the same in all parts of the 
ocean, so far at least as regards the principal constituents, 
iir J. Y. Buchanan made continuous observations on 
the specific gravity of sea water during the whole 
voyage of the “CMlenger,” and has published a very 
valuable paper on the distribution of salt in the ocean in 
the “ Challenger ” Reports (Phys. Cltem. Chall. Exp., vol. i. 
part iL); 

The surface currents of the Pacific (Fig. 4) have not been 
studied in the same detail as those of the Atlantic, and their 
seasonal variations are little known except in the circula- 
monsoon regions. Speaking generally, however, it non. 
mav be said that they are for the most part under the 
direct control of the pjrevailing winds. The North Equatorial 
Current is due to the action of the north-east trades. It splits 
into two parts east of the Philippines, one division flowing 
northwards as the Kuro Siieo or Black Stream, the analogue of 
the Gulf Stream, to feed a drift circulation which follows the 
■winds of the north Pacific, and finally forms the Californian 
Current flowing southwards along the American coast. Part of 
this rejoins the Xorth Equatorial Current, and part probably 
' forms .the variable llcxican Current, which follows the coasts of 
^iIex^co and California close to the land. 'The Equatorial Counter- 
'.Eurrent flowing eastwards is largely assisted during the latter 
half of the year by the south-west monsoon, and from July to 
; -October the "sonth-west winds prevailing east of 150° E. further 
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The 


History of a Great Book 


“A SOCIETY OF GENTLEMEN IN SCOTLAND” wrote 
tlie First Edition of the Encyclopedia BrUanuka, which 
w/is completed in 1771. Facsimiles of some illustrations more 
than a century old will be found reproduced on pages 169, 172, 
and 18-5 of this pamphlet, and as the reader glances at them he 
cannot fail to he imprassed by the astounding vitality of a 
hook which, first published when the world’s beliefs and tastes so 
gi-eatly difiered from our.s, should, accommodating itself to the 
rnarcli of j)rogrcss, have maintained its position until now. This 
First Edition contained 2670 pages'; the Second Edition, in 8595 
])age.s, was issued in HHl ; the Third, 14,579 pages, in 1797 ; 
the Supplement to the Third Fxlition, 1600 pages, in 1801 ; the 
I’onrlh, 16,083 pages, in 1810; the Fifth, 16,017 pages, /4n 1817 ; 
the Supplement to the Fifth Edition, 4933 page.s, in 1820; the 
Sixtli E<lition, 16,017 pages, in 1823; the Seventh, 17,011 pages, 
in 1842 ; the Eighth, 17,957 pages, in 1861. Tlic first volume of 
the Ninth Edition was publi.shed in 1875 and the twenty-fourth 
in 1888. The Tenth Edition, of which the la.st volume is dated 
December 1902, is an enlargement of the Ninth Edition, and of 
its thirty -five volumes the first twenty-four are identical with 
tliose of the Ninth. It contains about 30,000 page.s, 26,000 
articles by 2000 contributors, 614 Plates and Maps, and 11,400 
other Illustrations. The Tenth Edition has, moreover, the great 
advantage of having atbiched to it in Vol. 35 an Index which, with 
entries amounting to upwards of half a million, is far the ]arge.st 
Index ever attempted in connexion with a work of this kind. 
For specimen pages of this Index the reader should turn to 
pages 164 and 165 of this review. 
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strengthou tlio cuiTcnt, but later in the year the easterly -H-inds 
\veaken or even destroy it. Tbo South Equatorial Oiirrent is 
produced by the south-east trades, and is inoro vigorous than its 
northern counterpart. On reaching the western Pacific part of 
this current passes southwards, east of New Zealand, and at»ain 



eyes of Europe did modem geography hegi'pio" advance. '■ • 
Discovepr had outrun theory; the rush of . new facts • - 
made Ptolemy practically obsolete in; a generation, after'-' , 
halving been the fount and origin- of ••all geography for a' X- ' 
mulenmum. ° ^ 


PiiOGKESS OT* GEOGIlAPHlC.;iX DlSCOVEKY. 


The last quarter of the 19th centmy witnessed no ahate- 
ipent of the spmt of exploration, almost all the remoter parts 
,ol.- the less known continents having been ■sought out and 
,^vestJgated.-.-Th^ maiked lead-taken- by British ■„ ■ > 

.-osplorere in the first part of the celiturv hafi'hofc 



shared in tli,e, ■' 
dvpl orations a 


more scientific, the.auiTeys more exact; 'ahd'tfitfi',i^!fotie'h!i:'-'f'.--' 
ihdre systematic, Thc-'actioa, of the .-Eoyal Id^i^phjcal •'•■l'; 
■Kbcietv in supplying practical instruction' to intendiug----<K 

+i,„ 


bringing about this change, 
photography has also been n w 
; disposal of travellers a faithful 
."the features of a country and tl 


r-j 


gi'eat derrelp'pmeh-fi of - 


. _ If the continuous, uiihroken, -honzontal extent '.-of- iaad 
i in a continent is termed its truiiiC- and the portions ijat '.itp 
/'by inlets or channels of thesea""'. ■’ ^ 

Imfe, it is possible to comparer , . Ij; - 

manner. -f''. 

The following table is- from •tiie'statirfidslbff-BroTes'sor:-’-'^ 


Fjo. 1.— Clurt of the Currents of the Pacifle. 



east of Australia, as the East Australian Current, pwt-north- 
wards to join tho Equatorial Counter-Current, and during the 
north-cast monsoon p'lrt makes its way through tho China -boa 
towards tho Indiau Ocean. During tho south-west mo.nsoon this 
last branch is reversed, and tho surface waters bf. the ChinarSea 
probably unite with tho luiro Siwo. Between tho Euro Sitro and 
the Asiatic coast a band of cold water, with a slight* movemorit 
to the southward, known as tho Oi/a Siwo, forms tho analogue 
of tho “Cold Wall” of the Atlantic. In the higher latitudes- 
of the south Pacific the surface movement forms part of tho west 
wind-drift of tho Eoaring Forties. On tho west coast of South 
America the cold -waters of tho Humboldt or Peruvian Current, 
corresponding to the llonguela Current of the South Atlantic, 
make their way northwards, ultimately joining the South Equa- 
torial Current. Tho surface circulation of the Pacific is, on tho 
Whole, less active than that of tho Atlantic. Tho centres of tho 
rotational movement are marked by “Sargasso Seas” in the 
north and south basins, but they are of small extent compared ,j 
with the Sargasso Sea of the north Atlantic. From tho knoivif 
peculiarities of tho distribution of temperature, it is probable 
that definite circulation of water is in the Pacific confined, to 
levels very near tho surface, except in tho region of tho Kurd 
Siwo, and possibly also in parts of the Peruvian Current. . . . 

[T//erv ant also Arikhs on ihe ATLANTIC OCEAN, ilec 
BLACK SEA, ihe BALTIC, ihe DEAD' SEA, CONGO, 
MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, &^c., &-E]. . 


THE SPIRIT OF EXPLORATION. 


From the Article {16 pa^es) by HUGH ROBERT MILL, 
D.Sc., F.It.G.S., Librarian of the Royal Geographical 
, Society 1892-1900, Editor of *‘The Intematioiial 
Geography.” 

Geography. — The old arguments of 

Aristotle and the old measurements of Ptolemy .were used 
by ToscaneJli and Columbus in urging a yvest- -j 


fleviva! of 


geography . ' 


, "ward voyage to India ; and mainly on ■ this 
'account did tbo crossing of the Atlantic .-xanli 
higher in the history of scientific geography;- than- the' 
laborious feeling out of the coast line of Afrida. , But not 
imtil the voyage of Magellan shook the scales' froin the 
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Antarctic Regions.-riibB\^^est uriknoyTihf^-'et^lbe-Earfh lies 
in the Antarctic regions, access to whiepfiril^'lj.mffifeult'and'dan- 
■gcrous. ■ After the voyage of Sir James ■?lpss;;^fitj['-years elapsed / 


before a further step was taken. ThenSn the'Gcraian",,' 
■in Dallman visited .'h ■ r-;'n'’swVafa£l;/ -li".’.. 


■ ‘ CbdHed'-, 

e f J*, ** ‘ " 


Captain 

1874 H,ir.S, Challenger 
cross tho Antarctic circl -. 
guelenlslandirbufinot':- 
could nof-'qnter the pa .y.\ li.' -I'"! .it: lu' -18^2-^83 

several Scottish and K-,".'.’--/! ::i i 'as- about 

Gi-ahamland and, though, thay ifid hut little explora. , ' 

tion, brought back some 'definite additions to know-. . . .. ■' .' ' 

ledge. In 1895 the Fforwe^if whaler Antarctic Vas.-the firsP ■ 
steamer to push through the Antarctic pack, and.Captain Krirtea^"-' ■■■ 
sen with Mr Borchgrevink, who .' had , shipped as a sailor, 'wyte the; . 
firet men to land on the supposed Airfarotio continent, -, whioii they 
did at Caps- Adare. In '1897 a Belgian iexpedition under' Captain ■ ■' 
do Geriaohe, with a cosmopolitan scientific staff, sailed uBelsica.’’- '■ 
in the Bclgica, and early in"'’3,8,8,fi;'iv6'is caught in: the 
ice-paokwest of Grahamland,” rt.ttfiitning fct, - drifting in the- ice' 
for rathcr'more than a year. The "ihemhers .^.this expedition were - 
tho first to winter within tho Antarctic c&ole.^although the farthest 
point of the drift'was only 71° 3G' S.'-. 

In 1898 Mg-'C. E. Borchgrevink was sent out by’ Sir George ’ 
.Howncs as commander of an expedition in tlie Southern Cross, and 
succeeded in landing early in 1899' With a- eofitpeteht . '' 

seientifio staff at Cape Adare, where thej’- spmit a whole ■: . 

year. On- the return of the, bhip to Cape iVdiite in 1900 


mr. Borchgrevink prooeedeil •south to tlie ice-bailor, saw Jlo'rmfc' .- 
Erebus, and was able to land on the -ice in'lDu’d. lGo° 'fli''. anS, 


and ■was able to land on the -ice in' long. IGh 
march- n few .miles iifiand to. 7.8°. 50' S., a little beyond Boss’s - 
farlhestpoint. '..-iv. j.,.,-’ . 


Studied in the pages of the Tenth Edition, Cfeogra^y becoines ^ subject, oi deep .and varied interest, . 


THE RIVALRY OF CREEDS. 
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A r.riri-'r; tir.'iir Cramndcr R. F. S:ott. R.X., sailed 

ir: tl.': ir. lOOl, leavin:,' Zealand in December for 

Htvcx- A Herman exY«;dition under Professor 

pedlilonx. Dr7;ri!-’:i in the G^nsx made its departure 

s int’nmard simuitaneou-ly from Kerguelen, and a 
Sr/e-liin rej- dition endor Hr Otto A'orden;!tjd]d in thu Anlarclic 
pre Jtner.f’S Airrs for V.'edde'.l Sea. In 1P02 Jlr 'W. S. Brace B-iils 
in comman'i of a S'ottPh expedition to AVcddell Sea; and the 
•A^t/.-oaViy tahe.i eiut a relief jartv for the Tjis-orcry 

\T/:ehzsl '.vnrd on the v.odem developments of GEOGRA PHY 
IS exid in the sixteen-p.ige Article from which these extracts 
are thhen.'j . . . ■ , ■ ' • 

,, ■ -.' . .^THE SOUTH "POLE. 

■ ‘^rom iT.e Arikh ty. H, R. UILL, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

■ ;tPoFar Reg’ions. — Jicctnt ExjAoration. 

.'ffoaraer ,fo cro3.s ' t/ie,’ jhntarctic efreJe was 
JL^I.iS. Challenger oa-- .jOtL Tc'Lruarj' 1874: she only 
pc-nctmte/l to.6C* *10' S., in 78° .30' Ji, south of Ker- 
guelen I.-lanil ; Irut she continued her course to Australia 
for .'-ornc distance- in a high latitude, passing within 15 
inileti of the position assigned to Wilkes’s Termination 
Land without seeing any sign of land. Her dredgings 
and sounding.3 yielded indirect evidence as to the nature 
of the unknown re^on farther south. Sir John ^tlurray 
Irelioved that tho soundings showed a general shoaling 
of pie ocean towards the Antarctic ice, indicating the 
ajiiiroach to a continent. By collecting and analysing all 
fiiinples of decji-.sca deposits which had been .secured from 
the far south, ho di.scovered a remarkable sj’mmetry in 
the arrangement of the deposits.- The globigcrina ooze, 


From the Article (5 ps^es) hj Sir F. J. D. LUGARD, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Ugfa-nda.. — The curse of Uganda has 

been the rivalry of creeds, though great good has been 
done by the introduction of Christianitj'. The leading 
chiefs now consider it a disgrace not to be able to read 
and write, while ideas of truth, mercy, and justice have 
been inculcated. The weak points in the Government 
administration h.ave been : (1st) The constant change of 
administrator — no one .since the Company left having 
been in charge for more than a few consecutive months ; 
(2nd) The attempt to dissever Uganda from the coast 
areas, where the revenue is collected, so that it has no 
fiscal system of its own. 

Uganda, from its geographical po.sition in the centre of 
the great lake system, and at the head-waters of the Kile, 
and from the intelligence of its people and the high 
standard of civilization they have attained, must ever be 
a possession of great importance, and it is to be hoped 
that the lessons of the past will prevent similar mistakes 
in the future, aud that this Protectorate -will have a great 
future before it when tho railway now nearing completion 
reaches the lake 

[The Encyclopcsdia Britannica also contains Articles 

on EGYPT, AFRICA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA, CENTRAL 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, &^c., &--c.] 



or in deeper waters the red' claV, carpeting the northern j 
part of the Southern Ocean',' merges on the southward I 
into a great ring' of diatom ooze, which gives place in 
turn, towards the ice, to a terrigenous blue mud. The 
fine rock particles of which the blue mud is composed are 
such as do not occur on oceanic island.s, and the discoverj' 
of large blocks of sandstone dropped by icebergs proved 
the existence of sedimentary rocks within the Antarctic 
circle. The marine fauna discovered by the Challenga- 
contained many si'ccies very similar to those common in 
-tlic Arctic, regions, If not identical vHth them. The sug- 
gestion of identical foms occurring in the two jjolar area.s, 
and 'aWent from the intervening sc.a.s, lias given rise to a 
lively ’discussion amongst biologist.? 

[NANSEN contributes the section of this nine-page Article 
dea-oted to the ARCTIC OCEAN, and Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., the historical sketch of modern POLAR 
EXPLORATION.y 


LORD CROMER’S POLICY. 


From, the Article (38 pages) hy Major H. G, LYONS, 
Director of the Survey Dept., Egypt; J, L, GORST, 
C.B., Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Govt.; 

Genera! Sir EVELYN WOOD, G.G.D., V.C.; Sir 
■ DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., K.G.V.O.; 
Sir G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G.; and Col. 
R. H. VETCH, C.B. 

Egypt.— - . . . . . With the internal difficulties Sir 
Evelyn Earing had been struggling bravely ever since his 
appointment, tiying to evolve out of the ever-changing 
policy and contradictory orders of the British Government 
some sort of coherent line of action, and to raise the 
administration to a higher standard. For two or three 
years it seemed doubtful whether he would succeed. 
The introduction of English officials and English 





For the titles of some of the articles on Commerce and Shipping, see p. 148, 
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influence into all the administrative departments rvas 
resented by the native officials, and the action of the 
irrigation officers in preventing the customary abuses of the 
distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, 
who had been, from time immemorial, in the habit of 
taking as much as they wanted, to the detriment of the 
fellaheen. Even these latter, who gained most by the 
reforms, considered that they had good reason to complain, 
for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment 
Internal q£ order had enabled the Christian money-lenders 
TzsUon' return and insist on the paj'ment of claims 
wliich were supposed to have been extinguished 
by the rebellion. Worst of all, the Government was 
drifting rapidly towards insolvencj-, being quite unable to 
fulfil its obligations to the bondliolders and' meet the 
expenses of administration. All departments were being 
starved, and even the salaries of poorly paid officials were 
in arrear. To fi-ee itself from its financial difficulties the 
Government adopted a heroic remedy, which oulj’- created 
fresh troubles. On tlie advice of Lord hTorthbrook, who 
was sent out to Cairo in September 1884 to examine the 
financial situation, certain revenues which should have 
been jjaid into the Caissc for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the Treasury for the ordinary needs of the 
administration. Immediately'the Powers protested against 
this infraction of the Law of Liquidation, and the Caisse 
applied for a writ to the MLxed Tribunals ; 

Fortunatelj' for Egypt, the British Government con- 
trived to solve the international difficulty by timely con- 
cessions to the Powers, and succeeded in negotiating the 
London Convention of JIarch 1 SS5, bj" which'the Egyptian | 
Government was relieved from some of the most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liquidation, and was enabled to 
raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual pajunent of 
£135,000. After paying out of the capital the sums 
required for the indemnities due for the burning of 
Alexandria and the deficits of the j'ears 1882 and 1883, ’ 
it still had a million sterling, and boldly invested it in the 
improvement of irrigation. The investment proved most 
remunerative, and helped very materially to save the 
country from bankruptcy and internationalism. The danger 
of being again subjected to the evils of an international 
administration was very great, for the London Convention 
contained a stipulation to the effect that, if Egypt could 
hot pay her way at the end of two years, another Inter- 
national Commission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to 
work most energetically. Already something in the waj' 
of retrenchment and reform had been accomplished. The 
public accounts had been put in order, and the abuses in 
the collection of the land tax removed. The constant 
drain of money and men for the Sudan had been stopped. 
A beginning had been made for creating a new army to 
replace the one that had been disbanded, and to allow | 
of a portion ■ of the British garrison being withdrawn.- 
In this work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound 
judgment as well as great capacity for military organiza- 
tion, and had formed an efficient force out of very 
unpromising material (see above, under Aemy). His 
colleague in the Department of Public Works, Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, bad been not less active. By mitigating 
the hardships of the corvee, and improving the irrigation 
system on which the prosperity of the country mainly 
depends, he had conferred enormous benefits on the fella- 
heen, and had laid the foundation of permanent budgetary 
equilibrium for the future. Hot less active was Sir Edgar 
Vincent, the Einancial Adviser, who kept a firm hold on 
ihe purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down expenditure in 
all departments except that of irrigation. ■ ' 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced 


a certain amount of discontent and resistance on the part of 
their Egyptian colleagues, and Lord Granville was obliged . 
to declare very plainly that such resistance could 
not be tolerated. Writing (January 1884) to Sir ' 

Evelyn Baring, he said:' ‘Ht should be made clear British 
to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of Pro- anrf native 
vinees that the responsibility which for the time 
rests on England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the 
adoption of the jJolicy -ndiich they recommend ; and that it. 
will be necessary that those Ministers and Governors wrho 
do not follow this course sh'oiild cease to hold their cdficesVk;. 
Hubar Pasha, wffio continued t.p be Prime dilinister, resisted • 
occasionally. V'hat he -chiedy ■ objected' -to was Mirect ' 
interference in the j^rovincial administratidii’ and the native- 
tribunals, and he succeeded for a time in preventing sucly 
interference. Sir. Benson JIsLs-ri-bll and Mr Cli^rd Lloyd, „ 
w'ho had been sent out .to-, reform the Departments of '1 
J ustice and" fhe Interior, ■ after .coming Into -'conflict - wit-E.i 
each other. Were both recalled, and 'the--'fefo'rmiTjghciivity,.',-' 
was for a time restricted to the Departments- of -Wat; 
Public Works, and Finance. ' Gradually the tension be- " 
t-ween natives and foreigners relaxed, and 'mutual .confi- 
dence was established. Experience had evolved the working ' 
.principle -n-hich "vvas officiallj' formulated at a much .later-- 
period : “ Our task is not to rule the' Egyptians, but as far' •/ 
as possible to teach the Egyptians to rule themsel ves. ” , .-. ' 

\T/te EncyclopcBdia Britannica also contains Articles’ on'. ' 

AFRICA, AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, CYPRUS, KASHMIR, '■ 
PAMIRS, &‘c., d-’r.] ■ . 

' ' FAR ..NORTH. ' ■ , . 

From ike Article (5 ps^es) hj FRIDTJOF NA/I.SEN, . \ 
LL.D., PhD. , ■■ ■ ■- 

Gl*eenla.nd. — i The whole interior oT' 

Greenland is completely covered by the so-called .“inland 
ice,” an enormous glacier forming a regular shield-shaped 
e.xpanse of snow and glacier ice, and burying all valleys and 
mountains far below its- surface. ' It, rises in the interior to 
a level of 9000 feet, and in places perhaps 10,000 fe'et.br-.:-' 
more, and descends gradually by extremely gentle slopes , 
towards the coasts or the bottom of th6..f|o,rds ba'all:5i'jips,-_ 
discharging a great part of its yearly drainage.'br/sUtplus';. 
of precipitation in the form of icebergs ia'-.therffjbrdsj.'fhe 
so-called icff-fjords, which are numerous both’ oh'-the west 
and the east coast. These icebergs float away, and -are ; 
.gradually melted in the sea, which is thqs. cooled down by -' 
cold stored up in the interior of Greenland. ' . ■ . 

. . . . , The ice-cap of Greenland 'must' to some 'extent 
bemonsidcred as a viscous mdss, ■^■ivhich,,by the -yertical 
pressure in its interior, is pressed outwards and slo-wly flow-s • 
towards the coasts, -just as ainlas's of pitch placed oh a table ., 
and left to itself will in the course of time flow' outwards 
towards all sides. The motion of the outwards-creeping 
inland ice w'ill naturally be more- independent of the con- 
figurations of the underlying land in the interior, w-here 
its thickness is so enormous, than near the margin where 
it is thinner. Here the ice converges into the valleys and 
nioves wdth increasing velocity in the form of glaciers into 
the ^ords, where they break off as icebergs. The drainage 
of the interior of Greenland is thus partly' gHen off m- the 
solid form of icebergs, partly by the melting 'bf the sn’tpv 
and ice on the surface of the ice-cap, especially near' its 
western margin, and to some slight extent also by the 
melting produced on its under side by the interior heat of 
the Earth • 

...... After Professor Amund Helland had, in July 



For the titles of some of the articles on Ethnology, see p, 163 of this pamphlet. 
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1875, discovered the ainazingly great velocity, up to 66 
Swift (19'77 m.)-in tiventy-four hours, uith which 

glaciers. glaciers of Greenland move into the sea, the 
" - margin of the inland ice and its glaciers was 
studied by several expeditions, K. J. V. Steenstrup during 
several years, Captain Hammer in 1879-80, Captain 
Eyder in 1880-87, Dr Drygalilii in 1891-93, and several 
ikmerican expeditions in later y^rs, all examine'd the ques- 
tion closely. The highest 1010%™ velocities of glaciers ivas 
measured by Ryder in the Upenimk glacier (in ,73° K. 
Jat.), where, befsveen the 13th and Uth 'Au^st of 1886, 
he" 'found a velocity of 121 feet in.tfwerity-fpur hours, 

'. and. an average' .'velocity during severaf days of 99 feet 
(Danish). It was, however, ascertained that there is a 
difference betU'een the -velocities of the, glaciers in 

winter and, in summer. . . , 

; ■ •' v .- -V .- There seem to be periodical oscdlations in the 
'-Extension of the glaciers ahd'.the inland ice similar to 
''•those that have heen observed.) ,6n the glaciers of the Alps 

•f.hndr.elM^'iierei' iy’-','.- -. . . . 

'0^^dlskARcfjC. and-'AHTARGTIG REGIONS. POLAR 
mMjONS, FMNZ'WSEF LAND, ICELAND, &-c., &-c.] ■ 

■ •'A , THE HACE FOR OOMINION. . 

SCOTT KELTIE, 

j Gearj. Soc. 

* ' . Af rtba.Sri.iv Great . Britain, once roused to j 

the.'iihntitt.enceh.f/'the dangerr put forth vigorous efforts in 
.East- Afri^J’i.dh'df oh' the , Niger, bu.t.her'’iho5t.™mhitious 
dream 'W£t's>jiho);.e8hi'bIishraent^pb,;.ah.*'Tinbroken line of 
British p^_*fesibns and, spheres •'Of ^mhuenee from south to 

■ north the tcontihbnt, frohi Caph ' Goloh'y to Egyiit. 
.•••Gefmany^S a.ihhitioh' can be earily. described,'- It. was to 
.')Be64r.e',a«'"inpch ns'-possible, "so as to make up for lost 

opportunities.',- French ambitions, apart from iladagascar, 
■vfere Oonfined to the' northern -and central portions of the 
Continent,' . To extend her possessions on the Slediterranean 
'^littoial,' and to, connect, them with her colonies in R est 
Africa,' the-'^lVesterti Sudan, and on the Congo, by 
' establisliiog her influence oyer , the vast intermediate 
regions, wa3-,Er'an(»ls ficst-'ambition. But the defeat of 
.{the, Italians iii Abyssinia,. and;Ihe impending downfall of 
• the". Khalifa’s power in the valley of the Upper Nile, sug- 
gested a .still'inore daring project to the French Govern- 
meht-^none other than the establishment of French 
..influence over a broad belt of territory stretching across 
the continent from. %yest to east, from Senegal on the 
Athxntic coast.' to ; .Jibutil on the Gulf of Aden. These - 
conflicting aoibitio'ns could not all be realized, and- 
Gcfmany succeeded in preventing Great Britain from 
realizing her ambition of a continuous band of British 
territory' from south to north, while Great Britain, by 
excluding France from the Upper Nile valley, dispelled 
the French dream of an empire from west to east. 

It %vas in the straggle between France and Gieat 
Britain for the Upper Nile valley that the ambition of 
A'/n^ King Leopold involved the Congo Free. State. 
Leopold' The Egyptian Sudan, after the death of Gordon 
and the jn January 1885, "svas abandoned to the 3Iabdi.'' 
A//e. q'Pg Egyptian frontier was withdrawn to R’ady- 
Halfa) and the -vast provinces of Kordofan, Darfur, and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal were gi%'en over to Dervish tyranny and 
misrule. But it was ob%’ious that this was not a state of 
things ivhich'coAd continue indefinitely. Under the -wise 
guidance of -Lord Cromer the finances of Egypit had Tjeen 
placed on." a sound basis, and under British offirers the 
despised felledieeu had developed soldierly qualities of 
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j which they had before ^ven no sign. That Egj-pt -would 
seek to recover her position in the Sudan -svas a foregone 
conclusion, as the command of the Upper Nile ivas recog- 
nized as essential to her continued prosperity. But the 
j international position of the abandoned provinces ivas by 
[ no means clear. The British Government, by the itnglo- 
Gennan agreement of Jrdy 1890, had secured the a.ssent 
of Germany to the proposition that the British sphere of 
influence in East Africa was bounded on the west by the 
Congo Free State and by “ the western watershed of the 
basin of the Upper Nile ” ; but this claim was not recognized 
either by France or by the Congo Free State. From her 
base on the Congo, France -^vas busily engaged pushing for- 
•ivard along the northern tributaries of the great river. On 
27th April 1887 an agreement -was signed ■with the Congo 
Free State by -which the right bank of the 3Iobangi river 
was secured to French influence, and the left hank to the 
Congo Free State, with this proviso, that the northern 
boundaiy of the Free State was not to descend beloiv the 
fourth parallel of north latitude. The desire of France to 
secure a footing in the Upper Nile valley -vvas partly due, 
as we have seen, to her anxiety to extend a French zone 
across Africa, but it "was also and to a large extent 
attributable to the belief, widely entertained in France, 
that by establishing herself on the Upper Nile France 
could regain the position in Egyptian affairs which she had 
sacrificed in 1882. R’ith these strong inducements France 
set steadily to work to consolidate her position on the 
tributary streams of the Upper Congo basin, preparatory 
to crossing into the valley of the Upper Nile. As a step 
in this direction the Mobangi region was constituted a 
separate pro%'ince, under 31. Liotard as governor, 3Iean- 
whUe a similar advance was being made from the Congo 
Free State northwards and eastwards. King Leopold had 
rivo objects in view — to obtain control of the rich province 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and to secure an outlet on the 
NUe. Stations were established on the AVelle river, and 
in February 1891, Captain van Kerckhoven left Leopold- 
ville for the Upi)er R’'elle with the most powerful expedi- 
tion ■which had, up to that time, been organized by 
the Free State. After some heavj' fighting the e.xpedition 
reached the Nile in September 1892, and opened up' com- 
I munications -n-ith the remains of the old Egyptian garrison 
at Wadelai. Other expeditions under Belgian officers 
penetrated into the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and it was apparent 
that King Leopold proposed to rel}' on effective occupation 
as an ans-wer to any claims which might be advanced by 
cither Great Britain or France. The news of %vhat -was 
happening in this remote region of Africa filtered through 
to Euro 2 Je verj' slowly, but King Leopold ■was warned on 
several occasions that Great Britain would not recognize 
any claims by the Congo Free State on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Iffie difficulty was, howe-i-er, that neither from Egj'pt, 
whence the road was barred b}' the Khalifa, nor from 
• Uganda, "which -was too far removed from the coast to 
serve as the base of a large expedition, could a British 
force be despatched to take effective occupation of the 

Upper Nile valley 

In these circumstances Lord Koseberj', %vho was then 
foreign minister, began, and his successor, Lord Kimberley, 
completed, negotiations with lUng Leopold 
which resulted in the conclusion of the Anglo- con^-o/ese 
Congolese agreement of 12th ilay 1894. 
this agreement King Leopold recognized the® 

British sphere - of influence as laid do-n'u in the Anglo- 
German agreement of .July 1890, and Great Britain 
granted a lease' to -King Leopold of certain territories in 
the R'estem basin' of the Upper Nile, extending on the 
Nile' from a point on Lake Albert to Fashoda, and %>est- 
ward to the Congo-Nile watershed. The practical effect 



For facsimile page of the Encyclopsedia Britannica see p. 103, 
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of this agreement was to give the Congo Free State a 
lease, during its sovereign’s lifetime, of the old Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and to secure after His Majesty’s death 
a portion of that territory, vith access to a port on Lake 
Albert, to his successor. At the same time the Congo 
Free State leased to Great Britain a strip of territorj-, 
loi miles in breadth, between the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika and the south end of Lake Albert Edward. 
This agreement was hailed as a notable triumph for 
British diplomacy. But the triumph was short-lived. 
By the agreement of July 1890 with Germany, Great 
Britain had been reluctantly compelled to abandon her 
hopes of through communication between the British 
spheres in the northern and southern parts of the con- 
tinent, and to consent to the boundary of German East 
Africa marching with the ^eastern frontier of the Congo 
Free State. Germany frankly avowed that she did not 
wish to have a powerful neighbour interposed between 
herself and the Congo Free State, and later troubles as 
to frontiers in the Lake Ki\-u region, fully justified the 
attitude of the German Government. It was obvious that 
the new agreement would effect precisely what Germany 
had declined to agree to in 1890. Accordingly Germany 
protested in such vigorous terms that, on the 22nd June 
1894, the offending article was ^vithdrawn by an exchange' 
of notes between Great Britain and the Congo Free State. 
Opinion in France was equallj' excited by the new agree- 
ment. It was obmous that the lease to the Congo Free 
State was intended to exclude France from the ' Nile by 
placing the Congo Free State as a barrier across her path. 
Pressure was brought to bear on King Leopold, from Paris, 
to renounce the rights acquired under the agreement. It 
is not known what communications, if any, passed between 
the sovereign of the Free State and the British Government, 
whether King Leopold asked for, or was refused, support 
against French pressure; but on the 14th August 1894 
I^g Leopold signed an agreement with France, by which, 
in exchange for France’s acknowledgment of thej-ilbomu 
river as his northern frontier, His Majesty renounced all- 
occupation and all exercise of political influence west of 
30° E. longitude, and north of a line drawn from the inter- 
section of that meridian uith the parallel 5° 13' of N. 

latitude, and along that parallel to the Nile 

XThe Eiicydoptzdia Brita/mica also contains Articles 

on EGYPT, UGANDA, SOUTH AFRICA (BRITISH), 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, 
SWAZILAND, ZULULAND, AUSTRALIA, &^c., &^c.] 


FROM PETERSBURG TO PORT ARTHUR. 


From the Article (17 pa^es) hij Prince KROPOTKIN, 

Siberia.. — The several sections of- the 

line as now built or planned are as follows ; it will be seen 
— ^6) — that in its last portions the route has had to be 1 
modified somewhat : (1) Tchelyabinsk to the Ob (Krivo- 
schokovo village), 881 miles. On this stretch the line 
crosses a fertile prairie very similar to the AVinnipeg 
prairies in Canada, and well populated ; it crosses the 
Tobol, the Ishim, and the Irtj'sh. (2) From the Ob to 
Irkutsk, 1137 miles. This part of the line crosses first 
a slightly higher “ rolling prairie ” (similar to the Calgary 
rolling prairie of Canada), and at Achinsk .enters- the 
still higher plains of Eastern Siberia, crossiiig.,tho low 
spurs of the mountain region of South; Yeniseisk. Ex- 
cavations and high embankments had to- be made , mi this 
last stretch, and several large rivers4^Tom, Yaya, ,,Kiya, 
Oka, Tchulym, all .very rapid and liable to suddenly 
inundate the surrounding country — had to be crossed, as 


well as the 1 enisei, near Krasoneyarsk. (3) From Irkutsk ' 
to Listoemchuaya, on Lake Baikal (41- mfles), along the 
rocky valley of the Angara. ',"(4) Bound Lake Baikal’s 
southern extremity. This section is not yet built, nor will 
it be built for some time on acdount of the great difficulties 
offered by the high and craggy mountains (Khamar-datan), 
sloping precipitously towards the lake/ and pouring into 
rt huridreds of streams, each of which, is a wild torrent at 
certain times of the year. At present two powerful ice- 
breakers carry^the traihs over the lake to the Mysovaya 
station in Transbaikalia. (5) From Mysovaya to Tchita 
and Sryetensk^-o'n.. the '.Shilka,' 687., miles. ThisAine 

gradually'. ascends. by y-ay of the valleys. of the Sele'hga. 
and the Elda to the level of the jfiateau, and crossing' the ' 
south-eastern, border ridge.of this— Yablonovoi Khrebet-^ 
at _an altitude of 3412 feet,, reaches the Tchita- river near 
its junctidn'U'ith theLugocla.. . This last river is followed 
to its junction .with the Bhilka, and the Shilka'-doTfu 'td'.. 
Sryetensk. (6) For reasohs indicated, elsewhere,.. it jwas" 
found inadvisable to continue the.i-aSrqad along thoShidka;-;- 
and the Amur to Khabarovsk,. -a 

r Chinese Government for a. Trank." ' . . ■■ ■ . 

successfully carried out. This line, win connect Jxaiaakoycti:! 
below Chita, directly mth 'iTadivostoid-t Those pSrtdt’3|'y 
it which run. through. Bffs,kah .terf.it'ory ;(in Transbaikalia; .' i'; 
from Kaidalo VO 'to •'N.'. k.-V n-flV'; in the;meigh-:A 
bourhood of '\Tadivc N-'';...', ■;.!.> ; i;:i. ilanehuria^' 

frontier — 72 miles)- :-i v...;-; iiig 'a'.-i'.'the .Tfate-r,; 
Manchurian line (1607'miles’) has'mad'e,lhir.prb^.SS.'-’.''i('j.).- ; 
'A. line w'as constructed .Tro'm.Tiadi^sipk'.iid ihpj Apiur ' 
before it became kno^yn . that-', the ’Mea'.jbfffc^fe'v^^ .’.the 
latter pari.'Pf; the .route origihallyjaid.dqtyti-ifb^d'Kaive to 
be aban v-red. wbich.has-beqai^n'.w’firking order' 

since -'7V (r’ic. .! ciu. and pfct^ds.^^V.to Grais- . 

kaya, ‘ populous Sofith/UsSri region;-'- 

then, down' the righ't-.'ba'nk of the,;J^siiriTq.4Khabar.oysJ?;-.: 
across marshy and -nyoody .tracts, alnifist usele^afOr'.Jpu^s^y- 
'of cultivation. , . .-’. Aj.'A- '• Y. • 

Retmrning westwards, ; it may be -noticed that Tchely-- 
abinsk has been connected -with Ekaterinbufg .(15Q. miies)-j 
and that a branch line has beeribujltyo Tomsk- (60 --niilel))' 
Altogether the Trans-Siberian line-.dias 'beeti- built, -(ery-b 
rapidly. In 1893, 256^miles of rail' -were laid do5ra;-.^m 
1894, 552 miles; in lS95f'’-S32-:.pjileSj:rl -to- 189157/454-., 
miles; in 1897, 438 miles,-;..inT898, 478-Tjiiles; -injXj?.?, , 
490 miles; and in 1900, 288 miles, making a;;totd for thh 
eight years, of 3788 miles. The total cost-'of . the T7jll, 
miles already opened for traffic in the-first months .of ,1901 
-was 327,794,685 roubles, to which the estimated cos.t.pLthe,; 
193 miles round Lake Baikal, .that is,. 37,618,900 roublOk-- 
has to be. added. 'Various -works ha v^-dl^ -been carfiedi- 
out along the Siberian rivers and.at thff port'.bf Vladiyosfokj; 
in oK-der. to. "improve navigation,, the total cost of which -■-is 
estimated at- 466,110,019 roubles. If the_ Perm -Kotlas 
railway and the feeding lines are taken into account, the", 
whole enterprise has cost so far over 529,000,000:rouhies. , 

[The Encyclopcedia Britannica also contains historical, 
(reopraphical, and statistical accounts of RUSSIA, pHINA, 

JAPAN, PERU, Persia, abyssinia, Afghanistan, 
BRAZIL,- BULGARIA, RUMANIA, MOROCCO, SAHARAr 

•fir’c,, dr'c.] -V, 

To many persons the long array of strange naines 
and remote places in ‘ ‘ Bradshaw ” provides fascinat- 
ing recreation in an idle half -hour,' 

on geographical subjects in the ■ Bncyclopsedta 
Britannica. With the Index and the Vdlaines them- 
selves we can turn - idle curidsity .. into^ profit and 
pleasure, - - 'r ■ 
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BATTLE-GROUND OF THE 
FAR' EAST. 


Frr/m the Artick (5 pa|es) hj f,lrs ISABELLA L. BISHOP, 
F.UiG.S. 

■ ■■ Korea. (Ch’ao Hsie^., Dai Hajt). — Korea is an empire 
of Eastern Asia, the mainland portion of which, con.sists of 
a peninsula stretching southwards from the maritime pro- 
vince of Siberia and Chinese IfanchUria, with an estimated 
length of about GOO miles, an extreme breadth of ISS.miles, 
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Bketch 3Up w Kor.EA 

and a coast-line of 1740 miles. It extends from 34° 18' 
tp: '4.3“ K., and from :124: .3G' to 130° 47'_E. Its northern 
fjbuhdaiy," on which it is conterminous with Eussia for 11 
[nilc,s,'is jnarked by the Tumen and Yalu rivers ; the eastern 
by tliciSea of Japan'; the southern by the Strait of Korea ; 
xnd the western by the Yalu and the Yellow Sea, down to 
which, from Krasnoye Celo, where three empires meet, if 
lias China on its frontier. The south and west coasts are 
fringed by about 200 islands (exclusive of islets), two- 
thirds of which are inhabited; 100 of them are from 100 
to 2000 feet in height, and many consist of bold bare 
masses of volcanic rock. 

Govemvient . — Up to July 1804 the system of adminis- 
tration was modelled on tliat of China, except that govern- 
ment was.- in the hands of a hereditary aristocracy, privi- 
leged and corrupt. The king was absolute, and law 
consisted practirally of royal edicts published in the 
Gazette. During the war between Japan and China, 
Japan, then .in the ascendant, devised special machinery 
for the’r'efdnn of Korean abuses, and during the follb'wing 
months the administration was reorganiied and greatly 


assimilated to that of Japan. Between the close of 1895 
and 1900 there were ceaseless administrative fluctuations • 
■valuable reforms quietly lajised ; the general movement 
was retrograde, and the old order now exists in the spirit 
if not in the letter. The emperor is an independent and 
practically an absolute sovereign, the modifying influence 
of the cabinet having become insignificant. The central 
Government consists of a Council of State formed of a 
president premier, and the heads of nine departments — 
Home Office, Foreign Office, Treasury, lYar Office, Educa- 
tion, Justice, and the ^Ministry of Agriculture, Trade, and 
Industry, with their subordinate bureaus. This body 
frames laws and passes resolutions which require the 
imperial seal for their validity. There is a Privy Council 
(consisting of a president, vice-president, not more than 
fifty councillors appointed by the throne, and two 
secretarie.s), vvhich is empowered, when consulted by the 

cabinet, to inquire into questions referred to it 

**■••••••• 

Prorluchon and Industries , — (i.) Minerals . — Extensive 
'coalfields, producing coal of fair quality, as yet un- 
devt'loped, occur in Hwang-hai Do and elsewhere. Iron 
is abundant, especially is Phyong-an Do, and rich copper 
ore, silver, and galena arc found. Experts believe that 
reefs of .'rich auriferous quartz exist. In 1885 the rudest 
process of “placer” washing produced an export of gold 
dust amounting to £120,000, and in 1897 to £205,529. 
These are the amounts declared as passing through the 
customs, but it is estimated that more than double these 
values leaves -Korea clandestinely. The reefs were left 
untouched till 1897, when an American company, which 
had obtained a concession in Phyong-an Do in 1895, 
introduced the latest mining appliances, and raised the 
declared export of 1898 to £240,047, believed to represent 
a yield for that year of £600,000. Bussian, German, 
and English applicants have since obtained concessions. 
The conccssionnaires regard Korean labour as docile and 
intelligent. 

From 1882 to 1894 the chief event in the newly- 

opened kingdom was a plot by the Tai-won-Kun, the present 
emperor’s lather, to seize on power, wliich led to an attack on the 
Japanese Legation, the members of which were compelled to fight 
their way, and that not bloodlessly, to the sea. Japan secured 
ample compensation ; and the Chinese Resident, aided by Cliincso 
troops, deported the Tai-won-Kun to Tientsin, lii 1884 at an 
official banrjuet the leaders of the progressive party assassinated 
six leading Korean statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea of tlio 
banished or escaped conspirators have created difficulties which liavo 
not yet subsided. In spito of a constant struggle for ascendancy 
between the queen and the returned Tai-won-Kun, the next 
decade was one of quiet. China, always esteemed in Korea, con- 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a powerful 
Resident; prosperity advanced, and certain refomis were jirojecUd 
by foreign " advisers.” In May 1894 a more imjiortant insurrec- 
tionary rising than usual led the king to ask armed aid from China. 
She landed 2000 troops on 10th June, having previously, in accord- 
ance with treaty provisions, notified Japan of lier intention. Soon 
after this Japan bad 12,000 troops in Korea, and oceujdcd the 
capital and the treaty ports. Then Japan made three sinsible 
proposals for Korean reform, to be undertaken .jointly by her.'-elf 
and China. China replied that Korea must be lefi to reform lier- 
self, and that the withdrawal of the Japanese troops must precede 
negotiations. Japan rejected this s-uggestion, and on 23rd July 
attacked and occupied the royal palace. After some further 
negotiations and fights by land and sea between Japan and China 
war was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for seine time 
the battle-ground of the belligerents. The Japanese victories 
resulted for Korea in the solemn renunciation of Chinese suzerainty 
by the Korean king, the substitution of Japanese for Chinese 
influence, the introduction of many important reforms under 
Japanese advisers, and of checks on the absoluti.sm of the throne. 
Everything • promised well. The finances flourished under the 
cayiable .control of Mr M'Lcavj’ Brown, C.M.G. Large and 
judicious retrenchments were carried out in most of the Govern- 
ment departments. A measure of .judicial and prison refonn was 
granted. Taxation was placed on an equable basis. The pressure 


.The Grand Canon of Colorado, Arizona, is described in the Tenth Edition. 
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Glncler 10 G2Gd; action- of 28 
G24b; In Alps 2 2 "ua; 8 
GDOb; 25 331d; o{ Caucasus 
5 25"a; of Greenland 11 
lC7b ; hanging 31 23b ; 
Himalayan 20 274a: lakes 
formed by TO 3~4o; motion 
of 10 G2Sd; of Norway 17 
S7Sd. ; origin of 10 2Sln ; 
early rielstooene 1 0 3Gjd ; 
tables 10 027 c. 

— Bay 34 116 WT. 

— des Bols 1 0 C29d. 

— Brook 3 4 114 K4. 

— Garden, Hucerne 3 0 37oc. 

— du Geant 1 0 G2Sa. 

— House 3 4 60 G4. 

— Point 33 9l9n; 34 115 K5. 

— Spring 21 SOGo. 


HOW THE INDEX WILL HELP THE 6E0GRAP>ii.CAL STODENT. 

In the adjoiniiig extract from the Index to’ the' Tenth Edition it ' 
may be seen that INFORMATION CONCERNING GLACIERS 
OCCURS IN THIRTEEN DIFFERENT VOLUMES 0™! 
ENOTGLOPJSpiA BRITANNICA .(the numbers after each sutf;'- ■ 
cessive -word in the adjoining fragment representing the numher-of- '^ 
volume and page of that volume, in lyhich each entryioccijrs): ; 
The editors have thus saved- the reader from a labour which it ivoiild - 
take the most painstaking -and -Intelligent person weeks to complete. 
At a single glance, Almost in a second of time, he is enabled, to' 

discover precisely where to go. for the ipformatibn he seeks. I .' /. 


of tho trado guilds was relaxed. Postal and educational systems 
were introduced. An approach to a constitution %vas made. The 
distinction between patrician and plebeian, domestic slavery, and 
beating and slicing to death were abolisbed. The age for niarriane 
of both sexes was raised. Chinese literary examinations epased to 
be a passport to oflico. Classes previously degraded were enfran- 
chised, and the alliance between two essentially egrrupt systems of 
government was severed. For .about eighteen months all the de- 
partments were practicallj- under Japanese control. On £tb October 
1895 the Tai-won-Kun, with Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops - 
under the orders of Viscoiint Jliura, tho Japanese minister, captured 
tho palace, assassinated the queen, and made a prisoner of the king, 
who, however, four months later, escaped to the Russian Legation, 
where he remained till tho spring of 1897. JapaDestt-infliieDce . 
waned. Tho engagements of tho advisers were not renewed. A 
strong retrograde movement set in. Reforms were droppoA The 
king, with the checks upon his absolutism removed, revferted to the 
worst traditions of his dynast}-, and the control ‘arid arrangements 
of finance were upset by Russia. Korea, incapable of standing-, 
alone, now leans upon Russia or Japan, according to the. pressure 
applied at the time ' 

\Far- Eastern Problems arc also dealt with in the Ency- 
clopadia Britannica under headhigs JAPAN, BUSSIA, 
CHINA, COMMAND OF THE SEA, MANCHURIA, 
SIBERIA, &^o., &-0.] 


EBB AND FLOW. 


From ihe Arliclc (12 pa^es) hj GEORGE HOWARD 

DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., RSc., F.B.S. , ' ‘ 

Tides. — '.It has been known for several 

centuries that the water of the Lake Geneva is apt to rise 
and fall by a few inches, sometimes irregularly and 
Late of °° more or less regularity. Since 

Geneva, water ebbs and .flows, these oscillations pre- 

sent some resemblance to true tides, and - the 
phenomenon is sufficiently conspicuous to have gained from 
the inhabitants of the shores of tho lake the name of 
Seiche. It was discovered during the last half of the 19th 
century that these waves are not peculiar to the basin of 


Geneva, and the -.name seiche has bhen generally adapted, 
whether we speak of the waters 'df . a lake -of 'of • a land- 
locked arm of the sea. . -f' .''‘'I 

The fide^wave'.rises as a' hore'.in the Severn^ t-he^Wye; 
the Seine, and the- ■ Garonne ; perhaps also in oth^' rivers 
in England and Erahce. - Rut its appearance is capricious,' 
and -it is usually conspicuous Only at spring-tides and with 
the v-ind in certain-dit-ecti6ns. --.jThere is, indeed, as far as 
we know, only one river . in' vineh?.-Ah£^bore soreoffbe 
occurs at every tide without exc.eptiofi;if^at';as Tsien^ .-* 
the'Tsientang-kiang, which'flowr. wif r '(TrlLi ; 
Sea-about 60 miles sout}i:.ofr i lie .ur; ;■ ■ . I'ain-i-':- : - ' tv ■ 

kiang. Some interesting" ■ohscr-vaiion& oi*. the .bore- in ithe 
Tsientang were made , in - "1888 ’ and' lS93.'^;^-..Captam 
Moore, E.N., when in command of H.M.S. EaihbtePl His 
survey of the estuary was attended by some .'danger from 
tbe extreme violence of the currents^— danger A which. ‘.ex- 
perience has taught the. navigators of Chinese junks bo-sv 
to avbid..V;' Chptain Moore’s two reports give many intofest- 
ingdei'apSj. ahd p-o.'-nt a ".grTphic’ descrinJip,n of ‘-theboTey 
togetheriwitli c.G’- nil i:.-: .! i:-- iiii • of .u^-i'ise autV^bof 
theitide'ih this estuary. '.L-'-.V'-; . ’ -'if. ; 

Mr IV. Bell Dawson has -.also - made- observ-atiras at 
Moncton, on the Petitcodiac, riverj in. thg^Baylbf, •^.undy,' 
of a bore only slightly less. remarkable -thah the- - 
Chinese example. Cat'eful observatiohs/bt 
rise of water at a fixed spot, togethb.r-.vrit&hpb’ri/aX , 
measurements of .the rate of . prbgrriSs-fOfy.the^ 'S’.'; •; 
bore up-stream, have enabled Mr Dawsdii ■.t(y,vdra^..';the 
profile of tbe tide-wlye,; .. ..The 'borei'ifseif.-lc^irits of 
a precipitous slope of ''water ;' 'and Lms is ' gucdbbflrid-'hy 
a more gradual slope, whicR Is," however," interrupted at 
intervals by several steps or mjnor bores. . .- • 

(Scientific geography is dealt with in tp^ Enqpt^pcedia 
Britannica tender headings OCEANOGRAPHY , LIMNOLOGY^ 
MAP, EARTH (FIGURE OF), and the ■scveraldHiclefifinp} 

names of’Oceans and Seas.],, \ , , " . .. -.iC-. r '- 


Remember that these articles bring the "-subject 'of geogi-aphical science up to the. present date, anc 
that the Tenth Edition gives you, in many cases, the personal accounts of the explorers themselves. 

One of the most frequent contrasts made- betrveen the Old World and "the New is based on.th* 
increased facilities of communication by sea and rail, wliich are the characteristic geographical featuie o 
our time. The poetry of discovery, inextinguishable as it is, has to a large extent been superseded by th 
poetry of population and the rapid growth of cities. We not only read, think, and dream of remoti 
places, but we visit them, and so the narrow vision of local prejudice gives way before an increase o 
personal knowledge in the- methods and traditions of foreign countries. • EngHsbm’em to-day learn much n 
science, in commerce, in industry, and in art from France, Germany, America, ioteign countiues, too 
learn much from England in the principle of government, in athletics, in veneration -.for^ the past 
National pride has not decreased, hut the basis on which it rests can be- ascertained .pth greater accurac; 
by the interchange of thought among nations. The connexion between this phenopienon an^ thy triumph 
of exploration and geographical research, which are so fully recorded in the Tenth Edition o 
Enajclopwdm Briiannhca ,\3 in itself a sufficient recommendation to the reader of the^value which attache 

to possession of the book. - ' -- T 
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ryiHK >rAPS in t!’.c Er.eydop'rdia 
JCri't’T.r.ica arc int only np 
to dato in r''p':iat of the informa- 
tion they contain, but thoroughly 
■ modern al=o in regard to the in- 
genious deances by arhich they 
. adeld the clearest idr-a in exchange 
for the briefest examination. Rail- 
aeays are thronghont printed in 
red, 50 that they stand out clearly 
from the b'lack used for the names 
and places, and for the aadnding 
lines arhich.’ indicate rivenj and 
high roads .-and" are in ordinary 
niaps rjnite indistinguishable from 
railway lines. The depth of aa-ater 
in enclosed seas, bays and harbours, 
and in .sneh parts of the ocean as 
haye.'been odicially .sounded, are 
gia'cn in accordance aadth the latert 
cl'.arts of the Admiralty, and, the 
information afforded by the maps 
is throughout officially authori- 
tatia-c in charactorj and., yet pre-a 
sented avitli a .greater regard for 
the reader's conrenience than is ] 
u.snally .shoVn in official pnhlibat 
tions. Contour lines indicate the 
dea-ations and depressions of tach 1 
country, ’SO that.rahgesofdiillsand 
.tabledahds are as;6fceHy'.§hby.m .as. ; 
if 'caoli.'.map .•were - 

dountiy,. in lolicf. la. aclditioh, to' 
•a-^gSneral'. index of.. .over half a.‘ 
ruillioil., o.fitrioiy-.the Encydcpipdia ; 
jPn'fatljriiM cbntams a. sp'efiiaVindex.' 
•to the rnai’i.s, so ■tliat',.the reader, 
who kno\v,<.t'{ratdiij "desire, s to rbfer 
only to aynap'/.'fiiids aa-ith thedcast- 
■possible trouble .'-any one of the 
2(30,000 towns, 'Villages, or rivers, 
lakes, bays; . ‘ / -..physical 
features named in .the index. The 
perplexities ayhidi-arisfr fronl.alioa.. 
natta-e spellings gf'. geographical, 
names ' ihb an ■oydinary.'.atlas- are 
especially '.'fbrmidahlo in the case 
of oriental coimtries aa-here a name 
lias,'-striotly spcalring,-no ^English 
cquivak-ht/ ’ ami. is transliterated 
in various forms lby the aariters of 
various "boolrs •of.-traveL In the 
special map-index all the varying 
spellings are'.gia'en as cross-refer- 
ences. -An 'examination of the 
specimen-map -avliich avill he found 
at pp. 00-51 of this pamphlet, and 
the specimens of the index avhich 
avill he found on pp. IC4-J65, avill 
shoav how sncoessfulK’ the editors 
have met the defects avhich usually 
attend the use of map.s. 


The 35 Volumes are In themselves a Globe of 
Information, through the hills and vales of which 
the reader may make a perpetual voyage of delight. 


SEAS & OCEANS. 

The following are some of the articles dealing 
with the Water. Surface of the World treated 
in detail in the Encyclopaedia Britannica : 

.Atlantic Ocean., Dead Sea. Oceanography. Sea Water. 

Baltic Sea< . . Indian Ocean. Pacific Ocean. Tides, 
Black Sea. . . Worth Sea. Bed Sea. Wave, 

Caspian Sea.,-' ^ Worwegian Sea. Sounding. Whirlpool. 


A fe%. of the Islands to which 
'/separate Articles have been devoted in 
. . the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Andaman Islands. Cyprus. 


Malta. 


Bomeh,.. . 
Canary Islands; 
vCelehes, ' ' . • .' 
Corsica, 

-.Crete, , 

Cuba. . , , . 


ryi Islands. Malay Archipelago. 
Ha-waiiah Islands, Philippine Islands. 
Heligoland. • * Prince Edward Isle. 

' Jaya, Samothrace. 

La^ones. Sardinia. 


: Madagascar. 


Solomon Islands, 


A List of only Twenty of the Cities, 
Ancient and Modern, 
d;reated under separate headings in the 
. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Athens. Bayreuth. Belgrade, 

Berlin. Cadiz. Cairo. Carthage. 
Corinth. Damascus. Jerusalem. 


Padua. 

Palmyra. 

Paris, 

Peking. 

Pompeii. 


The FORESTS 
of the . 

Four Continents 
have 24 pages 
devoted to them in 
the Tenth 
Edition. 


Borne. 

Samos. 

ShanghaL 

Thule. 

Troy. 


T he GEOGn.vrincAL Ar.ricLE.'? 

in the Enci/doparclia liritan- 
nica contain a mass of infonua- 
tion in comparison with which all 
that may be learned from a map 
is insignificant. If yon turn to a 
man’s name in the Post Ofnee 
DiTecioTij and find that his house 
stands in a certain street and 
bears a certain number, yon have 
acquired an item of information 
which almost exactly corresponds 
with the knowledge a map jdolds 
in regard to a place. The man 
himself is still a stranger to you, 
and if you know places only as you 
have seen them on a map, your 
position is much like that of a 
person "n'lioso onlj’ acquaintance 
with the life-work of Gladstone or 
Bismarck consisted of a knowledge 
of the addresses at "which they 
lived. The geographical articles 
invest "U-ith blood and flesh and 
life the bare skeleton of a map. 
To give a mere list of these articles 
would fill pages of this pamphlet, 
and even to name those tliat are of 
marked interest to every one who 
studies the history of our time 
would fill an unconscionable space ; 
but some idea of the fascination, 
as "n'cll as of the utility of these 
articles, may bo gained by con- 
sidering a few among those which 
commence with only one letter of 
the alphabet. Abyssinia is treated 
by Count Gleichen, by Prof. A. H. 
Keane, F.P..G.S., and by David 
Kay. At the present moment, not- 
withstanding the expenditure of 
blood and treasure in the protracted 
struggle between Abyssinia and 
Italy, it seems plain that British 
influence in that extraordinary 
country has sensibly increased 
within the last few years owing to 
the respect with "u-hich Abyssinia 
regarded British activity as shown 
in the conquest of the Sudan, the 
destruction of the dervishes, and 
the opening of the Kile. IfJIenelik 
is succeeded by another emperor as 
enlightened, there is every prob- 
ability that Abyssinia will year by 
year increase its trade with Great 
Britain, and in this article, as 
throughout the Encydop'xdia Brit- 
annica, there is found a thoroughly 
practical description not onlj" of the 
exports, the characteristic flora, the 
climatic conditions, the possibility 
of internal navigation and of irriga- 
tion, but also a description of the 
markets and the chief towns. 

Afghani-stan as it is to-day, 
is treated by Col. Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E., C.B., whose 
long experience of boundary service 
has given him an insight into 
Afghan politics which ccldd hardly 
be obtained bv' any one -who had 
not enjoyed the advantages of 
official position. Special know- 
ledge has thus been the qualifica- 
tion of contributors of Geo- 
graphical Articles to the Tenth 
Edition. 


Amoni the contributors of Geographical Articles to the Tenth Edition are PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 
Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.G.B., Sir G. W. WILSON, K.G.LE., Sir T. H. HOLDiCH, K.C.I.E., 
NANSEN, Sir fi. H. JOHNSTON, G.O.M.G.,, Sir F. LUGARD, Sir EDWARD H. BUNBURY, 
Bart, M. A., Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. 



LAW 


Qar Constitution stands on a nice Equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides oi it In rfmnvina -it ^ ’ 
leaning towards one side, there may be a risk of oversetting it in the other. Every project of a material ZT/ / ^ 

complicated as ours Is a matter full of difficulties, in which a considerate man wiii not be too ready to decide, a IrulZtZan Z 
ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready to promise. — EDMUND BURKE, ^ 



OME knowled^ of Constitutional Law is an indispensable ^ttqbute of every educated man; for whether 
the mvioIabilKy of the Constitution is a mere_ figure in rheto^e or an adamantine fact in histoiy, it has 
undeniably served as a model of civilization ii. numerous po'rtions of the glotie. In all governments' 
espeaally m those having the longest histoncal traditions, the. law occupies a.place of great. veneration 
m the minds of the people. Grea,t trials, ^ouse, universal interest,, great. judgments excith.keeti comment 
But it is not only in its more obviously impressive light'that the law makes just demands on .our attentipm 
Litigation should be reserved for circumstances of a serums and complek nature. But a knowledge of 


, ^ — — w-,.— ilciLuic. ouL a. tcnowieGSre 01 

the law in matters of smaller issue may often save us from those larger- and more fateful issuks, in' contesting which a rightful 

plaintiff too often wins his case with the ruin of his po'cket' ■ • ' ’ - ' , , . 

One of the simplest and least well known maxims in English 'Law is, that ignorance of the law is ho tecuse-fol- its 
violation. When we take an omnibus or when w.e post a letter, we are enga^g, in a contract of whidi. the.iterms can be 
legally defined. A man who raises his stick at an-&^oIent street urchin, although he fail;s to Hit himf may be cited to appear 
as defendant in an action for Assault It would b^ well if we were" to acquire facts like! ^Sse -at school ; as it is-we need a 
competent book of reference which could clear up our doubts as to the legal •obligatio^&i.d,' the le^4 rights'whkh become 


ours in the course of our daily experience. 


The Encyclopmdia Britannica contains avast quantify oflegal'kirowledge; of wdiioh, the extrMtS'cjuoted lidowme nd 

irayto the great regions of Common Law, Equiiy^'Statc T.pgis’stion. ard tlieinmimerabre ■ 


more than sign-posts pointing the way _ ^ ^ ^ 

subdivisions to which complete articles have heeii. devoted throughout the: Volume's;;!; Witi 


he coiivc; 


CO- of an- 


Index, more comprehensive than any yet planned, itiviH be easdy s.een . lhat the imtiai:;difficplty; of, discovering, a.minuteLahdl 

Innoiinted; ;; ;V. A');*" ; . '.I'r-;- ; i.- ' 


important fact in a mass of general legal information has been, kiccessfully. surmounted 




THE PERFECTION OF ■ROLiTIG&vtlsSbffi^ 

From, the Article hj ED^fUND ROBERTSON, LL.p.,-]S!:Pi,'Fdrristej~ai-law, latei Professor pf.Fimtad 

University College, Tjtndon. ■ ’ ‘ ''f'" .f-f'P-' ■."IfTif}' •v'r 

iaJlsa.. I - ‘t-T- j. L - ' * - ^ f i-v.*'..' * 1 ' 2 • 


Constitution and Constitutional 

Law. And just as the law, while profess- 

ing to remain the same, is in process of constant change,- 
so, too, the unwritten constitution is, without any. acknow- 
ledgment of the fact, constantly taking up new ground..- 
In contrast with the mobility of an unwritten constitu- 
tion is the fixity of a constitution rmtten out, like that 
of the United States or Switzerland, in one authoritative 
code. The constitution of the United States, drawn up 
by a Convention of 1789, is contained in a code of-.a,rticles. 
It was ratified separately by each State, and thenceforward 
became the positive and exclusive statement of the con- 
stitution. The legislative pou’ers of the Legislature are not 
to extend to certain kinds of bills, e.y., ex yjosf/acto’hijls } 
the president has a veto which can only be overcome- by a 
majority of two-thirds in both Houses; the constitution; 
itself can only be changed in any particular by the dohsent’ 
of the legislatures or conventions of three-fourths.-' 6 f "the 
several States ; and, finally, the judges of the supreme court 
are to decide in all disputed cases whether an act of the 
legislature is permitted by the constitution or not. This is 
truly a formidable apparatus of proUsions against change, 
and, in fact, only fifteen constitutional amendments have 
been passed from 1789 to the present daj^ In the same 
period the unwitten constitution of England has made a 
most marked advance, chiefly in the direction of eliminat- 
ing the separate powers of the- Grown, and diminishing 
those of the House of Lords.- . '.The Conimohs,' through its 
nominees, the Ministry, has 'absorbed the entire power 
of the Crown, and it has more and more '-reduced the 
other House to a position of secondary importance. The 
American constitutioh of 1789 was .a faithful copy, so far 


as it was possible to make, pile ,; 6 ut-' 0 f the'rlpat'e’rials in 
hand, of the contemporary. -constitution of .lEaglapd.- The 
position and powers of the" President were..a faiW‘ Counter- 
part of the royal prerogative of- that daj- ; ...thft-Henafe and ■ 
the Congress corresponded s,uificientJy.; 5 t.eUj.idjthV-House 
of Lords and the Hou^ of Comnw5ns,-''aHbvdng for the 
absence of the elements..'of>here^taiy rahkland territorial 
influence. .... r ..■'’f-V'-LViv.-.-lx- -S.'. '/ . :. 

N otwith standing the strongly mai’ked.bist btical' character 
of onr political institutions, the- fallacy’ of -regarding them 
as elaborate contrivances devised -to -effe'et the phd-of good • 
government has always more-'or'-less ^prevailed. .,>It;finds 
expression in ’.what is .called the 'theory ;oL;,checka’ and 
balances — ^tbe theory that power is;S 9 distribute.d-iimong' 
the different elem.ents of the state that -each. acts- as a. 
check on the other; and none is .supreme; S,o Blackstone . . 
and writers of his class tell us that the English constitu- 
tion is the perfection of political wisdom, inasmuch as-.it 
combines -the virtues of monarchy, aristocracy,' -and demo- 
cracy without the faults which would attend any one of 
these varieties of government unmodified by the others. 
The tendency to repeat the English.; type of Parliament, 
in artificial or paper constitutions, i^’probably not entirely ' 
unconnected with this habit of mind. The question of 
a second chamber has been a practical difficulty of the 
first importance in all such constitutions. The attempt 
to imitate the duality -of the English Parliament results in 
two co-ordinate Houses, of legislature,; each of which may 
at any moment bring legislation, to a -stop, .“In both the 
American and the ' Swiss cop^itutions,!’ says an eminent 
writer on this subject (Mr Bagehot), -“the Upper House 
■has as much authority as the second ; it pould produce the 


For the titles of some of the articles on Musical Subjects, see p. 132 of this Review. 
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rxwximnm of impediment, the dead-lock, if it liked ;Jf 
it doe,’, not do so it is owing, not to the goodness of the 
legal constitution, hut to the discreetness of members of 
the chamber.” The explanation may not unreasonably 
be found in the impossibility of creating a second chamber 
with the same character which its history has imposed on 
the English House of Lords. Our two Houses are far 
from being of co-ordinate authoritj-. In the last result 
the will of the House of Commons must prevail. 

A- further exemplification of this vievv of the British 
constitution may be found in the fact that its highest , 
executive council, the Cabinet, is not even knoum to the’, 
law. . , , . . . . . , . . 

' fr/jJ Ariidc OK. WALTER BAGEHOT by Sir ROBERT 
GIFFEIi,K.C.D:,.Kli.S., IS apathetic and absorbing account' 
of a briilid^t carecrj^ 


..:SfATE;dF .LAW AND TENDENCY OF 
. ..V . LEGAL EDUCATION. ' 

Jfrom, the Article (Jh pages) ly F. W. irlAlTLAND, LLJ)., 

D.C.L., l^rnfecsor of English Law, Cambridge 'University. 

English Law In the latter half of the 

IDth century some great and s^ise changes were -made bj' 
the' Legislature. Notablj" in 1875 the old courts avere 
merged in a new Supreme Court of Judicature, and a 
•concurrent administration - of laav and equity was intro- 
duced; ,, Sircqcs.sful endeavours have been made alsa to 
reduce the. bulk;.^ old statute laav, and to improve the 
form, of Acts of' Parliament ; but the emergence of now 
forcck ayhosc nature may be suggested by some such names- 
as “sociali.sm” and “imperialism" Ms distracted the 
attention of the, British Parliament from the commonplace 
la''V of. the land, arid the development of obstructive tactics 
has cqu^ed' the issue of too -many statutes whose brevity 
wah, /purchased bj'', disgraceful . obscurity.' By way of 
“ jiartial •codlficatiott”-6drne bihriches of the common law 
(bills of exchange, sale 'of go<?ds, partnership) have been 
skilfully stated in statutes; but a draft criminal code, 
upon which, much. expert labour was expended, lies pigeon- 
holed arid almost forgotten, British India has been the 
scene of some large legislative exploits, and in America 
a few’ big experiments have .been. made in the way of 
c’6de-making,-l)ut liave’given littTe satisfaction to the bulk 
.of thd.se .-who^^are 'competent -to appreciate tbeir results. 
In England there are large portions of ’-tho law which,- in 
their pre.sent condition, no one would think of codif 3 'ing : 
notably 'the law of real property, in which- may still be 
found riumortJuB hurtful relics of bygone centuries. So 
omniprCsorit -iifc statutes tbroughout the whole field of 
jurisprudence, that the opportunity of doing any great 
feat in-.'the -development of law can come but seldom to 
a modern court. More Und more, therefore, the fate of 
English law depends on the will of Parliament, or rather 
of the ministr)-. The quality of legal text-books has 
steadily improved; some of them arc models of clear 
statement and good arrangement; but no one has with 
any success aspired "to be tbe Blackstone of a new age. 
In the matter of legal education it is to be feared that 
England has-’ fallen behind America. The civil law that 
was taughtin tlie two universities began to lose its interest 
in the 17th centuiy. The domain which nominally be- 
longed to its doctors, the old ecclesiastical domain, was 
being covered In* -English statutes and English precedents; 
the Chanceiy -stole work from the ecclesiastical courts, 
and diplomatists of the modem typo appropriated a 
••field in which ci^dljan’s liad . been active. On the other 
hand, the sciiola.stjc scheme wliich obtained in the Inns 


of Court quickly degenerated into a course of perfunctory 
exercises, and, finaUj-, into a course of dinners supplemented 
by such instruction as a bus}' barrister might or might 
jiot give to his private pupils. Endeavours to remedy 
this state of things have been made, both by the Inns and 
by the Universities, but no plan of legal education that 
can be unreservedly commended has yet been established. 
Owing to the non-cxisfence of flourishing schools of law, 
England has hardly taken the share which should by 
rights have been hers in that systematic study of the 
history of law which was one of the main tasks of the 
19th century. . (f. w. jr.) 

[/« connexion cuith this extract the reader should see the 
Articles on JUDICATURE ACTS, CODE, CHANCERY, 
UNIVERSITIES (33 fages), BLACKSTONE, COMMON 
LAW.] 


A JUDGE ON HIS OWN SUBJECT. 


From the Article (14 pages) by the Eight Hmourahle Sir 
FRANCIS JEUNE, K.G.B., President of Prohate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division. 

Divorce. — . ’..... It is obvious that the neces- 
sity for costly proceedings before the Houses of Parliament 
imposed great hardship on the mas.s of the population, and 
there can be little doubt that this hardship was deeply felt. 
ITepeatcd proposals were made to Parliament with a view to 
reform of tho law, and more than one commis.sion reported 
on the subject. It is said that the final impetus was given 
by a.n "address to a prisoner by Mr Justice Maule. The 
prisoner’s •wife had deserted him with her paramour, and 
he Married again during her lifetime. He was indicted 
for bigamy, and convicted, and Mr Justice Maule sentenced 
him in the following words : — “Prisoner at the bar : You 
have been convicted of the offence of bigamy, that is to 
say, of marrying a woman while you had a wife still alive, 
though it is trae she has deserted you and is living in 
adultery with another man. You have, therefore, com- 
mitted a crime against the laws of your country, and you 
Lave also acted under a very serious misapprehension of 
the course which you ought to have pursued. You should 
have gone to the ecclesiastical Court and there obtained 
against your wife a decree a mensd et thoro. You should 
then have brought an action in the courts of common law, 
and recovered, as no doubt you would have recovered, 
damages against your ivife’s paramour. Armed with these 
decree.s, you should have approached the Legislature and 
obtained an Act of Parliament which would have rendered 
you free and legally competent to marry the person whom 
you have taken on yourself to marry -ndth no such sanction. 
It 'vs quite true that these proceedings would have cost 
you many hundreds of pounds, whereas you, probably, 
have not as many pence. But the law knows no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. The sentence of the 
Court upon you, therefore, is that you ho imprisoned for 
one day, which period has already been exceeded, as you 
have been in custody since the commencement of the 
as-sizes.” The grave irony of the learned judge was felt 
to truly represent' a state of things well-nigh intolerable, 
and a reform in the law of divorce was felt to be inevit- 
able. The hour and the man came in 1857, the man in 
the person of Sir Puichard Bethell, then Attorney-General. 

[// is in the effect of Law upon domestic life that the 
study of this subject possesses a scniversal and vital interest. 
The Tenth Edition contains numerous articles upon such 
domestic lethal enactments. See .WOMEN, MARRIAGE, 
INFANTS, CONTRACT.] • 
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THE WAYS AND MEANS OF JUSTICE. 

Fr.^n ihr Articlr {8 pn^cs) hv Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G., 
D.G.L.,/orinnlii Judicial Adi iscr to the Khedive of E<njpt, 

CriminJll L>3.W. — ...... Crimo is in Enghancl 

ta\iled locally : tlio responsibility for tlio suppression of 
5l is local, i'onncrly each township r\ns rc- 
fnnk" .sponsible for the .suppression of crime within 
p/crfjre." ifs own boumhiries. The "view of frank 
jilclge” whielt gave. ciToct (o (his has long since 
disipi'c.'ireil, but (ite .sy.stom of each (ownship having a 
licaciborongh or constable .sfitt survives in a few places. 
In carii county the .sheriff to.s, and in law still is, rc- 
sj'onsiblo lor (ho peace of tlio county, and he had control 
of the county jail, in which he lodged the prisoners he 
arrested ns susj'ceted of crinie. In ancient timea the free- 
holders of (he comity .sat, with the sheriff pre.sidiug, to 
inquire into and ]'unish (he crime in the county. The 
Sheriff's Criminal Court, being .‘-uiverscded by (he As.sircs 
and Quarter Se,<;pion«, wa.s long ago abolislicd, but the 
tribunal at the .•\s<ires for the trial of crimes i.s still 
furnished by the. frceholder.s of the counly, acting ns 
jurymen under the direction of the judge. i-Tlic jury inu.st 
come from the vicinage or neighbourliood. The judgc.s, 
who used to Ke ,s-nt on a comini.s'.ion of jail <h;livcry ami 
“operand from West min.stcr,. arc now from the 

Iloyal Couri.s of .Tustice, and not from IVc.'^t min.stcr. •; In 
olden day.s, and even now in theory, the Gniml'.Jury | 
inquire of their omt Icnowleiige, by the oath of good and ' 
lawful men of the neighbourhood, into the crime of the' 
county, but in pr.iclioi (he cliarge.s against tfic accused 
IH-'r.sons arc alw.iy.s submitted (o an ollicer I:npr\hi'ns the 
Clerk of the Crown 

The following comiiarativo tabka of judicial s.alaries in 
England and I'ratice speak for themselves ; — . 

Kuplan'l — 

J.,ord Chancellor ..... £10,000 
Lord Chief Justice of lingland . . 8,000 

(•1) Ijord.s of Aiqieal, each 6,000 

Master of the I’olis . . . . , . ■ 6,000 

(5) I.K)rd Justicf.s, each . . . * • l>,000 

(23) .Tudge.s of the High Court, each . . 5,000 

Ilccorder of London .... *1,000 

Common Serjeant 3,000 

Assistant Judges, each .... 1,500 

.ludge (City of Ijondon Court) . <.■, 2, *100 

(5G) County Court Judges, c.ach . . . 1,500 

(11) Metropolitan County Court Judgc.s, each . 1,500 

Other Metropolitan Police Magistrates, each 1,500 
How Street Police Magistrate . . •- ■. •, .1,800 

France — . ' '' 

President of the Court of Cassation . ; .■..■,..^.1,200 
(3) President,? of Chambers of the Court of 

Ca.ssation, c;ich . . . • ^ -'.-.--TOOO 

(45) Judge.? of the Court of Ca.s.sation, each • 720 

(1) Pre.sident (at Paris) of the Court of Appeal T666 

(2.5) Presidents of other Courts of Appeal, each 720 

(59) Pre.sidcnt.s of Chambers of Courts of Appeal 
(9) at Paris, each 

(50) in Provinces, each . . • 

(359) Presidents of Tribunals of Lst Instance— . 

(1) at Paris • '. • . . 

(15) 1st Class, each . • . . . 

(Toy 2ncl Class „ , . • 

(2G7) 3rd Class • 

(G33) Judges— , ) ' ' ... 

(48) Paris, each 


550 

400 

800 

400 

280 

200 


(175) 2nd Class each . • 

(335) 3rd Class „ . 

Tribunals of the Juge de Pair. 

Judges number 2872 

20 receive, eacli 

43 . „ „ ; ■ ■ ■ • 

'*055 ” ” ■varying from 


•' Minisicre Pullique {Public Pr 
Chief Public Prosecutor 


£160 
■ 120 


. ■■'■'320 > 
. .:-200'" 
i ‘40 to '-84 - 
• y 72 


•osccii tor’s Defeurtment). 


1200 

720 


lOoOO 
720 ■ 


His. Advocate-General in' Cour, de Cassation. 

(2G) Public, Prosecutors in Court of ApneaW 
(1) Pails.,'.' 

■ .(25) in Prorince^ each . 

[Ab/ only in its legal a^cct ^ais of '‘Crime ■ 

ticeiye the fullest irrdbficnf, as inay bePseeti from the 

ArticUpn CRIMINAL LAW, hut the .most. .m-odemaPliudes 
of Jl: ought -on Crime arc reflected in Ariklei lihe 'PRISON ’ 

DISCIPLINE is INSANITY (^Sflcigcs), LOMpROSO',' 


TITLES IN LAND. 


320 

240 


From ihi"Ar(iclc (5 pages) hj 0. fORTESGUE BRIGKDALE,- 

• • ■ iinthor of " Pcgistralion of Deeds in the Qountgpf Middle^ 
AW,*' " Pcgistratioii of Title to Land f dec. ' . .■ 

^Lah'd' Registration.' .■ ('T giFng'htif. 'aM I 

Wales . — In England and I^b,les lahd reglstfatibii ie-a&yei?.}' 
(1902) only partially established, ^be'- the, time of 'Queen 
Ann'o deed registries have existed in Middlesex and ycirk-.., 
shire, and under LordHalshury’s Land TransfeyA’ctoflSOT 
considerable progress has beeii made in eoiiipilinga register • ■ 
of title hi the county of •LDndoh,*but itlill, probably- he. 

.u* "i 1-... --^T 1 .r..Ti 



gradually extending the"'systrai' .lbroughdift;fffiA ebhntfy- ■ 
on the initiative of the'Cpu'nty deuncilA' 'The first attempt 
to introduce general registration of conveyances appears- to- 
liavc been made by the Statute of- Emplments,' passed in;: 
the 27th year of Henry YIII. . Biit Ibis trap #pn foiindl. 
to be capable of evasion, and it became a dead letter. ' 
A Eegistration Act applying to the counti^ of Lancaster,") 
Chester, and Hubhain '-tvlP ji'a&bd in* Que'en- Elizabeth’s" 
reign, but failed for.. want .'Qfyjrqiidingf thb.'iiecessary 
machinery for its obii observance. Tlie.;Subj^ect'reappeared 
in several Pills during the''Gommonwealtb,'biit)these failed 
to pass, owing, it would Seem,' to 'the'...dbiection'.ofi land- 
owners to publicity. In 1669. .a rammitfeevot the 'House 
of Lords reported that one cause of .'thd,' .depreciation of. 
lauded property was the uncertainty of title'l'ibd proposed 
registration of deeds as a remedy, but nothing qvas- done. 

iDuriug the next thirty .years numerous '..pamiilile'ts^f or 
and against a general' registry were published. In 1704 
the first Deed Registry Act was passed, applying* to the 
lYcst Riding of Yorkshire. In 1707 the system was exr. 
tended to the East Riding, and in.JTOS to Middlesex. 
These Middlesex-an'd Yorkshire registries remain in opera- 
tion to the present da}^, and are greatlj^ valued by the 
smaller proprietors and mortgagees, o-aiug to the secunty 
a<minst fraud which they provide -at a trifling _ cost, ihe 
sriection of these counties seems capricious : its probable 
explanation- is that in them trade was flourishing, and the 
fortunes made -.were frequently invested in land, and a 
protection against secret encumbrances was most in deman . 
In 1728 and 1732 Surrey and Derby petitioned, unsuwess- 
fully, for local registries; In -1.735 the North Riding Deed 
Registry Act was pasied. 'In-lTfig A General Registry Bill 
passed the-Commons, but did not reach the Lords. . . . • 


(77) '1st Class, each’ . . ' • 

For a rapid guide to the explanation of the Doctrine of Oy-pr^s see the Index of the Tenth; Edition 

■nuder the entry Cy-^^s.* 


For the titles of some of the articles devoted to Engineering, see p. 220, 
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In 1875 Lord Cairns’s Land Transfer 

Act of that year -n-as passed, which was much the same as 
the former Bill, but without compulsion. This Act had no 
..better success than the Act of 1862, but as its adoption 
has since been made compulsory, its provisions are im- 
portant. Its most noticeable feature, from a practical 
point of view, is the additional prominence given to an ex- 
pedient called “ Possessory ” registration (which also existed 
under -another name jn Lord AYestbury’s Act), whereby is 
removed the great initial difficulty of placing titles on the 
-register in the first instance. Two sorts of registration 
were established, . •“ Absolute ’’ and, “ PosseEso^ 3 ^” The efiect 
of an absolute registration waV immediately to destroy all 
claims adyersuto-.the fegistfer^Vtitle;. .-.But- .this -Was only; 
to be granted. on-a;;re^la,r inypstigation of title,. which,' 
though hot. Bp '.strict;. is', tinder- 'the former Ac^-yet neces- 
sarily ir V • ,-m.oBnt of- tirrie arid' cost. Pos- 

seSsory.'. • ... ofbef hahd, was' .to he granted’ 

to any.qhe ^JiO.xonkl'^by.k pntnd Jacie tttlc-^a.^'U'ick 
and ich^p: vproce'ss:.;'. . But'-fhe' effect; 'of ' such'- registration 
would, "noh; be. jnimBdia^Iyr4cJt)'j . 'It . '.would' hot 'destroy 


practically as .gbo'd. a!s ah' ’ab.soliite; ona /;Tn‘ 1885 tbd'duke 
of Sfarlbormigh' introduced- a Biil fof^ registry of titles, 

• and.- in -tbe ?follo-wing • vaihtioh .Lord Dayej . wrote three 
-letfehs to fTmcf. advocating .tbe'isain’e- thing ion-' the 
general’ li’rips afterwards.' adopted. .In '1887. Lord' 'iSlfe 
•-bu]^, bx'introdueingr. toy Land' Transfer Bill, ’cofnmeh^. 
•a stniggih with tbe ..p'pp.ohen't.s'.of _. fcionh, which, 'af ter'.ihrt 
years of alniost cdhtinu'ou'h effo'f resulted in the passing^ 
6f his Act of 1897, establishing compulsory re^stration 
.oLtitle... . .. . 

. ‘i-v- . 

; :lIhdat.-..the,''operat(oti of this -Act, .at -the 'expense of a- 
spniewi&t..;incre.j^.pd c®t:,pn'-;.all?tEaDsa.ctions during a few 
years, -perspmT.-.d^Ung'^iritlL lan<l-”in,th6 county will ulti- 
.mateiy experience -great relief ’.in the matter both of costs 
.'•and'o’f delay., , Jlortgageps.will alsd-.be protected (vol. xxx. 
^'.C130) frpm'fiiks'^' of frau^ which at ‘present are very 
apprecja.tileiLand-^of which -the Kedgrave case is a recent 

exa'i2ple/-.-_‘b/,y ;v;’;'r. 

[T/i^.lives-^'hc kd GAMPBELL, Lord WESTBURY, Lord 
; CAIRNS-,. tord.:-&ELBORNE,, and Lord HALSBURY are //,e 
siibjecis of special ^driicles irP0ie. Tenth - Edition^ 


DEEDS. 


M.A., 


From the ' Ari{ciy(42 -pd^es) hy S, WADSWORTH, 

■ ■ • Barrister-at-Lavj. 

Conveyancing'. — .... The common mode 
of conveying a freehold is nowj-as already mentioned, by 
ordinary. deed, Called in this , case an indenture; horn, the 
old practice, where a deed was made .between two or more 
parties, of -^mtihg copies upon the- same parchment and 
then dividing it by an indented or toothed line. Indent- 
ing is, however, not necessarj', and in modem practice is 
disused. A deed derives, its efficacy from its being sealed 
and delivered. It is still a matter of doubt -wbether 
signing is essential. , It is riot necessary that its execution 
should be attested' 'except iii special _ circumstances, as, 
e.g.f where made under.-a power requuing the_ instrument 
exercising it to be attested. But in practice conveyances 
are not only sealec^ but also signed and .attested by one 
or two uTtnesses. The details of a conveyance in any 
particular case depend upon the subject-matter and^ terms 
of the sale, and the state of the. title as appeanng by 
the abstract. The ffamewor^ however, of an.ordmary 


purchase-deed consists of (1) the date and parties, (2) the 
recitals, (3) the testatum or witnessing-part, containing 
the statement of the consideration for the sale, the words 
incorporating covenants for title, and the operative words, 
(4) the parcels or description of the property, (5) the haben- 
dum, showing the estate or interest to be taken by the 
purchaser, and (6) any provisos or covenants that maj’^ be 
required. A few words ^ill illustrate the object and 

effect of these component parts 

-\Artzcles on kindred subjects are to be found under REA L 
ESTATE, DEEDS, SETTLEMENTS, and numerous other 
headings."^ 

, - -ENGLISH LAW OF TENURE. 


. ^^600 RENTON, Puisne 

., Judge of Mauritius. 

JLahdlord and Tenant. — Tkc 

relationship of landlord and tenant is constituted by a 
lease, or an agreement for a lease, by assignment, by 
attornment, and by estoppel. And first of a lease and an 
agreement for' a lease. All kinds of interests and property, 
whether corporeal, such as lands or buildings, or incor- 
poreal, such as. rights of common or of way, may be let. 
The Benefices Act, 1898, however, now prohibits the grant 
of- A lease of an advowson. Titles of honour, offices of 
trust -’or relating to the administration of justice, and 
penribnS- Ranted by the Cro-wn for military services, are 
’also- inalienable. Generally speaking, any person may 
grant or take a lease. But to this rule there are a number 
of common law and statutory qualifications and exceptions. 
A lease by or to au infant is voidable at his option. But 
extensive. powers of leasing the property of infants have 
been created by the Settled Estates Act, 1877, and the 
^Settled Land Act, 1882. A person of unsound mind can 
grant' or take a lease if he is capable of contracting (see 
IssAsriTT, Legal). Leases may be made on behalf of 
lunatics who are subject to the jurisdiction in lunacy 
under the provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. A married woman can lease her 
“separate property” apart from or under the Married 
AYomeh’s Property Acts, as if she were a single woman 
{femme sole). -As regards other property, the concurrence 
of her husband is generally necessary. An alien was at 
common law incapable of being either a lessor or a lessee. 
But this disqualification is removed by the Naturalization 
•Act, 1870. The right to deal with the property of a con- 
vict while he is undergoing sentence (but not while he is 
out of prison on leave) is, by the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 
vested in his administrator. Leases by or to corporations 
must be by deed under their common seal, and the leasing 
powers of ecclesiastical corporations in particular are 
subject- to -complicated statutory restrictions which cannot 
here be examined. Powers of granting building and 
other lehses have been conferred by modem legislation on 
municipal 'corporations and other local authorities. . . 

Eeference may be made, in conclusion, to a few modern 
statutes which have affected the law of landlord and 
tenant. The Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883 (which 
repeals the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875) and 1900, 
give to the agricultural -tenant a right to compensation 
for (L) certain specified improvements made by him with 
the landlord’s previous consent in writing ; and (ii.) certain 
other classes of improvements although the landlord’s 
consent has not been obtained. 

IThe subject of this extract is fiirthef dealt with under 

FEUDALISM, ALIEN, /lVr£/?/V/!7/0///l/. LAW, FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, 
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“Such topics as ‘Labour Legislation/ ‘Landlord and Tenant/ ‘Land Hegistration/ 
and ‘Lien/ force themselves upon the attention of the ordinary citizen, not only when he.' '■ 
is engaged in litigation — when, indeed, if he is wise, he will not content himself with self- ' 
mstruction — but as enabling him to understand the controversies that are going on around 
him, and to enable him to take an intelligent interest in the work, of the world. • 
(From Lord Halsbury’s review of Volume ffb of the Tenth Edition in The Times'; 
24th October 1902.) : ■ ■ / 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


From the Article (Pi ps£es) hj J. SMITH, C!Ji., inspeclor- 
General in Barikrnptciji ' 

Ba.nkruptcy. — For tlie convenience of 

readers 'who may require more detailed information, the 
accompanying summary of the leading provisions of the 

law relating to bankruptcy procedure is submitted 

'it I . 

The “Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887/ although not 
falling strictly within the scope of the bankruptcy ;law, 
may also, in consequence of its important bearing.- upon 
the question of insolvency in England and lYalhs, be- 
here noticed. It has been pointed out that, under-the 
Bankruptcy Acts of 1849 and 1861,- non- 
Deeds official ariungements by deed between a 
debtor and the general body of his, creditors' 

' were not only officially recognized, but were 
in certain circumstances made binding on aU the creditors/ 
including those who refused to assent to them. Under 
the Act of 18G9, although such deeds were no longer 
recognized or made binding on non-asseuting creditors, 
the proceedings under the “ liquidation by arrangement ” 
and “ composition ” clauses were practically priv$,te 
arrangements by resolution instead of deed, and were 
proved bj' experience to bo open to tbe same abuses. It 
has also been shown that under the Act of 1883 no 
arrangements either by deed or by resolution have any 
force against dissenting creditors, unless confirmed after 
full investigation and approval by the bankruptcy courts. 
Frivate arrangements, therefore, cease to form any part-j 
of the bankruptcy system. But they are, nevertheless, 
binding as contracts between tbe debtor and such creditors 
as assent to them. Being, however, in the -nature of 
assignments of the debtor’s property, they are either 
deemed fraudulent if the benefit of tlie assignment - is 
limited to a portion of the creditors, or, if it is , extended 
to all they become acts of banl!Tuptcy,.'^d, like any other 
voluntary assignment, are liable to be invalidated^u made 
■adthin three months prior to the petition on wliich a receiv- 
ino- order is made against the debtor. Treated as voluntary 
assignment.s, which are not binding on those who do not 
assent to them, such arrangements, where honestly 
entered into and carried out by capable administration, in 
many cases form a useful and expeditioqs method of 
liquiffiiting a debtor’s affairs, and where the debtors 
insolvency has been brought about without-, any gross 
misconduct they will probably always be largely resorted 
to Tbe danger - attending them is that even in rases 
where the debtor has been guilty of misqoqdUct a private 
arrangement may.be used to screen his '.cqnduct from 
investWon, while in' , many rases it may ‘be. made the 


medium for. the concealmeh-t of fraudulent .preferences. 

The absence, of any .independent .audit of the' .trustees’ 
accounts may- also .eh^our^e ‘.ot. conceal '^irregularities in 
administration. Frevious 'to 1887i--hqwespr/.ipmch;iiicon- 'j 
venience arose /r,om. the '.fact that-, 'the ex^ciition^ of these 
'private arrangement... Waff' frequehtly'kispt'isectef,,' and 
fresh;, Credit- -was ' obtKiued -by -.the . 
oppdrtimity being -afforded fpr the hw 
acquainted with the' fact, th’at they ^ 

insbl.-vent person, and that in'.niahy cases tUey -vvere simp.ly . ' 
Bupplymg.. the, .(means- for meeting, part obiigaHonS .in '’ ' 
respect of which, .the. debtot he'' ■ The 

Deeds. of’ Arran gSmenf- Act,' ' ‘ . , , , , -^Ked,.; 

^lo pompel. 'the 'disddsute ' of su^.'afBihgementspby declap, •, ' 
'&g' them void unless r^ist'eftd'^Uth^- seven' days 'after 
'l.he first execution by thff-4efftor or by any creditor.’ - . 

U^^tides on the LAW Oh' k AN KING, COMPANY LAWy 
PATENTS, PARTNeRSHIP, TRADE MASKS, TRUST.OOM-< 
PANIES, and- dis ntteny. brandies of ' 

directly on conimerce, 'etrytoyeyeiai f:i: 




.v.v.;,, 

' I 


’A CREDITOR'S; PRiviLEGES. 

Frm, the Article {61 pages) hj 

WILLIA()f RAIKES^:LL^^0^p d dd.. dy 

Lien.-^ . . . ...... A general .'lie-nJ-is'-'-j^Tigat, off^tS' 

creditor to retain property, not- merely fo'pchatgeK relating 
to it specifically, but for debts- due on. jJ-'^fieral .account. 
This not being a common-law right, .•4s.;yiewed_;.hy, .the 

EngHsb courts with the.- .greatest ^jealo^yk^h^-/: . ’, 

enforced must be strictly proved. -'-This.-xan be ■ dpne by 
proof either of an -express or implied contract- , . or ot a 
general usage of trade. The first' of these is. establmhed 
by the ordinary methods or- by -Frevious dealings between 
the parties on such-terms; the second is reco'^ized- in 
certain businesses, and ipJv-Ould probably be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to extend it at the present time 
to any other - trades; When, however, a; lien by general 
usat^e has once been judicially established, it becomes part 
of the Law Merchant, and the courts are bound to recognize 
and enforce ik -The best known and most important 
instance is tbe right -of a solicitor- to retain papers mbis 
bands belonging to bis client until, bis, account is settled. 
The solicitor’s ben, though ^prohahly. mor.e coramonly en- 
forced than any other, is of no great antiquity m Engbsh 
law the earliest reported case of it. being in the reign of 
James II! j 'bbt i/is now of a twofold mature. In the first 
place there is the'; retaining ben. --This is s^ilar in kind 
to other possessory bens, -hut of a general nature attaching 
to aU papers of the client,' and even 'to bis money, up to 


For some of the titles, o'f articles on subjects of Social and PoUtical interest. see^P 


Ififi.iof this review. 



POLITICAL OFFENCES. 
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tho amount of ttie folicitor's bill, in the hands of the 
solicitor, in the ordin-an" course of busincs.s. There are 
•ccrt.ain f .tceptions v.diich seem to Inve crept in for the 
fame rei^on a.s the solicitor’s lien itself, r'.c., general con- 
venieno; of litig.atiori ; .such exceptions are the will of the 
client after hi.s dec.c.a.=e, and jirocecding.s in bankruptcy. 
In this latter ca.'S the actual postes.sory lien is gdven up, 
thi solicitor’s intere.sts and ])rioritie3 being protected by 
'tne court.s, and it m.ay be said that the giving up the 
j)apcr.s i.s re.illy only a means of enforcing the lien they 
■give in the bankruptcy proceeding.s. In the second fdace 
there i.s what i .5 called a charging lien — more cofreeth’ 
classed under the head of equitable lien, since it does not 
require jrjs.sesHion, but Is a lien "the solicitor holds over 
property recovered or proson-ed for hi-s client. He Lad the 
lion on an .order bj* -the court upon a fund in court by the 
common laaV, Irat as to property generally it avas only given 
by.2G and 2-i Yjct. c. 127, S 23 ■; and it lias been held to 
attach to' Jj.rojx.-fty recovered in a probate action {ex jarle 
.Tweed, G. 1890, 2 Q.B. 167). A banker’s lien is the 
right, of .a leaiiker to. retain Becuritie.s belonging to his 
custoine'r for money due on a general balance. Other 
general, liens, wliich have been judicially established, .’are 
those of wliarfingCF.s, brokers, and factors (which ate in 
their nature akin lo those of .solicitors and bankers), jtnd 
of calico printMs,. jiackcr.s of good.s, fullers (at all events 
at Exeter), and- millers ; hut in all ihe.se special 

trades it H •.proi/ablo.ethat the true reason is that the 
account due was. for one_c 0 ntinuou.s transaction. The 
calico would come to Be pnnt^, the goods to be packedr 
the cloth to ho bleached, the siik .’to bo dyed, -and the com 
to he ground, in separate patcel's, if i.s true, and at differ- 
ent ’times, but all as one amdertakingj and they are. 
therefore, .though spoken of ■as'-. instances of general lien, 
.only a^ajtatiotis by thc.cqwts of. the doctrine of particular 1 
•lieh to speciftl-peculiafities oBihusiness,. In none of these 
cases would ,thd’’lien cJust, in the absence of special agree- 
ment;, fo’r'other matters of accourtt, such as money lent or 
goods EO]d(; 

' mNmff/'-GUARAMTEE, SOLICITOR, CONTRACT, 
DEBT, ‘SA LVAG_EI' and all'ineans by which a lien is acquired 
are iredicd'eadi in a sepdrate ariicle?^ 

LIABJLITY OF THIRD PERSONS. 

From, the 'Article {4 pa^es) hy H, A. de GOLYAR, Barrister-al- 
Law, author of “ The Law of Guarantees and of Principal 
arid Siirehj.T 

Guarantee.-^ In English law, a guar- 

antee is a -contract to answer for the payment of some debt, 
or the performance of some duty, bj’ a third person who is 
primarily .YiMc to such payment or performance. It is a 
collateral contract, which does not extinguish the original 
liability or obligation to which it is accessor}', but on the 
contrary is itself rendered null and void should the latter 
fail, as without a principal there can be no accessor)'. The 
liabilities of a surety are in law dependent upon those of 
the principal debtor, and when the latter cease the former 
■do so likewise (per Collins, L.J.-, in Stacey v. Hill, 1901, 

1 K.B., at p. 6 GG). If, therefore, persons -nTongly suppose 
that a third person is liable to one of them, and a guarantee 
is given on that erroneous supposition, it is invalid ah 
initio, by virtue of Oae Tex contractus, became its founda- 
tion (which was that .another was taken to he liable) has 
failed (per "Ullls, J., .iri Mcnintsleplien v. Laheman, L.K., 
7 Q.B., p. 202). . ' 

[There is no legal siibfect of general interest to the layman 
which is not dealt with and explained in the Encyctopadia 
Britannicat] ■ ■ 


From the Article hy J, E, P. WALLIS, M.A., Advocate-General 
of Atadras, formerly Editor “Slate Trials.” 

Extra.dition. — The question as to 

what constitutes a political offence is one of some nicety. 
It was discussed in In rc Ca.stioni (1890, 1 Q.B. 

149), whore it was held, followng the opinion 
of ilr Justice Stephen in his History of the 
Criminal Law, that to give an offence a political character 
it must be “incidental to and form part of political dis- 
turbances.” Extradition was accordingly refused for 
homicide committed in the course of an armed rising 
against the constituted authorities. In the more recent 
case of In re Meunier (1894, 2 Q’.B. 415), an Anarchist 
was charged with causing two explosions in Paris — one at 
the Cafe Very resulting in the death of two persons, and 
the other at certain barracks. It was not contended that 
the outrage at the Cafd was a political crime, but it was 
argued that the explosion at the barracks came within the 
description. The Court, however, held that to constitute 
a political offence there, must be two or more parties in the 
state, each seeking' to impose a government of its o^vn 
choice on the other, which was not the case with regard to 
Anarchist crimes. The party of anarchy was the enemy 
of all governments, and its effects were directed primarily 
against the general body of citizens. The test applied in 
the earlier case is perhaps the more satisfactory of the 
two. 

.-With regard to the provision that surrender shall not 
1)C granted if the requisition has in fact been made with 
a Viejy to try and punish for an offence of a political 
character, it was decided in the recent case of Arton (1896, 

1 Q.B. 108) that a mere suggestion, that after his sur- 
render for a non-political crime, the prisoner would be 
interrogated on political matters (his alleged complicity 
in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal to 
answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision. 
The Court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain 
a suggestion that the request of the French Government 
for his extradition was not made in good faith and in the 
interests of justice 

[INTERNATIONAL LAW, CRIMINAL LAW, FRAUD, 
TREASON, and other Articles give fullest particiclars of 
those offences for which Extradition can be successfully 
claimed.'] 


THOSE WHO MAY DEFY THE LAW. 


From the Article hy THOMAS BARCLAY, LL.B., Ph.D., 

eornelime Examiner in International Law to the University 

of Oxford. 

Exterritoriality. — “The ground 

upon which the immunity of sovereign rulers from process 
in our courts,” said Mr Justice "Wills in the ease of Mighell 
V. Sultan of Johore, 1894, “is recognized by our law, is 
that it would be absolutely inconsistent with the status of 
an independent sovereign that he should he subject to the 
process of a foreign tribunal, unless he deliberately .submits 
to its jurisdiction.” It has, however, been held where the 
foreign sovereign was also a British subject (Duke of Bruns- 
wick V. King of Hanover, 1844), that he is amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the English Courts in respect of transactions 
done by him in his capacity as a subject. A “ foreign sove- 
reign ” may be taken to include the President of a Picpuhlic, 
and even a potentate whose independence is not complete. 
The immunity of a foreign diplomatic agent, as 


For an account of the present improved condition of the 


lahonring classes, see the Tenth Edition; 
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the direct representative of a foreign sovereign (or state), 
is based on the same grounds as that of the sovereign 
authority itself. The international practice in the case of 
Great Britain vas confirmed by an Act of Parliament of 
the reign of Queen Anne, ivhich is still in force. The 
preamble to this Act states that “ turbulent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner ” had insulted the 
person of the then Ambassador of his Czarish Majesty, 
Emperor of Great Enssia,” by arresting and detaining him 
in custody for several hours, “ in contempt to the protection 
granted by Her Majesty, contrary to the law of nations, 
and in prejudice of the rights and privileges which 
Ambassadors and other public Ministers, authorized and 
received as such, have at all times been thereby possessed 
of, and ought to bo kept sacred and inviolable.” This- 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our Courts to be 
declaratory of the English common law . 


\Tlic rights and privileges of Ainhassadors are described 
at length in the Article AMBASSADOR,'\ 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 

From the Article (5 pa^es) hy MAURICE, HILL, 
Rarristcr-at-Laio. 


Employers’ Liability. — ^The law of England 
as to the liability of emplo 3 'ers in respect of personal 
injuries to their servants can only be regarded as in a stage ■' 
of transition Some servants are practically in- 

sured against accident, others serve almost at their own risk, 
and no logical reason can be discovered for the difference. 
The common law, indeed, is definite enough, and in its strict 
limitation of a master’s obligations admits of little, am- 
biguity ; but by the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, such 
exceptions have been grafted upon the common law, and 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, principles so 
alien to the common law have been applied to some but 
not to all emplojunents, that it is impossible now to present 
any view of this branch of the law as a logical whole. All 
that can be done is to state the nature of the liability at 
common law, the extension of it effected by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880, and the new liabilities intro- 
duced by the Acts of 1897 and 1900. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that while all servants have such rights as the 
common law gives them, and most may have the further 
rights conferred by the Act of 1880, some in certain 
specially favoured employments are also entitled to the 
peculiar benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. , 


By the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1900, the benefits 
of the Act of 1897 were, after the 1st July 1901, extended 
to some workmen in agriculture. To .'come 
o//P00^ within the Act, the workman must beipmployed 
in agriculture by an cmploj’er who habitually 
employs one or more workmen in such employment. 
“Agriculture” includes horticulture, forestry, and the use 
of land for any purpose of husbandry, inclusive of the 
keeping or breeding of live stock, poultry, or bees, and the 
growing of fruit and vegetables. If a workman is employed 
by the same employer mainly in agricultural, but partly or 
occasionally in other work, the Act applies to the employ- 
ment of the workman- in such other work. . ' . . • 

[LABOUR LEGISLATION, NEGLIGENCE, TORTS, CHIL- 
DREN {CRUELTY. TO), A GENTf are but a few of the headhgs 
under which will be found important facts concerning Em- 
ployers' Liability . 


PROTECTION OF . SHOP ASsisf ANTsi.. 

From thc^ Article {16 pages) ly Miss A. ANDERSON ■ 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, Some Office. ' ' ’’ 

Labour Legislation. — . 

In four brief Acts, 1892 to 1899, the first very limited •• 
steps have been taken towards the -relation of the' ' 
employment of shop assistants. In place of such general 
codes^ as applj’- to factories, laundries, mines — touching 
security,* hygiene, limitation of dailj* periods, provision for 
holidays, -(fcc. — only three kinds of protective." requirement 
are binding-on emploj*ers of shop assistants: (1) LimitaT'- 
t-ion of- the weeklj’' total of hours of work of. persons under-, 
eighteen J*ears of age to seventy- four inclusive of meal- 
times ; (2) prohibition of the-emploj*inent df ' sueli' perspns , 
in- a- shop on the same day that thej* have,'t6 the Mpowledge ■ 
of the emplojmr, been employed inany fa'ctoryortn'orkshop 
for a longer period than would, -iu both classes' of- 'dmploj*-. 
ment together, amount to the number of hours permitted ; 
to such persons in a factory or workshop p , (3 V'-prowsi^:; 
for the supply of seats by the employer^ .ummll-.roomi.'dfe'^ 
a shop, or other , premises where goods are 'retailed 'to ./the 
public, Jpr the use of female assistants employed in. retail-, 
ing the- goods — the seats to be in the ‘proportidn.- of -no'td 
fewer than one to every three female assistant.-. The first "- 
two of these requirements are contained in the -Act of 1892J 


the 

week during* which a young .iper§pn';may Be; lawfully em^ 
ployed in the shop, shall be kept’eeSfibited by the employer; 
■-the thii-d -rdquiremeut' was-' .-'fimt . provided, by the Act of 
1899. The. f-fi’o- intervening Act# of 1893 and 1895 are 
merely supplemenmry,to the 'Act-of 1892 ; the former pro-' 
viding for the salaries and expends of the- inspectors which'-- 
the council of anyxountj' or: l«ir6hg'H.-(and in tie Ci^'.qf.-t 
London’ the Common-'Couir?2)'-i‘ ' ' "’i --J - 

of 1892 to appoint for the exec- ' _ , ' ■ ■ ■■ 

pro-riding a penalty of forijuishillings fo't -failure-. of-.. hh-. 
employer to keep exhibited the notice of the prorislonS-iOf.- 
the Acts . . 

[For interesting details of the ifaily-fives 'offthepvforkfng: 
classes, see A?-iicle of io pages on SOCIAL 


THE LAW C ODRTC.rUjy 

From the Article by Lord DAVEY, F.E.S., 'lipiyLpf -.Appeal 
in Ordinary. " ' i":'- ' -. 

'La.W. . . i-','-. The outward and risiblmsign- of the 
passing of the old order was given wheU the' jiudges left 
their historical home in Westminster Hall for the ' 
new Palace of Justice in the Strand in, the year 
■ 1882, and law and equity forgathered under one jhgtice.- 
. roof. Vast as it is, the new building is not adequate 
for the accommodation of all its inmates, and a judge. in 
1902 still sat in old Lincoln’s Inn Hall. At the time of. 
the opening of the new courts it was remarked that those 
who were responsible for their arrangement had apparently 
forgotten ' that the Court of Appeal. sat in two divisions. 
There is a large hall -which leads no-where, and is as silent 
and deserted as' Westminster. ’Hall itself. The corridors 
are dark and narrow. The acc-oinmodatidn for counsel in 
the courts is confined and inconvenient, aiid the furniture 
is bare and mean. There is no room in 'w'hich counsel can 
wait for their cases to be called on except the Ebrary, which 
is upstairs and unfitted for the purpose;-- The accommoda- 
tion for the judges, on the other hand, is excellent. 

\ For particulars as io the judicial offices in England, see 

Articles CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, APPEAL, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, &-C., &~-c.] 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
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FroTT. tl' ArticU (5 pages) THOMAS BARCLAY and 
W. F. V/ILCOX. 

Marriagre . . . In spite of active and cease- 

I 0 S.S agitation on of tlie legalization in England 

Marriage marriage irith a dectased -n-ife’s sister, the 
vitha advocato-s of the abolition of the esdsting dis- 
deceased ability had not succeeded up to 1902 in carfj-ing I 
r/^er measure for its removal through both Houses I 

of Parliament. In all the self-governing colonies, 
on the other hand, vrith the exception of Nc^vloimdland, 
the restriction has ceased to exist. ' The first Act legalizing 
marriage arith n deceased- ivife’s sister was adopted Lj* 
South Australia. . Tlie ■ ro 3 'al assent, ho\vever,- -vvas not 
given till the .Parliainent oi that state,' had five times 
_ passed, the Bill. In- quick succession similar statutes 
followed in Victoria, .Tasmania, 'Is cw South 'Wales, 
Queensland, ■^Nesv. Zealand, ,• West- "Australia, Barbados, 
-Canada, Jlaufltius, Natal, arid Cape Colon}'. iVs regards 
. the C^nnel Islands, marriages of the kind in question 
. • -u'ero riiadc legal ; some .years ^d in Jersey, butineither in 1 
■the other islands,- nor; -in. tlie -Isle of ilan, has similar 
progress becn'.ma'dc. , L;' 

In Englarid theBill'to jendef intirriage U'ith-.a 'deceased 
wife’s sister kvalid '-ivas adoptcil'.Tfcy-^the.- House of. 
Commons in 1850, and rejected by 'tlft House .of Lords i 
in .1851. It was subsequently 'brou^t before the I 
legislature in 1855; 1856, 1858, 1859' i86I,''is'62, 1866, 
.1869, 1870, 1871, 1872;;'.'J87C;:.'l875i ' 1877 and' 1878.' 
(Colonial BiUs), 1879 (6th May, when ..■in'.',-the Hdu^ bf 'j 
Lords the prince of Wales .'and tliefduk'c.of Edinburgh 
.voted in favour of it), 1680, '•.1882,' 1883, 188-1, 1886, 
ISSS,:.ilB89, 1890, -189 i,-vIS96;;fand 1898 and 1900 
■ - .(Colomal'-BUJs). In most cases 'it. has been passed by 

the . House" ^ Commons and rejected in the House of 
Lords.- - dh. fact, few subjects have such power of exciting 
interest among the Peers as the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sislef Bill.,; It was. observed that' they mustered 
• to deal 'Kith' it as' if, the.' destiny of the nation depended 

'on its rejection. 

[AT? better or. dearer account of the modern fosition of 
-tvoinen could be' read than the eight-page Article WOMEN, 

.. Ai' Lady JEUNE,^'- " ' ^ . 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

' • ' , b . ■ ^ .7 > 

From, thc-.-‘Article hj Ho/i, CARROLL Dr WRIGHT, Ph.D., 

.; -. i '. LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Lalov.r. 

; Strikes . arid -Lockouts For 

damage^' flo'wing from 'any of these criminal acts, as from 
- any actionable -n-rong not amounting to a crime, the 
strikers guilty of .thern.wiU be ci-fUly liable at the suit of 
the employer or other.-' person injured. - And employers 


have in recent years frequently had recourse to injunction 
as a ready remedy to restrain strikers, especially in order 
to stop illegal picketing. The extent to which strikers 
may render themselves liable to an action for damages 
by conduct aimed at bringing indirect pressure to bear 
upon the employer has been the subject of judicial con- 
sideration in several recent cases, and the law cannot yet 
be regarded as settled in any very definite manner. 
Picketing, except for the very limited purpose allowed by 
the Act of 1875, and the other acts aimed at by that Act, 
arc means of such pressure which clearly give a cause of 
action to the party -UTonged. But apart from the statute, 
there are many forms of coercion which are actionable 
because a wrongful infringement of the liberty of others. 
The general principle is that every one, employer or 
workman, has a right to deal -ndth other persons who are 
willing to deal with him, and that no one may interfere 

with that right by any form of coercion Picketing 

is thus, apart from the statute, an actionable wrong. 
The publication of black lists is the same. To call out 
men who are willing to work for an employer is an 
infringement of the right of the employer and of the 
men. If the members of a trade union, in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon employer A, threaten employer B 
that unless ho ceases to deal -nuth A the union will call 
out B’s men, it is a UTOngful infringement of the right 
of A and B to deal -with one another. All such forms of 
'coercion, if they directly cause damage, will amount to 
actionable wrongs. An illustration may be seen in the 
case of Quinn v. Leathern in 1901. At one time the case 
".of Allen V. Flood in the House of Lords (1898) seemed to 
place some important limitations on the civil liability of 
strikers. But the only general principle decided by that 
dase was that an act la-uTul in itself is not converted by a 
malicious or bad motive into an un]a^vful act so as to 
make the doer of the act liable to a civil action. The 
question to be determined in every case wUl be not 
whether the strikers acted out of spite, but whether they 
infringed any legal right of the party complaining of their 
action. Wherever a legal right is infringed and damage 
follows, the motive of the act is immaterial except in so 
far as it may help to show that the damage caused was 
the natural result of the act done, and therefore not too 
remote to be actionable. 

Until recently it was supposed that for wrongs com- 
mitted in strikes only the individual -wrongdoers could be 
made responsible. But the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Yale Pvadway case (1901) has shown 
that a trade union can be sued in tort for acts done by 
its agents -within the scope of their authority, and may 
be sued in its collective capacity, and execution of any 
damages recovered may be enforced against its general 

funds (see Teade Uxioxs). . 

\The Article LABOUR LEGISLATION (16 pages') should 
be consulted as to the legal aspects of trade disputes and 
relations of employer and employed.') 


The only way to" cultivate a general interest in the legal aspect of daily affairs is to have some work 
of reference which will enable us easily and rapidly to acquire broad facts of law. Proceedings in the 
Houses of. Parliament, in the Law Courts, in the County Courts, in Borough Councils, in almost every 
form of public meeting, will be invested with a new interest for us if we understand the principles of law 
wlxich they illustrate. ° Police reports are apt to furnish the uninitiated reader with misguided sensations 
unless he can test the conduct of the parties involved from a legal standpoint. Notice boards in public 
places are to most' of us dull placards -of meaningless letters, and our attention is too frequently drawn to 
tliem only after we have yiolated the rules laid down in them. Sometimes, again, they lack the authority 
to impose the rules in which we blindly acquiesce. The le^l articles in the Encydopcedia Britannica, of 
ivhich the above extracts are no more than detached clauses in a ^eat national statute of morals, will give 
the reader "an opportunity to study one of the most Htal questions which have affected men of all times 
and in every station of life. . 
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cannot have even glanced over the preceding pages devoted to extracts from the 
legal articles in the Tenth Edition without realizing that the Encijclopcedia 
Britannica can claim to he a Law Library, wherein every important subject connected 
with this branch of knowledge receives the fullest attention. To help you to realize how 
true this is, glance over the four divisions of this page and notice how fully- each aspect 
of Law, its history, its application to the Science of Government and Politics, its practical 
administration, and its expounders and celebrated administrators is treated ' 




The Tenth Edition tells you about The origin of . La'^y:. Plato’s' -writings Latvy - 

Boman Schools of Law, Eoman Law, Justinian’s Codification,' - Early, ;En'glish\La^^^ iCddesi 
of Koman Law, the Code Napoleon, Jurisprudence, ,Institutel •of. -Hanu-, ; Lav?;?, df Closes, 
Laws of Confucius, Laws of Mohammed, Laws of Lycurgus, LaAfS; Of Solofij- Agrao 
Laws, the Salic Laws, Brehon Laws. 




The Tenth Edition tells you about the Constitution', ^tlie-dfovernihe'tit of Borne, Feudal- 
ism. Parliamentary Government, Cabinet Government, State. -.a'nd Church, Education and ’ 
Labour, Federal Government, the Laissez-faire Theory, Vetd^ iiPfeTOga|iyjei':.Magna Charta, . 
Habeas Corpus (Writ of). Petition of Rights, -Bill of Rights, -Monkfcfiyjf -Emperor 'I'lajid; 
Empire, Aristocracy, Republic, Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism, Privileges 6f;.PaMatf.6'nt,.' 
Peerage, American Politics, Privy Council, National Finance, and points of. ’ Gonstitu-; 
tional Law in all countries and at all periods of history. dL'-'. -'d- 


The Tenth Edition tells you about: — Administration of justice in primitive honi-. 
munities. Judicial Combat, Judicial Courts; Courts of Appeal, Criminal -Courts, English 
Courts of Justice, Quarter Sessions, Courts of Oyer and 'Terminer, C'oiirt of Chancery,, 
High Court of Admiralty, Vice -Admiralty Courts, Trial by Jury, - Contempt of .Cou-ft,' 
Judge, Justice of Peace, Barrister, Attorney, Sheriff, Constable, the Ancient Roman- 
Magistrates, Quaestors, JEdiles, Judicial Prerogatives, Judicial .Costumes, Bunishment of 
Crime under Roman Law, Capital Punishment, Stocks, Pillory, Torture,, the Knout, 
Prison Discipline, and the administration of justice ip all countries and pt all . periods 
of history. ’ 


The Tenth Edition tells you about those who have • made ,^and administered Law : — 
Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Alfred the 
Great, Grotius, Sir Edward Coke, Blackstone, Mansfield, Eldon, Daniel Webster, and all 

those whose names are famous in legal circles down to our own time. ■. 



HOW TO USE THE INDEX. 


1 

^HE 26,000 articles in tlie Encyelopadia Britannica constitute 26,000 pigeon-holes in 
which the whole sum of human knowledge is filed away for convenient reference. But 
this is not all that has been done for the convenience, of the reader ; if it were all there would 
still be something left to be desired. • Some among these 26,000 pigeon-holes are so large, and 
contain so many items of information, that if no further sub-division were made the possessor 
of the Bncydopoidia might lose time in looking through the contents of a large pigeon-hole 
in order to find the one item of which he was in search. Again, it is quite possible that 
he may be. at u loss to know, in which pigeon-hole he ought to search. In order to do 
away with this inconvenience the contents 'of the Encyclopedia Britannica have as a 
matter pf. fact been classified. .twice over. ’ The first classification is that already indicated— 
." the .dirmoji of. all knowledge .into 26,000 pigeon-holes.. The 26,000 pigeon-holes are left 
.undi.sturbed, so that a reader who wants to grasp the whole of any one of the 26,000 
sul:yects may conveniently do so. ...Then another copy of the Encyclopedia is taken, so 
■ to speak, •;and- instead of being divided into 26,000 large pigeon-holes, is divided into 
some 600,000 small pigeon-holes. This result has been attained by making the most 
.elaljorate -and minute index which has ever been compiled. This index, which forms a 

■ volume by itself, in no .way pb.struets the use of the Encyclopedia upon such occasions 
as inake it .expedient that, a nian should have laid before him all the contents of one of 
the-' 26,000 "large pigepn-^ holes,- but it is of enormous utility to the same man who, at 
another moment, ipst'^d-..of desiring to have laid before him one-twenty -six-thousandth 

;■ ‘ .part of the world'^'knowlddge, desires,, as; quickly as possible, to find his way to a special 
item of information which .constitutes pnly one-six-hundred-thousandth part of the sum- 
total. In order -.thati ithe.- distinction between, these, two sorts of services which the 
’ / Encyclopedif^P- J^ritannica renders to its possessor rnay be clearly defined, one should 
consider .for ■ a moment the distinctipn between an encyclopaedia and a dictionary. The 
. dictionary plan' presents the marked advantage that the reader who desires to find only 
OTtie ,-ispIatedv item pf information finds it without a moment’s delay in its alphabetical 
. :place;k. Butith’e'.;eneyclop£edia plan presents an advantage generally recognized as being 

■ ..even <TOore::.. important, in that a complete treatise upon any subject is infinitely more 
. . agreeable tp'-read, and infinitely more easy to apprehend, than an isolated statement 

-of fact . unsupported and unexplained by its natural context. And the Encyclopedia 
. . Britannica- is, from this poin^ bf -view, a library of 26,000 books, some large and some 
small; -but if a man does not. know to which one of the 26,000 books he should turn, or 
. ' .do'eS'. not know.td.' which precise page of any one of them he should turn, the index 
fin a '.moment transforms his library into a dictionary. Take, for instance, the article 
, . “.toatomy.” It describes every part of the. human body, and fills a hundred pages, so 
'. thatyit is really a book, in itself — a com piete treatise on Anatomy, by the study of 
• which a man can learn all there is to learn about the subject. But the various parts 
V of the article are minutely indicated by some 2000 index entries, so that the reader 
may at once turn to any' especial part of the article which he desires to consult. 


This Indexi immense as it is, has been compiled on a plan so simple that 
teference to its innumerable departments may be made -with the greatest ease. One example 
will s uffi ce for the clear understanding of the method to be employed in finding an item 
of information. Suppose. you .wish, to know about capstans. You turn to the entry; 


' Capstan 5 7Sa. 


Five is the number of the volume, seventy-eight the number of 


the 


page, and a the first quarter of the page, which for the purposes of indexing has been treated 
as consisting of the four quarters a, h, c, and d. 




THE COLONIPS 


•V may he censldered, perhape, to be a dreamer, or too eaihumstic, but I do not hesitate to say that, In my opinion the nollticar - 
federation of the Empire is within the limits of possibility." — JOSEPH DHAMBEftLAIN, 


lECENT expenences have quickened every Englishman’s interest in the colonies and in colonial problems, for' 
the comprehension of which the Encyclopedia Britannica is an invaluable work of reference. It is hardly 
credible, and yet it is true, that a great many-people needed the pageant of colonial ofiSdaJs from all quarters 
of the globe, and the gallant sacrifice of colonial- Jives in the field, to bring home to them the existence of a' 
force in the politics of the British Empire probably greater than any other that has yet been illustrated by the 
course of history in the annals of parliamentary government. . ■ - , ■ 

In a matter of such vital and imminent interest it may well be expected that the'Tenth Edition should be 
fully equipped, and the following brief extracts dealing with the, colonies are but a most imperfect outline of that great map 
of infonnatioa which will amply repay study within the Thirty-five' Volumes of the work itself. ■ . ' 



THE KERNEL OF THE COLONIAL PROBLEM/ 


From the Prefatory Essay (13 pa£es) to Volume 26 by EDWARD DIDE/, C.B. 



The recognition of this plain truth, unwelcome; as i't‘ 'iuay be, has strengtheneHShe growth '• 

of the Imperialist movement, which, in England at an^ rate; has-hd^ the most remarlrahle feature-df the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century. There is no need to have reached;- an ‘.-advanG^ age-,to 
order to remember the time when the formation of u Federated British'EWi^iry’^aB regarded' as- 
an idle dream of Utopia. Till the days of the fourth .Lord t;arjj,aryhn; n(?';'gtate&an . had ever 
come forward as the champion of Imperial Federation -’and ev^u the- Ministef unjer whose auspices the ' 
Dominion of Canada became an accomplished fact was looked' upon "by .-his contemporaTies as an amateur, 
politician. The idea that the union of the scattered colonies of Great Britain •bej'oipdThe seas could- eV’er 
come within the domain of practical politics bad hitherto met -with no support from the lea;(^ng statesmen . 
of the Victorian era, whether Liberal' or Conservative. Federation never formed part bf -the programme' 
of either party — of the Liberals even less, if possible, than of the Conservatives. "Why this ^ifld^haye’.;- 
been the case is obvious enough. In former days the first practical step towards ■th“- -h-rPrtfibh' IbT Ian 
Imperial Federation was deemed to he the establishment of a Customs Union, -imurv'wli'idr !.ii ■ 

the British Dominions, wherever situated, or whatever miglit he the nationality - of - their 'ialiabitant^/' 
should not ouly enjoy free trade -with one another, but should be advantaged, aS against yforeigh nations, . 
by being subject to lower duties than those imposed on foreign tradeis. To take such a 'step,' To however 
small an extent, was deemed an infraction of Free Trade principles ; and up to a very reccht period the 
theory tliafe Free Trade was a system advantageous everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances, was _ 
a cardinal tenet not only of the Manchester school, but of the whole Liberal party.f' -Amongst the causes 
to which the progress of the Federation movement is due, the decline of populaf- faith in the hhi-f'ersal ; 
application of Free Trade principles cannot fairly be overlooked. The chief cause, however, is beyopd ; 
doubt the advance iu the use of telegraphic communication. Any system of common government 'betW.eeh.'- 
the mother country and the British colonies, other than that of a vague dynastic union, was manifestly , 
impossible so long as communication between, the parent State and her offspring was- a matter of week's'- 
or mouths. Of course, notwithstanding all the' improvements in rail^vay and steamship communication, 
the mileage distance between the mother country and her colonies forms a grave difficulty -in the way of 
any possible Federation; but this difficulty nowadays is insignificant compared with -what it was in 1875. 
Thanks to submarine telegraphy, any event of public interest which occurs in Great Britain is' known at 
once in every important colony. In the same "way, the main ilicidents .of colonial life are read and com- 
mented on at home almost simultaneously with their occurrence. The' variations of public opinion in Great 
Britain and in all the self-governing colonies of Greater Brita-in are '.discussed simultaneously in e-very 
part of the British Empire. Joint administration conducted by telegraphy cannot, for various reasons, 
be ever as satisfactory as joint administration by oral methods and personal intercourse. Still, the former 
system of administration is conceivably possible, while the latter is at present manifestly impossible. What, 
however, is even more important than the increased facility of communication between -all parts of -the 
British Empire is the extent to which this facility of communication has tended to weld Great Britain 



and Greater Britain into one people, tvith common thoughts, common interests, and common ideas. All 
families tvhich have relatives settled in the colonies must he aware that, though mutual affections might 
remain undiminished, the interest in each other’s fortunes felt by the members of a family, residing some 
at home, some in the colonies, tended formerly to decrease with the lapse of years. But when the papers 
Tc'port every morning to every British town of importance in each quarter of the globe the news of what 
has passed on the preceding day, whether in the mother country or in her dominions beyond the four 
seas, the common interest in each other’s doings and sayings, which binds together men of the same race 
and countr}', is far less liable than it was heretofore to -diminish in- strength. To a great extent the 
British race, whether at home or abroad, has, owing to the advance in telegraphy, become again one 
chjnmunity, united by other ties besides those of a common language and a common ancestry. We have 
seen how this rapidity of communication works in practice’ hy the experience of the South African "War. 

, .It needs no saying that the war would not have excited the intense sympathy displayed by the Colonies 
if the’ defeats, victories, sufferings, and triumphs, not only of the British army, but of the Colonial 
contingents, had not been made known to them day by day in the order of their occurrence. We must 
not' seem to undervalue the military assistaqce afforded by these contingents, if we regard as yet a more 
important resnlt the. way. in \yhich this assistance has tended to strengthen the influences wliich work for 
Imperial ;Federation., ■ There are grave practical difficulties which attend the formation of any working 
scheme -for carrying ’out .the idea of the Federation of the British Empire. But it is a striking fact that, 
fOT.the firstltime.ih British; annals, tluKidea’ has commended itself to popular favour both at home and 
•” in the Colonies.’’' ' V • 

\The above is ci^'^tort exthict ffdiip. 'iiflie-.-of:~}nany 'Prefaiory Essays io the Volumes coniribuled by such authorities 

as Sir LE'SLIBjSTtPffm^^^ AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.E; FREDERICK GREENWOOD; 

KARL PEARSOlf,'ElR.E,:-yct/.-!..,\ 11'. /. M.AI, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Kin^s College, Londonj 

and -Dr.f HENRY SMITHpiVlf ■' ■/ .• These essays -will be found io be valuable introductions to the study 

: ff Recent Political ProgreSs^lJfeJnjfitehce'df AidSem Re'search in the Scope of World History, the Growth of Toleration, 
the application of the Doctrine' of pEvdliitiotl ■lo’ Sociological Theory and Problems, Modem Conditions of Literary Pro- 
duction, the Influence of Ccffhmerce oii Inlefnittidtial ’Conflicts, the Function of Science in the Modem State, and Methods 
. 'and Results in Modem T/tfUog}'.] • '■ ■cis'd 
• • , .• •* 


WHAT THf-'hOtONlAL EMPIRE MEAN&; 

From thi pages) iy Miss FLORA SHA W. 

The British, Efripire. — The Colonial. 

,- empire-T-exclusi'i'e. of t^e Transvaal and Orange River - 
Colonies — comprises -..forty^three district governments. 
It is divided into, colonies of three classes and depend- 
encies ; . these, again, are inesOme instances associated for 
- administrative '.purposes in federated groups./ The three 
classes -of .'colonies are Crown Colonies, Colonies possessing 
representative institutions but not responsible government, 
and Colonies possesgihg representative institutions and 
responsible government. In Crown Colonies the Crown 
has. entire control of legislation, and the pubhc officers 
are.-.uhder. the. control of the Home Government, In 
representative- Colonies the Crown has only a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains control of 
the pubhc officers. In responsible Colonies the Crown 
retains a veto upon legislation, but the Home Govenunent 
has no control of any piibhcoffick except the Governor. 

In" Cfown Colonies.v-with the exception of ^Gibraltar 
and St Helena, where laws may be made by the, Governor 
, alone— lW.3 are .made by the Governor, with the con- 
currence of a council nominated by the Crown. ,. In some 
Grown Colonies, chiefly those acquired by conquest of 
cession, the- authority ..of this council. -rests whoUy on the 
Crown ; in. others, chiefly those acquired by settlement, 
the council-.is, created by the Crown under the authority of 
local or linp'erial laws. The Crown council of Ceylon may 
be cited as an example of the first kind,- and the Crown 
council of Jamaic^pf the second.,’ - 

■ . In colonies possessing jepresefitative institutions without 
responsible, government, the Crown cannot (generally) 


legislate by Order in Council, and laws are made by the 
Governor with the concurrence of the legislative body or 
bodies, one at least of these bodies, in cases where a second 
chamber exists, possessing a preponderance of elected 
representatives. The Bahamas, Barbados, and Bermuda 
have 'two legislative bodies — one elected and one nomi- 
nated by the Crown ; Malta and the Leeward Islands 
have but one, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. 

Under responsible government legislation is carried 
on by parliamentary means exactly as at home, with a 
cabinet responsible to parliament, the Crown reser's’ing 
only a right of veto which is exercised at the discretion of 
the Governor in the case of certain BiUs. The executive 
councils in those colonies, designated as at home by 
parliamentary choice, are appointed by the Governor 
alone, an'd the other public officers only nominally by the 
Governor on the advice of his executive council. 

Colonial governors are classed as governors-general ; 
governors; Ueut.-governors ; administrators; high com- 
missioners ; and commissioners, according to the status 
of the colony and dependency, or group of colonies and 
dependencies, over which they preside. Their powers vary 
according to the position which they occupy. In all cases 
they represent the authority of the Crown. 

As -a consequence of this organimtion the finance of 
Crown Colonies is under the direct control of the Imperial 
Government ; the finance of representative Colonies, though 
not-directly controlled, is usually, influenced in important 
departures by the opinion of the Imperial Government. 
In responsible Colonies the finance is entirely under local 
control, and the Imperial Government is dissociated from 
either moral or material responsibility for colonial debts. 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the Colonial 
empire for 1900 were as follows : — 


TTie’ wonderfiil story of "the grovrth’of Englisli Sea Power is told in the Tenth Edition. 


Every portion of the British Empire, its history and colonial development, is described in the Tenth Edition. 
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Revenuo . 
Expenditure 
Imports . 
Exports . 


£58,816,700 

56,563,660 

181,846,110 

192,330,040 


In federated groups of colonies and dependencies 
matters which are of common interest to a given number 
of separate governments are by mutual consent of the 
federating communities adjudged to "the authority of a 
common government, which, in the case of self-governing 
colonies, is voluntarily created for the purpose.' The 
associated states form under the federal government one 
federal body, but the parts retain control of local matters, 
and exercise all their original rights of government in 
regard to these. The advantages of united action are- 
thus secured for larger questions -without impairing the 
vigour of independent initiative in matters of - individual, 
concern. The two great seK-governing groups of federated | 
colonies within the empire are the Dominion of ' Cahad4:^ 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. India, of which the 
associated provinces are under the control of - the central 
Government, may be given as an example of the practical 
federation of dependencies. Examples of federated Crown 
Colonies and lesser dependencies are to be found in the 
Leeward Island group of the 'West Indies and the feder- 
ated Malay States. 

This rough system of self-government for the empire 
has been evolved not -without some strain and friction, by 
the recognition through the -vicissitudes of three hundred 
years of the value of independent initiative in the develop- 
ment of young countries. Queen Elizabeth’s first patent 
to Sir “Walter Ealeigh permitted British subjects to accom- 
pany him to America, “-with guarantee of a continuance 
of the enjoyment of all the rights which her subjects 
enjoyed at home.” ! 


FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CAPE COMORIN; 


From the Articles [123 pBges) on INDIA by Sit' W. W, 
HUNTER, LL.D., O.I.E., Sir AUCKLAND OOLVlNy 
K.G.S.L, K.G.M.G., G.I.E., Sir ALFRED COMYN 
LYALL, K.G.B., G.G.I.E., and JAS. SUTHERLAND 
COTTON, M.A. 

THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 

I n d ia.. — From 1860 to 1 900 what changes ! 

what advance ! Every year adds to the number of Indians ’ 
who flock to British colleges or to the Inns of- Court. 
The iron bands of caste, of custom, and of • ;Bpiritnal 
authority are more and more relaxing. The sanction's and 
the penalties by which Hindu society *’as '.regulated are 
gradually but surely fa-lling into disuse, and asiyet there 
is no new system to replace them. Slowly ^and better 
therefore if slowly) an ancient creed is nodding to its-fall. 
It is the story of the sleeping Princess. For long ages 
India has slumbered immovable, but at length the spell is 
broken. From the far West has come the awakening. 
Suddenly life is actively resumed. The parrots and the 
monkeys scold, the geese caclde, the ass brays, but -man 
hurries anew about his business. Torpor is shaken 'off, 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence -and 
inaction. The Princess has arisen, and moves forwardj 
though with dazed eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered 
by the folds of her old-world garments. In confidence, 
yet not -without hesitation, she follows the stranger into a 
world which is new and unimaginable to her. The da-wn 
as she draws onward quickens all her pulses, and shines 
more and more upon her, as she advances, with the light 
of incomparable promise , * ^ 


THE MEANING OF ''BRITISH INDIA.” 

...... Politically, India is di-vided into some thirteen 

provinces of varying size under direct British administration, 
and a number of native States, estimated at more than 200, 
which exercise more or less of the attributes of sovereignty 
under British control According to Act of Parliament- '• 
(52 and 53 Tict. c. 63, sec. 18, subsecs. 4 and 5 ), “British' - 
India” is interpreted, to mean “all territories and places 
•within His Majesty’s dominions which are for the time 
being, governed by His Majesty through the governor- 
general of India 'or through any other governor or officer 
subordinate to” him •, and “ India ” is interpreted, to niean 
“British India together -with any territories of anylnative 
prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty exer-^-' 
cised through thh governor-general -of India, or- through ■ 
a.n/ other -- gq-Yemor. .or officer "-subordmate- to;” him. 
-.Hative States occupy .about 38. “per, cent, of the. total 
area, aUcLcontain about, ^'.per,' cenk'-oi- the., total popula- 
tion.^ They vhry iu-sire^froiin ■Hmdarahad'^r-the'.ljiiaffi’s'- 
Dominions (with an areS bf-'-83,00’6>'^are-hule6i''-ahd--a " 
population'' of 11 niilli 6 'n's));tq“a::,sharn;oft’a',^t^ 3 illag * 
in Kathisjm, The one feature.- comifl-Q)i/|b.-'ail -MiMe- is;- 
that .ordi^:^ivBritish adnuni§tration''Ts*v-e.k;- 6 luded. In. -. 



.. ■ . HATiVE 

. . .■ of India; th^fo're, 

represent thi- :d -. i:ose rulerships-thatV- 

were hastily, i.niii ••.;> ir„: ''f V.-': r;;:;.., (.-' the Moghal empire,-.’ ' 
whichP-.-l it. , ' ■ of pre-existent Hng- • 
donis. ’ • ■ " . .. , bad fallen back into" 

that condition of s'eparat"" .'profess- 

in^but not practising ' .it Delhi, 

•which prevailed before BaW f6iInd^:’tli^'''Moghal dynasty 
in’ the early part of the 16th century '^That dynasty had 
now succumbed-; but it had ‘hardly p'assed away before 
another empire began to takq,'^the.,ya.eaJfH!:place, grq-wing 
slowly at , first and -with almost -;^perj:eptible adva,nces. 
The rise pnd progress of the BriSBip .-jifSwer; hdwevdrj in 
■ no way- followed the method- Of it? pfede'c’essor; - and -this , 
difference had an important' 'effect '?iipon>---th'e formation- -'of 
the native states- as we now see 'HhepS,'-" ' 'In -the -Ifith 
century Baber torlquered all-northern'-Ifidia- by force of 
arms, and his ^'successors extended their"* dominion -by- a 
series of campaigns ; they subdued all opposition, 'by 
..superiority in War; They left Standing no rivals' whom 
they could overthrow; their object was to -bring, the 
whole country under their yoke '- 'they tolOfated* /no 
equality ; their monarchy was avowedly military ’ and., 
aggressive;- their power levelled every' obstacle -that it 
could' reach. ’ ' . \ . 

The British dominion began in another -manner and went 
on by other methods. Englishmen had obtained their ioot- 
hold on the Indian B'ca;-ctest'.^as traders, and for 
some tiine-afterwards they neither attempted nor 
desired -.territorial ; possessions. Their gradual control. 

interference, in the' quarrels and inlrigubs of the 
native princes Was mainly forced upon •■'them in the.ir com- 
mereial coiiipetition with the French; and thus, they 
entered upon , a nysthm'; of extending ‘.th'eif ; sphere of 
influence by alhances' with the neatest statesj assistms 
them -with troops und- nloney, so that their, general pohc 
was to join any "friendly power in resistance against 
common enemy. When in 1757 Clive made for the Eas 
India Company their first substantial conquest of territory 



Delhi emperor but really independent, into which the old 
empire had been broken iip piecemeal.; ■. . . - • . •. 


The biographies of the great Pioneers of Empire are given in the Tenth Edition. 


THE ACT OF 1&53. 

■ The Act for the better government of India 

- (Ift5s), v/hich finallj* transferred the entire administration 
from the Company to the crown, was not passed without an 
. elo''iCcnt pirotest from the directors, nor without acrimonious 
party discussion in parliament. It enacts that India shall 
bo governed by, and in the name of, the sovereign of England 
. through one of the principal secretaries of state, assisted by 
a council of fifteen member.?. The governor-general received 
the new title of viceroy. The European troops of the 
...Company, numbering about 21,000 officers and men, were 
amalgamated with the royal senice, and the Indian, navy 
was abolished. By the Indian Councils 'Act (1861) the 
governor-general’s council and also the councils "at Madras 
and Bombay. were augmented by the addition of non-official 
members, either natives or Europeans, for legislative 
purpujses only ; and by another Act passed in the same year 
high ’ccnxrt.s of judicature were constituted out of the existing 
' supreme cotrfs; at the) presidency, towns,'"" . 

' ■ • ; • ;A ' ' ■ . ADHIHISTRATIOM. 

■ .' '^e supreme authority over all British India, 

both for .executive and ‘legislative purposes, , is vested by a 
. series mf Acts -pf 'parliament in the viceroy or governor- 
general-in-couneil, -subject to the ultimate sanction of the 
secretary, of state in England. . Every executive order and 
every legislative statute runs in the name of the “Goverhor- 
Gen^l-in-Council ’} j bat in certain exceptional classes of 
cas£.s •A'.potver.is reserved to thd 'viceroy to act indepen- 
dently of his council. This council is t-wofold. First, 
there is the ordinary or execdtivp -(roancilj, .usually com- 
posed of about six official •'members besides the -viceroy, 
which may be compared ;with the cabinet of a constitu- 
tional country, Il 'mehts^-regulaflyat short intervals, 
dlscu-sses and decides .upon questions of foreign policy and 

• dpme.stic adminSfcation,- and prepares measures for the 
; legislative council. -Its members divide among themselves 
.-the chief departments- bf- state, such as those of foreign 

■ affairs, 'finance, war,''pjablic works, . ic.; -wliiTe the viceroy 
combines in his owa'p.erson .the fin ties both of constitu- 

; tional sovereign and prime minister. Secondly, there is 

• the legislative council, which /is constituted by the same 
members as the" preceding, '-.-^th the addition of the 
goveriior of the .province .'.^'"■^hichx^ may be held, and 
official delegates from ^Madras ‘^dr'.Bombay, tpgether -with 
certain nominated members representing the non-official 
native and European- communities. ........ 

^ "'caste, .-'^i 

iVhence arose this new 'constitution of the 
Aryan tribes into nations, >with castes, priests, and kings 1 
■Wc have seen that, although in their earlier colonies on the 
Indim each father was priest in his family, yet the chieftain, 
or lord of the settlers, called in some man specially learned 
in holy offerings to . conduct"’the great tribal sacrifices. 
Such inen were'highly honoured/ and the famous quarrel 
which runs throughout the whole Veda sprang from the 
claims of two rival, sages, Yashishtha and Yisvfunitra, to 
' perform one of these ceremonie.s. The art of -writing was 

■ unknown, and the hymns and sacrificial words had to be 
Landed down by word of mouth from father to son. It 
•thus happened that the families .who learned them by 
"heart became, as it were, the heredita^ owners of the 
..liturgies required at the most solemn offerings to the 

gods. ■ Members of these households were chosen again 
and again to conduct the tribal sacrifices, to chant the 
battle-hj-mn, to im'plore the divine aid, or to pray away 
the divine -wratL' -y.-Even the Rig-Yeda recognises the 
importance of these ‘sacrifices. -.“That king,”, says a verse, 
“ before whom marches .the priest, he alone dwells well- 
established in his own. house, to him the people bow 


down. The king who gives wealth to the priest, he -will 
conquer, him the gods will protect,” 

THE PLAGUE. 

In 1896-97 India was revisited by famine, and 

the bubonic plague, which has since been constantly present 
in more or less virulence, first showed itself. The famine 
of 1896-97 extended over some 310,000 square miles, 
with a population in round figures of 35 millions, and was 
most severe in the Iforth-'West Prorinces, in Oudh, and in 
the Central Provinces. It lasted from about September 
1896 till October 1897, At the worst time the total 
numbers on relief were 4,609,000, The death-rate per 
mille in the famine districts rose from 32-80, the normal 
death-rate, to 39-54. The total Government e.xpenditure 
and loss to Government is estimated at about 17-^ millions. 
A commission was appointed at the close of 1897 -to re- 
port on the working of the Famine Code, and on the 
sufficiency of measures taken to combat famine. 

It reported in the ensuing year. The bubonic 
plague was first identified in Bombay city to- piague. 
wards the end of September 1896, and after- 
wards spread to the Deccan, the western districts of the 
FTizam’s Dominions, the Punjab, the Nortb-'West Pro- 
■vinces, and Bengal. From September 1896 to the end of 
April 1900 the reported plague deaths in the whole of the 
Bombay country were 299,844, and 58,841 for other parts 
of India, while the actual plague deaths were probably 
considerably more. The Bombay and Karachi export 
trade has been seriously affected by the plague. Grievous 
as is the mortality from plague, a total even, say, of 
475,000 for a period of nearly four years is less than the 
difference between the highest cholera mortality (727,493 
in .1892) and the lowest (152,703 in 1898) in British 
India in a single year. In November 1898 a mixed 
commission, consisting of three medical experts from the 
United Kingdom and two Indian officials, was appointed 
- to investigate the plague question in India. Their report 
favoured inoculation, opposed the enforced removal of 
plague patients to hospitals, which had proved the cause 
of much riotiag and violence ; and made other suggestions 
of which the sense generally was unfavourable to segrega- 
tion, or evacuation of infected places except in -villages 
and small towns, and to cordons, and the search of railway 
passengers. Again, in 1900, famine appeared and proved 
itself most severe in Bombay, Eajputana, and the Central 
Provinces. The tract concerned contained a pox>uIation of 
85 millions, of whom perhaps 52 millions were severely 
effected. Of the 85 millions, 43J millions were inhabi- 
tants of ,nati%-e states, and 41f millions were in British 
territory,' At the close of May 1900, 5,802,000 were in 
receipt of relief. After the rainy season of 1900 distress 
gradually abated. The expenditure necessary to cope 
■with .the famine was estimated at ^£1 3,000,000 (at 15 
rupees to the £1). The death of adults from starvation 
is stated to have been of rare occurrence, and due entirely 
to the apathy of the people themselves 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 

Historically the most interesting, and still the 

most important in the aggregate, of all Indian industries are 
those conducted in every rural village of the land. The 
Hindu -village system is based upon division of labour quite 
as' much as upon hereditary caste. The weaver, the potter, 
the blacksmith, the brazier, the oil-presser, are each mem- 
bers of a community, as well as inheritors of a family 
occupation. On the one hand, they have a secure market 
for their wares,. and, on the other, their employers have a 
guarantee that their trades shall be well learned. Sim- 
plicity of life and permanence of employment are here 


The li-ves of Olive and Tvarren Hastings related in the Tenth Edition "will well repay reading. 


For the titles of some of the articles oa Art subjects, see p. lU of this pamphlet 
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happily combined mth a high degree of excellence in design, 
and honesty of execution 

RATS AND MICE. ' -■ 

The rat and mouse family is only too numer- 
ous. Conspicuous in it is the loathsome bandicoot {Mus 
bandicota), which sometimes measures -2 feet in length, 
including its tail, and weighs 3 lb. It burrows under 
houses, and is very destructive to plants, fruit, and- even 
poultry. More interesting is the tree rat.(J/. arhoretis), a 
native of Bengal, about 7 inches long, which makes its 
nest in cocoa-nut palms and bamboos. The voles or field 
mice (genus Arvkola) occasionally multiply so exceedingly 
as to diminish the out-turn of the local harvest, and to 
require special measures to be organized for their suppres- 
sion .. . 


^The siaiistics as lo deaihs from snake-bite in India forjn 
a startlhig feature of these articles : in one year a total of 
1 6,7 7 7 persons were killed by snakes, and fSji was paid 
in rewards for the destruction of 127,295 snakes'i\ 


A MONSTER COMMONWEALTH. 


belong to the fifst or lowest class. They are tynical'hunters, “ in 
l-this respect unapproached by the Canadian trapper, the South 
Afncan-'^biishnian,_ or any other people. saVage or, civilized.” 

- r. ■. ■■■;• > the -natives vary considerably,'. 

■ ; from any other race. Thocolopr 
ot tnc mages nom uusay copper to black. Musole-is usuallv 
not.-n-ell developed, the legs in particular being- notably destitute 
ot_calves._ The physique of the aborigines of the central aid more; 
and portions of the continent is not, as might be expected: .np to 
^at of tuo favoured tnbes living on the coast or coastal uplands. 
Except in the arid anterior the Australian black-fellow averages 
5 feet 6 inches in height, while savages standing 6 feet arc not im- 
common;- There is nsuaUy an abundance of hair on the- face and 
breast;, but towards the northern portions of the continent it lias " 
been noted that, the ahonginal has a' less luxmiant beard. 'The 
black -and -wavy; this is somewhat 
modified where Papuan influence lias been felt,' thcMirtben being 
qmte -curly and- frizzly. The peculiarities about tho aboriginal’i 
head are very marked. The skull is abiionhally thick and .the 
cerebral Capacity .small. The head is long and .soniewhat jimrow, 
and thp forehead recedes in a marked de^eeJ-kHe lias Usually 
excellent teeth, and the hands and feet" are -not 'strikindlv larw 


From- the Articles {33 pages) on AUSTRALIA by R. HELM, 
Rev. J. MILNE CURRAN, and T. H. COG H LAN, Govmi- 

ment Statistician, Neio South IFales. 

EXPLORATION. 

Australia. — By the end of the year 18/3 the 

whole of the eastern portion of Australia had been explored, the 
unknown part of the continent being confined to the interior of 
West Australia and those districts of South Australia north of the 
Macdonnoll Range and west of tho overland telegraph line 

The list of explorers from 1875 to 1900 is a long one ; but after 
Forrest’s and Giles's expeditions the main object ceased to be tho 
discovery of pastoral country ; a new zest had been added to the 
cause of exploration, and most of tho smaller expeditions concerned 
themselves with tho search for gold. Amongst the more important 
e.tplorations may be ranked those of Tiotkins in 1889, of W. 
Lindsiu' in 1891, of AVclls in 1896, ofHubho in 1896, and of the 
Hon, David Carnegie in 1896-97 . 

One of the most successful expeditions whioli traversed West 
Australia was that led and equipped by tho Hon. David Carnegie, 
which started in July 1896, and travelled north-easterly until it 
reached Alexander Spring ; then turning northward, it traversed 
the country between Wells's track of 1896 and the South Austra- 
lian border. The expedition encountered many hardships, but 
successfully reached Hall Creek in the Kimberley district. After 
a few months’ rest it started on the return journey, following 
Sturt Creek until its termination in Gregory’s Salt Sea, and -then 
keeping parallel with the South Australian border as far as Lake 
Macdonald. Rounding that lake tho expedition moved south- 
west and reached the settled districts in August 1897. The’ 
distance travelled was .5000 miles, and the actual time employed 
was eight months. This expedition put an end to .the hope, -so 
long entertained, that it was possible to obtain a.'dirCet ahd 
practicable route for stock between Kimberley and ,’jC&olgardie 
gold-fields ; and it also proved that, -with the possible pxqoption of 
small isolated patches, tlie desert traversed contained no.amiferous 
country • 

ABORIGINES. 

The ahoriginies of Australia are a single race through- 
out tho whole continent. They are far removed in character from 
any other peoples, and have evidently been isolated from the 
rest of the human race from prehistoric times. Although their 
physical and mental characters stamp them as one, it is. gener- 
ally accepted now that the race is a blend of two or three 
different elements, introduced into Australia probably when the 
continent was still connected by dry land with New Guinea, ^ If 
tho aboriginal races be divided, as they conveniently may, .Into 
three classes, class A would bo characterized as follows : — Hunters 
and fishers who dig for tubers, build crude canoes, have implements 
of rude design, have no fixed abode and no buildings. .Class B 
would comprise liunters of a higher class, having finer-finished 
weapons, showing skill in carving, dressing neatly, and ha-ving 
habitations. Class C would include a higher grade, namely, -those 
with fixed habitations, some nide method of agriculture, and some 
form of government. Tho Australian aborigines undoubtedly 


powei-s_ in tracking, stalking His. ■_ . 

are proverbial. His implements, offensiveTmd defc.i3?ive,-havetietn 
well described by standard authors, ’bu-^ oVV-. "’' ;T 1 
thrown on the origin of that wonder; . i -.-.i ;•■■■:, > i 

Some’lvriters.'Jiavo taken the trouble':- 
was in uSo ages .ago in Africa and’ in i-. ;; li 

boomerang as an instrument which V- .-v'r 
returns to its thrower, it may he safely said that We. have no proof 
that any other rate 'ever kneW of siich- ’■an' implement. The 
boomerang' that deturns to.,tlie thrower is jarely' if ever used for 
fighting purposes. '..The Stone implement!. .pf .the -aboridnes may 
bo said to bo .crude .^in - the, extreme,-. ; Blit aOTgood t^'ptiqri of 
their implements -will show — (Ij'flhk'es; Tchivesj'rn iiiany 
varieties ; (S) spear-beads chisels ; (5) scrapers ; (6) needl'es or 
avtls ; (7) ha-mmetS;^'. (8) .mlvils:-i. apd (9) grinding stones 

>-HE''8TpRy.,0F .AmR.^ FEDERATION. ^ 

! The question, .tif.-i^leration -was not lost sight 

of by the framers of the original constitution -which -ivas 
bestowed upon New South 'lYales..r,iin:f'i:he report', of .’.the, 

• committee of the Legislative CquifcQ ,a;^poin.ted‘ifi l;8.52,.to 
prepare a congtjtution 

:0ccurs: — Oifie of the ■ ■ ■ . ' • . 

required by the color.. " 

group generally, is ,tl ' ■ 1 ' ' ■ 

Assembly, to make li ' ' 

questions that have ■ ’ , ■ ■ ■ 

them. The questj^s wh-jphi would cJLaim.the. exercise of 
such a juijisdioj'ion 'appekV lb be (1) ' ' ’ ‘ 

and the coasting trade ; (2) railways. , , . 

other such -w'orks running through any two of .thd_ Colonies': 
(3) beacons and ligbtbouses on 'the'f^ast ; (4) ihtercolo'niai 
gold regulations ; i^5) postage between tbe said ’ colonies 
(6) a general court of appeal from tbe courts; of .'sucl 
colonies y (7) a power to legislate 'on all other isubjects 
which maybe submitted to them by^ addresses frM'jthi 
legislative councils and assemblies- of the cdlonies, -Etiid t( 
appropriate to any of- thie above -inentioned objects thi 
necessary sums of mongy, to be raised by a percentage ei 
the revenues of all- the colonies interested.” This wis^ 
recommendation received very scant attention,- . ... . 
Meanwhile a sort of makeshift -was devised, and ; 
the Imperial Parliament passed k’ measure per- “ 

mitting the formation of a Federal Council, to ■' 

which any colony. that; felt inclined to join could menic 

send delegates. •' Of the seven colonies .New South - 'i'.T 

Wales and New Zealand kood aloof frbiii the council, -and 
from the beginning- it was -therefore shorn of a large share 
of the prestige that wopld;have attached t6-a body speak- 
ing and acting on beMlf ;bf a united Australia 

The council held eight hifetings, at which many matters of 
intercolonial interest werA'dis.cussed. '^The last occasion of 
its being 'called together', -whs in 1899, when the council 
met in Melbourne. Ih'.i889 an important step towards 



Gold, Silver, Copyor, acd aU the metals have each a separate article devoted to them in the Tenth Edition. 
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federation vas taken Lv .Sir Hc-nrr Parkes. The occasion 
va-i the rep.ort ot ^iajor-General Edwards on the defences 
of Ai:?tralia, and Sir Ilenrj- addressed the other premiers 
on the desirah)ility of a federal union for purj>oses of de- 
fence. Tiie iinniediate remit was a conference at P.irliar 
merit IIon=e, Mellyjurne, of representatives from each of 
the .seven colonies. This conference adojited an address 
to the Queen e.vpressing its loyalty and attachment, and 
submitting certain resolutions which affinnod the desira- 
bility of an early union, under the Crown, of the Austral- 
asian colonies, on principles just to all, 'a-nd provided that 
the remoter Australasian colonies .should •‘be entitled to 
admission ujion tenns to lie afterwards a'^ced' upon, and 
that .steps .should be taken for the appointment of dele- 
gates to a national Australasian convention, to consider 
and. report upon an adequate scheme for a federal con- 
vention. In accordance with the understanding arrived 
at,- the rarious Australasian parliaments appointed delc- 
gates-to attend a national conveiitioa to ht-ld in-S)*dney, 
and op. the 2nd March. 1891 the 'convention held its first 
meeting. .Sir Henry Parkes was elected president, and 
he moved a .series of re.solutions embodying the principles 
necessary to .establish, . on- an enduring foundation, the 
structure of a federal government. These resolution.? were 
slightly altered by,. the conference, and were" adopted in 
the,followip^,fo^n•:^— - 

E. Tlio ‘pov.-ers and 'rights of existing colonies tb‘ remain intact, 
except 'a-s regards such jiowers as it may he nc€os.sary to liand over 
to the Federal GotcnmU'nt. 

3. Xo alteration to he made in state.s without the consent of the 
lcgi6latiire.s of such states, as well as of.thc federal parliament. 

3. Trade between the federated colonies to he absolutely free.' 

4. Power to impose custofiPcaM excis'e -duties to ho in the 
Federal Government and parliament; . • • . - 

5. Military and naval defence forces to be under one command. • 

C. The federal constitution, to make provision to enable each 

state to make amendmiSht^ 'in. the constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of fedcratioii. ' 


! 

I 

I 


Other formal resolutions were also agreed to, and on the 
31st of MarclP Sir Samuiel Griffith, as ''chairman of the 
committoe'.'on constitutional machinery, brought up a draft 
Coiistitutiqii Bill, \tdiich avas carefully considered by the 
convention in committee of the whole and adopted on the 
9 th of April, when the convention was formally dissolved. 
The Bill, ho'ayever, fell absolutely dead. Not because it 
avas not a. 'good Bill, but jbecause the movement out of 
which it .arose had 'not popular initiative, apd therefore- 
failed 'tq-Teach the popular imagii^ation./ 

. ’ ' ,;THE TRlUlilPH OF MR CHAMBERLAIN. 


;. . Underan Act of the British Parliament, dated 
9 th July 1900, passed under the auspices of Mr Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for thd colonies, a' proclamation was 
issued; llfh September of the same year, declaring that, 
onun'd after 'Tst January. 1901, the people of New South 
"Wales, '\’'ictoria. South Australia, Queensland, 
Common- Tasmania, and We.5t Australia should be united 
^cl'%00. ill ^ Fede'ral 'Commonw'ealth under the name of 
" the Comirfcmwealth of Australia. The Act which 
gave authority for the issue of this proclamation embodied 
and established (with sueb variations as had been accepted 
on behalf of the colonies). the constitution a^eed to at fhe 
Premiers’ conference' of 1899. It. was cordially- welcomed 
in the. mother countrj-; and though its passage' -n-as marked 
by certain difficulties, finally, became,' law amid signs of 
general approval. The difficulties- arose -with regard to 
the right of appeal to the Queen' in Council. _By Clause 
74 of 'the original Bill this right was very seriously cur- 
tailed ; Mr Chamberlain wished to preserve it as in the 
case of Canada, while; in order, to disarm colonial opposi- 
tion, he su<^ge 3 ted that- the iudicial committee of the Pnvy 
Council should be strengthened by the appointment of 


four colonial members vrith the rank of lords of appeal. 
But after privatel}- conferring with the Australian dele- 
gates he ■n'ithdrew this suggestion, aud when the second 
reading of the Bill came on he announced that a comjiro- 
mise had been agreed upon. The final form of the dis- 
puted clause provided that in cases which involved non- 
Australian interests the right of apjical should be fully 
maintained, and that in questions between the Common- 
wealth and a single state, or between two states, leave to 
appeal might bo given by the High Court of Australia. 
Mr Chamberlain indicated that this matter might receive 
further development at a future time, and that it was 
possible that after consulting -n-ith the colonies the Govern- 
ment might propose the establishment of a permanent 
court of appeal for the whole empire 

THE OUTPUT OF GOLD 


Australia is one of the great gold jiroducers of the 
world, and its yield in 1899 was about £14,334,000 
sterling, and the total value of its mineral production was 
appro.vimatcly £19,063,000. Gold is found throughout 
Australia, and the present prosperity of the states is 
largely due to the discoveries of this metal, the develop- 
ment of other industries being, in a country of varied 
resources, a natural sequence to the acquisition of mineral 
treasure. From the date of its first discovery, up to the 
close of 1899, gold to the value of £368,100,000 sterling 
had been obtained in Australia. Victoria, in a period of 
forty-eight years, contributed about £254,000,000 to this 
total, and is still a large producer, its annual yield being 
about 736,000 oz., 29,000 men being engaged in the 
search for the precious metal. Queensland’s annual output 
is 705,000 oz. ; the number of men engaged in gold-mining 
is 10,000. In New South Wales the greatest production 
■was in 1852, soon after the first discovery of the precious 
metal, when the output was valued at £2,660,946 ; the 
production in 1899 was about 496,000 oz., valued at 
£1,752,000.. Until recently West Australia was con- 
sidered to be destitute of mineral depo.sits of any value, 
but it- is now known that a rich bolt of mineral country 
extends from north to south. The first important dis- 
cover)' was made in 1882, ■when gold w-as found in the 
Kimberley district ; but it was not until a few years later 
that this rich and extensive area was developed. In 1887 
gold was found in Yilgam, about 200 miles east of Perth. 
Tliis ivas the first of the many rich discoverie-s in the same 
district which have made We.st Australia the chief gold- 
producer of the Australian group. At the present time 
’t.hereare eighteen goldfield.s in the state, and it Is esti- 
mated that over 20,000 miners are actively engaged in the 
search for gold. In 1899 the production amounted to 
1,644,000 oz., as compared with 30,310 oz. in 1891. Of 
all the Australian states South Australia has produced the 
smapest quantity of gold, the total output from the com- 
inenceihent of mining operations being valued at little 
more than £2,213,000 sterling. The following table 
gives the value of gold raised from the commencement 
of mining to the close of the year 1899: — 

'■ state. Value Produced, 


New .South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
South Australia . 
West Australia . 


. £47,540,000 
. 2.54,157,000 

. 47,3.38,000 

2,213,000 
. 16,006,000 


'.The production of gold, which had been declining 
steadily for many years, reached the lowest point in 1886. 
fSince then there has been a marked revival 


DIVERSITY OF BIRD-LIFE. 

The birds of Australia in their number and 

variety of species (reckoned at 690) may be deemed some 
compensation for its fioverty of mammals ; yet it -will not 


For the story of the acquisition of Canada, 


see article WOLFE in Vol. 24 of the Tenth Edition. 
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stand comparison in this respect with regions of Africa and 
South America in the same latitudes. The black swan of 
West Australia was thought remarkable when discovered, £^' 
belying an old Latin proverb. There is also a white eagle. 
The vulture is wanting. Sixty species of parrots, some of 
them very handsome, are found in Australia. The emu, a 
large bird of the order Cursores, or runners, corresponds 
with the African and Arabian ostrich, the rhea of South 
America, and the cassowary of the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. In New Zealand this order is represented by the 
apteryx, as it formerly was by the gigantic moa, the remains 
of which have been found likewise in Queensland. Of the 
same species as the birds of paradise is the gracefrd Mcemira 
superha, or lyre-bird, with its tail feathers spread in the 
shape of a lyre. The mound-raising megapodes, the bower- 
building satin-birds, and several others, display peculiar 
habits. The honey -eaters present a great diversity of 
plumage. There are also many kinds of game birds, 
pigeons, ducks, geese, plovers, and quails. 

The ornithology of New South Wales and Queensland 
is more varied and interesting than that of the other 
provinces 


THE GREAT DOMINION. 


From the Articles (32 pages) on CANADA by Professor 
DANIAS WILSON, G. M. DAWSON, LL.R, F.RS., JAS. 
W. ROBERTSON, and G. R. PARKIN, LL.D., G.M.G. 

THE CESSION. 

C3.na.da.. — On the cession of Canada to 

Great Britain in 1763, its French colonists were guaranteed 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and equal 
civil and commercial privileges with British subjects. 
Further privileges were secured by “ the Quebec Act ” of 
1774, whereby the old French laws, including the custom of 
Paris, the rojrnl edicts, and those of the colonial inteadants 
under the French regime, were declared binding in relation 
to all property and civil rights ; while the criminal law was 
superseded by that of England with its trial by jury. The 
seignories, with their feudal rights and immunities, were 
also perpetuated ; and thus, under the fostering protection 
of England, the colonial life of the France of Louis XV. 
and the regency survived in the “New France”, of 
Canada, unaffected by the Revolution of 1792. But the 
whole French population at the date of the conquest did 
not exceed 65,000. From Great Britain, and still moret; 
from the older colonies, emigrants hastened to occupy the 
new territory to the north of the St Lawrence. . , . < 

OLD FRENCH LAW. ' . 

So long as Canada consisted of 'the' two 

provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, even when'-'-ttnited 
for legislative purposes they retained their diverse ■ la-vYs 
and distinct judicial systems, while the Privy Council of 
Great Britain constituted the final court of appeal for 
both. In the province of Quebec the old French law,, 
which was introduced under Louis XIV., is still the basis 
of the law of property. There the tenure of property re-^ 
mained strictly feudal, until the settlement of the claims 
of the seigniories by the Act of 1854 brought the old 
system to an end. But before that was effected new town- 
ships had been surveyed, and land disposed of to settjers 
to be held in free and common soccage. Tiie commercial 
law is regulated partly by the old French code, but modified 
by the English customs, and by later Canadian legislation. 
The criminal laws of England, and the right of trial by jury, 
were introduced by 14th Geo. III. c. 83. Since then all 
additions to the criminal!law,or modifications of the statutes. 


haVe depended on the Acts of the colonial le^slature The 
religion, laws language, and customs of the French 'popu- 
lation were all guaranteed to them at the time of the cession 
.of Canada to England ; and the rights and privileo-es per- 
taming to the Roman CathoHc Church, among a population 
regarding its creed as their national religion, help to per- 
petuate essential differences, by maintaining what is stiU' 
practicaUy an established if not a state church 


■ ■■ ■ WANET TIMBER. 

. ... . • The forests of Canada abound in fine timber, 

adapted to almost eveiy variety of useful or ornamental 
work, -and furnishing one main element of wealth to the 
province. Foremost in point of utilit}' are the white and 
red^ pine, annually exported in large quantities- to the 
United States and to Europe. Three-fourths of the square 
and- flatted timber produced in the Ottawa regionuri 1873; 
was of white.pine. . Cedar, red pine, and railway-tieshhiefly ■ 
made -of tamdraCi were the others which were produced; in 
largest quantities. -Pirie' trees of 100 feet high arepot uti--‘ 
common ; and instances- are not -rare of trees greatly- 
exceeding that height. • ' 

The pine -prepared for exportation is made into Squared 
timber, measuring from 60 to' 70- feet in height; or into, 
waney timber (as it is called when only . pa^Mlly squared, 
or flatted), averaging generally the^ sametl^i^hs -though 
sometimes running to 100, or Wen 1-20 feet. . 


THe "need for maps. A-:, 

..... .'.The wide mountainous Pacific border oF-the-^ 
continent, constxtjitipg the “Rocky Mountain region,” 
may best be named -as a.-jprhoje the Cordillera or CordU- 
leran belt. The Rocky Mountains proper in Uanada com- 
prise only the well-defined .leastermsystem of ranges of-this 
belt. The Cordillera includes -;nearl^’ the entire proviti’ca' 
of British Columbia, -with the -whole' ^if the! Yukon -distripF. 
of the North-West Territbriea-- » Its width- isr^abbut- 400 
miles, and ' jt is throughout -fessentially a. mbun't'ajnous 
country, ve^. complicated in its orographic features 'ah'd. 
interlocking river systems, but as ypi. in---th'e.v:main^ very 
imperfectly delineated on any maps’.;-..';;' h-' .' 

MANUFACTURES.;! ■ - "'K. 

In 1898 Canada exported ^81-, 17fl',“ilWtiDrth'br manu- 
factures, a great proportion of ,tli 48 being the produce 'of- the mine, 
the forest, the sea, and the farm'; but since thk-'Mopfion of the 
national policy the manufacture of goods- for' ’ ■ ‘ ' 

has very largely increased, 'such as cotton and 
and shoes, agricultural implements, abdia/vari ^ 
articles previously imported, and the countries sendin'githe.largest 
amounts, are, in theif-order. United States, Great Britain;:Gei'many,' 
France, and Holland. The principal classes of goods iraporled for 
home consumption are bread-stuffs, carriages, articles "df- -cotton, 
articles of flax, hemp and jute, iron and steel, oils, leatheiyi.paper, 
provisions, silk and -woollen goods. Bread -staffs compr-iseJice, 

sago, tapioca, and other articles not t)f -wheat product. . . 


-^FISHERIES.; 

The principal Wheries are th’pSe on the Atlantic coast 

carried on by the inhabitants of Nova ScotifbNew Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and to some’ extent by the people of the eastern 
Section of Quebec. Cod, herring, mackerel, and lobsters are the 
chief product of 'the fisheries, though halibut, salmon, anchovies, 
"and so-called sardines are also exportedir-^-Tn British Columbiai 
■waters the.- main- catch is: of salmon, iri"additTon. to -which art 
halibut, ooiachan,' herring, sturgeon, cod, shell-fish, and fish taken 
for their oil value— namely, the dog-fish and basking shark, and 
the rat-fish. Ontario -and Manitoba produce -white fish, sturgeon, 
and other fresh-watel' fish.; In 1897 there were 78,959 persons 
engao-ed in the fishing -industry, though only 27,079 -were^ perma- 
nently so employed. The total production of fish -in 1897 -was in 
value §22,783,546, of -ivhioh §10,841,661 was exported and the 
balance consumed at hbine, 'this being augmented (for bait and 
other purposes) by importations to the amount of §<84,323. 

The business of fur-seal catching-is carried on to some extent in 
the North Pacific by sealers from Victoria, but the returns ot the 
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I’.^t ft~ jOiTs s'hoTT it to bo a docrcasing indiistry, as -ttcII as one 
catj'ir.g 'omo friction crith tho United States. In 1805 the catch 
bv Carndian xieiagie ‘caierj was 73,614 seals; in ISOS, 55,077; 
in ISf-7, 00,410; .end 'in 1S03, 2.*,552. On-ing to the seizure of 
C’.tiadi.in so-alin" ve=’e!s on the high sea-S, the contention that the 
UhiteJ 'st-Ues trere ji;=tii;ed in ntakjng such .'dzures, and the 
repitdi'-tion of rnch claim by Great Britain, the question tras rob- 
Tnitte-l to'.an international commisrion - sitting in Paris, avith the 
remit that a c';rtain area (60 miles from .shore) vras prescribed 
ro-:nd tiic ?»aline' i-'linds of.\!asi:a in rrhich pjclagic sealing was 
forbidden, atid damagfs to be .settle-el by arbitration were awartlc*! 
to the- owner' of rc'rels that iiad been nftlawfnlly seized. This 
money was jaid in 1850, . ' 

COHMERCL 

Since- 1S75 commerce has greatly cznandc-d. The 
opei-iiinir t!f) of tiie fertile lands in the north-west, file increase of 
fiopul.-.tion, the di'coTcry of new mineral fields, and the construction 
of railwisvs have chang-'d the conditions, methods, and channels of 
trade. The development that has taken place may be secn^from 
Ih'e'rtgr.rcs in the follo-wihg tabular statement:— - v ' - 


1 Tc.'Cr/'l'TciAl 

ToUl ImpOTt.i 

Sot 

Conjtinptlori- 

Duty/ ' 


-■S' 

•S 

? 

l.lS«ol 87,511,453. 

50,904,747 

71,782,349 

14,138.849 

; ISM •! 90,745,1-19 

•121,853,241 

112,765,584 

24,014,908 

i 1900 1 19-1,-594, 72-1 

r 139,022,513 

180,804,316 

•2S,S£9;110 


' AQRICULTURL 

, . . . Ahoat: ^2 per cent, of the population of 
Canada.; fjtlong itcu’ftpnilie.'j -whoso heads or members are 
engaged in j^iculture. . • A large unraher piore are employed 
in indu.stric.s ariMng.out of .agricttltur&.> among these are 
millers of flour arid oatmeal, curers and packers of meat, 
makers of cheese and butter, and persons occupied in the 
transportafion_.,and comniiit-cc of . grain, hay, live stock, 
meats, butter, ’ che^f^jb.il.k, egg.s, fruit, and various other 
■pr.oduete. It is edtin^jied.-that thoannual value of all -farm 
, crops and products -uV'Canada is hot less than 600,000,000 
dollars. Tho-;c‘ountiy ds splendidly formed for the produc- 
tion'of .food,.: /Aerdsff/ipo- continent there is a zone about 
. $500 miles Iphg- and nearly as wide as prance, -with a 
•climate adapted 'to tbc- production. oI foods of superior 
quality, rin places which are, now .cultivated the soil has 
been fouiul fertile. That of hlanitobi is rich in the con- 
■'Btituents of .plant food to a degree that .surpasses nearly 
all the soils of Europe. , 

• ■ ■■■• ■ -THE CONFEDERATION. 

. , . . . The four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Hew 

Brixri.swid4 and Hova Scotia were confederated as the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867. At thedrequest of theJDo- 
miriion-parliament the territory ruled by the Hudson' Bay 
-■ Company was ceded to Canada by the imperial Goveimment 
in 1870, on the payment of .8300,000 to satisfy .the Com- 
■ pariyls claims. F rom a portion of this territoiy the province 
>of Manitoba was immediately formed, though it became 
neccs.sary to quell by military forpe a rebellion among the 
'halfTbreeds of the Bed Biver district before the Dominion 
could finally take possession of thq country. In the fol-. 
lowing year (1871-) British Columbia joined the Dominion, 
the chief condition of the union being that a railway- 
should be. built within ten years to connert the Pacific 
coast ■with the eastern province.',.. In 1873 Prince Edward 
Island entered the confederation. The Helson Biver country 
to the -west of Hudson Bay was m-I876 formed into the 
district, -of .Keewatin. In the year 1880 all the remaining 
British possessions on the continent, except Hewfoundland 
and the dependent district of • Labrador, were fopnally 
annexed to Canada. Two ‘.years later the provision^} 
districts of As.siniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and .Atha- 
basca were created, and Begina was fixed upon .as their 
capital. It was not till 1895 that the great unorganized 


tract to the north and west was divided into four district.^ 
— Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie, and Yukon 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 

The problems with which the statesmen of 

confederated Canada h,ave had to deal in connexion with 
the vast territory thus brought under their control have 
been numerous and of varied character. Immediately after 
confederation a serious agitation for repeal of the union 
arose in Hova Scotia, which had been brought into con- 
federation by a vote of the Legislature, without direct 
appeal to the people ; thi.s danger was only averted after 
much negotiation, and considerable modification of the 
terms on which that province entered the Dominion. Jluch 
friction has arisen in defining accurately the division of 
power between the Federal and provincial Governments. 
The founders of confederation had, in the troubles of 
the United States, an object-lesson on the necessity of 
strengthening the central authority. Tlie American con- 
stitution, after clearly defining the powers of the Federal 
Government, leaves all unstated authority to the sovereign 
statc.s. Canada adopted the opposite course. "While the 
range of legislative control for the province was clearly 
defined, the residuum of undclegatcd authority was given 
to the Federal Government. On this point several difTer- 
ences have arisen, the Dominion sometimes disclaiming, 
sometimes asserting, a right to interfere. When, in 1871, 
the New Brunswick legi.slaturc passed a Bill making public 
education non-scctarian, the opposition, on behalf of the 
Eoman Catholic minority, appealed to the Ottawa Govern- 
ment to di.sallow the Act. This it refused to do, asserting 
that the province had acted within its rights, A similar 
policy was followed in 1888, when the Quebec legislature 
granted to the .Jesuit order a sura of .$400,000 in com- 
pensation for property forfeited to the Crown 

A RULING OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

A difierence of long standing was settled in 

1898 by the Privy Council, which ruled that in the question 
of the control of fisheries, while the Dominion had exclusive 
power to make regulations, the issue of licenses and the 
collection of revenues from this source belong to the pro- 
vinces, except in the case of lilanitoba and the North-lVest 
Territories, where no prior rights existed. In 1878 the 
Federal Government passed the Scott Act, empowering 
nranicipalities to deal with the traffic in liquor. The right 
of the Federal parliament to pass this Act was questioned 
"as an infringement of provincial powers, but on appeal to 
the Pri-vy Council the right was maintained. It seem.s 
probable that most of the possible questions of difierence 
between federal and provincial authority have now been 
settled by these and similar judicial decisions, and that 
Canadian experience in adapting a federal system to Briti.sh 
methods of government will pirove extremely useful in 
further applications of the federal idea to other parts of 
the empire, or to the empire itself. In thi.s connexion it 
may he noted that dual representation, or the privilege of 
representing a constituency in the Dominion parliament 
and in a provincial assembly at the same time, w-as tried 
in the early years of confederation, but was abolished in 
1872 as unsatisfactory 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 

■ ... i ... . Among matters demanding constructive legis- 
lation in the organization of the new state the following may 
be noted: — In 1871 a uniform system of decimal currency 
was established for the whole Dominion. The creation of a 
Supreme Court, after engaging the attention of the Canadian 
parliament for several years, was finally accomplished in 
1876. This court is presided over by a chief justice and 
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five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction for the Dominion. By an Act passed in 1891 
the Government has power to refer to the Supreme Court 
any important question of law aflecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the Supreme Court thus consti- 
tuted to the Judicial Committee of the Pri\ 7 - Council 
marks, in questions judicial, Canada’s place as a part of 
the British empire. The appointment, first made in 1897, 
of the chief justices of Canada, Cape Colony, and South 
Australia, as colonial members of the Judicial Committee, 
still further established the position of that body as the 
final court of appeal for British people. The British North 
American Act of 1867 provided that the control of efecribns 
for the Dominion 2 Mrliamcnt should rest with the various 
provinces. This measure was necessary owing to the lack 
of machinery at the time for managing federal matters. 
This clause was superseded in 1885 by a franchise Bhl, 
which provided for uniformity of suffrage and recognized 
property qualification as determining the right to vote. A 
later Act, passed in 1898, restored the prorincial franchise 
as the basis for federal elections, thus reintroducing an 
element of variety in the qualifications of voters.. Ontario, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island 
have practically manhood suffrage • in Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunsvuck a property qualification is required. 
A general election law was passed in 1874, which provided 
for vote by ballot, the holding of elections simultaneously 
throughout the Dominion, and the abolition of property 
qualification for members of parliament. In the North- 
lYest Territories, however, elections were held by open 
voting until 1885 ■ . 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 

In a country of vast distances with great areas 

to be opened for settlement, railway development was 
necessarily from the first a leading question of public policy. 
Two great national lines were projected as an essential part 
of confederation : the Intercolonial, built to connect the 
Maritime Provinces with the provinces on the St Lawrence; 
the Canadian Pacific to unite the Atlantic and the. .Pacific 
coasts of the Dominion. The first of these was completed 
in 1876; with the various extensions since built it-now 
includes 1511 miles of road, and remains entirely under 
the control of the Government. The construction of the 
Canadian Pacific was entrusted to a private company, 
which received large subsidies of land, money, and com- 
pleted railway. This system has grown to be one of - the 


greatest in the world ; it owns more than 7000 miles 'of 
road and controls about 3000 more ;= in its various rami- 
ficirtions It touches the most important points of Canada • 
it has established steamship communication with Japan 
and along the great lakes. The railway mileage’- of the 
whole Dominion has grown from 4022 in 1874 to 17,250 

1899 j and new lines are still being built as new areas 
become settled. The question of subsidizing railways has 
at various times profoundly affected the politics of the 
country. . • . . 

IHMIQRAtlON.- 

....... The completion of the Canada Pacific railway, 

and the consequent opening-up of the prairie, lands of the 
north-west, have been followed by a considerable increase in 
immigration. But at no time has this beemexcessivej nor 
is any foreign nation represented by numbers 'sufficiently 
large' tp-prevent ultimate fusion with the i&glish-spea'king 
elemepti A. considerable, migration: has. lately takefi. place 
into ..the north-west from, the western- siates of .America. 
The exodns from Iceland, begun in I;875,-^has resulted'in 
greatly decreasing the population ' of thafkisland. Xn 
Southern Manitoba are settle.d ’ large ■.'irnmb'fers of vMfih- 
nonites, a thrifty and honest if sbmewbat exclusiye.foik, 
who fled from Europe to escape militafy-'iervice! . Eoc’ a 
similar reason Jh® -.Doukhobors a peculiar religious 

sect from the- Black Sea provinces •.-of;;-;Bus.5ia, ia..l899 
emigrated- to Canada in.-'a. bpdy. .Sc-ottish; crofters -from 
the BQghlands, English *Tid-‘ Irish ;^ieultur^-'iab‘onrcts,: 
Americans, Norwegians,"' Qalieians, ^andv.Dati'es,..']ielp'r. to 
swell a varied but%a.rdy?'andindustripns population!,- The 
district of Albertai-is'largely occupied ’by Englishmen who 
are engaged in ranching. On Jhe Pacific slope the Chinese, 
though discouraged by a heavjrjta^j.are'foupd'in consider- 
able numbers, while the influx of .Jaj^pes'e coolies is creat- 
ing a problem in the labour matk^oL-'British ..Columbia, 
On confederation Canada;-.:assnmed.!’!tlm care.- of .her- o-^ 
land defences. The Fenian raids-of 1^66,siBd.-;h870. delayed 
for a short time the removal of pmp.eriaii^im.ents,. but. in 
the latter year aU British forcesVwere .withdraw except 
those stationed'*. at'JHalifax. During-' the -waU: in .South 
Africa (1899-1902)„Abese,-.too, were' .teiiyrorarily .replaced 
by a Canadian garrison. On the, other. han3,'-,,within 'Ihe 
last few years the imperial and the.'GahUdiah.;f^'^’ferniaerit£ 
have entered into an agree.npnt for\the joint"; defence ol 
Esquimault, a new coaling and naval Station; bn -the Pacific 

COESt. * • * ‘ 


The Empire on whlch.the Stih'^iiever 

T he British Empire, as we are told in the XT . ’ • : occupies nearly one-quartec.-.c)£; -the:.-:; ’• 

land-surface of the world, peopled by ' i'. ' ■ ■ > I races and religions, more thaA -one- 

quarter of the world’s population. • ■ ' ' r, .-l t > ' 

The Empire is divided naturally into five principal parts— ;the United Kingdom, South ^ri^, Tnoia. 
Australia, and Canada, connected by intermediate ports and coaling-stations suc:h as the Berrnudas, Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, etc. There has been aq astounding growth since the 
William the Conqueror, when the Channel Islands — which still remain to iis became part of the British, 
inheritance, or, to take over-sea expansion, since Newfoundland was occupied, in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 

To defend that Empire we spend upon our naval forces, as the Tenth Edition. tells us^ qiAr .£37,000,000 

a year, and maintain an army of about 1,000,000 mem . 3 -rt'n ' 

How can we take a survey of the vast Empire ruled over by King Edivard.! U.. Pi'Iieie ran u e obtam 
the means to learn the facts, 'the full facts, of all the^dilFei-ent countries and' xac^e.s which are embraced within 
the boundaries of this world-wide dominion.? Where study .its army., and naiy, its commerce and manu- 
facture.s, the means of communication which hind it together, its social and- pohtiral ^ 

forms of government, its history, and the lives of the great men of to-day- who. so fully uphold (mdinc^s 
its honour ? We want one work conveniently constructed with a comprehensive jndex to abolish the labou 
of research. This work is the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Bntanmca in 85 volumes. 
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The New Crown Colony. 


T o estimate accurately the number of pages de^’oted in the Enajclopctdia Britannicn to the subject of 
Africa, alone ^rould, in itself, be a con.sidernble labour. The roughest estimate, however, gives us a 
minimum of 200 pages dealing, with Africa, East Africa, Central Africa, South Africa, the Transvaal, the 
Orange River Colony, Hhodesi!^ Cape Colony, Natal. In the First Edition of the work (1771) less than 
one page was devoted to Africa — a fact in itself portentously significant of advance, and it is well to 
remember that even the vast subject of South. Africa, in the manifold aspects in which recent history has. 
revealed it, is but a portion of a 'continent to ever)- section of which the Tenth Edition of the 
Kncijclopcrdia Brilanmcahas devoted separate articles. 


A group of Extracts from tJie Articles devoted to SOUTH AFRICA in the Tenth Edition. 


V/HAT WE MEAH BY '■BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA." 

The expression “British South Africa" — which 

has obtained general currency, although it has noolBcLal^nc- 
tion— ^ame into use, or at least began to acquire a definite 
, meaning, iii the early ’eighties, when the first step towards 
file partition of the continent "ivas taken by the German 
occujiatiori of Namaqualand '(1885). It then became at 
once evident that British interests could no longer be con- 
fined to the regions south of the Orange river and east of 
the' Draken-sberg range, and tfiat the fvery existence of the 
two' ]ong-e.stablished colonies of 'tTih 'Cape' and Natal would 
be iinpcrillecl'.Unless .'practical maisUres vrere taken to keep 
open .the “English road” fo tlicl inferior of the continent, 
which had hitlierto been mainly followed by missionaries, 
traders, and travellers;' Tims afo.s'o. .the 'imperial idea of a 
“British South Africaj” a.s a, pqiiticifl' domain destined in 
duo course to embrace’ iri' one , tmst' federation all existing 
■ .colonies and all "oth'ef settlements' in process of develop- 
ment into free, self-governing .'sfates. But such a system 
must necessarily lack ideal completeness — such complete- 
ness as is enjoyed by the sister federations of Canada and 
g ' Australia — so long as considerable tracts are held by foreign 
Ppwers on the . western.. -find eastern seaboards (German 
South-'iYest Africa ;; Porfugue.se South-East Africa). In 
' .the interior, however, the unity of the system has been 
secured by the suppression of the late Boer states, while 
' its borders have bpen enlarged by the settlement of Mata- 
bele and 'Mashona Landh, (_South Rhodesia), and by the 
e.xtensidn of Brhish rule, directly or indirectly, over the 
whole.of Bechuanaland; Thus tbe.e.vpression British South 
Africa, how,,' CO vers the whole of the continent from the 
. Zambezi. to'fhe Cape, the specified German and Portuguese 
'■ territories alone excepted. Including these. South .Africa 

- • has a .total area of about 1,364,000 square miles,'' and 

'a. population, approximately climated (1900) at nearly 
7,000,000, and is- politically di-vided into five British 
.colonies, two British protectorates, and two non-British 
colonies 

iv" 

THE OUTPUT OF'GOLO. 

Gold, -withidiamonds of recent discovery, still 

constitutes the chief mineral wealth of South Africa, -which 

- in both of these respects may be regarded as unrivalled. 
Full details are given elsewhere (Caj’E Coi.o>*y, Te.^ss- 
Vj\jtL), and here it -will suffice to state that while the 
Kimberley output controls the diamond markets of the 
world, in- 1898 the Transvaal gold harvest exceeded that 
of Australia, Siberia, and America. The diamantiferous 
blue clays (“ pipes ”) are not confined to the Cape, and rich 
auriferous reefs range far beyond Transvaal into Southern 
Rhodesia. In other respects South Africa is well mineral- 
ized, and besides iron, copper, .tin, and silver, extensive- 
coal-fields occur in the Cape (lilolteno district), in Katal 
and Zululand (Newcastle, Nougoma), in the Orange River 


Colony (Kroonstad), and in various parts of the Transvaal 
and Rhodesia nearly up to the banks of the Zambezi. . . 

DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

'What led to the discover)- of America led 

also to the discovery, exploitation, and colonization of 
South Africa. In the loth century the great Eastern 
trade -with Europe was carried on by the Venetian Republic 
— ^Venice was the gate from West to East, and her fleets, 
richly laden with goods brought down to the shores of the 
jMediterranean in caravans, supplied Europe with the 
luxuries of the Orient. It was in that century that Portugal 
rose to prominence as a maritime power ; and being 
an.xious to enjoy at first hand some of the commerce which 
had brought such prosperity to Venice, Portugal deter- 
mined to seek out an ocean pathway to the Indies. It 
was -n-ith this intention that Columbus sailed westward and 
discovered America, and that Bartholomew Diaz, sailing 
southwards, discovered the Cape of Good Hope. The 
story of these early voyages is full of gallant adventure, 
hardihood, and romance 

MISRULE OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

When it is borne in mind that the Dutch at the 

Cape wore for one hundred and forty-three years under the 
rule of the Dutch East India Company, {.e., for considerably 
more than half the period of their entire residence in that 
countr)-, the importance of a correct appreciation of the 
nature of that rule to any student of South African his- 
tory is obvious. No modern -u-riter — not even the South 
African historian Dr Theal — approaches Watermeyer either 
in the completeness of his facts or the severity of his 
indictment. Referring to the policy of the company, 
Watermeyer says : — 

“The Dutch colonial system as exemplified at the Capo of Good 
Hope, or rather the system of the Dutch East India Company 
(for the nation should not -n-holly sufl'er under the condemnation 
justly incurred by a trading association that sought only pecuniary 
profit), was almost -Hathout one redeeming feature, and was a dis- 
honour to the Netherlands' national name. In all things j)olitical, 
it was purely despotic ; in all things commercial, it was purely 
monopolist. The Dutch East India Company cared nought for 
the progress of the colony — provided only that thc.v had a refresh- 
ment station for their richly laden fleets, and that the English, 
French, Danes, and Portuguese had not. AVhatever tended to 
infringe in the slightest degree on their darling monopoly was 
visited with the severest penalties, whether the culpiit chanced 
to he high in rank or low. An in.stance of this, ludicrous w-hile 
grossly tyrannical, is preserved in the records. Commander van 
Qurelbergen, the third of the Dutch governoi-s of the colony, w-as 
dismissed from the government in 16G7, and expelled the service 
of the company, because he had interchanged civilities with a 
French -governor bound eastwards, the 'United Provinces being then 
at peace with France 

NATIVE RACES. 

Before tracing the development and history of 

the country during the 19th century, and endeavouring to 
estimate the part that the European races have played, it 



For an account of some of the 


curious races of the World see pp. 157-163 


of this Review. 
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is necessary to consider the native races of South Africa. 
The natives first encountered by the early voyao-ers and 
the Dutch settlers at the Cape were the Hottentots. They 
at this time occupied the Cape peninsula and surrounding 
country, and in the ^rly days of the settlement caused 
the colonists a considerable amount of trouble. An 
extract from the diary of van Riebeek in 1659 will best 
illustrate the nature of the relations existing between 
colonists and natives at that time ; — 

“3rd Jicnc. — Wet weather as before, to the prevention of our 
operations. Our people who are out against the plundering 
Hottentots, can effect nothing, neither can they effect anything 
against us ; thus during the whole week they have been vtiinly 
trying to get at our cattle, and wo have been trying vainly to get 
at their persons; but wo -vyill hope that we may once fall in 
with them in fine weather, and that the Lord God will be 
with us.” 

The Hottentots, like the other negroid races of Africa, 
lived in clans or tribes and occupied kraals or villages. 
They tilled the soil to a limited extent, and possessed 
flocks and herds. A study of their ethnology, language, 
<fec., wiU be found under Hottentots (see also under 
Afeioa : Ethnology) 

THE GREAT TREK. 

From 1836 to 1840 what is known as the Great 

Trek occurred. A number of the more turbulent spirits 
among the Boers, impatient of British rule, emigrated from 
Cape Colony into the great plains beyond the Orange river, 
and across them again to the fastnesses o£ the Zoutpans- 
berg, in the northern part of the Transvaal. Various 
reasons for this trek have been assigned. Among the 
Boers of the Graaf Reinet and other frontier districts the 
tradition of rebellion against every form of civilized 
government had existed since the days of their first revolt 
against the East India Company. They now protested 
against what they considered the misrepresentation by the 
missionaries of their attitude towards the natives. They 
further objected that the wars on the Kafi're frontier were 
of a ruinous and disastrous character, and were not suffi- 
ciently dealt with by the Cape Government. Finally, 
what exasperated them beyond everything was the aboli- 
tion of slavery. . . . ; ' . 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DUTCH. ‘ 

The history of the Dutch language in South 

Africa is intimately bound up with the history of .the 
South African Dutch people. The basis of the language 
as spoken to-day is that 17th-century Dutch of Holland 
which the first settlers brought to the country ; and as a 
matter of fact, although the Dutch of Holland and the 
Dutch of South Africa differ very widely to-day, Cape 
Dutch differs less widely from the Dutch language of the 
17th century than from the modern Dutch of Holland. 
The tongue of the vast majority of the Dutch-speaking 
inhabitants may thus be said to be a degenerate dialect of 
the 17th-century Dutch of Holland, wth a very limited 
vocabulary. The limiting of the vocabulary is due to two 
reasons. In the first place, the early settlers were drawn 
principally from the peasant class, being chiefly discharged 
soldiers and sailors; and, further, when once settled, the 
necessity for making the language intelligible to the 
natives, by whom the settlers were surrounded, led to a 
still further simplification of sjDeech structure and' curtail- 
ment of the vocabulary. There thus grew up an un^am- 
matical dialect of Dutch, suited only to the most ordinary 
requirements of the everyday life of a rural population. 
It became a language with neither a syntax nor a litera- 
ture. At the same pime it remained in character almost 
entirely Dutch, no French — in spite of the. incorporation 


into the population of the Huguenot emigrants— and only 
a few Malay words, finding a place in the Taal. But 
side by sMemth this language of everyday life a purer 
lorm of Dutch has continued to exist and find its 
Under certain conditions 

THE FIRST german COLONY. . 


uses 


The year 1883 saw the introduction of another 

European Power into South Africa. The German flag was 
hoisted.over Germany’s first colony on the shores of Angra 
Pequena Bay, in Damaraland. German missionaries had 
been settled on this coast for some time, and had previously 
on more than one occasion asked both the Imperial and 
Cape Colony Governments for protection. In 1878 Sir 
Bartle Frere had urged the British Government to respond 
to these appeals, saymg that if they were neglected 
Germany would certainly step in.. The result was the 
annexation to Great Britain at that time of TYalfish Bay, 
with a small strip of territory adjoining. ' This port was 
handed over to Cape Colony in 1884. Heanwhile ^&,e 
colonial party in Germany ..had ’ used their' influence' ‘.to 
obtain further expansion, "hnd in August of 1884 Germany 
finally annexed 322,450 square miles of country,- wifh a 
coast-h'ne of 930 miles, excluding the small strip of British 
territory in the .yjcinity "VYalfish Bay. . The. greater 
portion of Genhan;l^^.&West Africa is a , desert and 
barren count-V. .iild'ht'th’el’n- ^ 
to contain I'.vi ■.■r. ' 

about 200,000 natif/es^ ‘^iyiy.’ Bantu'.' ,11?;- )^eptember 
of the same yeat/^^j'jGb^'an jexpiprer,-. Herr Einwald, 
proposed to take _iic^seSsiph 'q,tl’;behalf of Germany of St 
Lucia Bay, on th'e'coast;bif‘‘ZHul^d. , After some ..corre- 
spondence betweeii Gr^f jBritai'n' aiid.,,- Germany, it was 
eventually arranged thhtG^rniany should make no annexa- 
tion on the east coast df'AfKpa south .of Delagoa Bay.' 
The whole of Zululand is now. a. portion, of .the colony, 'of. 
Natal . .1 


LAW AN SOUTH AFRICA. ... 

The ba^is of the common iW of British South 

Africa is the Roman-Dutch law as ’it- eHsted . in' Holland 
at the end of the 18th ceritur-yl. Ihis'-'waS himply the 
old Roman jurisprudence embodied ' in ' the. legislation of 
Justinian, modified by custom and legislati've' deerpes during 
the course of the centafies which hTfhessed-.the 'groyth 
of civilization iu Euf'dpe ; ' and .it is to'.fflt 'iai^ntspjdnd 
purposes the jurisprudence which ywas the .ibundati'ph .;of 
ji . It vra's in phrt closrfy 'aki'ti -tb'the 

' ■ ■ ■ ,v ” 'which is practised widely p.yef the 

aiid‘''e'vea in Scotland,, at the present 
day. ' The' authorities 'upon the common la'vv 'in South 
Africa are ;, the Dutch commentators upon- the civil ' law, 
the' statute ’ law of ' Holland, the decisions of the Dutch 
courts, 'hfid, failing, these, ythe corpus juris civilis itseli. ^ 

In the century which 'has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of British rule at the Cape' the law has been con- 
siderably modified and altered, both by legislation and by 
judicial decisions, and it is not too much ' to say that at 
the present’ time there exists hardly any material difference 
in principle over the greater part of th'e field of juris- 
prudence between the law of England and the law of 
South Africa.-;. , ..C, '■ 


STANLEY' ON THE CONGO. 

Claims, annexations, and occupations were 
,'in the -air, and when in January 1879, Mr Stanley left 
Europe as the accredited hgent of King Leopold and the 
Congo Committee, the strictest secrecy was observed, as to 
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his real aims and intentions. The expedition "svas, it vras 
alleged, proceeding uj; the Congo to assist the Belgian 
.e.T[)^dition tvhich had entered from the east coast, and Mr 
StTi'nley hiin-self v.-ent first to Zanzibar. But in August 
1570 Mr Stanley found himself again at Banana Point, at 
the mouth of the Congo, -a-ith, as. he himself has •svritten, 
“the novel mission of .=ov.-ing along its banks civilized 
fiottlement-s to i»eacefully conquer and suTxlue it, to re- 
mould it in Iwmiony svith modem ideas into’ national 
Ftatc,-, v.-ithin v.’ho-e limits the European merchant shall 
go hand in hand ■adth the dark .tVfrican trader, and justice 
and law .and order .'hall prevail, and murder and lawless- 
ne-.s and the cruel barter of, slaves shall be overcome.” 
The irony of human asi)irati6n3 ivas never perhaps more 
jil.ainly demonstrated than in the contrast between the 
ide.-il thu.s set l>efore themselves by those svho employed 
Mr Stanley, and the actual re.sults of their 'interrention in 
Afri&a Mr Stanley founded his first station at Vivi, 
between the mouth of the Congo and the rapids that 
olHtruct’its cour.-e where it breaks over the western .-edge 
of the cedtral continental plateau. 'Above the rapids he 
established a station on Stanle}’ Pool and named it Leo- 
j)61d\’i!le, founding other stafions on the main stream in 
the direction of the falls that bear his name 

■ y ■ AFR 10 AH ISLANDS.. 

. There are, around fhe coast, numerous islands 

or groups 'O’p'islands, ■phich are’regarded by geographers 
as outliers, of. the African mainland. The majority of these 
Africa!} islands were occupied by one or other of the 
Europeahji'Power.s long before the i^eriod of continental 
partition. ’ , , 

. ,i . . St Helena in the Atlantic, Mauritius, and 
some small groups north of 2*Iadagascar in the Indian 
Ocean, are Briti.sh posse.ssions acquired long prior to the 
opening of;the last quarter of the 19th century'. Zanzibar, 
Ppmpagartd some smaller islands which the Sultan ■n-as 
■flowed -to retain were, as has already been stated, placed 
’iindef 'British protection in 1890, and the island of Socotra 
Vas placed under the “ gracious favour and protection ” of 
Great Britain on 23rd April 1886. 

THE CqHt=LICT OF T\^q GREAT IDEAS. 

The fact ,is that, from 1881 onwards, two 

great rival ideas canae into being, each strongly opposed 
to the other,.'; One wa.s that.of; IgiperialLsm — full civil 
rights for every ,'civilized man, Avhafever his race might be, 
under the supremacy and protection of Great Britain. 
The other was nominally republican, but.. in fact ex- 
clusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the 
extremists of this last party , was summed up inr the 
appeal which President Kruger made to the Free State 
in February 1881, when he bade them “Come and help 
US-. God is ■with us. It is His -will to unite us as a 
pe'opl«” — “to make a united .South Africa free from 
British authority.” The two actual founders of the Bond 
party were ilr Borckenhagen, a German’ who was residing 
iri Bloemfontein, and Mr Reitz, aftenvards State Secretary 
of the Transvaal. Two interviews have been recorded which 
show the true aims of the.se two promoters of the Bond at 
the outset. One occurred between Mr. Borckenhagen and 
Jtir Rhodes, the other between ilr Reitz and Mr T. Schreiner, 
whose brother became, at a later date. Prime Minister of 
.Cape Colony. In the first' intersdew Mr Borckenhagen 
remarked to Mr Rhodes; ^'M'e want a united Africa, 
and ilr Rhodes replied ; “So do I.” Mr Borcken- 
Lagen then continued:,. “There is nothing in the'vray; 
we° will take you as our leader. There is onl^ one 
small thmg; we must, of course, be independent cl the 


rest of the world.” Mr Rhodes replied: “You take me 
either for a rogue or a fool. I should bo a rogue to 
forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should be 
a fool, because I should be hated bj' my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” But as hlr Rhodes truly said 
at Cape Town in 1898, “The only chance of a true union 
is the overshadowing protection of a supreme power, and 
any German, Frenchman, or Russian would tell j-ou that 
the best and most liberal power is that over which Her 
Majesty reigns.” The other interview took i)lace at the 
beginning of the Bond’s existence. Being approached by 
Mr Reitz, hir T. Schreiner objected that the Bond aimed 
ultimately at the overthrow of British rule and the expul- 
sion of the British flag from South Africa. To this Mr 
Reitz replied : “ Well, what if it is so 1 ” hir Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms : “ You do not sup- 
pose that that flag is going to disappear without a 
tremendous struggle and hard fighting!” “Well, I sup- 
pose not, but even so, what of that 1 ” rejoined ilr Reitz. 
In the face of this testimony with reference to two of the 
most prominent of the Bond’s promoters, it is impossible 
to deny that from its beginning the great underlying idea 
of the Bond -was an independent South Africa 


FABLED ANTILLES. 


From the Articles (4 ps^BS) hy JOHN GUNN and F. 
. CUNDALL, Secretary to the Institute of Jamaica. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME WEST INDIES. 

West IndieSi — This important archipelago 

received the name of the West Indies from Columbus, who 
hoped that, through the islands, he had found a new 
route to India. It is also sometimes known as the 
Antilles (a name, however, more properly applied to a 
part than to the whole), as Columbus, on his arrival here, 
was supposed to have reached Antilla, a fabled country, 
said to lie far to the westward of the Azores, which found 
a vague and uncertain place on the maps and charts of 
many geographers before that time 

NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 

The British West India colonies are either Crown 

colonics — that is to say, their government is absolutely under the 
control of the British Colonial office, the official members of their 
councils predominating, and the unofficial members being nominated 
by the Crorvn, as in ttie Windward and Leeward Islands — or they 
have a measure of representative government, as in the Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, in which all 
or part of the legislatures are elected and are more or less in- 
dependent of Crown control. The laws of the various colonies are 
English, with local statutes to meet local needs. The governors 
and high officials are appointed by the Crown ; other officials arc 
appointed by the governor. Each governor acts under the advice 
of a privy council 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The great change of the last quarter of the 19th 

century has been the further decline of sugar cultivation and the 
development of that of bananas and other fruits, and in Trinidad 
and Grenada, of cacao. Of the islands, Barbados, Antigua, St Kitts, 
and Kevis are e.vtremely well fitted for the cultivation of sugar, and 
hardly for that of any other product valuable for exportation. 
In 1902 ilartinique and St Vincent suffered severely from volcanic 
eruptions. With a view to the improvement of agriculture in 
Barbados and the Windward and Leeward Islands in particular — 
and throughout the British West Indies generally — a Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the West Indies has been appointed at the ex- 
pense of the British Exchequer, having his headquarters at Bar- 
bados. The general movement of trade is towards the United 
I States (where most of the British West Indies find the best 



Tor further particulars as to the West Indies, 


see articles in the Tenth Edition on CUBA, JAMAICA, 
HAYTI, and the other islands. 
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markets for their produce) at the expense of Great Britain. In 
order to foster trade with the mother country, a direct line of 
subsidized steamers was started to Jamaica in 1901. . ■ . . , . 


....... Pimento is peculiar to Jamaica; But it is to 

the agricultural resources of the islands that the greatest 
importance attaches. For centuries almost the whole care 
of the planters was bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and tobacco plant, but since the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves and the fall in the price of sugar attention 
has been turned to the production of other and more vary- 


ing crops. Perhaps this change has been most marked in 
the trade which has now sprung up in fruit, which is very 
large, and annually increasing. Sugar, however, is still . 
the staple product, and has for some time been grow-n .ih 
considerable quantities on the small holdings of the Negroes 
and other labourers. Crop’s of tobacco, beans, pease, maize, 
and Guinea corn are also becoming popular, and a species 
of rice, which requires no hooding- for its successful propa- 
gation, is largely produced. Eymenachne striatum covers 
many' of the plainsj^and affords food" for numerous herds 
of cattle. 


We are accustomed to talk of oup Colonial Possessions without a cleap conception 
of what the phrase includes. Here is a complete list*of BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
from the TENTH EDITION of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The following list of British colonies and dependencies 
shows the date and manner of their acquisition : — 


Kamo. 

Newfoundland 


St Helena 


Barbados 
Bermudas 
Prince Edward Is. 
Nova Scotia . 
New Brunswick 
St Christopher 
Nevis . 

Bahamas 
Gambia • 


Antigua 
Leeward Is. . 
Jamaica 
Gold Coast . 

N. - W. Territories 
Canada 


Gibraltar 
Ontario . 
Quebec . 
Dominica 
St Vincent 
Grenada 
Windward Is. 
Tobago . 
Falkland Is. 
Honduras 
Sierra Leone 
N. S. Wales 
Ceylon . 
Trinidad 


Date. Method of Acquisition. 

1583 Possession taken by Sir 
Gilbert for the Crown. 

ITth Century. 


H. 


1600 


1605 
1609 
1626 
1626 
1626 
1623 
1028 
1629 

1631 

1632 
1032 
1655 
1661 

of 1670 


Captured. Settled by East 
India Coy. 1651. Govern- 
ment vested in British 
Crown, 1833. 

Settlement. 


Ceded to Prance 
1632; recovered 
1713. 

b Ceded to France ; 
/ recovered 1713. 


A second time in 
1817. 


Conquered. 

Settlement. 

Settlement under Royal Charter 
of Hudson Bay Coy. Pur- 
chased from Imp. Govt. 1869, 
and transferred to Canada 
1870. 


18</i- Century. 

1704 Capitulation. 
1759-90 „ 

1759-90 „ 

1763 

1763 

1763 „ 

1763 

1763 

1765 Settlement. 
1783-86 Treaty, 

1787 Settlement, 

1788 

1795 Capitulation. 
1797 ,, 


•J9fA Century — continued. 


Malta . 

B. Guiana 
St Lucia 
Tasmauia 
Cape of Good Hope 
Seychelles 
hlauritius 
Ascomion and 
d’Acunba 
West Australia 
South Austi'alia 
New Zealand . 
Hong-Kong . 

Natal . 


I9th Century. 

1800 Capitulation. 

1803 

1803 „ 

1803 Settlement. 

1S06 Capitulation, 

1806 

1810 Capitulation. 
Tristan 1815 Military occupation. 


1829 Settlement. 

1836 

184.0 Settlement and treaty. 

1843-61 Treaties. Kowloon on the main- 
land added in 1861. 

1844 By separation from Cape. 


vpiV-Kame.' " 
LabuaU . 

Turks and Caicos Is. 

Victoria 

B. Columbia . 


Dat& 

■ 1846 
'1848 
1851 
1858 


Straits Settlements' 


Queensland . 

Lagos ■ 

Manitoba . . ' . 

Fiji .... 
W. Pacific Islands, in- 
j* eluding Union, Ellice, 
Gilbert, Southern Solo- 
mon, and other groups 


1858'. 




•1874.' 
‘1877 • 


Cyprus . . • t 

North Borneo . 

Niger Coast orS. Nigeria 
B. New Guinea . ' . 

Bechuanaland 
Nigeria . . , . 


Somaliland ; - 

Sarawak i''' . 

Brunei .. 

British .-East Afiica 


Rhodesia 


Method orAcquisitipm . 
Cession. ' . .. , fj.i' \ . 

Separation from Bajfimias. ' 
Separation from N. $."Wales.'' 
Settlement imder HudsSh.' Bay.^ 
Coy. Transferred -I."' 

1869. Entered . .'Canadian ■ ■ 
Confederation 187R-..,-.. , .... 

Vested in Crown byjEl.'L'-CQy.t;'^-'' 
Transferred froni._ '•jidS w 
Colonial possessions! . 

V, s.-'-Vales.-, 

Nyiw;? 

' 'Territbry, .. ■‘li--- 
Cession,,';.;..,,./ . 

By ifil^tnational,- hgreement 
' High'vtuamissioa created by' 
Orderin Council, giviilg juris- 
diction over islands', not 'in- 
cluded in other Colonial 
.. Governments, nor, , within-^ 
■.t.,jmiiqdiption of otlierVoiViir 
•'•/jbod' ■■'powers'-'- 
.'•'■Cbolt -.'■tslainds'- anhdsed' 'th'; 

' ■;NmviZ8dMd.-l900,..y/’i-.i- ..1 
-.Oocupied'iy-.tfeaty;...r...- .;. . ,J 
TVeafy.'! fin'd . £eftlemeht"Uirdfeq 

Protectora^^Mlared;”'!-./;,.'.';.//, 

Sre'atyt con'qtiest, 'find settlement 
, - under'Ro^iraartfK •- 

V. ri -. , ■ , ■ 

, .JC.y: "' . . 

* '•anciT^tuviUtiiL At.- 

Nigeria, 190(>. " ' ' ■1// '.;^- 

, . 1887 • Protectorate declared. ' 

, . 1888 ■■ " - 
'-188^'.,. ,, ‘ , * 
■1883 /Treaty, conquest, and settle- 
■ment under Royal Charter. 

• Transferred to Crown 1895.’. 
1889 Treaty, conquest, and-' settle- 
ment under Royal Charter. 

1891 Protectorate declared. .. , 

: 1 874-95 Treaty. '/ 

1894-96 Protectorate declared. ’ ■ . ; : ■ - 
1898 Annexed for ■ purposes of .pro- 
jected Pacific cable.'- ' 


'■1878 

1881 

1884 

mm 

188^ 

' 1886 


British Central Africa 
Federated Malay States ! 

Uganda . . . 

Pacific Islands-^ 

Christmas, Fanning, 

PenrhyUiSmyarrow 
Wei-hai-Wei.. ■ • 

Orange River .Colony,. .. 

Transvaal v ' ■'■;■ y 

In.rth"e -Pacific 'there are,- m addition to the possessions , 
already-.'ineiitibned, Baujnau .Islands, Bakir Island, Beh'. 
Cav, Bird Island, Bramble-.Cay, Caroline Island, Cato 
Island; -.Coral Island and Dudpsa, /Danger Island, Ducie 
Island, Flint Island, Howland Island,. Humphrey Island, 

Jarvis, Island, Lihow Island/.Little Scriiq .Island, Malden 


1898-/ JiCase from China. 
, 1900: ' Annexation. '' 
r '-1900' ’.Annexation. 
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Jsland, ifaniliiki Islands, iVassau Island, Palmerston 
Islan^ Palmyra Island, Phoenix Group of Islands, 
Pitcairn Island, Purdy Group, Paine Island, Pierson 
Island, Poggewein Island, Sophia Island, Starbuck Island, 
Surprise Island, Teinhoven Island, Vestoc, TVashington or 
PTcfr York Island, Willis Group, Wreck Peef, Macquarie 
Island, Rotuma Island, and islands adjacent to British 
New Guinea. Among the dependencies, of Xerr Zealand 
should be mentioned the Kermadec Islands. 

In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the colonies 
already mentioned, Seychelles, Rodrigues, the Chagos 
Islands, St Brandon Islands, Amirante Isknds, Aldabra 
and some other small groups, . There are also the Kuria- 
Muria Islands, the Maidive Islands, and the Ashmore 
Islands. 

In America there is all land which lies to the north of 
the Canadian provinces, with the exception of the United 
States territory of Alaska and its dependencies. 

The Indian section of the empire was acquired during 
the same three centuries imder a royal charter granted to 
the East India Company by .Queen Elizabeth in 1600. 
It was transferred to the Imperial Government in 1858, 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress under the 
Royal Titles Act in 1877. The following list gives 
. the dates and method of acquisition of the centres of the 
■ ' main divisions of the Indian empire. They have, in most 
instances, grown by general process of extension to their 
present dimensions. 

The nine provinces are : — 

■ '.Kame. .Date.. Method of Aeqaisition. 

Madras v .j.l639 By treaty rand subsequent conquest. Fort 
' to St George, the- foundation of Madras, was 

1748 the first territorial possession of the. E. I., 
Coy. in India. It was acquired by treaty 
with its Indian ruler.- Madras was raised 
into a presidency in 1683 ; ceded to France 
1/46 ; recovered 1748. 

1603 Treaty and cession. Trade first established 
• to '1608.. Ceded to British Crown by Portugal 
1685 ••'/ . l'66li Transferred to E. I. Coy. 1668. 

Presidency removed from Surat 1685. 
.1633 ' Treaty and subsequent conquests. First 
to trade -settlement established by treaty at 
1765 Pipli in Orissa 1633. Erected into presi- 
..dency by separation from Madras 1681. 
■- , . , Virtual sovereignty announced by E. I. 

, . ' ’ . ' Coy.i as result of conquests of Clive, 1765. 
r.-'iV Pro-',; ;A76i l'.' -By Conquests and treaty through successive 
’v-incesahd ' ’ ’td'v • ' stages, of which the principal dates were 


Bombay 


Ben^l 


;.eindh 1856 


1801-3-14-15. In 1 832 the nominal sover- 
• eignty of Delhi, till then retained by the 
.-'.Great Mogul, was resigned into the hands 
'■I/)! the E.I. Coy. Oudh, of which the cqn- 
quest may be said._to have begun with 


Xatne. Date. Method of Acquisition. 

the battle of Baxar in 1768, was finally 
annexed in IS56. It was attached as a 
commissionersiiip to the N.-IV. Provinces 
in 1379. 

Central 1802-17 By conquest and treatv. 

Provinces 

Assam . 1S25— 26 Conquest and cession. 

Burma . 1821-52 Conquest and cession. 

Punjanb . 1849 Conquest and annexation. Made into dis- 

tinct province 1859, 

X.-W Fron- 1901 Subdivision, 
tier Province 

The senior commissionerships are : — 

Ajmere and ISIS By conquest and cession. 

Merwara 

Coorg . 1834 Conquest and annexation. 

British Bal- 1841-76 Conquest and treaty, 
nchistan 

Andaman 1858 Annexation. 

Islands. 

The following is a list of the principal Indian states 
under the control of the British Government ; — 

Haidarabad. Kashmir. 

Baroda. Sikkim, 

Mysore. Shan States. ’ 

Eajpntana States, including 
Udaipur. Dholpur. 

Jodhpur. Alwar. 

Bikaner. Jhalawar. 

Jaipur (and Tonk. 

feudatories). Kotah. 

Bhnrtpur. 

Central Indian States, including 
Indore. Bhopal. 

Rewa. Gwalior. 

Bombay States, including 
Cutch. Kbairpnr (Sind), 

Kolhapur (and 
dependencies). 

Madras States, including 
Travancore. Cochin. 

Central Provinces States 
Bastar. 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar. Hill Tipperah. 

N.-W. Provinces States, inclnding 
Rampnr. Garhwal. 

Punjaub States, inclnding 
Patiala. Sirmur (Haban), 

Bahawulpur. Maler Kotla. 

Jind. Faridkot. 

Kabba. Chamba. 

Kapurtbala. Snket. 

Mandi. Kalsia. 


THE IWPEX' and THE COLOI^IES 


Ffult borders 12 2C?d: canned 
'26 3oSd ; lanning at 
Woburn 2 8 532c ; and 
flower farming 28 S2Sa 
Garden Calendar 12 230a 
hothouse culture 12 223a 
28 534c ; Importation of 
28 52Sc ; storing of 12 
227b. ' 


Meat; canned 26 oj9a; frozen 
32 ll2c; imported (tables) 
25 13.5c- metbods of cook- 
■' ■ ing 6 332a ; poisonous, 

tamted, or putrid 1 5, 7S2a ; 
preserved 18 t?, c pro- 
tozoa in 19 E5oc; tuber- 
culosis 24 204b.- 


The importation., .of meat and fnut into the United 
Kingdom frotn' abroad is a phenomenon of commercial 
and economic mgnificance. It may weP occur to us to 
wonder what the statistics on this subject would be. At 
first thou<rht we might imagine that we have only to turn 
to the articles Meat and Fruit to acquire the information 
we seek. But if we know the Encyclopedia Bntanmca 
well enouu'h we shaP remember tbat tbe subject of Fruit 
k de^lt vrith under FRUIT and FLOWER RAISING, 
while that of Meat must .be sought under CATTLE To 
save the time which siich a close acquaintance with the 
nature of the work necessitates, the index entiy has been 
so devised as to refer the reader immediately not only to 
articles, but to the miitter of any subject wherever it 
occurs — in its own article or elsewhere. 


The entry | 28 S23c j in the 


opposite column guides us to 
the following intere.sting passage 
in the Tenth Edition. 

" In 1901 the total expenditure on 
raw fruit imported into the United 


£l,lSz,Vy5 tor applet, j-l.C-.v-, i. • 
almonds and other nuts nsed as 
fruit, £ST5,542 for bananas, and 
W,942 for grapes ” (Vol. 2S, p. 52S). 


On referring to the entry 
I 25 lS5c I quoted in the oppo- 
site column we shall find valu- 
able tabular statements concern- 
ing the importation of meat. 
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^ BRITISH iWDIA 

“On January 1st, 1877, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India at a durbar of un- 
equalled magnificence, held on the historic ‘ ridge ’ 
overlooking the Moghal capital of Delhi. ” 

Besides the articles devoted to the Native Princes, the following 
are some of the British Viceroys and Generals treated each under 
a separate heading in the Tenth Edition: CLIVE, HASTINGS, 
HAVELOCK, STRATHNAIRN, CANNING, WELLESLEY, NAPIER, 
ROBERTS, DALHOUSIE, NICHOLSON, NORTHBROOK, ELPHIN- 
STONE, LYTTON, RlPON, NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, LANS- 
DOWNE, LAWRENCE, DUFFERIN. 


AUSTRALIA 

‘So they asked Lord Eussell how -much, he 
claimed of Australia, ‘ The whole of- it,’ was the 
prompt answer. This was only sixty years ago.’,’- 


The following, among other articles in the Tenth Editio 
with Australia and Australian affairs: MELBOURNE, VIC' 
NEW SOUTH WALES, GOLD,' MURRAY RIVER, QUEENS 
TARIFFS, LORD JOHN 'RUSSELL, BOTANY BAY, COOK, 7 
COLONY, POLYNESIA, CHAMBERLAIN, BRISBANE, FO 
AND forestry, WINE. ’’ ‘ . 


The Tenth Edition teiis you about: 


Albuquerque. 

Anson. 

Baffin. 

Balboa. 

Banfis. 

Barents. 

Benbow. 

Bligb. 

Bi'isbane. 

Bruce, James. 

Boscawen. 


GREAT PIORJEERS OF 


Burke, Eobert O’Hara. 
Burton. 

Cabot, Jobn. 

Cabot, Sebastian. 
Champlain. 
Collingwood. 
Columbus. 

Cook. 

Cornwallis. 

Cortes. 

Dampier. 


The Tenth Edition teiis you : 


Davis. 

De Euyter. 

Duquesne. 

Flinders. 

Franklin, 

Frobisher 

Hannibal 

Hanno. 

Hasdrubal. 

Hawke. 

Hawkins. 

<? 


'EEVaPIRE''-' 

Hood. 
Hudson, 
Humboldt. 
Ibn -Batuta. 
Keppel." : 
King; . , - ' 

Lafayette.' , 
La Perouse. ■ 
Livingstone. 
Magellan. ! 
Park, .Mnngo. 


Phoenician Colonies. 

Eoman Colonies. 

Eoman Control of the Sea. 
Greek Colonies. 

Armada. 

Spanish Colonies. 

Eoyal Navy of Henry VIII. 
English Na'vy. 

“ Great Eastern.” 


THE £-51STORY OF COLOP3IZ1WG 
AND SEA POWER 

French Colonies. • y 

• Dutch in Asia. , ,,7 

Dutch East India Company. .■ 

Dupleix' in India. . ' 

Portuguese Colonies. : 

The Company of Merchant Adventurers. 
South Sea Company. 

Hudson Bay Company. 

The Colonization of Africa. : 


Parry. ’ 

Pilgrim 'Fathers'. 
Pizarro. . 7 ; 
Polo, MaTcq.'itii 
Raleigh, i' 

; Rupert, Prince.' -■ 
Speke.,.: . , ,■ 
j Tasman. - 
' Vancouver. 

:-7 ^ '."'.i'.Vf Vespucci. 

'Wblfe. ■ 




. Blockaded t 
• ^ncM'neers.',.| .'J -'.y ; 
Maroons.' 

PriVateefingi ; 

; Marijiline Law.-’’' ■ 

... RigS'ti'fof .^e.^h.f , • 

•European Naades. •; 
Na'Vigatibh 'Act .(.TfiSL). . 


OANADA 


SOUTH''AFRtOA 


“The contribution made by Canada of two 
contingents of troops for ser'vice under -Imperial 
direction in South Africa is the most important 
military event in the later history of the 
Dominion. The forces sent by the Dominion 
were supplemented by a body of horse raised in 
North-Western Canada, and equipped arid paid 
by a Canadian, Lord Strathcona.” . 


Mr. Ehodes endeavoured to demonstrate to 
the colonists, Dutch and British alike, that those 
. very.' pAi'^eges which theoretically are associated 
with republicanism • were practically more fully 
obtainable' in an enlightened self-governing 
British colony.” , ; • . 


Of the numerous articles in the Tenth Edition concerning 
Canada and Canadian affairs the following are a few: ELGIN, 
DURHAM, SEAL-FISHERIES, FUR, MACDONALD, RAILWAYS, 
ARGYLL, WHEAT, TREATIES, GOLDWIN SMITH, RED RIVER,' 
HUDSON BAY, SIR WILFRID LAURIER, WOLFE. 


The history of South Africa from the earliest settlements to th( 
end-Af the.Boer'War'.is told in the Tenth Edition of the fncyc/o 
■ffmdia Britannica. The articles: SALISBURY, CHAMBERLAIN 
RHODES, KRUGER, long as they are, can only be regarded a 
fo'othotes in comparison with the articles SOUTH AFRICA, TRANS 
VAAL, CAPE COLONY, AND AFRICA. ' , 


AGRICULTURE 


Ar^^hcreln the tfesire cf Kfng Henry the Seyenih [vrhereof / hare spoken largely In the history of his life) was profound end admirable In 
maklne farms end houses of husbandry of a standard-that Is, maintained with such a proportion of land unto them as may breed a 
subject to lire In canrenlent plenty and no serrile condition, and to keep the plough In the hands of the owners and not mere hirelings 

tiArntj ® 


’HE words “English Agriculture” bring to the mind the mental picture of falling rents, starvation wages, 

I ruined outbuildings and tithes unpaid. There is indeed no questiomng the fact that the artisan’s cheap loaf 
I has cost the farmer dear. But if the lesson Cobden had to teach us was, that, with our teeming popula- 
' tion, cereals cannot be grown to pay in the mother country, there is none the less to-day a very real import- 
J ance in English Agriculture which is perhaps only just being understood. It is in the direction of her 
j colonies, of the Britam Beyond the Sea, that agriculture assumes a position of paramount interest, greater 
than it had when wheat was 84 s. a quarter. If mutual annihilation be the ultimate object of the Tariff War 
of nations, our most potent weapon for fighting our enemies and becoming self-supporting -will be a federation of the interests 
of the mother country and her colonial children— not the leastvital result of which will be the development of the limitless 
agricultural resources of the Empire.- 

On the other hand, there are signs that the farmer is realizing that new circumstances call for new methods. If he 
cannot grow cereals to pay, there are branches of farming which will pay— nowhere better— in the mother country, "^ou 
cannot read the ^ty-page article AGRICULTURE contributed to the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
‘ -without realizing how great a stake the agriculturist still has in this country. In horse-breeding and in stock-raising England 
s(3| remains -without a rival. In the article POULTRY FARMING there is an account more than encouraging of the profits 
which are to be made.out of rearing chickens, and one finishes reading -with the conviction that, given thrift and assiduity, the 
countryman who starves on his wheat-crop may keep a horse and gig on his poultry-run. The article FRUIT AND FLOWER- 
FARMING, again, calls much needed attention to the fortunes which await the intelligent cultivator who will but realize 
his opportunities. But jt would be impossible to mention half the articles in the Tenth Edition which, valuable as they are in 
affording the latest statistics,- eriednrage the friends of agriculture to hope for better days. DAIRY FARMING, FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY, HOPS AND HOP-GROWING, are but a few of the subjects dealt with, while to the beautiful 
'science of HORTICULTURE are deyoted^no less than -eighty-four pages. It is in such a study as this last that the 
Index now added to the Encyclopedia "is -qf much service in directing the enquirer to that part of the immense article in 
which he -will find the information desire4,t3f the explanation of some technical term met with in reading. 



. 514 TONS OT NARCISSUS. 

' ’ • ' 

From the Arjicle (8 pace's) hy WILLIAM FREAM, LL.D., 

• ■ F.II.S. . 

Fruit and I: lower Farming.— 

The Scillj-' iskTare important as- pro-riding the main 
source 6f, .Supply -df'lJcnvers to the English markets in the 
early mtintins of the year.-z-vTliLs tradecajo.se almost by ? 
accident,-, for it was about ,jtjic year 1870 that a box of 
narcissi .sent-to Co-fent- Garden hlarket, London, realized 
£l ; and the kno-^vledge of' this fact getting abroad, the 
farmer-s of the isles began collecting -wild bulbs from the 
fields in order to cultivate them and increase their stocks. 
Some ten years, ho-wever, Tlapsed '-before the indu.stry 
promised to become remunerative. In 188-5 a Bulb and 
Flo-wer iLssociation -was established to promote the in- 
■ dustrial gro-wth of flowers. The exports of flowers in that 
■year reached 65 tons, and they -'steadily, increased until 
1893, when they amounted to 450 tons. •; A slight de- 
cline followed, but in 1896 the quantity exported was 
no less than 514 tons. This would represent upwards of 
' 3i million bunches of flowers, chiefly narcissi and ane- 
mones. Bather more than 500 acres are devoted to flower- 
growing in the, isles, by far the greater part of this ar^ 
being assigned to narcissi, whilst anemones, gladioli, 

. marguerites, arum lilie.s, Spanish irises, pinks, and wall- 
flowers are cultivated on a much smaller scale. . . ,. .. 

:- [A^ez'er have romance and commerce been more happily 
- combined than in the Jtinuer trade of the Scilly Isles as it is 
■described in Dr FREAM’S comprehensive Article?}^ ■ 


THE CULTURE OF THE TULIP. 


From the Article (84 pa^es) hy M. T, MASTERS, MJ)., 
F.R.S., and T, MOORE, late of Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. 

Horticulture.— 71 . Tho Tulip (Tulipa 

Gesneriana) is a native of the East, -whence it was introduced 
into Europe about the middle of the 16th century. tu/Zd. 
About the year 1035 its culture was very enmossing ; 
and, indeed, the rage for possessing rare sorts had become so great 
in Holland as to give rise to a strange species of gambling, known 
to the collectors of literaiy and scientific anecdotes by the name of 
Tulmo-mania. At present, though not to be met with in every 
garden, the finer tulips have yet some ardent cultivators, -n-hile 
certain varieties, as the early Hue Van Thol and its allic.s, and the 
double tulips of the Toumesdl type, are much used for general 
garden decoration, and for forcing. Tho latter, however, spring 
from other species of the genus. 

The florists’ varieties of tulips, which have sprung from Tulipa 
Gesneriana, are arranged in separate classes named bizaires, 
byblcemens, and roses, according to their colour and marking. 
Tulips are readily raised from seeds, and tho seedlings when they 
first flower are of one colour, — that is, they are self-coloured. Judged 
by the florists* rules, they are either good or had in form, and pure 
or stained (white or yellow) at the base ; the badly formed and 
stained flowers are thrown away, while the good and pure are grown 
on, these being known as “breeder” tulips. The breeder bulbs 
and their offsets may grow on for years producing only self-coloured 
flowers, but after a time, which is varied and indefinite, some of 
the progeny “ break,” that is, produce flowers -with the -variegation 
which is so much prized. Tho flower is then said to bo “rectified ’ ; 
it is a bizarre when it has a yellow ground marked with purple or 
red, a byhlormen when it has a white ground marked with violet 
or purple, or a rose when it has a white mound marked with ro.se 
colour. One of the most important of tho properties of a fine 
florists’ tulip is that the cup should form, when expanded, from 
half to a third of a hollow hall 
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GARDEN OPERATIONS, 

21. Propagation . — The increase of plants, so far as the 
production of new individuals of particular kinds is con- 
cerned, is one of the most important and constantly 

„ recurring of 

Propaga- . . ° 



tlon. 


op- 

In 


effecting 
processes 
which win 
scribed. 


gardening 
erations. 
this, various 
are adopte^ 
now be de- 


(9) S\j Circumposiiion . — 
AVhen a plant is too high 
or its habit does not con- 
veniently admit of its being 
layered, it maj' often he 
increased by what is called 
circumposition, the soil 
being can-ied up to the 
branch operated on. The 
branch is to be prepared by 
ringing or notching or rviring 
as in layering, and a tem- 
porary stand made to sup- 
port the vessel which is to 
contain the soil. The vessel 
may be a flower-pot sarvn in 
two, so that the halves may 
bo bound together when 
used, or it may be a flower- 
pot or box with a side slit 
which will admit the shoot ; 
this vessel is to be filled com- 
pactly with suitable porons 
earth, the opening at the slit 
being stopped by pieces of 
slate or tile. The earth 
must be kept moist, which 
is perhaps best done by a 
thick mulching of moss, the 
moss being also bound 
closely over the openings in the vessel, and all being kept damp 
by frequent syrin^gs. Reid remarks of this method of propaga 

The above extracts are taken almost at random 
give some idea of the completeness of this, a list of 


tiou that he has effected it with clay and cow-dung, well mixed 
after the bark had been taken off all round, and wrapt about with 
a double or triple swaddling of straw or hay ropes (Scots Gardener . ■ ' 
1721 ). ^ , ’ 

This process is sometimes found very useful in the case of choice ' 
conservatory plants which may be getting too tall'fof' the house 
such as a hue Dracaena (fig. 53) or Tncca. Such a plant may 
be operated on wherever the stem has become firm and woodv • 
the top will not fail to make a fine young specimen plant, which 
might be removed in the course of about twelve months, while 
other shoots would no doubt be obtained from the old stem, which, 
with its head thus reduced, might be. removed to quarters where 
it would not be an eyesore. The head would perhaps require 
steadying if the stem were loaded with a pot or box of soil, as at 
a in the figure. Mr Bain records (Fart. Mag. Dot. xvi. 46) a 
successful experiment of this kind ..with a Draccena Draco which 
was getting too tall for.its position > 

* « * « « '*- « » « t- 

• ■ TriE; GROSSING OF PLANTS. 

‘Some bf ' the most interesting results and. many . 

of the gardener’s' greatest- triiimplis have been obtained 
by hybridization,, i.e.j the mossing two individuals, not of >;• 
the same bat of two distinct species of plants, as, for 
instance, two .species of rhododendron or two species of- 
orchid. It is obvious that hybridization differs more in 
degree than in kind from cross-fertilization. The occiurence 
of hybrids in nature explains the difficulty experienced .by 
botanists in deciding on what is a species, and the widely, d-, 
different limitations "'of the term adopted hy difierentd.; 
observers in the case' of willows, roses, brambles, i c. ’ The'-' 
artificial process is practically the same in hybridization as 
in cross-fertilization, but" usually requires more care. To 
prevent self-fertilization, or the, access’ of insects, it is advis-^ '■ 
able to remove the stamens.'and._^veh:’ the. corolla from the 
flower to - be impregnated, as its owti pollen or.iliat of •a-’: 
flower of the same species is often found to. be “ prepotent.” . 
There are, however, cases, e.g., some passion-flowers -and 
rhododendrons, iff ‘"which a flower is more or less ste^e 
with its owm, but' ?^tile - with foreign pollen, eveiv'-when'’’’ 
this is from a distinrt species.- •• - 


01; from the 84!-page''Article HORTtGUXiTtftlE.. . To 
its principal conteritsure here quoted,. 


Achlmencs. 

Agave. 

Almond. 

Aloe. 

Amaryllis. 

Anemone. 

Annuals. 

Antirrhinum. 

Apple. 

Apricot. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. 
Asparagus. 

Auricula. 

Azalea. 

Bean, kidney. 
Bedding plants. 

Beet. 

Begonia. 

Biennials. 

Boilers for heating. 
Borecole. 

Bottom heat. 
Bouvardia. 

Broccoli. 

Brussels sprouts. 
Budding. 

Buds. 

Cabbage, . 

Cactus. 

Caladium. 

Calceolaria. 

Calendar, gardening. 
Camellia. 

Capsicum. 

Cardoon. 

Carnation. 

Carrot. • 

Cauliflower. 

Celeriac. 


Celery. . 

Cherry, j 
Chicory.^ 

Cliives. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cineraria, 

Coleus. 

Composts. 

Conservatory. 

Corn-salad. 

Correa. 

Cranberry. 

Cress, Indian, water. 
Crocus. 

Crown imperial. 
Cucumber, 
Cucumber house. 
Culinary herbs. 
Currant. 

Cuttings. 

Cyclamen. 

Dahlia. 

Delphinium. 

Dracrena. 

Edgings, walk. 

Egg plant. 

Endive. 

Erica. 

Eucharis. 

Fencing. 

Ferns. 

Fertilization. 

Fig- , 

Flavounng herbs. 
Flowers. 

Forcing. 

Frames. 

French bean. 

Fruit borders. 


Fruits. 

Fuchsia. 

Furnaces. V 

Garden. 

Gardener’s house. 
Gardening calendar. ^ 
Garlic, ' 'V, 

Garnishing herbs,'-- - 
Germination. ‘ 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia.- 

Gooseberiy. 

Gourd. 

Grafting. 

Grape, 

Greenhouse. 
Greenhouse plants. 
Hazel nut. 

Heat, bottom. 

Heating apparatus. 
Heliotrope. 

Herbs, kitchen. 
Hollyhock. 
Horseradish. 
Hot-houses. 

Houses, plant. 

Hyacinth. 

Hybridization. 

Hygrometiy. 

Implements. 

Indian cress. 

Iris. 

Jerusalem artichoke. 
Kale. 

Kidney bean. 

Kitchen garden. 

Kohl Kabi. 

Lamb’s lettuce. 
Lawns. 


Leaves. 

Leek. 

Lettuce. 

Lily. 

Lobelia. 

Manures. 

Medlar. 

Melon. 

Melon house. 
Mesembryanthemum. *' 
Moisture for plants. 
Mulberry, 
ilushroom. 

Mushroom house. 
Mustard. 

Narcissus. 

Nasturtium. 

Nectarine. 

New Zealand spinach. ' 
Nut. ; . 

Oca. -* ♦ 

Onion. •7,*. - 
Orach. * V > 

Orange. 

Orchard house, trees /dj-. 
Orchids. ' 

Oxalis. .. . " 

Pieony. 

Palms. 

Pansy. 

Parsnip. * ’ • . . 

Pea. •’ ' ' ' 

Peach. ‘ . 

Peacli bouse. ' 

Pear, 

Pelargonium. 

Pentstemon. 

Perennials. 

Petunia. 


Plilox, 

Pine-apple. 

Pitfery.. 

Pink. . • 

Pits. ■ 

Planting. . ' 

Pleasure ground. . 
Plum. *. 

Poinsettia./j'. fv' 
Polyanthus: - 
Potato. : 

Potentilla. . /,*, ■ * ' 
Potting. • ' ‘ ' 

Primrose. 

Primula. '' - I', 

Propagation. 
Pruning. ; 

Pumpkin, '.-i 
Pyrethrum. 

Quince. . 

Radfsh. 

Rampien, 

Ranunculus. 

- Raspberry. 

• Reversion. 
Rhododendron. 
Rhubarb. 

Richardia. 

Ringing. 

Rocambole. ^ 

Roots, pruning. 
Rose. 

Salsafy,, - . 
Sahia. • • • 
Savoy. . • • ; 
Scarlet runner:, 
Scorzonera. 

Sea-kale. 


Seed. . 

Selectioik. * * • •;*: : 

ShaUof . v'* ’ 4 

r Shrubs.*': jvv x:.\; 

'■Bkirr’et. * 

.•Soih" ' Vv 

Son^el. .. »-• 

Spinach, ’^ew.-.Zf^&'d^* 

• mountaip..-v.. A* i .1" 
-Sports. ' 

Spur pruning.*' 
h Store-room, fruit. - • 
Stove plants. 
Strawberry. 

Tomato. 

Tools. 

Training. ^ ’ 

Transplanting. ■ ^ 

Trees, ornamental.-'.'- ’ 
Tulip. 

Turnip. ' ' 

Tumip-cabbage. 

Tydsea. • . 

Vegetable marrow. 
Vegetables. 

Ventilation. - . , 

Vine. 

Vinery, ‘ 

Walks. . 

Walls, garden, 

Walnut. ' I..--; ' 

Water-cress. • '* • ’ ' 
• Watering.* 

Water supply. 

Witloef. 

Yam, Chinese. 


iT/te Article POULTRY AND POULTRY FARMING is pagesygives a most encouraging sketch of an industry 

^ steadily reviving in England.\ - , 
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WHERE COTTON WILL GROW. 


Frorr. lie Ariidc (50 ps^es) Iv V/. FREAfJ, LL.D., and 
■CHARLES V/. DARKEY, Pk.D. 

Agriculture.— Cotton is limited bj 

climatic conditions to the States south of latitude 37’ X. 
The es-ontial features of the climate in this section are the 
Ion;: tvann .'■eason and the peculiarv distribution of the 
ntirjfall. Cotton is a sun plant. Fluctuations in yield 
fier acre in a given place are less in the case of cotton than 
in any other product of the soil ; in other ivords, a certain 
amount of sunlight produces a certain amount of cotton. 
This may be due to the greater uniformity of all the 

■ climatic conditions obtaining in the cotton belt; but the 
detertnining condition as between different sections is the 
amount of light and heat distributed over the required 

,_nuinl<er of months. This period is ordinarily measured by 
thj5 date of the last killing frost in the spring and of. the. 
earlic.st fro.st in the fall. Cotton-picking may be extended 

■ far iiito the winter, but the first killing frast stops the 
acstive growth of the plant, and by killing *{he blossoms 
and young bolls puts an end to the product^ of cotton 
for that season. Cotton requires for its dev^k^ment from 

... si.v to seven months of favourable groudng weather. It 
, thrives in -a warm atmosiAere, even in a very hot one, 
y/provided it is moist and the transpiration docs not overtax 
the Ueaves. The plant requires, however, an abundant 
supply -of moisture during the growing stage. A rainfall 
lincreii.siug' from the spring to the middle of summer and 
then decreasing to autumn js luobably the most favourable 
conSlfion. fp.r, t^e pfoductioh of this crop. These are 
j.^eSa^P’ the conditions that prevail in t^ , cotton States. 
T-^Ubtton-^TOvrs more or less successfully on^early all Wnd5 
of soil Vjthin this" climatic belt. ' Light saiiS^soDs, loams,. 
heayj\ clays, and sandy “ bottom lands ” "^ll aU grow it, 

‘ ' tnougli not •nith equal success. S^ndy-.aipla'nds produce a 
short stalk, which, hp^s fairly well. Clay and" bdttom 
lands grow a plant” of large size, yielding less lint in pro- 
portion. F.The bpst '.soils, for cotton are the medium grades 
of loam,. ..The coftqh soil should be of a quality to main- 
tain very-’unifotm'cohditions of moisture. Sudden varia- 
[■./.tions in ’tbe .iuiipunrt .of water supplied injure the plant 
•h.'d'ccidedhv V A’l^bdy soil does not retain water; a clay 
sbil maintains too much moisture and causes the plant to 
take on''tTO?j'a.hk'a.gro'ivth. The best soil for cotton, there- 
„ -fore, is a deep, 'well-drained loam". . . 

, ^T/ie AfdicLe AGptCULTtniE.re'views at great length the 
; 'home and colonial. j^rs)sj>ecls of . farmingY\ 


THE VARIETIE#?b'F ENGLISH HOPS. 

■r“= 


At 


' From the Article (5 p&^es) by WILLIAM FREAM, 
LL.D., F.E.S. 

-Hops and Hop-growing’. — 

the beginning of the 19th centu^ there' 'tvere ^9,(),^arishes 
' in Kent in which hops were cultivated. "A 'cenfury later, 
out of -the 413 parishes in the county, as many as 331 
included hop plantations. The hops gro'wn in Kent are 
' dassified in the markets as “East Kents,” “Bastard. East 
.’ Kents,” r'-i^JIid Kents,” and “Wealds,” according -io the 
district of the. county in which they are produced. The 
relative values of these four divisions follow in the same 
t order. East Kents making the- highest and Wealds the 
lowest rates. These di-visiohs- agree in the main with 
those defined by- geological formations. Thus “East 
. Kents ” are grewn-upoh. the Chalk, and especially on the 
■; Outcrop of the" soils of the London Tertiaries upon the 


Chalk. “Bastard East Kents” are produced on alluvial 
soil and soils formed by admixtures of loam, clay loams, 
chalk, marl, and clay from the Gault, Greensand, and 
Chalk formations. “ Mid Kents ” are derived principally 
from the Greensand soils and outcrops of the London Ter- 
tiaries in the upper part of the district. “Wealds ” come 
from soils on the Weald Clay, Hastings Sand, -and Tun- 
bridge Wells Sand. As each “ pocket ” of hops must be 
marked -n-ith the owner’s name and the parish in which 
they -n'ere gro'wn, buyers of hops can, 'without much 
trouble, ascertain from which of the four divisions hops 
come, especially if they have the map of the hop-growing 
parishes of England, which gives the name of each parish. 
There has been a considerable rearrangement of the hop 
plantations in Kent within recent years. Common 
varieties, as Colegate’s, Jones’s, Grapes, and Prolifics, have 
been grubbed, and Goldings, Bramlings, and other choice 
kinds planted in their places. The variety known as 
Tuggle’s, a hea'vy-cropping though slightly coarse hop, has 
been much planted in the Weald of Kent, and in parts of 
Mid Kent where the soil is suitable. In very old hop 
gardens, where there has been no change of plant for fifty 
or even one hundred years in some instances, except from 
the gradual process of filling up the places of plants that 
have died, there has been replanting -with better varieties 
and varieties ripening in more convenient succession ; and, 
generally speaking, the plantations have been levelled up in 
this -respect to suit the demand for bright hopsof finequality. 
A recent classification of the varieties of Englishhops arranges 
them in three groups — (1) early varieties (e.g., Prolific, 
Bramling, Amos’s Early Bird) ; (2) mid-season or main- 
cropvarieties (e.y.,Farnham AVhitebine, Tuggle’s, Old Jones’s, 
Golding) ; (3) late varieties {e.g., Grapes, Colgate’s). ,. . . 

[A specially interesting contribution to the Tenth Edition 
isthe Article AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, of ii pages, 
'which records the great advances made in mechanical 
ploughing, cultivating, and harvesting implements.'] 


THE CLIMATIC VALUE OF TREES. 


From the Article (17 pages) by W. SCHLIDH, C.I.E., F.B.S., 
Professor of Forestry, Cooper’s Hill College. 

Forests and Forestry. — In the 

economy of man and of nature forests are of direct and 
indirect value, the former chiefly through the produce 
which they yield, and the latter through the influence 
which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of mois- 
ture, the stability of the soil, the healthiness and beauty 
of a country, and allied subjects. The indirect utility 
■win be dealt -with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation 
is, throughout the year, exposed to the full effect of sun 
and air currents, and the climatic conditions which are 
produced by these agencies. If, on the other hand, a 
I piece of land is covered ■with a growth of plants, and 
especially with a dense crop of forest vegetation, it enjoys 
the benefit of certain agencies, which modify the effect of 
sun and -n-ind on the soil and the adjoining layers of air. 
These modifjdng agencies are as follows : (1) The crowns 
of the trees intercept the rays of the sun, and the falling 
' rain obstructs the movement of air currents, and reduces 
\ radiation at night; (2) the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
augmented by certain plants which grow in the shade of 
j the trees, form a layer of mould, or humus, which protects 
j the soil against rapid changes of temperature, and greatly 
influences the movement of water in it ; and (3) the roots 
of the trees penetrate into the soil in aU directions, and 
bind it together. The effects of these agencies have been 
observed from ancient times, and ■widely diffiering views 






.-jriato by C. litid, in, haw, N.IS.' OxrOED Dow.v Eam. 

Isi Prize, Boyal Agricultural Society’s Show, York, 1000. Tlie jjroperty of, and bred by, Mr James T. Hobbs, JIaisey Hamilton, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

The Tenth Edition contains numerous illustrations of the various breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, etc. 
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Tlie day of guesswork in farming hr 
passed. In every detail of agriculture, 
skill alone is of small account unless 


reinforced by knowledge. 


To the 


progi’essive farmer the Encyclopcrdia 
Jjritannica is a .mine of valuable 


The farm-seeker who cannot buy but must 
lease, using his capital to work the farm, 
■u-iU obtain valuable hints from the 
Tenth Edition if he reads the articles 
LANDLORD AND TENANT, RENT, 
AGRARIAN LAWS. He will save 


'information. 


The ' long article 


AGRICULTURE (126 pa.g^es) 
'-‘.•gives. the. fullest information 
.- on all matters vital to the- ' 
farmer, whetlier a^t ' borne 
'•.br,>:;,abroad, •.- .Tlie'' soils, 


FOUR 

REASONS 


:>J.'Tbp', climate,, the grains • 

' -;.,'grcnXnv ■ the • imple- , . 

ments used, in <>ther . - i', 
■'•"countries afe-ud.:'"t.;;‘; 
scribed in tlioA . 
Tenth Edition. - 


WHY 


money, too, if he reads in the 
volumes all written there on 
farm buildings in the article 
AGRICULTURE, and about 
machinery and tools, &c., 
under AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY, He 


aV'lf’he tries 

to grow cereals, . .'j., . 

.. . - ■ ‘ • •^ /-y-. , T 

;/"/;lf.V-liij.;;’is 'e-ven-' to 

;^''a ■ batoyivihgg : p VP I 

••;from -•■his'-.-riildiistry,- ^ ^ 

tit is \.esstmtiiii;r.that 

he - should read mil he BRlTy^ 

can. on the subject: such 
articles as WHEA’i’, MAIZE, 

BARLEY, OATS, MILDEW, , - 

■WEEVIL. And to aU sub- 
jects of fanning — POUJ-TRY, 
GRASSES, BEES,; HONEY, 
wax', CATTLE, DAIRY, .CIDER, 

SHEEP, MILK, BUTTER, CHEESE, 
FRUIT AND FLOWER FARillNG, 
'BREEDS AND BREEDING, he will 
.■’find articles devoted in the Tenth Edition. 


THE., FARMER 

/:':,• SHOULD 
■. „ . READ 


THE 


ENOYOLOP/EDIA 

BRITANNIOA 


should read carefully 
the articles GUANO 
and MANURES, 
and that on 
IRRIGATION. 


And he must 
not forget what 
ever-increasing 
value the timber of 
England • has. The 
cultivation of trees can 


NlUA be closely studied in the 

Encyclopcedia Britannica 
in the articles FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY, FOREST 
ADMINISTRATION, ARBORI- 
CULTURE, SAWMILLS; and 
articles on the trees, OAK, ELM, 
PINE, FIR are important to those 
who wotdd profit by timber. If the 
farmer turns to market - gardening, 
he should read HORTICULTURE, an 
article which is nearly 100 pa.ges long. 


INDUSTRIES 


Welare more Industrious than our fathers, because In the present time the fundf destined tor -the m tnH, t 

maintenance of Idleness, than they mre Jm or three centurJ^'J^Z 


HE ifldustnal stde of human activity is at once the least obvious as .it is the most essential to all, of- us. We 
are apt to forget Industry, that sleepless giant who toils week in and week dut, evei 7 mona/everV year 
to supply our daily needs. The young debutante dressing herself in dainty muslin for a garden’ party forget* 
^e cotton operative who spends her days amid a’ clang of machinery in order (^'supply the delicate 'fabric. 
As we gather round the bright fire and luxuriously heap on the coals, we forget the patient miner' toiling 
through the hours of sunlight in the bowels of the earth, wearily picking, out the lumps we so lavishly bfipi. 
^ Every match struck to light a cigar or pipe, every lump; of sugar melted in a cup of tea, the spo'onf^tli 
which we stir it, the sug^-b^in, the tea-pot,— all represent for those who think the picture of ceaseless human tod;.' -.No dne^ 
not even the least itnagpnative of us, can fail to feel an interest in the mdus^al .side of life, and in the 'paged' 'nf tl^e 
Encyclopsedia Britanmca all the poetry of Industrialism lies open to the reader.' it^re in the Tenth Edison he \viil fitid 
every trade described, tte past and present of every industry related. By the magic of 'its pages he.'.CM at -wil’r be transported 
to the noisy iron foundries of the Midlands, to the indigo plantations of Rajputana, to the .fea-^garddns -bf Assam f or he -Caii 
descend ■with the miner into the earth, or help the mechamc to forge some huge gun at the Elsrmck "Works. ■ . 

There have been grouped together below a few representative extracts from some of the couritlesb.' subjects •of.-in&dtriai 
interest which are dealt with in the Tenth Edition. To make a selection more comprehensive would have ,been'imp6'ssible-j 
for the object of this pamphlet is to show the reader how each department of human activity, each country ; .bacfi':^cieiic'e^ 
each creed, each achievement of the engineer or the electrician, of the musician or the author, receives ■iialn.v.r.ii-.^e'.ti'i'i'iti;; uii 
in the pages of the- Encyclopmdia Britannica, Not one, but many pamphlets would '.have/to be filled to m.-.lte it nifs-ib!!: 
for the reader to understand how ■vast a library of reference on every subject he acquires in- ih'eVTenth E^tibii.-v. ,,, 



A MIRACLE OF SPEED. 

From the Article (2 pages) by THEODORE L DE VINNE, 
Author of “ The Invention of Printing.” 

Printing Presses.—. The Botary 

Art Press (first made by R. Hoe & Co. for the printing of- 
the illustrated formes of the Century Magazine) is simpler 
and more manageable. Sixty-four electro-typed plates, 
curved and attached to a cylinder about 30 inches , in 
diameter, are inked by 16 rollers. Impression is made' 
against a cylinder of similar size -which revolves at the' 
same rate of speed. The sheets are fed by hand. Unlike 
all other hand-fed cylinders, this machine has no lost 
motion, for printing is continuous. Although it does four 
times the "work of the stop-cylinder, the rotation of the ' 
cylinder is no faster, and the quahty of the press-work' is 
really superior. For printing the plain type pages and 
advertising pages of this magazine a simpler form, of web, 
press is used, which is not so rapid as the web press of.' 
newspapers ; but it performs more operations and does 
more accurate work. At every revolution it puts on the 
delivery-table 64 pages in exact register, truly cut, folded, 
and ready for the binder. Small cylinder machines are 
also made for printing cards, numbered railway tickets, 
pamphlets, stock and market reports, proofs for proof- 
readers, matrixes for stereotype plates, and for aluminium 
plates to be printed by lithographic process. Improve- 
ments in cylinders for book-work have been made by 
several European mechanicians. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 Marinoni exhibited a perfecting cylinder 
which printed at one revolution at a rapid rate two colours 
on either side of the sheet. Alauzet and Voirin, of Paris, 
Rochstrop and Schneider-Nachf, of Dresden, Konig and 
Bauer, of Oberzell, and Schelter and Giesecke are makers 
of approved book and job printing machines 

r The history of printing is given in the thirty-page Article 

TmORAPHY. See also TYPE-SETTING MACHINES, 
ENGRAVING, ELECTRO-METALLURGY, NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOK-PRINTING.'] 


. TliE :m • '■ 

■From thcAriitie (l 2:pkgeiy'^ JAMES PATON. 

Blfeachingii^t ..'''v-E'.. 'f the two great staples, 
cotton and linen, to the 'whitening of which the art of the 
bigachef is; directed,, cotton' isTh'ejnore easily and oxp.edi; 
tiously bleached. ..The ■Rasig'iof. all vegetable fibres is 
cellulose or ligneous 413306, Xpure white substance, and it 
'is to obtain this body in o'" state- pf, purity, 'free'.from. the 
resinous matter naturally a^feiated'.swjth.it- 
from adventitious impurities’ '.'imparted, ifi -the;'' jtpcess';,'' 
of spinning and weaving, thaii.ds the^ 'objecf'-'of .-blOaOh- ' 
ing. The operations, althoilgb 'apparently complex and 
numerous, are essentially • simple/'-' 
repeated, and the greatest variety^io.f .ii'.-'.a.ii if 
with the finishing of clotli, which 'isa'n.'realrty^i'a ;'separate . 
industry, frequently conducted in;,fctinct' establishments^^ 
•under the name of calendering, -aiid finishing Jworksr.. 
Bleaching proper resolves itself .;;intt).. "washing with suit-t-/ 
able detergents, and subjecting'^he'c washed material 'to ' 
the influence of chlorine, 'Rvhereby- the colouring matter.*' 
either belonging 'to the fibre or imparted to it is oxidized 
and discharged. 

ChemicIcing.-^'Wh.en the pre-vious processes have been 
efficiently carried out, the cloth "will, at this point, have 
attained a considerable appearance of whiteness and purity. 
The “chemicking" or liquoring with bleachin'g-po-wder 
which it now undergoes - is conducted in a similar manner 
to the souring abeady described. The chemick is used as 
weak as possible,: the '■ solution varying from to Tw. 
(sp. gr. l'000625"4b' 1-00125) according to. the weight and 
condition of .the cloth under treatment. It is run through 
this liquor, gently squeezed, and piled up for four or. six 
hours. It is then squeezed and washed.* '.'i 

White Sour . — After lying in the chemick the goods are 
again washed and squeezed, and afterwards soured in 
machine with sulphuric acid, used at a strength of about 
4° Tw. (sp. gr. 1-020), and piled up for a perid^-^bT^ least 



What are Alligator Squeezer, Bloomy, Puddling, Spiegeleisen, Tromps, Seraing Scale, Tuyere, Kidney Ore? 

See the eighty-one page Article lEONin the Tenth Edition. 
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three hours. Thereafter, in order thoroughly to esrpel all 
acid, the goods are tv, "ice vashed, and finally squeezed, 
vrhich concludes the operation of bleaching proper. The 
^lico should noiv present a snov-white aspect, and should 
DC fit to take the most delicate shades of colonr 'U'ben it is 
to ho used for printing pjurposes 

[0/7 this subject should be also read the toij/age Article 

CALICO-PRItaiNG in Vol. 4 .] 


200,000 TONS-A-YEAR PER FURNACE. 


miner requires an explosive, and a means of firing the 
charge at the bottom of the hole vhich vill give him time 
to escape. Twenty years ago gunpowder was the only 
explosive in common use in mines, but at the present day 
its place has been taken to a very large extent by mix- 
tures containing nitro-glycerin or gun-cotton. The powder 
used for blasting in mines usually contains less 
saltpetre than that which is employed for sport- 
ing or military purposes. The following is an 
analysis of mining powder by Captain Noble and Sir F. 
Abel : — 


From the Article {20\ pages) ly H. j.L HOWE, Professor of 
Metallurgy, Columbia University.' 

Iron and Steel. — . . . . . . In the last ten 
years of the 19th century alone the cost of labour in many 
important processes was reduced by about one-balf, with- 
out reducing wages. Processes for" obtaining wrought 

• iron and steel “ direct ’’.from the ore lost their 'immediate, 
though not wholly their prospective, imptortaiice,. and at 
■ the present time nearly, all the ore which is mined is 
, converted into piig-iron in the iron blast-furnace. Chiefly 

'■! arid by the mse of more powerful blowing 

. engines and hot-blast stoves, and of better arrangements 
for cooling . and so protecting the lower part of the 
furaace, the .production of the blast-furnace was in- 
creased, until the ayerage production of a single Carnegie 
furnace in i902, some 2D0,006.tons per annum, was greater 
. than that of all the United States fumace.s in 1830,' and 
ten tiraas that of 1820, and was one*{oprfli.that of the 
whole ■^vorld -in 1800,- . Byvsing the wasbs’ gases .of the 
. .i^st-Tumace in gas* eiigines’ their importance as sources of 
power has been greatly increased, so .t^t. esfablishments 
Vin which the rolling mills and other .machinhiy adjoin the j 
’b]ast-fumace.s, and therefore can . be' driven by such j 
engines, will be given a new and .often an. irresistible | 
-'advantage over their competitors!. The use of great 
“mixers” to lessen the irregularities in the .composition 

• of the pig iron as it issues from .the blast-furnace enables 
^the Bessemer proce.ss to be. applied. directly to that iron, 

■fi^thout alloiving it to solidify and thus to dissipate its: 
.'.'-heatf •and.-tllis i.same procedure is coming into use for the 
. open-hearth attd .tentatively for the puddling process. The 
• capacity o£;a sin^e .Be-sserner converter has become as 
‘ .mueV as 20 .ton£t’'and that of the open-hearth furnace 100 
' tons, and owing to'fhe'-car casting .system and other im- 
prbveinents .'{he* production of a smgle pair of Bessemer 
'.•■converters reaches \6Cr*000 tons per month — a rate forty- 
■; four -times that 'of 1870, and more than thrice that of 
1880. In some Bessemer works not only is the iron never 
allowed to cool between its entry into the blast-furnace 
; in tbe state of ore and its delivery from the rolling mill 
in the form of rails or even of billets, but in this progress 
it undergoes no true beating by extraneous fuel, save in 
the blast-furnace itself, for the pig iron furnishes its own 
calorific pwwer in the Bessemer converter, and the only 
other furnace treatment, that of “soaking,” merely 
equalize-r-the heat of the ingot, and prevents its escape 

'•''without adding to it ■ 

r "iiie Tenth Edition also contains -Articles under the 

headings IRON (81 fiac'cs), IRON (THERAPEUTIC USES 
0F),.I.1ETALLUR0Y, ORE-DRESSINO, &^c., dealing -a/ith 

the subject 

BLASTING FUSES. 

, Frorr. the Article (40 pages) by C. LE NEVE FOSTER, 

. ! . jD.b'c., FEE., H.M. InsjKctor of Mines. 

Mining". .In addition to these tools the 


Saltpetre 61 '66 

Potassium sulphate 0-12 

„ chloride O'l'l 

Sulphur 15-06 

Carbon 17-93 

Hj-drogen 0-66 


O.-cygen 2-23 

Ash 0-59 

AVater 1-61 


100-00 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-boles, and provided with a central bole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 

forward with some success 

Gun-cotton per se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
nitrates, such as the nitrates of barium and potassium, 
and known as cotton powder, tonite, and potentite, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gun-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring to be thawed in cold weather. 
As in the case of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
blasting, and to destroy any possible remnants by firing 
off a detonator in any bottom or “ socket ” which cannot 
with certainty be pronounced free from danger 

, . [For interesting historical notes oti the discovery, use, 
■and working of metals, see the Articles METALS and 
METALLUROY.] 


THE QOLOURS OF COTTONS. 


From the Article (10 pages) by J, J, HUMMEL, F.I.O., Prof, 
of Dyeing, Yorhhire College, Leeds. 

Dyeing On the other hand, a given fibre, 

e.g., cotton, behaves quite differently in dyeing towards 
various colouring matters. Some of these are not at all 
attracted by it, and are incapable of being used as dye- 
stuffs for cotton. For others cotton exhibits a marked 
attraction, so that it is readily dyed by mere steeping in 
a hot solution of the colouring matter. Again, for other 
colouring matters cotton has little or no attraction, and 
cannot be dyed with them until it has been previously 
impregnated or prepared with a metallic salt, tannic acid, 
or some other agent which is capjable of combining with 
the colouriag matter and precipitating it as an insoluble 
coloured compound -within or upon the fibre. 

This arrangement of the colouring matters in natural 
chemical groups is well suited for the requirements of the 
chemist, but another classification is that based on the 
mode of their application in dyeing. This is much simpler 
than the previous one, and being better adapted for the 
practical puqjoses of tbe dyer, as weU as for explaining 
the various methods of d3’eing, it is preferred for this 
article. According to this arrangement colouring matters 
are clas-sified under the following groups; — 1. Acid 
Colours. 2. Basic Colours. 3. Direct Colours. 4. De- 
velopjed Colours. 5. Mo-rdant Colours. 6. Miscellaneous 
Colours. 7. Mineral Colours. 
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Mordant Colofirs.— The colouring matters of this class indude 
some of the most important dyestufl's employed, since they furnish 
many colours remarkable for their fastness to light, washing, and 
other influences. Employed by themselves. Mordant Colours are 
usually of little or no value as dyestuffs, because, with some excep- 
tions, either they are not attracted by the fibre, particularly in the 
case of cotton, or they only yield a more or less fugitive stain. 
Their importance and value as dyestuffs are due to the fact that 
they act like weak acids and have the property of combining with 
metallic oxides to form insoluble coloured compounds termed 
“lakes,” which vary in colour according to the metallic oxide or 
salt employed. The most stable lakes are those in which the 
colouring matter is combined with two metallic oxides, a sesqui- 
oxide and a monoxide — c.g., alumina and lime. 


The STATunAL M:oKDA^’T Coloues.— It is interesting to note 
that nearly all the natural or vegetable dyjstuffs employed belong 
to the class of Mordant Coloure, the most important of these 
being included in the follomng list Cochineal Peach- 
wood, Sapanwood, Liniawood, Camwood, Barwood, Sandersioood, 
Old Fustic, Young Fustic, Quercitron Bark, Persian Berries, Weld, 
Logwood. 


In the following list, the most important artificial Mordant 
Colours are arranged according to the coloiu they give in con- 
junction with the aluminium mordant, unless otherwise indicated. 
Those which dye the animal fibres, even without mordants, are 
given in italics ; some are Direct Coloui-s possessing mordant-dyeing 
properties, others are sulphonie acid derivatives of Alizarin Colours, 
suitable for wool but not for cotton. 

Bed. — Alizarin, Anthrapurpurin, Elavopurpurin, Purpurin, 
Alizarin Bordeaux, Alizarin Garnet E, Alizarin JIaroon, 
Alizarin S, Cloth Bed, Diamine Fast Bed, Anthracene Bed. 
Orange and Yellow. — Alizarin Orange, Alizarin Orange 6, 
Alizarin Yellow paste. Alizarin Yellow A, Alizarin Yellow 

C, Anthracene Yellow, Galloflavin, Fxistin, Alizarin Yellow 
GG, Alizarin Yellow B, Diamond Flavin G, Chrome Yellow 

D, Crumpsall Yellow, Fast Yellow, Diamond Yelloio, Benzo 
Orange R, Cloth Orange, Carbazol Yellow, Chrysamine. 

Green. — Coerulein, Cojrulein S, Alizarin Green S, Fast Green 
(Fe), FTaphthol Green (Fe), Dioxin (Fe), Garabine (FeJ, 
Azo Green, Gallanil Green, Alizarin Green G and B, Acid 
Alizarin Green, Alizarin Cyanine Green, Diamond Green. 
Blue. — Alizarin Blue, Alizarin Blue S, Alizarin Cyanine, 
Anthracene Blue, Brilliant Alizarin Blue, Alizarin Indigoi 
Blue S, Acid Alizarin Blue, Brilliant Alizarin Cyamrw,- 
Alizarin Saphirole, Gallanilide Blue, Delphinc Blue, Oalla- 
minc Blue, Cclestine Blue, Chrome Blue, Gallazine A, 
Phcnocyaninc, Core'ine. 

Purple and Violet. — Gallein, Galloeyanine, Chrome Violet. • • \ 

Broton. — Anthracene Bro\vn, Chromogen, Cloth Broum, Diartiond 
Brown, Alizarin Broum, Fast Brown. .• 

Black. — Alizarin Black, Diamond Black, Alizarin. Blue Black; 
Alizarin Cyanine Black, Alizarin Fast Grey, Chromotropi. •' 


'THE ART OF THE GLASS-BLOWER. 


\Tur?i to the illustrated Article on TEXTILES, . V.qI. 
23 , and rcad^ the mteresting history there given of the-art 
of weavhtg.^ - 


From the Articles (32 p3^es) by ALEX, NESBITT, JAMES 
BATON, C. HEATH WILSON, HARRY J. POWELL, and 
LEWIS F. DAY. 


Glass. — In 1870 the colours available 

and used for English table-glass were ruby, canary-yellow, 
emerald-green, dark peacock-green, light peacock-blue, 
dark purple-blue, and a dark purple. About that year 
the “ Jackson ” table-glass was made in a light, dull green 
glass, similar to that used in stained glass as “white,” 
containing a wealth of bubbles and interesting irregu- 
larities. Owing to these so-called defects the glass only 
appealed to a very select circle. The dull green, com- 
monly know as “pale green,” was followed successively 
by amber, white opal, blue opal, straw ojral, sea-green, 
horn colour, and various pale tints of soda-lime glass, 
ranging from yellow to blue. Experiments have also 
been tried with a violet-coloured glass, a violet opal, a 
transparent black, and with glasses shading from red to 
blue, red to amber, and blue to green. Touches of 


colour have been added to vessels in course of manu- ■ 
facture by means of seals of molten glass, applied like 
sealing-wax; or by causing vessels to wrap themselves 
round with threads or coUs of coloured glass. By the 
application of a pointed iron hook, while the glass is still ; 
ductile, the parallel coils can be distorted into bends, ■" 
loops, or zigzags. 

The surface of vessels may be rendered lustrous by 
rolling the hot glass on metallic- leaf, or iridescent, by the 
deposition of metallic tin, or by; the corrosion-.caused by 
the chemical action of acid' fumesi. . gilding and enamel 
decoration are applied to vessels vrhen cold, and fixed by 
heat. Cutting and engra'ving are produced by pressing 
the surface of vessels against the edge of wheels revolving 
on horizontal spindles. “Cutting” wheels range from 
18 inches to 3 inches in diameter, and are made of iron 
for grinding, stone for smoothing, and wood for polishing. 

“ Engraving ” .-wheels are small, ranging from 1 inch to ’ 
I inch, and are* made of copper. It is the fashion to run 
dow “ cutting ” as a form of, decoration. . .As, however,.' 
“cutting’^ brings out one .-of the intrinsic- .'beauties Of 
potash-lead glass, namely, its' remarkable power^ of .reflect- 
ing and refracting light, the reason that it is decried must 
be on the .ground of jnisapplication, rather than unfi tness;, ;'; 
The fault probably lies in cutting too deeply and tdo" ' 
lavishlj'. When a vessel is smothered vuth cutting," form 
disappears in sparkle. . The, true use of engraving'.-.is to 
add interest to vessels' by means of ‘coats-of-arms/'imono- - 
grams, inscriptions, an'd 'graCeful’' outlines. The .improper, 
but 'too common, use’ 'of etigra-f'mg is to hide defective' 
material'. "T '''1: J" ' ' a-'-'V.’ 

The Tnfiu^ce,- exerted 'hy-pubiic ■ taste upon 'glass- 
blowing has not' always been' conducive to the 'best hir^. 
terests' of the. -craft. . Some instances are sufficiently,;' 
curious to’ tJes'erye -notice. Large, numbers of shades for < 
gas; oil, -' and- electric ' light, as well as bowls for flower- 
■•vases, were rendered," decorative by allo-wing thg edges : 
of' the 'mdhths, whUe'- still ductile, to arrange them'selfes ^ 
in natural- folds. The discrinninating public thought these 
natural folds to be too irregula'r; and certain mamifacturers . 
promptly introduced a machine, closely resemblin^ri-’A; 
guillotine, which crimped the folds witli mathemMc^' ' 
precision. This curious distrust of " natural- irre^mrity- 
has had the effect of, to a great extent,- Spoiling opal -glass; . 


[7« the Articles ANNEALING, MjliR0,R',' •XELESCOREj ; 
BOTTLE, WAVE THEORY, .aztd , MV RAiNQIf/V^/tslah^^^^^ 
tJie Venetian Lagoon which wasf:ffe..-firlhflace,pf'0re 
Venetian glass-trade), will be -.foi^./viady. interesting- 
details of glass manufacture, ancient ariS- rhodem.'^ ... 


THE HAND MULE. 


From the Article (26 pages) by ISAAC WATTS, Ghaiman 
of Cotton Supply Association, Manchester. 

Cotton.-^ The mule, in its structure 

and operation, is a compound of' the -spinning frame 
and of Hargreaves’ jenny; from which circumstance it 
probably received its name. '-It contains a system .df 
rollers like-'that . .belonging -to the throstle; but the 
attenuated roving, a.s it issues from between the rollers,' 
is trvisted by the action of the spindles, which,, in the 
mule, are mounted . on a movable carriage 'that recedes 
from the rollers a little faster than the roving is delivered 
by them. The mode of putting the t-wist in by rnea-ns 
of the spindles is exactly the same as in the jenny;. and 
in fact resembles the most ancient method of usiag';| 
spinning spindle, ■'^^^len a sufficient length of yarn . 0 : 
a “ stretch ” had been spun, the rollers and spindles 'wert 
stopped, the yarn coiled round the. bare, spindles was 


For the history of the art of EMBROIDERY see extract on p. Ill of this review. 
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unwound, or “backed off,” as it is technically called, the i 
faller was put down by the spinner and the “ nose ” of the 
cop, and the spindles turned during the run in of the 
carriage with sufficient quickness to wind the spun yam 
on the top of the yam already wound on the spindles. 
"^1100 the spindle points hare been brought by the 
running in of the’ carriage within- a short distance of the 
deli%-ery rollers, the Toirers- aiid'^indles are again set in 
motion for another streWh. The manner of backing off 
and winding the spun yam on the sijindles is exactly 
the same as that used, ili -HargreaTes’ - jenny. Crompton’s 
great merit consisted in the adaptation of the best features 
of the throstle\a'nd the 'best principles of Hargreaves’ 
jenny, so as to obtain from the combination of the two the 
principal elements of a perfect spinning machine. . The 
motive power being manual, the work was rendered ' more 
fatiguing as the mules became longer, and thus the size of 
the machine was restricted by the strength (ff the spinner. 
In spinning the finer counts of yam itrbecame customary 
: ’.to, continue .the outward movement of the cariiage, and the 
■ rotation- oi. the 'spindles, -a short time after the lolleis^werc 
. stopped, j the movement-qf the carriage was then arrested, 
but the rotation- of -tlid spindles continued until the proper 

. , amount x>f twbt 4 ad "been put in the yam 

' IS the title of 


[h -^eciifV^rticre in. VqI, 

.Vi -V * "*■ '"'""i* ' ’ \'‘Z .*■ ‘ . *1* 


THE CRUSADE AG AINST ARTIFICIAL DYE. 

FroTn, the Article hy LEWIS F, DAY, Examiner for Art, 
Board of Education. 

Cotton Printing". — To a great ex- 

tent machine printing has taken the place of hand work ; 
the readier process of “steaming,” as it is called, has been 
adopted in place of first printing in mordants and then 
dyeing; and the natural vegetable dyes have been super- 
seded by artificial products of the laboratory. From the 
point of view of commerce this is all to the good. From 
the artistic standpoint it is not so. It led, indeed, to a con- 
dition of things which went far to justify the contention 
that all this “improvement” amounted in effect to the 
degradation of handicraft to the level of trade. "When it 
was boasted by the manufacturer that a machine printed 
with more precision than a hand block, the artist pointed 
out that the result was mechanical ; when it was claimed 
that the “steaming” process was cheap, it was answered 
that it was proportionately nasty ; when it was urged that 
aniline gave brighter colours than vegetable dyes, it -vs’as 
complained that they were crude. And there was truth 
in these retorts ; the precision of machine printing is not 
altogether an artistic gain ; the rough and ready process 



-Fig.- 13. — Hand ilule. 


Technical Terms and the Index 


• Nldget I 3S1C; 29 32Id, 


Xldging 4 4CSc. 


The use of tedmical-terins in writing upon special subjects is often an obstacle to the reader. For 
instance, many would wonder what is meant by “nidget” and “BidgfBg”? Yet in a hop-^-owing 
county the term is famiHar enough. The reference m the Index of the Tenth Edition elucidates the 

^^ts .th?l!L’^advances, the ground is hoed and again dug or stirred by a uidget or scarifier draivm hy a horse. 

^ The'entry under the word “nidging” reveals another technical usage of a similar term in masonry. 

Squire’ m brought to a face by the scabhling hammer or granite axe, and the operation is called “nidging.” 


.1 • 
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of mixing dye and mordant into one printing paste, and 
allowing them, as it were, to fight it out between them in 
the steam-box, does not result in the purest of prints ; and 
the possibility of getting out of coal-tar unmitigated 
shades of colour led to the shocking abuse of garish greens, 
purples, &.C. Moreover, the method (at first adopted) of 
attaching the pigments to the cloth by means of albumen 
did not make them fast; and, in fading, they did not 
simply mellow or sadden like the fugitive tints of old 
tapestry, but grew sickly, and passed through various un- 
wholesome shades of difierence to decay. All this natur- 
ally aroused artistic animosity, and. there was somethino- 
like a crusade against artificial dyestuffs, William Morri^ 
who was at the head of this movement, went further than 
mere protest against the new methods, and himself set to 
work at printing according to the old, and more or-lesS i 
obsolete, practice ; and his cottons found ready acceptance 
at the hands of artists and others better qualified to admire 
the beauty and originality of his design than to form any 
just opinion as to the relative value of the method of 
dyeing it pleased him to adopt 

[77/e Article DYEING {see extract on p. 94 of this 
pamphlet) puts the reader in possession of the latest know- 
ledge as to chemical dyes. The Articles COCHINEAL and 
INDIGO should also be read in connexion with the subject 
of dyeing.'^ 


OIL FOUNTAINS. 


From (he Article {14 pB^es) hy BOVERTON REDWOOD, 
Sir FORTESCUE FLANNERY, M.P., and VIVIAN B. 
LEWIS. 

Petroleurrim — The technology of the 

business has been marked by several important advances; 

The system of drilling the wells in the United ' 
advances which closely resembles the aricient' 

method practised by the Chinese, has been iih-',' 
proved only in points of detail, and has remained pfacth',' 
cally unaltered for many years. In Eussia a different'-] 
system, in which the drilling instruments are attached ‘fo’ 
iron rods instead of to a manila cable, is usually em-ij 
ployed. The wells in the latter country, though of less j 
depth than the majority of those in the United States, 
are of far larger diameter and are much more costly to 
bore. The productiveness of a Eussian oil “fountain "ffs, 
however, enormously in excess of the average produ'etibh 
of wells in America, though the flow is not, as a rule, long 
sustained. In the Eussian andEumanian oil-fields, electrical 
motors have been substituted to a considerable extent for 
steam engines, and in a few instances oil engines have 
been successfully introduced. From those wells in the 
Eussian oil-fields which do not flow, it is customary to 
raise the oil by means of a cyEndrical baler, the presence 
of sand in the oil interfering with the use of the ordinary 
lift-pump adopted in the United States. - Eecently a 
system of raising the oil by means of a stream of com- 
pressed air has been successfully tested in the Baku dis- 
trict, and seems likely to be largely employed. ^ In the 
refining of petroleum the principal features j of improve- 
ment have been, in Eussia, the general introduction of 
the continuous system of distillation, which effects con- 
siderable economy in time, fuel, and labour ; and in the 
United States, the successful treatment of crude oil con- 
taining sulphur compounds, whereby these impurities are 
practically eliminated, and a class of crude oil, which could 
not previously be advantageously worked, is rendered 

commercially valuable. . ' . . ' • 

[TEA, COFFEE, SUGAR, SALT, OPIUM, and other 

industries each have lengthy notice in the Tenth Edition?) 


WHAT THE WORLD DRINKS. 


From, the Article {8 pages) hy PHILIP SDHIDROWITZ 
Ph.D., F.C.S. . ' . ' 

• . In the decade 1880-90 both 
the number of barrels brewed and the quantity of materials 
amuaUy used were considerably below' the figures for 
18/5; the barrelage rema'iuirig 'almost stationary at 27 to 
28 millions, as against 31 mililopi^ at the latter 


date. 


Since 1891, however, there W:b|etf h%triidy increase, and 
with the excRotioTi of 1895 ■ha#;'?5§OT. has marked - 


with 
advance 


an 


exception 

^ on the preceding one;'-. TlmAioliowing figures 
regard to the. harrelagb, materials,' duty, &.c., need 
no' explanation : — ' 


United Kingdom. 


Tear. 

N’umJjer of 
Baijeh 
Prp^Ticed.l 

Malt and 
■ Com 
(bushels). 

Sugar and 
Equimlents 
(Cu'ts.). 

Dutr • 
Paid (£). 

Exports 

(Barrels). 

Imports 

(Barrels). 

/ . ' 

‘ isrs 

388^ 

ISdD . 
1800 V 
1900 j 

31,014,381 

’31,927,303 

493,204 

.37,090,956 

58,228,499- 

51,889,489^ 

55,608,623'. 

65,681,112 

57,354,904 

• - 890,686 *■' 
1,274,6S9' 

' 2 , 02546 ^^. 

■ 4,O3J,20Qv 
4;:^;ss^;;, 

8,218,377 
8,a44,.749 
‘9,781,898 
12,0^,823 
iei45,15ff 
r • 'v: . 

503, SSl'- 
■■4ss:s}» 
StOitOS-' 
;-485,0S3 

■-■'23, sis 
4?,iss 

, .50, go's 




I.. 


Gcr:'.! '.!i;. I :■ 
l.’idud 
ia-.ui 

Ti:'* i.’Ov-: !!.:]i,rv 

(iue'iii-!! i'-iid ec); ump'lii.'' b' 
eouii; inrE'ie: 




';r-. 




: i* 


::v.' 


fvis.r- 

!.V‘ ’ ■ 




• Mlfll 




1. • •' ■ 

-'■’•'■;v-..':r.’.(G5n'oiiSS';'. .'fV - ' 

|j..r .. 

HeaB of Population ■ 
..(G.allons). 


• >,* 1885. 

JSOO. 

ISSJ. '. 

United Kiifgdoni. 

,l';3.J6)'5'&8,odo-' 

-k95,759,000 

327. , 

27 '1- '. 

German Bmpirfe.- 

i-,n29,i)'6o,6oa 

'623,228,000 

27 '5 

19-8 

-United States ... 


'494, .854.000 

13-3 

8-S 


.Large ft's' the';pi^’ capitaiFig. Z) consumption in the Uiiifed' ’ • 
^i'ilnhgdom may seeni, it.is considerably'les's'th'ahisthecase.,’'' 

I ‘in' Bavaria, whieh -stands •i.' ' ■ " ' '•'-••'■-'■■'.■..-.■i-r' . 

;at the head of the list 


with 54'6 gallons, and 
Belgium, ■which comes 


in 








fL' 


i 


second "with 46'9 gallons, 

■In the city- of Munich the .' 
consumption is - actually 
over 100 gaEons, that' is 
to say, more than 2 pints 
a day for every man, 
woman,, and child. It is 
curious * to note that in 
Germany, -^hich is usuaEy 
regarded as the beer-drink- 
ing country par -excellence, 
the consumption per head 
of this article is less than 
in England, and that- in- . 
versely the average Gern^n..! 
consumes more alcohol in^.-.;- 
the shape. of spirits than;^ 
does the inhabitant of the 
British islands ' .{consump- 
tion of spirits per head; 

Germany, 1 '85 'gallons ; 

United Kingdom, 1'03 
gallons). In the British . . . . _ _ 

colonies beer is generally, as in the United Kingdom, the 
staple drink, but whereas in the United Kingdom Sl gallons 
are consumed annually per head of p'oprdation, in Australasia. 


B 



Fig. 2.— Diagrair 
total produc 
the Uaited., 
- tries. • • 
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• "the per capita consumption amounts to only lO'G, in 

Canada to 3-6, and in Cape Colony to 1-6 gallons. In the 
latter colony, ho-wever, the staple drink appears to be 
spints, -which are consumed to the e.-ctent of M gallon per 
head of population 

[Sci p. 88 of this pamphlet, uader AGRICULTURE, 
Ti-here is given an extract from the Article HOPS AND 

MOP-GROWING.] ■ 

. SOBER BY, AC T -OF PARLIAMENT. 

From the Article {2 f a^es) lijAOHN KOREN, Author of 
“ Economic Aspects of the Liquor Prohlem ” 

Liquor La.ws. — Xo period in history has been so 
-;^f™itful in progressive liquor legislation jis the decades' 
ty'''since about 1880. The la-srs enacted, as n-ell as the pro- 
posed legislation agitated before nearly every civilized 
government, reflect, both a growing public consciousness 

• o£4he-c-vil3 of the'drlnk traflic and determined eflbrts to 
, ovCTCpme them. The modern tendency is to combat- these 

e-;-il3 by restrictive, m'easutes ialher than by attempting a 
general suppression of the'sale of intoxicants, and to give 
the. fecal -community the right to choose between licence 
■'-and'. -the •.•prohibition of the "(traffic, instead of appljung 
;(., -pf()h'ibi^]y -la-ws' to entire.atates or countries. 

5y,Bw-_Z(^Ia'hd and Queensland ‘arc the'tvc'^i-Australasian 
■.■.-^eofeffi.fe'j^ahting full powers of locai'0'p:6ffi',' but little 
'^a'd'vahtage has been taken of the-’ pfh'ifcge. -'i Limited 
s', option prev’ails in the-.other colonies, with ^efexception of 
,,.,^.Tasmania. There course, numerous exam'j^es in 

■7 other parts of the world of the -more or less successful 
. adoption of local prohibition, -but;;mot as - the result of 
•expressed popular .-tyill. . v-' . . . . . . 

[For further information as io the legislative ■ crusade 
against the Drink Traffic, 'see the -very- interesting Article 

■SOCIAL PROGRESS in the'-T.enth Efitionf] , •' 

~T- ^ 

THE^ CULTUR E OF .T HE NATIVE. 

f\MfpmTke:'.£ri{cle (4h pages) hy Df H, M. SMITH, U.S. Com- 

■ mission'cTppf 'F^sh and Fisheries, IFashington. 

The most elaborate system of 
•--oyster- culture is ihat practised at Arcachon and elsewhere 
- in 'France, and, .fa. a limited extent since .186.5, .on the 
: island of Hay lin^- "hear Portsmouth;, in England. The. 
r,- young, .oysters,- having been collected in the breeding 

• seasbn('upbn tiles --^--hurdles, are laid do-wn in artificial 
-'jVjndspor in troughs}, where the water is supplied to them . 
at- the discretion fef,' their proprietors. The oysters are 

• . thus kept under control like ga'tden plants from the time 
^Ttheyvaje laid do-wn to that of delivery to commercial 

' ‘--eohtrol. The numerous modifications of this system are 
';-•' discussed iu various recent reports. 

The "simplest form of oyster culture is the preservation 
-of the natural oyster-beds. ,.;XJpon this, in fact, depends 
the. whole future of the industry, since it is not probable 
that- any system of artificial breeding can be devised which 
will render it possible to keep up a supply ■without at 
least occasional recourse to seed opters produced under 
natural conditions. It is the opinion of almost aU -u-ho 
have studied the subject that any natural bed may in time 
be destroyed by overfishing (perhaps not by remo-ving all 
the oysters, but by breaking up the colonies, and delivering 
. .oveTthe territory which they once occupied to other kinds 
of animals), .by burying the breeding oysters, by covering 
' up the projections suitable for the reception of spat, and 
■ by breaking down, through the action of heavy dredges, 


the ridges which are especially fitted to bo seats of the 
colonies. The immense oyster-beds in Pocomoke Sound, 
Maryland, have practically been destroyed by over-dredg- 
ing, and many of the other beds of the United States are 
seriously damaged. The same is doubtless true of all the 
beds of Europe. It has also been demonstrated that 
under proper restriction great quantities of mature oysters, 
and seed oysters as well, -may be taken from any region of 
natural oyster-beds -n-ithout injurious efiects. Parallel 
cases in agriculture and forestry -will occur to ever}' one. 
Mobius, in his most admirable essay Die Auster und Die 
AusUrnicirthscJiaft, has pointed out the proper means of 
preserving natural beds, declaring that, if the average 
profit from a bed of oj'sters is to remain permanently the 
same, a sufficient number of mother oysters must he left 
in it, so as not to diminish the capacity of maturing. . . . 

[Among the multitude of similar articles, the follocuing 

majhe mentioned— MACKEREL, HERRING, COD, SARDINE, 
svhile ANGLING will interest sportsmen.] 

THE FOUNDRY OF DEATH. 

From the Article (I Oh pages) by A, G. HADDOCK, Manager 
of Gun Department, Elsmck Works. 

Gun-IVla.king. — The steel is run from 

the furnace into a large ladle, pre-viously heated by gas, 
and from this it is poured into a cast-iron ingot mould of 
from 10 to 12 feet high and 2 feet or more in diameter. 

■ The external shape of these ingots varies in different steel 
works, but they are so arranged that, as the ingot 
slowly cools, the shrinkage of the metal shall not 
set up dangerous internal stresses. The top of 
the ingot is generally porous, and consequently, after 
cooling, it is usual for about one-third of the length of 
the ingot to be cut from the top and remelted ; a small 
part of the bottom is also often discarded. The centre of 
the larger ingots is also inclined to be somewhat unsound, 
and a hole is therefore bored through them to remove this 
part. In the "Whitworth method of fluid-compressed steel 
this porosity at the top and centre of the ingot does not 
occur to the same extent, and a much greater portion 
can therefore be utilized. The sound portion of the ingot 
;.is"heated in a reheating gas furnace, which is usually built 
"in close proximity to a hydraulic forging press. This press 
' .is now almost exclusively used for forging the steel in place 
of rthe steam hammers which were formerly an important 
feature in all large works (Fig. 1, Plate). The largest 
, of these steam hammers could not deliver a blow of more 
than some 500 foot tons of energy; -with the hydraulic 
press, however, the pressure amounts to, for ordinary 
purposes, from 1000 to 5000 tons, while for the manufac- 
ture of armour plates it may amount to as much as 10,000 
or 12,000 tons. For 8-mch guns and those of larger 
calibre the bored-out ingot is forged hollow on a tubular 
mandriU, kept cool by water running through the centre ; 
from two to four hours’ forging work can be performed 
before the metal has cooled do-wn too much. Generally, 
after one end of the ingot has been forged do-wn to the 
proper size, it is then reheated and the other end similarly 
treated. The forging of the steel and the subsequent 
operations have a very marked influence on the structure 
of the metal, as -will be seen from the micro-photographs 
of Fig. 2 (IfeATE); (a) and (b) show the structure of the 
cast steel of the actual ingot 


[See also ORDNANCE, SMALL ARMS, AMMUNITION, 
MACHINE GUNS.] 
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The Articles GUN-MAKING- and GUNNERY, extending over 60 pages, give the whole history of Artillery ' ■ 

from the earliest to the present time. ' . ' 
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THE TRAMWAY QUESTION. 


A MACHINE That sews books. 


From the Article {83 pa^es)hj Prof. J, A. FLEMING, LOUIS 
DUNCAN, and EMILE GARCKE, F.S.S., Ph.B. 

Electricity Supply.— ...... Since 1890 

the tramTOy industry in Great Britain has been passing 
through a transition stage. On the one hand, in view of 
the right of local authorities to purchase the undertakings 
after 21 years, very few of the tramway companies have 
felt any inducement to develop their undertakings'; and 
on the other, the gradual adoption of electricity as the 
motive-power has led to the reconstruction of the lines by 
local authorities. Some of the companies are enabled to 
substitute electricity by reason of arrangements with the 
local authorities to postpone the date for the exercise of 
their rights to purchase. , . . liVith electric traction, if the 
traffic cabs for a more frequent service, it can be provided 
without very largely increasing the working expenses. 
Additional capital expenditure has to be incurred to furnish 
more cars and other plant, but a much smaller increase of 
traffic will justify an addition to the number running. The 
greater facility vvith which electric cars are started, and the 
greater speed which can be attained, enable them to per- 
form a much larger number of journeys. In America 
they frequently run between 100 and 200 miles per day. ■ 

[The industrial development of Electrical Engineering, in 
Telegraphy, in House and Street Lighting, in Traction, and 
in Factories is described at length in this Arficlei] 


From the Article (Spaces) by CYRIL J. H. DAVENPORT', 

Librarian of British Museum. ■ 

BooRbindin^.— Patent book-sewing, 

machines appear to be largely of German manufacture” 
(Fig. 3). They are of two kinds : one sews the' books 
on bands, either flat or round, and the other supplies ' 
the place of bands by a kind of chain stitch. The band- 
working machines bring the return thread back by pulling . 
it through the uj)per and lower' edges of the back of 
each . section, thereby to some exten^. weakening each • 
section, but at the same. tiihe '- this- weakening can be to - 
some extent neutralized by careful headbanding. The-; 
other system, where the band is replaced by a chain stitch, 
brings .hack the return thread inside each section ; the 
Objer^ion to this is that there is a flattening out of the 
baofedf the book, which becomes a difficulty when- the sub- 
sequent operation of covering the book begins. . . 'The 

threads catch into hooked needles and are drawn thrcrifghi= 
holes made by piercers set to a certain distance ; a shuttle-' 
like that used in an ordii'^, sewing machine sews the ■' 
inner thread backwards and forwards.. Each'ke^tiqu is 
placed upon a sort of metal saddle by theffi'ajid 'of. -fiie : 
operator; 

[Grcii printers, e.g., JOHN GUTENBERG] 'mANN--. 
FUST, DAXTOfi, ALDUS MANUTIUS, ELZEVIR,. J6D0CUS:'\ 
RADIUS, each lidvc an article in the Tenth Editi 
also ENGRAmG,., LITHOGRAPHY, BOOK PRi'iFfI 



Pio. 3. — ^Book-Be'wing Macbme. 


" ■ The thought of in all its possible appli^tions to convince us that it 

touches almost every form of human activity. One form of Industry is that winch seeks to meyea^ tlio., 
touches almost J future The Tenth Edition of the Emychpccdia Bntanmca is in itself a 

^ «act«r for the time sp4t'i„ mastemg the taotaedj{...t 

contains. . 
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pHE preceding pages must have an interest for every one of intelligence. For us all 
IIsDUSTPiY, the tireless GIAdsT, does daily work. But it is not only to those who 
stand outside the world of factories and foundries that the EncyclopcBdia Britannica 
is Useful. It is also for those who daily toil at the forge and the anvil, and it gives them 
KNOWLEDQjE which is POWER. Here are some reasons WHY the world’s workers 
should read the Tenth Edition. 



Why the- Miner should read it: Because it teiis lim about au kinds 

of ]\Iining— Coal, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, Zinc, Tin, Mercury, Aluminium ; 
the history of iilining, the working, drainage, and ventilation of hlines, and the sinking 
of Mines in all lands. ■ • ■ . 

Why the Cotton Operative should read it : Because it gives 

a completejhlstory' 'of Cotton and Cotton-manufactures in England, America, India, 

• ' -Egypt,, Brazil',. Ptussia, everywhere: Because it deals with the bleaching of Cotton, 

• - the dyeing of .Cotton, Cahco and Calico-printing, Ginghams, Gauzes, Laces, Cotton 
' f-v ; Pv'. .• ,Tanis, '&c;- 


YihX-tho Metat^wdfl^er should read it: Because it tells him all 
mahout Metallurgy, •^Eprgd,' Foundry, Bellows, Blast-Furnace, Iron and Steel Work, 
;?fail-raakmg,._;A^^i '.^sayihgj 'Boilers,' Brass, Bronze, Valves, Wire, Electro -plating, 
Gun-makiilgj '’&c.*, kc. •>. 

Why the Catpenter should read it Because there is no kind of 

Wood, no detail in Carpehtr|;‘,,no Tools or process of his trade which is not described. 

Why the Stone=^niason should read it: Because it gives him all the 

^ '.knotvledge he.,eah tsdsh as to Marbles, Granites, Sandstones, Cements, and the way to 
work them. 7 

iy%fe^Paper=worker,.should read it: Because there is no secret 

■ ■ of the Paper Trade, no part of his daily toil, which is not treated fully in its pages. 
Why the Jeweller should read it: Because the working of the Precious 

Metals, Goldsmithery, the cutting of Diamonds and all Gems, are described for him. 




Why the Potter should read it: Because he will there learn the history 

• of his Craft, the lives of Palissy,- Wedgwood, and other great potters, the secrets of 
- Japanese, : Indian, Limoges, Sevres, Chinese, and other Wares. 

Why the Qlass=worker should read it: Because the whole history 

■ ■ ' of Glass and its manufacture is relatid at length Lu its pages. 


And there are reasons just as convincing 
Why the Printer, the Leather-worker, the 
Cutler, the . Button -maker and each and 
every Skilled Mechanic should reaa it. 



SPECIMEN PAaP. 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWAKT 


_ At Oxford Gladstone read steadily, but not laboriously, 
till be neared bis final Schools. During the latter part of 
bis undergraduate career be took a brief but briUiant share 
in the proceedings of the Union, of which he was suc- 
cessively Secretary and President. He made his first 
speech on 11th Pebruary 1830. Brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of Canning, he defended Eoman 


for Hewark in the. Tory interest against Mr Serieant 
V\ ilde, afterwards Lord Cbancellof Truro. The last of the 
Unreformed Parliaments was dissolved on the 3td Decem- 
ber 1832. Gladstone, addressing the electors of. Newark, 
said that he was bound by- the opinions of no man and no 
party, but felt it a duty to watch and .resist that growini; 


ture ana aamonmon oi uannmg, Jie defended Eoman desire for change which threatened to nroduce “a ' 

Cathohc emancipation, and thought the Duke of WeUing- with partial looS a melancholy prLndeLcf 

the part of the Evangelicals,” ■' • ■ A' -vi bmhii^'nTid il 

andVeaded for the gradual ■ ■ 

extinction, in preference to Vr'i ^ to rarrv ^ lU- 

the immediate aboHtion, of ' I ' ■ ’ ST 

slavery. But his gread truths they have acknc4- 

achievement a sj^ech I -.-U , ledged.” .. The condition 

^mnst the Whig Eefmm ' • ' ; U L.: ' ' . pod^demanded sp^^^ 

Bill. One who heard this if ' attenUoini labour should, re- ',' 

fainous discourse says; “Most ceive-a'dequate remuneration ; • 


ton’s Government unworthy of national confidence, 

opposed theremoval of Jewish 

disabilities, arguing, we are 

told by a contem 2 ioraiy, “on ' ■ 

the part of the Evangelicals,” " • ’ 4V.4'-'; 

and pleaded for the gradual " 4 

extinction, in preference to ; - Vr 'i ■•' r 

the immediate abolition, of ; ' ■ A-'.iS' 

slavery. But his great \ h- v " 

achievement was a speedi . ;■ 

against the Whig Eeform ' 

BiU. One who heard this - . ■ ■■ 

famous discourse says ; “Most , , " . ■ , 

of the speakers rose, more or ' 

less, above their usual level, 

but when Mr Gladstone sat f ■ 

down we all of us felt that • 

an epoch in our lives had oc- - a 

curred. It certainly was the . M' l’ ,'"»/• .Jj&iki 

finest speech of his that I . 

ever heard.” Bishop Charles ' .■■ - 

Wordsworth said that his ; . ' j 

experience of Gladstone at ‘ ‘ i' 

this time “made me (and I ■' ■ 

doubt not others also) feel • 

no less sure than of my own 

existence that Gladstone, our | .i i' ■ ' 

then Christ Church under- pP- , I-', 

graduate, would one day rise f"p v 

to be Prime Minister of Eng- K ' 

land.” In December 1831 , • 9 

Gladstone crowned his career ^ '' 

by taking a double first- ^* .1? . '''4 

class. Lord Halifax (1800- BE , y? 

1885) used to say, with 

reference to the increase wiw.um 



curred. It certainly was the . ■ ought ’.tp, be e4ic^tfeL.;.;aMi.^ 

finest speech of his that I . [ graduallyemanclpatediu^Tii'e.'-' 

ever heard.” Bishop Charles '• --if ' •■ * 1 ' contest. resulted'ip IuEl return' •’ 

Wordsworth said that Ms 1 . ' /T'^r J gt.thehead-of'the p^'-' 

experience of Gladstone at ‘ - /'■' ¥ ' 'i^e%r3'i';--Eeformed BarA 

this time “made me (and I J/ '"'■M . kpV S ■ liamenrfnet',on2Pth Januaiy''’-: 

doubt not others also) feel ,AM - - 3 ' 1833, dndi the young mem-, 

no less sure than of my own 'I;'* ■ 1 ber.fdr Newark took his seht-_ 

existence that Gladstone, our | ■ ■■ ^ / . •» ' : I for i ,tlie;"’first ■ time in an ] 

then Christ Church under- 'V- ' I '1 assembly which . he was des-' 

graduate, would one day rise f"! ■ • ■ 1 to, adorn,' delight, and 

to be Prime Minister of Eng- K ' '■ i ■/ S 8^ ■ ‘ 1 ^s^^Msh for more than half 

land.” In December 1831 "'.’,OTk jL". JS'‘\ . I a;-lcentury. His maiden 

Gladstone crowned his career ^ . I .spe'ech was delivered on the 
by taking a double first- .if ■•'jB-' '' | M reply to',.what,'; 

class. Lord Halifax (1800- pfe vJ JmLJb a almost personal chal'-.'' 

1885) used to say, lehge. T’-~ o-’-V-’ ?--- 

reference to the increase wucum Ewart Gladstone (isgs). • . tary, Mr i , ■.■■ 

in the amount of reading (Fromap!totograph6s/Miiditandfry,zondon.) ' Lord Derby, brdught forward:, 

requisite for the highest ' a series of resolutions, in' 

honours: “My double -first must have been abetter favour of the '.extinction of slavery in the British colonies, 
thing than Peel’s ; Gladstone’s must have been better On the first night of the debate Lord Hdwick, afterwards' 
than mine.” Lord Grey, who had been Under-Secretary for 

Now came the choice of a profession. Deeply the. Colonies, and who opposed the resolutions 

anxious to make the best use of his life, Gladstone as proceeding too gradually towards abolition, Slavery. ' 

turned his thoughts to Holy Orders. But his father cited certain occurrences on Bir John Glad- 
had determined to make him a politician. Quitting" stone’s planta-tion in Demerara to illustrate his conten- 
Oxford in the spring of 1832, Gladstone spent six tion that the, system of slave-labour in the West Infiiss 

months in Italy, learning the language and studying was attended by great mortality among the slaves. Qla^ 

art. In the following September he was suddenly recalled stone in his reply — his first, sp.ee^ m the Houses, 

to England, to undertake his first parliamentary campaign, avowed that he had a pecuniary riiftprest in the question^ 
The fifth Duke of Newcastle was one of the chief “and, if he might say so ^uch .wafhout exciting suspicion, 
potentates of the High Tory party. His frank claim to a still deeper interest in a question of justice, -of 

“do what he liked with his own” in the hum,Anity, and of rehgion.”.--. If there had recently been a 
Entry ipto representation of Newark has given him a high mortality on his father’s plantation, it was due to 
Pariia- pi^ce in political history. But -that claim the age of the slaves rather than to any peculiar hardship 
bad been rudely disputed by the return of a in their lot. It ' was true that the particular system 
Eadical lawyer at the election of 1831. The Duke was of cultivation, practised in Demerara was more trymg 
anxious to obtain a capable candidate to aid him in than some o'thers ;' but then it might he said that no two 
regaining his ascendancy over the rebellions borough, trades "were eqilally conducive to health. Steel-gnnding 
His 'son, Lord Lincoln, had heard Gladstone’s speech was notoriously unhealthy, and manufacturing processes 
against the Eeform Bill delivered in the Oxford Union, generaby were. less favourable to life than agncMturab 
and had written home that “a man had uprisen in Israel.” "While strongly condemning cruelty, he declared himself 
At his suggestion the Duke invited Gladstone to stand an advocate of emancipation, hut held that at should be 

This is a facsimile Paso tom the Article OtADSTOl^ by 8. W. E. Eess*. ELD., ,m the ^hth Editlen of 

the Encyclopaedia Bntaruuca. 


reference to the increase Wiluam Ewart gudstone (1895). • 

in the amount of reading {From a photograph by BlHblt and Fry, londo^'i 

requisite for the highest 

honours: “My double-first must have been a better ] favour of "the '.ex 
thing than Peel’s ; Gladstone’s must have been better On the first nigb 
than mine.” Lord Grey, who 

Now came the choice of a profession. Deeply the. Colonies, an 
anxious to make the best use of his life, Gladstone as proceeding tc 
turned his thoughts to Holy Orders. But his father cited certain pc 
had determined to make him a politician. Quitting- stone’s planta-tio 
Oxford in the spring of 1832, Gladstone spent six tion that the.sj 
months in Italy, learning the language and studying was attended hy 
art. In the following September he was suddenly recalled stone in his r 
to England, to undertake his first parliamentary campaign, avowed that he 
The fifth Duke of Newcastle was one of the chief “and, if he migl 
potentates of the High Tory party. His frank claim to a still deeper i 
“do what he liked with his own” in the humanity, and c 
Entry Into representation of Newark has given him a high mortality < 
^ent.' political history. But .that claim the age of the s: 

bad been rudely disputed hy the return of a in their lot. 1 
Eadical lawyer at the election of 1831, The Duke was of cultivation, ] 
anxious to obtain a capable candidate to aid him iu than some o'ther 
regaining his ascendancy over the rebellious borough, trades were eqfi 
His son, Lord Lincoln, had heard Gladstone’s speech was notoriously 
against the Eeform Bill delivered in the Oxford Union, generally were . 
and had written home that “ a man had uprisen in Israel.” i,¥hile strongly 


This 1b a facsimile page 


ART 


nature contains the elements, in colour ani form, of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all music But the artist ,s born 
to pick and choose, and group with science, these elements, that the result may be beautiful -at the musician gathers his notes 
end forms his chords, anti! he bring forth from chaos glorious harmony.—WHlSTLBR. 



|HE subject of Art needs too introduction, for there has never been an age in which the love of pictorial presenta- 
tion has been so widely popular as at the present The immense increase in methods of reproduction which 
is still a lively phenomenon of the times is partly the cause of a popular condition unforeseen by the Old 
"Masters. 


TTie following extracts have been mmnly selected from the portions of the Entyclopmdia Britannica 
devoted to British Art No country can show a development forming so continuous a story of contemporary 
life reflected in the masterpieces of brush and pen as England. Her gallery of portrait-painters is in itself a 
brilliant historical lesson ; her landscapes are eloquent of all that is best in a national love for country life. Her list of subject- 
painters sinks into insignificance beside those-.of Holland and Italy ; but this deficiency — if indeed it is a deficiency — is compen- 
sated, or at all events explained, by the vigour of that national spirit of caricature, which, in fiction as well as in painting — in 
the novels of Fielding, Thacker^, and Meredith, as well as in the pictures of Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Orchardson — has 
found lasting expression.' It'is'not, however, to one exclusively national aspect of Art that the Encyclopredia Britaimica has 
confined its attention. The ppprfcciations of continental schools and painters with which the volumes are adorned vTill satisfy 
the most scrupulous demands ^or international justice in a matter of such international significance as taste in Art. 

Appreciation of a picture is to-day shovra by the infinite variety of comment which it arouses, from the crudest curiosity as 
to what story it tells, to the inost delicate and subtle enjoyment of the way in which one texture of paint is superimposed upon 
another, and one spot of cunningly placed colour may compel a variety of neighbouring tints into harmonious relations. 

Whether from the point ’ of view of amateur, critic, or painter, the Encyclopaedia Britarmica will afford constant 
plea^re to the reader. Nor shoirld.it'be forgotten that the Tenth Edition contains information equally copious on the subjects 


'ot Architecture, Sculpture, Arts and Crafts, and indeed every form of ingenuity which has beauty for its principal aim. 


THE LANDSCAPE 

A MASTER IN “TONE.”. 

, , From the ArlicUsari”, 

ConstSlble. — . . .v,. . .lief principles on vrliicli 
*tjiis greafpainter worked are .notifar^o seelc He himself 
• haS said, “Ideal art in landscape is aU nons^e;” and 
this sentence may be said to’ sum up the whole of his 
y thcoiy-and practice of painting. Turner’s pictures to him 
i;Werb- merely “golden dreamsV’ Both and Berghem were 
C’dfil'y fit for burning; if hev proclaimed the greatness of 
Claude and "Titian, it was that he recognized their truth. 
-Truth in its'broadest and finest sense was his only aim. 
He studied the country untiringly and intently, sacrificing 
mere detail to the larger necessities of tone (“tone is the 
most seductive aijd inviting quality a picture can possess”), 
reproducing to ah eminent degree the sentiment of what 
he saw, flooding his canvas -with light and shadows as one 
finds them, and faithfully translating such glimpses as 

were revealed to him of the geniality of nature 

.His merits were recognized in France ; but his studio was 
full of unsold pictures at his death, and it is certain that 
he could not have earned a livelihood by his art -without 
abandoning his theories. Since his death, however, his 
pictures have greatly increased in value ; and his influence 
on contemporary French and English landscape is recog- 
nized as both great and good 

THE PAINTER OF “GOLDEN DREAMS.” 

From Sir GEORGE REID'S Article on 
Turner. — By the time Turner had com- 

pleted his thirteenth year his school days were over and 
his choice of an artist’s career settled. In 1788-89 he was 
receiving lessons from Palice, “a floral dra-wing master," 
from T. Malton, a perspective draughtsman, and from 
Hardwick, an architect^ He also attended Paul Sandby’s , 
drawing school in St Martin’s Lane. Part of his time I 


INTERS OF ENGLAND. 

was employed in making dra-wings at home, which he 
exhibited for sale in his father’s shop window, two or 
three shillings being the usual price, fie coloured prints 
for engravers, washed in backgrounds for architects, went 
out sketching with Girtin, and made drawings in the 
evenings for Dr Munro “ for half a crown and his supper.” 
^Vhen pitied in after life for the miscellaneous character of 
his early work, his reply was “Well! and what could be 
better practice?” In 1789 Turner became a student 
of the Royal Academy. He also worked for a short time 
in the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the idea, 
apparently, of becoming a portrait painter ; but the death 
of Reynolds occurring shortly afterwards, this intention 
was abandoned. 


But perhaps one of the greatest services Turner rendered 
to the art of England was the education of a whole school 

of engravers No better proof can be found 

of the immense advance made than by comparing the 
-work of the landscape engravers of the pre-Tumerian 
period with the work of Miller, GoodaU, Willmore, Cooke, 
Wallis, Lupton, C. Turner, Brandard, Cousen, and others 
who worked under his guidance. The art of steel en- 
gra’ving reached its highest development in England at 
this time. Rogers’s Italy (1830) and his Poems (1834) 
contain perhaps the most beautiful and delicate of the 
many engravings executed after Turner's dra-wings 

[For a survey of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Wane oj 
Pre-Rapliaelitism, the Newlyn School, the Impressionisi 
School, /he Nezv English Art Club, Modern English Land- 
scape Painters, the Glasgosv and Edinburgh Schools, d-r., 
&-C., the article SCHOOLS OF PAINTING should be ?-ead. 
The Tenth Edition also contains Articles on WILSON, 
DAVID COX, MORLAND, and many other representatives oj 
1 British Art in Landscape i\ 
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THE MASTERS OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND.' 

THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

From the Article by JOHN M, GRAY on 

RoynolciSa — The artist’s painting-room 

■was thronged -with the -^vealth and fashion of London, 
“ ■with women who ■wished to be transmitted as angels, and 
■svith men -^dio wished to appear as heroes and philo- 
sophers ” ; and he was already afloat upon that tide of 
prosperity which never ebbed till the day of his death. 
Various other artists contested with him for popular 
applause. Pirst the Swiss Liotard had his moment of 
popularity ; and at a later period there was Opje, and the 
more formidable and sustained rivalry of Gainsborough 
and of Eomney ; but in the midst of all, then as now, 
Reynolds maintained an admitted supremacy. . . . During 
the first year of his residence in London he had made the 
acquaintance of Dr Johnson, which, diverse as the two 
men were, became a friendship for life. To him Burke 
and Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, Bishop Percy, and, it 
seems, Hogarth, were before long added. At the hospitable 
dinner-table of Reynolds such distinguished men enjoyed 
the freest and most unconstrained companionship, and 
most of them were members of the “Literary Club,” estab- 
lished, at the painter’s suggestion, in 1764 

THE CRAPE-MAKER’S SON. 

From the Article on 

Ga.insboroug'h. — Bath was then the 

general resort of wealth and fashion, and to that city, 
towards the close of the year 1759, he removed -u’ith his 
■\Hfe and two daughters, the only issue of their marriage. 
His studio in the circus was soon thronged ■with visitors ; 
he gradually raised his price for a half-length portrait from 
5 to 40 guineas, and for a whole-length from 8 to 100 
guineas. Among his sitters at this period were the authors 
Sterne and Richardson, and the actors Quin, Henderson, 
and Garrick. Meanwhile he contributed both portraits 
and landscapes to the annual exhibitions in London. He 
indulged his taste for music by learning to play the ■viol- 
di-gamba, the harp, the hautboy, the violoncello. His 
house harboured Italian, German, French, and English 
musicians. He haunted the green - room of Palmer’s 
theatre, and painted gratuitously the portraits of many of 

the actors In February 1788, while witnessing 

the trial of "Warren Hastings, he felt an extraordinary chill 
at the back of his neck; this was the beginning of a 
cancer (or, as some say, a malignant wen) which proved 
fatal on 2nd August of the same year 

“THE MAN IN CAVENDISH SQUARE.” 

From the Article on 


ENGLISH PAINTERS OF MANNERS. 

COLOURIST AND SATIRIST. 

From Mr. A USTfN DOBSON’S article on 

Hogarth. — ...... He is now held to have 

been an excellent painter, pure and harmonious- in his 
colourmg, ■wonderfully dexterous and direct in' his hand- 
ling, and in his composition lea-ving little or '-..nothing 
to_ be desired. As an engraver his -svork is more con- 
spicuous for its -vigour, spirit, and intelligibility than' for 
finish and beauty of line. He desired that it should, tell 
its o-wn tale plainly, and bear the distinct impress 'of his 
indmduality, and in this he thoroughly succeeded. ,As a 
draughtsinan his skill has sometimes ' been debated, and 
-his' work at times undoubtedly bears marks of haste, and 
even -:carelessness. If, however, he is judged by his best 
instead of his worst, his work will not be found to be 
wanting in this respect. But it is not after all as. a 
draughtsman, an, engraver, or' a. painter '-.that he claims his 
pre-eminence among EnglisSr-artists-.— it is. as a wit, a 
humorist, a satirist upon ca.flvas.l -Regarded in this light 
he has never been equalled, 'Whether for his Hgour of 
realism and dramatic power, his ' fancy and invention in 
the decoration of his story. Or his -merciless anatomy and 
exposure of folly and ■wickedness. ' 'If we regard him' — as he 
loved to regard himself— as “alitEor.”- rather than “artist, ■”- 
his place is -with the great raasfers of literature. . . . ■ ; 


■ " . A .GENUINE ' VICTORIAN. 


" Fr6riiiki^Aripd.e on 

Fflth. — . : . -Hfe-‘''JTsrby .D'ty’^is-iAo^'in tW 
National Gallery of British .Art. 'Th' his yqflth, in’confmqn- 
■with the men _by--\vhom Bpiwaff surroiindTO,' he had leanl 
ings towards roipancej and he s'cored many successes as-'a 
painter of imaginati-vo subjects,.'’ In ’’these he proved 
himself to be p'o,ssjlsty3,,bf exceptional qualities as a 
colourist and m’ahipulafbr,';q,ualities that promised lo earn' 
for hiin a secure piaoe?'’afliong..,£Iie best executants.. of thg- 
British School. But in his^julddie period he chose a freih- 
direction. -’'.Fascinated by the welcome which the public 
gave to his first attempts to. .illustrate the life of his.o’mi 
times, he undertook a considerable series of large canvases, 
in which he commented bn ■ the manners and morals •vbf 
society as he found it. He became a pictorial', preacher,- 
A painter who moralized about the everyday ’’incidents of 
modern eHstence; and he sacrificed some of his technical 
variety. ’ .There remained, however, in aU his later work 
a remarkable sense of characterization, apd an apprecia- 
tion of dramatic effect more than ordinarily acute. . . 

\The Teritli Edilion contains Articles on STOTHARD) 

WILKIE, ROWLANDSON, DRUIKSH’AN'K, CARICATURE, 

&^C., fir-’C.] ^ 


Romney;— — . . In 1776 Romney returned to London, 
establishing himself in Cavendish Square, and-resuming his exten- 
sive and lucrative employment as a portrait-painter, -which in 1785, 
according to the estimate of his pupil Robinson, yielded him an in- 
come of over £3600. The admiration of the tq^vn was divided 
betw'ecn him and Reynolds. “There are two factions in art, said 
Lord Thurlow, “and I am of the Eomney faction, ’’—and the 
remark, and the rivalry -which it implied, caused much annoyance 
to Sir Joshua, who was accustomed to refer contemptuously to the 
younger painter as “the man in Cavendish Squarq After his 
return from Itaty Romney formed two friendships which powerfully 
influenced his life. ..... About 1783 Romney "was introduced to 
Emma Hart,- aftenvards celebrated as Lady Hamilton, and she 
became the model from whom lie "worked incessantly. 
bewitching face smiles from innumerable canvases 5 he painted her 
as a Magdalene and as a Joan of Arc, as a Circe, a Bacchan'te, a 
Cassandra, and he has himself confessed that she was the inspirer 
of what was most beautiful in his art. . . , * 

[See also the Articles HOLL, LEIGHTON, LELY, 
LAWRENCE, MILLAIS, WATTS.-} 


PRE-RAPHAELITE AND POST-RAPHAELITE, 


ROMANCE ON CANVAS. 

From Mr. LAURENCE BINYON’S Article on 

BurnS-JoneS. — ...... Bume-Jones’saiminartii 

best given in some of his o-n-n words, -written to a friend : “I mean 
by a picture a heantiful romantic dream of something that nevei 
was, never "swll he — in a light better than any fight that ever shone 
in a land no one can define or remember, only desire — and the form: 
divinely beautiful— and then I wake up, with the waking of Bryn- 
hild.” No artist was' ever more true to his aim. Ideals resolutelj 
pursued are apt to provoke the resentment of the world, ant 
Burne-Jones encountered, endured, and conquered an extraordinary 
amount of antyy criticism. In so far as this was directed agams 
the lack of realism in his pictures, it was beside the point. Thi 
earth, the sky, the rocks, the trees, the-m.en and women of Burno 
Jones are not those of this -world ; but they are themselves, j 
world, consistent with itself, and having therefore its’-owi 


For the titles of some of the articles on Music see p. 132. 
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realitj". ..... Burne-Jones’s men and 'iromen are dreamers 
too. It was this which, more than anything else, estranged 
him from the age into which he was bom. But he had an 
inbred “revolt from fact” which would have estranged him from 
the actnalities of any age. That criticism seems to be more 
justified which has found in him a lack of such victorious energy 
and master}- over his materials as would have enabled him to cany- 
oat his conceptions in their original intensity. Bepresenting the 
.same kind of tendency as distinguished his French contemporary, 
Pavi.s de Cliavannes, he was far less in the main current of art, 
and his ptodtion suffers accordingly. Often compared with Botti- 
celli, he had nothing of the fire and vehemence of the Florentine. 
Vet, if aloof from strenuous action, Bume-Jones was singularly 
strenuous in production. His industry was inexhaustible, and 
needed to be, if it was to keep pace with the constant pressure of 
his ideas. In-.-ention, a i-ery rare excellence, was his pre-eminent 
gift Whatever faults his paintings may have, they have always 
the fundamental virtue of design ; they are always pictures. His 
fame might rest on his fiurely decorative work. But his designs 
were informed with a mind of romantic temper, apt in the dis- 
covery of beautiful subjects, and impassioned with a delight in 
pure and variegated colour. . These splendid gifts were directed in 
a critical and fortunate moment by the genius of Rossetti. Hence 
a career which shows little waste or misdirection of power, and, 
granted the aim proposed, a rare level of real-success 

\Sce also Articles on ROSSETTI, FORD MADOX BROWN, 
MILLAJS, &^C.J 

ART FOR ARTS SAKE 
From the Article on 

- yVhistler.— . . . . . In 1878 Le brought a libel 

action against Euskin for bis criticisms in Fors Clavigera 
(1877). Buskin bad denounced one of bis nocturnes at tbe 
Grosvenor Gallery as “a pot of paint flung in tbe pubbe 
■face.” After a long trial, IVbistler.tvas atvarded a fartbing 
damages. . His examination caused much inter^t, especi- 
'allyrin arti.stic circles,, on account of bis attitude in vindi- 
cation of. tbe purely, artistic side of -art ; and it xvas in tbe 
course of it that he ans'<Vefed''tbe'que^ion as to bow long 
a certain “impression bad taken, him -to execute by 
saying, AB.my life.” His e'ccentricity of -pose and dress, 
combined ' ■nutb bis.' artistic arrogance, sharp tongue, and 
bitter humour, made him one of tbe most talked-about 
men in London, and bis mots were quoted everywhere. 
He followed up bis quarrbl ■with Buskin by publishing a 
satirical pamphlet, Whistler •v. Ruskin : Art v. Art Critics. 
In 1885 be gave bis Ten o’Clock Lecture in London, 
afterwards embodied in The Gentle Art of AlaJdng Enemies 
(1890). ■ Tbe substance of this flippantly- written and 
amusing biiiburst was an insistence on tbe bberty of tbe 
artist to do what was right in bLs artistic eyes, and tbe 
inability of the public or tbe critics to have any ideas 

about art worth considering at all = . • . . . 

f/n connexion -with these extracts should be read the Article 
on RUSKIN, and the brilliant Article IMPRESSIONISM, by 
D. S. MACDOLL] 

THE BRITISH ART OF MEZZOTINT. 

From the Articles {IBh pB^es) ly P, G, HAMERTON, 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, GERALD P. ROBINSON, 
E. F. STRANGE, and M. H. SPIELMANN : 

Engraving’. — Of all the kinds of 

engraving, mezzotint comes nearest to nature, though it is 
lareniion from being the best as a means of artistic 
of -expression. It is said to have been invented by 

mezzotint Prince Bupert, or by Le'vris Siegen, a lieutenant 
enzraria^. jjjg service, in or about the year 1641, and to 
have been suggested by tbe rust on a weapon which a 
soldier was cleaning. Tbe plate is prepared (before any 
design is. made upon it) by means of an instrument like a 
chisel, -vritb tbe edge ground into tbe segment of a circle 
like the rocker of a cradle, and so engraved as to present 
when sharp about 100 or 120 small teeth. This cradle is 


rocked from side to side with the hand, and every tooth 
makes a small dent in the copper, and raises a corre- 
sponding bur. Tbe whole surface of tbe plate 
is gone over with this instrument about eighty Prepaca- 
times, in diflferent directions, before it is in a fit \'hcpiate 
condition to be worked upon. TlTien sulEciently “ *’ 
prepared it presents a fine soft-looking and pcrfectlj' even 
grain ; and if in this state a proof is taken from it bj' the 
usual process of copper-plate printing, the result is nothing 
but tbe richest possible black. Tbe engraver works from 
dark to light by removing the grain with a 
scraper, and exactly in proportion as be removes 
it the tint becomes paler and paler. Pure whites ^ 
are got by scraping the grain away entirely, and burnish- 
ing the place. As tbe process is from dark to light, tbe 
engraver has to be verj^ cautious not to remove too much of 
his grain at once. He proceeds gradually from dark to 
half-dark, from half-dark to middle-tint, from middle-tint 
to half-light, and from half-light to light. He has nothing 
to do ■with line, but thinks entirely of masses relieved from 

each other by chiaroscuro As the art has been most 

practised in England, some of its most successful work has 
been employed in the translation of English artists. 

During the 19th century two veritable revolutions oc- 
curred in the British art of Mezzotinto Engraving — “la 
JIaniere Anglaise.” The original defect of tbe method 
was the incapacity of the mezzotint “ bur ” on copper to 
yield as many fine impressions as other forms of engra'vmg. 
To this defect was attributable tbe introduction in 1823 
of steel instead of the soft copper plates previously used, 
— a change which, in conjunction with the endeavour to 
avoid inherent technical difficulties, led to tbe “mixed 
style,” or combination of mezzotint with etching, and a 
general departure from the traditional form of the art, 
“ pure mezzotint ” on copper. The aflinity of the method 
to painting in black and white which difierentiates it from 
other kinds of ehgra-ving, and was the distinguishing 
charm of the mezzotints of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
was for a time lost ; but a revival of pure mezzotint on 
copper, beginning in 1880 — a return, in fact, to the mode 
in which the clas.sics of the art ■were engraved in the 
time of >Sir Joshua Beynolds, — was made possible by the 
invention of steel-facing. By this process engraved copper 
plates are electroplated with a film of steel, renewable 
when worn in course of printing; and a mezzotint on 
copper, so protected, yields more of fine impressions than 
if it had been engraved on steel, whilst the painter-like 
quality remains unimpaired 

The classics of mezzotint engraving are to he fount! amongst the 
best plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds by James 31‘Ardell, J. R. 
Smith and Valentine Green, the "Watsons, Dickinson, Fisher, 
Dixon, and some others, rvho worked during the last half of 
the 18th century. The brush-work of Reynolds was more in 
harmony with the mezzotint method than the slighter painting 
technique of Gainsborough and Romney, who were much less 
frequently engraved, perhaps because it is the liighest technical 
difficulty in mezzotint to render the sharp edges of a sketch. Foi 
this reason a typical Gainsborough was never successfully engraved 
in the method. Though professional publishers and printers 
existed at this time and earlier, the word “ exendit ” on an old 
print implying “ published,” not “engraved,” the authors of th( 
“Sir Joshua " mezzotints in most cases printed, published, and sole 
their own works, and pure mezzotint, unmixed with etching, wai 
almost exclusively the method they employed, llezzotints wer( 
occasionally printed in colours, notably those engraved later afte: 
George Jlorland, the primaiy object being to conceal the wom-on 
condition of the plates. 

The departure from pure mezzotint and temporary decay of thi 
art began when, towards the end of the 18th centurj-, Richari 

Earloia began to outline the details of his plates ■witl 

stipple etching in order to avoid the labour and difficulty of scrapin] 
them to a sharp edge, using the “ground ” alone 

[The Tenth Edition contains Articles on DRAWING 
CARVING, FRESCO, ILLUSTRATION.] 
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THE TEACHING OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


GERMAN PAINTER OF MANNERS. 


From the Article (2 pB^es) hy WALTER CRANE, formerly 1 

Principal of the Poyal College of Art, South Kensington. 

_ Art Teaching-.— A groTOUg convic- 

tion of tlie inadequacy of tlie scliools of the Science and 
Art Department (now the Board of Education), considered as 
training-groimds for practical designers and craftsmen, led 
to the establishment of new technical schools in the principal 
towns of Great Britain. The circumstance of certain large 
sums, diverted from their original purpose of compensa- 
tion to brewers, being available for educational purposes 
and at the disposal of the county councils and municipal 
bodies, provided the means for the building and equipment- 
of these new technical schools, which in many cases are 
under the same roof as the art school in the provincial 
towns, although the connexion between the two is not so 
close as might be desirable. The art schools formerly 
managed by private committees and supported by private 
donors, assisted by the Government grants, are now, in the 
principal industrial towns of Great Britain, taken over by 
the municipality. Birmingham is singularly well organ- 
ized in this respect, and its art school has long held a 
leading position. The school is well housed in a new 
building udth class-rooms with every appliance, not only 
for the drawing, designing, and modelling side, but also 
for the practice of artistic handicrafts such as metal 
repousse, enamelling, wood-carving, embroider}’, <fec. The 
municipality have also established a jewellery school, so 
as to associate the practical study of art with local in- 
dustry. Manchester will shortly have a large new techni- 
cal school, intended to combine the work of the existing 
technical school in Princess Street and the weaving school 
in Peter Street under one roof, with special classes for 
design ; while the art school in Cavendish Street, with its 
museum, may remain as a high school of design, painting, 
and modelling. In Glasgow, which has now a distinct 
place in the modern development of art, both decorative 
and pictorial, under the headmastership of Mr Francis H. . 
Newbery, the art schools are also under municipal manage- 
ment, and large new premises have been completed for the 
extension of work in the technical and practical direction. 
Leicester has an admirably equipped and organized art 
school in a fine building. 

The important change involved in the incorporation of 
the Science and Art Department with the Board of 
Education has also led to a reorganization of the Eoyal 
College of Art. A special Council of Advice on art 
matters has been appointed, consisting of representatives 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and design, who deal 
with the Eoyal College of Art, and appoint the professors 
who control ’ ' ’’ ' '’c classes for architecture, 

design and 1 ■ . , . ' ■ painting and sculpture, 

modelling, and carving. The council decide upon the 
curriculum, and examine and criticize the work of the 
college from time to time. They also advise the Board in 
regard to the syllabus issued to the art schools of the 
country, and act as referees in regard to purchases for 
the museum. New buildings for the Eoyal College of 
Art will be added to the new museum building now in 
course of erection. There will be a lower and a higher 
school in the college, and provision will be made for the 
practice of the artistic handicrafts. An etching and en- 
graving class has existed since 1864. A stained-glass 
class was instituted in 1899, and these will be followed 
by classes for stone and marble carving, for metal work, 
and for pottery, while others will be added as space and 
organization admit 

\FordeJiniiions of Art, see the Articles ART, /ESTHET /CS.] 


From the Article on 

Menzelj Adof-f. ...... in 1S33 Sachse of 

Berlin published his first work, an album of pen-and-ink 
drawings reproduced on fetone, to illustrate Goethe’s little 
poem, Eiinstler s Erdenwallen.” Ee executed litho- 
graphs in the same manner to illustrate DenhcUrdighciten . 
aus der brandenburgischgyreussischen Gesckickte, pp. 834- 
36; “The Five Senses” and “The Prayer,” as well as 
diplomas for various corporations and societies. From 
1839 to 1842 he produced 400 drawings, reliving at the 
same time the technique of engraving on wood, to illustrate 
the Geschichie Friedrichs des GV<jssea|“ History of Frederick 
the Great ■') by Franz Kugler. He subsequently brought 
out Friedrichs des Grossen Arniee in ihrer Guiforiiiiruug 
(•“ The Uniforms of the Army under Frederick the Great ”), 
Soldaten Friedrichs des Grossen (“The Soldiers of Frederick . 
the Great”);'‘'-and finally, by order of the Emperor Frederick 
William II.,.;.he illustrated the works of Frederick the 
Great, Hhisiraiionen zu den Werken Friedrichs des Grossen. 

. ... . Meanwhile ^lehzei had set himself to study 
unaided the art of paintin^g 'and he soon produced a great 
number and variety of pictures, always showing keen 
observation and honest workmanship — subjects dealing . . 
with the life a,nd achievements of Frederick the,.GreM;ri' 
(“A Concert,” see Plate) and scenes of everyday nioderh 
life, such as “ In the; TuUeries,” “The Ball SuppV,’’’’'4ij'd ; 
“ At Confession.” ; . '1’.'' ’.i’ '* 


[For an example cbff the 'art. iof Merisel, .see tlie. Plate on ' 



A SES:msH;isATiRi^.’;i]iilEt^ 


Front. the Article on 

Goya.. — . • In portraiture, without doubt;''; 

Goya excelled : his portraits are evidently life-like and ; 
unexa’ggerated, and he disdained flatter}’. He ' worked •■ ■■ 
rapidly, and during his long stay at Madrid painted;,!' 
aniongst many others, the portraits of four sqyereigrisjtofk' 
Spa.in — Charles HI. and TV., Ferdinand YTI;, and “ Ein^ji 
Joseph.” The duke of Wellington also sat to him; bii^;- 
on his making some remark which raised the artist’s choleri-ti 
Goya seized a plaster cast and hurled it at the head of the'; 
duke. There are extant two pencil sketches of Wellingtoi^'v 
one in the British Museum, the other in a private cbllec-', 
tioni One of his best portraits is that of the lovely 
And a. bisi,aTi duchess of Alva. He now became the spoiled 
child of fortune, and acquired, at any rate externally, much 
of the polish of court manners. • "• , • ,• 

Including the designs for tapesti}’, Goya’s genre work%,i 
are numerous and varied, both In style and feeling, frto ' 
his Watteau-like A1 Fresco Breakfast, Eomeria de ^$an ; 
Isidro, to the Curate feeding the Devil’s Lamp, the Meson., 
del Gallo, and the painfully realistic massacre of the Dos de 
Mayo (1808). . . . He -is much more widely known by 
his etchings than his oils ; the latter necessarily must, be 
sought in public and private collections '.principally in 
Spain, wMle the former are known and prized in every 
capital of HLurope. The etched collections by which Goya 
is best knoira include Los Caprichos, which have a satirical 
meaning khcwn only to the few’. ^ 


r5r£ also the Articles MORALES, VELAZQUEZ-{4h pS^BS). 
MURILLO, ZURBARAN, FORTUNY, ^c.^ ■ , " ’ 
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A MASTER PAI NTER OF THE BALLET. 

From the Artich on 


J 

THE PERFECTION OF LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING IN HOLLAND. 


^ Deg’a^. — He first exliibited in tfie Salon 

of ISGO, contributing a “ War in the Middle Ages,” a -work 
e.reeutod in pastel. To this niedium be was ever faithful, 
u-sing it for some of Lis best work. In ISGC Lis “Steeple- 
, chase '' revealed him as a painter of the racecourse and of 
all the most modern aspects of life and of Parisian society, 
treated in an e.tfremely original manner. He subsequently 
e,vhibited in 1SG7 “Family Portraits,” and in 1868 a 
portrait of a dancer in the “Ballet of Za Source." In 
1869 and 1870 he restricted himself to portraits-; but 
■ thenceforward he abandoned the Salons and attached 
himself to the Impre-ssionists. With Manet and Monet he 
took the lead of the nen' school at its first exhibition in 
. IB^dj.and repeatedly contributed to these exhibitions -(in 
1S76, 1878, 1879, and 1880). In 1868 he had shown his 
first study of a dancer, and in numerous pastels he pro- 
claimed himself the painter of the ballet. . . ^ In the Cen- 
tenary Exhibition of 1900 he exhibited “The Interior of a 
Cotfori-Broker’s Office at Xew Orleans ” (belonging to the 
■Museum at- Pau) and “The Ilehearsal.” 

j' ■ \Fot' W Teproduction of the faiuotts picture Danseitse stir 
f 'lArSccui" in the Luxembourg Gcd(iry\ see ttte Tenth Edition, 
-iphichf contains ; articles on MOffET, MANET, COURBET, 
Olpi'.jniiiiy' otiier painters of the loiter _ schools of France, 
"yfbfldcs the' numerous articles devo(^T.to the older t'nasters.'^ 
**.'. "* ■ • ' ^ — - - . 

r^.'^UTHii^fNGOMPARABLE FLORENTINE. 


P.pf.SIOm COLVIN’S 'Artick on 

'■'■•Bd.tticelll.— ;-_j7;:Hs!'>rcnt-eVen beyond his 
- ;iTr;cst?fiT..ij)po Lippi,' and the ''sgulptor? Luca della Bobbin, 
'ind-'-Dosiderio da Sottihhano, in the 'touching 
.’^Vt/jd •engaging character of the, children who minister, in 
form of angels, to his sacred' personages. He 'designed 
hhoirs of such or of grown-up^'angels dancing betweeu 
}' eartli and heaven, or circles of -them ranged in the order 
of 'the celestial hierarchies, with 'a -Variety of grouping and 
m' ^aceful fire of movement that was a new thing in his 
•' art. ■ One of 'the best e.xamples of this kind of work isti; 
('round nurabetyd 33 in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 

; studying the painting of the Italian schools, no less 

■A'ihan'in studying that of the masters of England, France, 

■ • Germany, Spain, and Holland, the Tenth Edition suill be a 

■ ■ guide of the greatest utility.'^ 


"A GREAT COURT PAINTER. 

Afi - ' Frcnk the Artide (5 pN§SS) kj HENRI HYMANS on 

Van Dyck.— . . . . . . t'an Dyck is one of the most 

* brilliant figures in the history of "art Bubens waa ex- 

V-l-cptional precisely .through the srree-p and potver of hi-s imagination ; 
■ Ibut Yah Dyck, ajiplying the .same principles to portrait painting, 
wals "no less'esccptioiiaL Titian, Ilaphael, Kembrandt, Velazquez, 
.''and Jfrans Hajs arc not, on the whole, superior to him in this 
i; 'branch. ' Thty-'-often delight us with their technical excellence or 
penetrating. studv,of individuality, but their conception remains 

entirely d'itrcrent from that of Van Dyck Burnet observes 

tiiat with Van Dyck tiie union of tlie figure and the background 
seems to have beeu a princifile, not only in respect of light and 
siiade, but also of colour. Thus the shajres of hi.s lights are ex- 
tended or doubled by means of a curtain in the backgronrid, ic. 
Hence Van Dyck, quite unlike the Dutch, is not what may be 
termed an intiwrfc portraitist. . . 

[Articles cm MA TSYS, SNYDERS, and many other Flemish 
masters are Jpund in the Tenth Edition, besides articles on 
’’T- ''- ail the masters mentioned in the above exiracll\ 


From the Arlide on 

Hobbema.. — Posterity has recognized 

that Hobbema and Kuysdaol together represent the final 

development of landscape art in Holland Still 

their works differ in certain ways, and their character is 
generally so marked that we shall find little difficulty in 
distinguishing them, nor indeed shall we hesitate in 
separating those of Hobbema from the feebler productions 
of his imitators and predecessors — Isaac Ruysdael, 
Eontbouts, De Vries, Dekker, Looten, Verboom, Du Bois, 
Van Kessel, Van der Hagen, even Philip de Koningk. . . 

[The Tenth Edition 'will prove a valuable aid to the 
comprehension of Dutch painting at all pcriods.'\ 

» BREAT HING MARBLE." 

From, the Artide {15 pages) by Professor J. H. MIDDLETON, 
F.S.A., late Diredor, South Kensington. 

Sculpture. — 

A large 

quantity of rich 
sculpture was produced 
in Naples during the 
14th century, but of no 
great merit either in 
.design or in execution. 

The lofty monument of 
King Robert (1350), be- 
hind the high altar of 
S. Cbiara, and other 
tombs in the same 
church, are the most 
conspicuous works of 
this period- Very beauti- 
ful sepulchral effigies in 
low relief were produced 
in many parts of Italy, 
especially at Florence. 

The tomb of Lorenzo 
' Acciaioli (see fig. 16), in 
the Certosa near Flor- 
ence, is a fine example 
of about the year 1400, 
which has absurdly been 
attributed to Donatello. 

Rome was very remark- 
able during the 14th 
century for its extra- 
I ordinary poverty in the 
production of sculpture. 

The clumsy effigies at 
the north-east of S. 

Maria in Trastevere are 
striking examples of the 
degradation of the 
plastic art there about 
the year 1400. . . . 

[77;^ Article (20 pages) by M, H. SPIELMANN an, 
LEONCE BENEDITE should also be consulted in the study q 
Sculpture.^ 

i AN ART IN WHICH DAI NIPPON EXCELS 

From the Artide by Captain F, BRINKLEY, 

Lacquer (Japanese). — The onl. 

I branch of the lacquerer’s art that can be said to hav 



Fio. 10. — Florentine marble effigy in lo’ 
relief in the churcb of the Certosa nca 
riorence. 


For an account of the Life and Works of MEISSONIER. see Volume 30 of the Tenth Edition. 
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Such Articles as BARBIZON SCHOOL, DIAZ, ROUSSEAU, MILLET, D’AUBIGNY should be read in the Tenth Edition for 




mat are burin, tempera, aquatint, the criblg, diy-point ? See the Tenth Edition. 
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New 

develop 

meat. 


sho^ any marked development in tke Meiji era is that in 
which parts of the decorative scheme consist of objects 
in gold, silver, shakudo, shibuichi, iron, or, 
above all, ivory or mother-of-pearl. It might 
indeed be inferred, from some of the essays 
published in Europe on the subject of Japan’s 
ornamental arts, that this application of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl held a place of paramount importance. 
Such is not the case. Cabinets, fire-screens, plaques, and 
boxes resplendent Avith gold lacquer grounds carrying 
elaborate and profuse decoration of ivory and mother- 
of-pearl are not objects that appeal to Japanese taste. 
They belong essentially to the catalogue of articles called 
into existence to meet the demand of the foreign market, 
being, in fact, an attempt to adapt the lacquerer’s art 
to decorative furniture for European houses. On the 
whole it is a successful attempt. The plumage of 
gorgeously-hued birds — as peacocks, parroquets, pheasants, 
Ac. — the blossoms of flowers (especially the" hydrangea), 
the folds of thick brocade, microscopic diapers and 
arabesques, are built up vdth tiny fragments of iridescent 
shell, in combination with silver foil, gold lacquer, and 
coloured bone, the whole producing a- rich and sparkling 

effect 

also the Articles JAPANNING, LACQUER, 6 ^^.] ■ 


THE POETRY OF THE NEEDLE. 


THE REVIVAL OF AN ARTISTIC INDUSTRY 


From the Articles (3 pSi^es) by Mrs F, B, PALLISER, and 

LEWIS Fi DA Y, Examiner for Art, Board of Education. 

Embroidery. — Homer makes constant 

aUusiou to embroidery. Penelope (to say nothing for her 
immortal web) throws over Ulysses on his departure for 
Troy an embroidered garment of gold on which she had. 
depicted incidents of the chase. Helen is described as 
sitting apart, engaged in working a gorgeous suit upon 
which she had portrayed the wars of Troy ; and 
Andromache was embroidering flowers of various hues 
upon a purple cloth when the cries of the people without 
informed her of the tragic end of Hector. In Greece the 
art was held in the greatest honour, and its invention 
ascribed to hlinerva, and prompt was her punishment of 
the luckless Arachne for daring to doubt her supremacy in 
the art. The maidens who took part in the procession of 
the Panathentea embroidered the veil or peplum upon 
which the deeds of the goddess were worked in embroidery 
and gold. 

Phrygia became celebrated for the beauty of. its needle- 
work. The “ toga picta ” ornamented with Thrygian em- 
broidery was worn by the Roman generals at their triumphs, 
and by their consuls when they celebrated the games — 
hence embroidery itself in Latin is, styled “Phrygian,” 
and the Romans knew it under no other name. 

Babylon was no less renewed for its embroideries, and 
maintained its reputation up to the first century of the 
Christian era. Josephus tells us that the veils given by 
Herod for the temple were of Babylonian workmanship, — 
the women excelling, says Apollonius, in executing designs 
of varied colours. The Sidonian women brought by 
Paris to Troy embroidered veils of such rich embroidery 
that Hecuba deemed them worthy of being presented as 
an offering to Minervaj and Lucan speaks vdth enthusiasm 
of the magnificent Sidonian veil worn by Cleopatra at the 
feast she gave Caesar after the death of Pompey. The 
embroidered robe of Servius Tullius was ornamented aU 
over with the image of the goddess For time, to whom he 
ascribed his success, and to whom he built several temples. 
. • • • • • • • 
[See also Articles TEXTILES, COSTUME, 


From the Article {2 pages) by ALAN S. COLE, Author ot 
‘ Ancient Needle Point and Pillow Lace:’ . / ■' 

, extraordinary ■ demkhd .‘. for 

nand-made laces has led to a revival of this ■ distinctly 
domestic industry in many parts of Europe, .but paVtL 
cteMly in Belgium, where the social and- economic con- 
ditions are, as they have been in the past, more conducive 
and more favourable than elsewhere to it's pursuit at a 
sufficiently remunerative rate of wages. The production 
of hand-made laces in Belgium was in 1900' greatenthan 
fEat. of France. The principal needle- made 'lace . of 
Belginm is the “Point de Gaze”; “DucheVse”',''.ipid' 
Bruges laces are the chief pillow-made laces; wBilsl' 
“Point Appliqud” and “Plat Applique” are frequently 
the results not only of combining needle-made and pillow 
work, but also of using them in conjunction with machine- 
made net. Ireland is the best producer of that substantial 
looped-thread work know as crochet, which must be re- 
garded as a hand-made lace fabric. It is^in this respect 
quite distinct in character from pseudo-laces, which are 
really embroideries with a lace-like appearahee, e.g., em- 
broideries on net, cut and embroidered cambrics and fine 
linen. For such as thesp Ireland maintains a reputation 
in its admirable Limerick and, CarrickmacrosS.-lrn^'s, which, 
are made not only in Limerick- and Carrie^&'dQr^S's, bill;' 
also in Kinsale, Newry, Crossmaglenp-ahd els^here.'^-'' . --'5 



SIMPLICITY AND RESERVE IN DECORArtON." 

■ A"- •;!«. 


From the Article by WALTER CRANE. 

, . Arts ancS Crafts. — The demand for 

the acknowledgment of .the personality of each responsible 
craftsman in a co-operative work was new, and it had direct 
bearing upon the social and economic conditions .'of artistid 
production. The principle, too, of regardifig-^^e material, 
object, method, and purpose of a work as'.e^'ntial condi- 
tions of its artistic expression, the form anSicharacter oi 
which must always be controlled by such' conditions, haS 
never before been so emphatically stated, though it prahti- 
cally, endorsed the somewhat vague aspirations durrent ioi 
the -unity of beauty with utilitj’. Again, a very notablf 
return to extreme sirapUcity ■ of design in furniture 
•'surface decoration may be remarked ; and .cerfaiu resetw 
in the use of colour and ornament, and a lpve,ot .abstrac 
forms in decoration generally; which are . characteristic o 
later taste ... if. it has not'turned-;all British craftSmei 
into artists or afftBritish artists into craftsmen, has don 
not a little to expand and socialize the idea of art.- . f ^ 
[See FURNITURE, MORRIS, cre.y { 


EARLY OANDLEr-PRICKETS.;, 


From the Article (3 pages) by Professor Jj H., MipDLET0h 
■ F.S.A., late Director, South Kensington: 

S\aetal-Work.— .' . . . . . -At the latter part ( 
the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th the PoOi 
juoli, Ricci, and other artists devoted much labour an 
artistic skill to the production of candlesticks and smalh 
objects of bronze,, such as door-knockers; many -of whic 
are works of the ^eatest beauty. . . 

Niccolb Grossi, who worked in wrought^irqiirunder tl 
patronage of Lorenzo dei Sledici, produced -Edme wdnderfi 
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spscimens of metal-vork, such as the candJesticks, lanterns, 
and rings fixed at intervals round the outside of the 
great palaces (see Fig. 5). The Stroz 2 i palace in Florence' 


A TECHNICAL ADVANCE, 















M-K’ 

y-Yp- 


P.01 


C Fici'S;— Wrought Iron Candle-Pricket ; Iate.l'5th-centary. Florentine work* v 

. ji-and .thd' PalMZO del llagnifico at Siena have fine speci- 
mons of the.se, — the former of wrought iron, the latter in 
■ cast bronze. ' -■ 


L AH^cks ART SALES, ART SOCIETIES, 

MUSEUMS, e-^.] 


From (he Articles (6 pages) by F. W. RUDLER and 
ALEXANDER FISHER. 

Ena.mei> — In the manufacture of the 

substance enamel a much greater advance has been made ; 
for whereas the colours, and consequently the schemes of 
colour, were extremely limited, we now possess an infinite 
gradation in the colours, as well as the transparency and 
opacity, the hardness and softness, of enamels. There are 
only two colours which cannot yet be obtained : these are 
opaque vermilion and lemon yellow. Many of the colours 
we now employ were not known by such enamellers as 
Leonard Limousin. Our enamels are also perfect in 
purity, brilliancy, and durability, qualities which are 
largely due to the perfect knowledge of the proportion 
of parts composing an enamel, and their complete 
combination 

[See also JAPAN for art account of the marvellous enamels 
of that country.') 

“FAKING” PLATES. 

From (he Article {20 pages) by Sir WILLIAM DE W. 
ABNEY, K.O.B., F.R.S., late President Royal Astr. 
Hoc., Major -Gen. J. WATERHOUSE, Phot Dept 
Surveyor- General’s Office, and A, HORSLEY HINTON, 

• Ed. Amateur Photographer.” 

’ Photography.-- But during the con- 

-uludihg quarter of the past century probably the most 
r^o'werful- influence in pictorial .photography was that of 
SFjP. Eobinson, who, for a brief period about the year 
.I'STS, was one of the most prolific “picture makers.” 
•Inspired by Eejlander,,of‘'-whom he was a contemporaiy, 
Eobinson will perhaps be best remembered by his earlier 
advocacy of combination printing. As early as 1855 
Berwick and Annan exhibited' a photograph which was 
:;the result of printing from more 'than one negative, a 
'•figure from one plate being cunningly introduced in a 

f irinflof landscape from another. Then came 
roin Eejlander “The Two Ways of Life,” iu 
which, with wonderful ingenuity, thirty different 

negatives were combined 

\See also the Article PROCESS.) 


The making of the index upon such a scale as .to give to the Encyclopcsdia Britannica 
■X-V’the utility- of a 'dictionary, as well as that oFa readable book, was in itself one of the most 
; . formidable tasks that -could be imagined I'-cbut the practical value which has thus been 
• given to the/yTenth Edition is so great a& to more than counterbalance the time and 
|.;.^M));^ey;,-..expended. In its present form, and in '\dew of the rapid spread of the English 
jj^ylahguage ■tOi.,more and more remote parts of the woi'ld, thQ-EncycloftcBdia Britannica 
'vi^hout a rival. In no other language can there be found any work which can be com- 
pared^with it. ^ The British public have of late heard so much of American competition, 

I that non A; of' us can but feel marked satisfaction when we reflect that the Americans 
have so fiilly recognized . 'the superiority , of at least one British production that they have 
* not only 'preferred the EneyclopcE'dui Bjiitannica to any other book, but have actually 

I purchased ten times as many copies of' it as have been sold in the United Uingdom. 

I -It is beyond all question or vchaUenge the accepted library of reference, the final authority 
• ..ortt-all disputed questions, wherever-the English language is spoken. 








LINES OF DEVELOPIVIENT. 
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From the Article (20 pages) hj R. PHEN^ SPIERS, FS A 
andH. H. STATHAM. ' • • •. 

Al-chitecture.— It is necessaiy to 

t3.KG ticcouiit of 0.11 tliesc in.ovGm.Gn.t'S of opinion uud principle 
in English architecture to appreciate properly its position 
and prospects at the time U’ith ■which we are here dealing 
Turning now from England to the United States, which, S 
already observed, is the only other important country in 
which there has been a general new movement in archi- 
tecture, we find, singular to say, that the course of develop- 
inent has in America been almost the reverse 
United place in England. The 

States. rapidity of architectural development in America, 
it may bo observed, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been something astonishing ; there is no parallel 
to it anywhere else. Some thirty years ago, or even less, 
the currently accepted architecture of the American Ee-, 
public was little more than a bad repetition of the English 
Gothic and Classic tyjres of revived architecture 



Fio. — ** Uiclianlsonesque” Style^U.53. Trust Oo., 

New York. 

The first sj’-mptoms of an original spirit 

operating in American architecture showed themselves 
in domestic architecture, in town and country' houses, 
the latter especially ; and the form which the movement 
took was a desire to escape conventional architectural 
detail and to return to the simplest form of mere 
building; rock -faced masonry, sometimes of materials 
picked up on the site ; chimney's which were plain shafts 
of masonry or brickwork ; woodwork simply he-wn and 
squared ; but the whole arranged with a 'view to 

picturesque effect About 

the same time an impetus of a more special nature was 
given to American architecture by a man of genius, the 
late H. H. Eichardson, who, falling back on Eomanesque 
and Byzantine types of architecture as a somewhat un- 
worked field, evolved from them a type of architectural 
treatment so distinctly his own (though its origines were 
of course quite traceable) that he came very near the credit 
of having personally invented a style; at all events he. 
invented a manner, which was so largely admired and 
imitated that for some ten or fifteen years American 


aroWteo, i 1.^ K. 

education at the Ecole des Beamv- '< 
Ar^ ot h ranee, coupled perhaps with the pro- 
verbial philo-Gallic tendencies of the modern American^ led V. 
to the American architects, during the last decade of Ae 
century, throwing themselves almost entirely into the arms 



Fra; Il.—Vew Scotland Tort', sho^ngTooC (A'oTiaan Sfaic.) ’ i'-Uj 

as it were, of France. ;■'•> . ,7 . Among; ;nofahiii'- 7 ^ft®i 
buildings of the periocl.pilght to I ' 

Sha-w’s New Scotland iu^d, ’ built !• , ■ . ■ • ta^i 

nor Gotliic,:but partaking pf the' ■ ■ , PAr 

■ _ \Si:g tdso Fte^Mr/icle; 'oy iiuj!}u,^.^,,., 

.MODERN FRANCE AS 



.. From the Artiele (25 pages) hj 'SP/ELMAW;f(imM'- 
■■■ ^ . . KNOPFF, and JO^R C. }IAN DYKE, 


/Schools of Panting.— Aboutih 

middle of the 19th century, after the vehement dispute 
between the partisans of ..line rinfi the votaries of colpu 
other-svise the Classic and the Eomantic schoolsj‘'.'b'hen -h: 
younger generation was resting, from these "follies, cxt' 
hausted, weary, devoid even of any fine technique, two 
groups slowly formed on the dpiiosite sides of the horizon- 
— seers, or dreamers, both protesting in different 1- ways 
against the coUapse of the French school, and again'st.tfe 
alleged indifference and sceptical eclecticism of the painters 
who, ••were regarded as the leaders. This was a revolt from 
the hcademic and conservative tradition. One. -was the 
group of original and naturedoviag painters, keen apd 
devoted observers of men and things, the realists, made 
illustrious by the three great personalities of Corot (q.v.), 
'Millet (q.v.), and Courbet (q.v,), the -real originators ql 
French contemporary ark The other -was the group ql 
men of imagination, the idealists, who, in the pursuit .61 
perfect beauty and an ideal moral- standard, reverted 'pf 
the dissimilar visions of Delacroix and . -Ingres, thejjideals & 
rhythm as opposed to harmony^- of style-..qersi!k'-y|ltibh 
which Theodore Chasseriau had endeavoi^d to combine 
Eqund Puvis de Chavannes ’(q.u.)'ani- Giistave.. Moreai 
(q^v.) we ■ hud a group of artists who’^'- in ..sgitfi. of th 
fascination' e.verted on their intelligence by the great work 
of the old masters, especially the early Florentines am 
Venetians, would not accept, the. old technique, but.strov 
to record in splendid imagery the wondera'of the spiritut 
life, or claimed, by'sthdying ..contemporary indi-ridualSj-t 
reveal the psychology of, modern mindl. ■; . M > ', . 

[See alsdm 'ArHdes ROYAL ACADEMY; 'RORTRAITURE 
MURAL'DECORATIOM.}'% 


To Each of the 138 Artists whose names are contained within this Frame a separate article has 
been devoted in the TENTH EDITION of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
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BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE. 


THE SECRETS OF ART. 


It is not only in the history of Painting, 
as illustrated in the lives of the Masters, 
ancient and modem, that the Tenth 
Edition is rich in material for the student 
of Art. Such articles as SCULPTURE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE, MURAL DECORA- 
TION, METAL-WORK, MOSAICS, BOOK- 
BINDING, PROCESS, ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, and many others, serve to 
show how e.xhaustively, and with what 
reverence and authority, every kind of 
beauty has received treatment in the 
Encychpadia Britannica. The clothes 
we wear, the vessels we drink from, the 
houses we live in, will become sources 
of an interest removed from that of mere 
utility if we learn from such articles as 

COSTUME, GLASS, and ARCHITEC- 
TURE to perceive the infinite possibili- 
ties of their design, colour, and material. 


The collection of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum will be- 
come infinitely more interesting to us 
after we have read the article I LLU M 1 N A- 
TION in the Tenth Edition. The Lace 
at South Kensington will look twice as 
beautiful to a man who has first studied 
the subject in the article LACE. The 
Jewels in Bond Street and the Rue de 
la Paix, no less than the famous national 
collections all over the world, will acquire 
a fresh and deeper interest for us when 
we have read the article JEWELLERY. 
Such contributions as those on FILI- 
GREE, MINIATURES, ENAMEL, POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN, TILES, will 

disclose many secrets, the discovery of 
which will convert unlettered enthusiasm 
into sound knowledge and well-balanced 
discrimination. 


PUBLIC. ART INSTITUTIONS. ARTISTS ON ART SUBJECTS. 


The Picture Galleries and Art [Museums 
of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, 
Rome, • and Sf. Petersburg dazzle the 
eyes of casual spectators with long vistas 
of art treasures, and a sense of dis- 
appointm.ent often oppresses us in spite 
of the delight which the anticipation of 
our visit had awakened. The need for 
some preliminary introduction to so 
bewildering a form of entertainment and 
education has long been felt. In his 
article on ART GALLERIES, Lord BaK 
carres provides an agreeable preface W 
our comprehension of the great Art 
Collections of the world ; Mr. WMter 
Crane on ART TEACHING and ARTS 
AND CRAFTS helps us still further to 
an appreciation which is difficult to gain 
unaided; while the article MUSEUMS, 
besides enumerating the chief Museums 
in the world, throws valuable light on 
the more modem phases of thought in 
conne.vion with the maintenance, plan 
of disposition, and administration of the 
Art Corporations in capital cities. 
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Of distinguished contributors to the 
Tenth Edition in the department of Art 
there is overwhelming abundance. Its 
pages are adorned with the work of 
the late Professor Middleton, Professor 
Sidney Colvin, Sir William Richmond, 
Mr> Frederick Wedmore, the late W. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Egerton Castle, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, hir. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, and such a variety 
of authorities on every branch of Art 
as to defy enumeration. Sir Geo. Reid, 
P.R.S.A, contributes a valuable article 
on PORTRAIT PAINTING. Nor should 
mention be omitted of Professor James 
Solly’s /ESTHETICS, in which the relation 
of pleasure and art is intimately discussed. 
The most fatuous of all forms of writing — 
Art talk by the artless, has been altogether 
avoided in the Tenth Edition. Every' sub- 
ject with which Art is concerned has been 
treated by some one among the recognized 
artists or accepted critics of our time. 


RAEBURN 
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ROSSETTI 
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WILSON 
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The ntmies within this list are only a part of those forming: a complete list of the Artists to each 
. iof whom the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopeedia Britannica devotes a separate article. 


LITERATURE 


For book, m not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life In then, to be as actire as that soul wa, rrboss progeny tber 
are, nay, they do preserve as In a vial the purest efficacy and extraction o; that living Intellect that bred them.-UILTQN. 



HE Encyclopedia Ent^nica has long occupied a distinguished place in the best literature of the Eng-lish- 
speaking world. It is probably the literary quality of its articles which has secured for them a public, 
not only of specialists and scholars, but also of those to whom the pleasure felt in the pursuit of know- 
ledge IS increased by the attraction of style in writing. The names of such contributors as Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, Hazhtt, De Quincey, and many other great figures in the history of Enghsh letters, have been 
largely responsible for the reputation with which the book is associated. But it was not only by the 
contribution of their own articles that these men did service; they established a tradition for their 
successors. And thus while care has always been taken to secure men of high literaiy attainment, the contributors 
themselves, however able or distinguished, have felt it an honour to write for the Encyclopadia Britannica, and under the 
stimulus of a worthy emulation have given of their best to its pages. 

The term Literature is synonymous with the finest expression of the finest thought in eveiy department of human know- 
ledge, in every age, and in eveiy tongue. If we would understand the characteristics which are ^sodated in our mind with 
modem nationality and all that it implies, it is to the literature of the separate countries which together form the world that 
we must turn for study. England without a knowledge of Shakespeare, Germany unillumined by the Master Goethe, France 
without the penetrating ray of Voltaire’s criticism, are but shadowy figments in the brain. Moreover, the story of literary 
development, from primitive utterance to the perfection of prose and verse, may be read and grasped with an interest as 
absorbing as that of any single romance. 

There is hardly any kind of book to which the Encyclopedia Britannica is not an invaluable supplement of informa- 
tion, Suppose we are reading Scott’s Talisman. We wish to penetrate to the mental atmosphere in which the author put 
new and romantic life into the exploits of Richard Cceur de Lion and Saladin. A rapid excursion into the article 
CRUSADES will carry us into the enchanted region of our author. When we return to The Talisman it will be with' a 
fresh interest in our subject and a higher appreciation for our author. This is only one of many instances. A double interest 
is felt in Lord Lytton's Rienzi if the novel is read by the light of that information which the article ROME in , the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica sheds on the historical aspect of the subject. Thackeray's Esmond, Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, Charles Reade’s Cloister on the Hearth, Meredith’s Vittoria, can only strike the reader in the fiilhess of their meaning 
if he realizes the facts in the minds of their authors when they were iiiunersed in the epochs of which they wrote, 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica will put him in possession of such facts. 

The addition of an Index (Vol. 35) to the Tenth Edition is an eloquent recommendation of the work to all lovers oi 
literature, for thus, in addition to its attraction as a book to read in an idle hour, it has acquired the uses of an exhaustive book 
of reference on the largest as well as the minutest literary topics ; it provides at once the key t'O a school of thought, or the date 
and circumstances marking the publication of a poem or prose work, little noticed perhaps at the time, but destined by the 
light of subsequent development to mark an era or the exact point of departure from a tradition. 


FROM CHAUCER TO 1902. 

From the Article {32 paces') hj THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 


Engrlish Literature. — Intheieign 

of Henry III. a strong effort was made to make Trench 
the exclusive literary language of the English people. It 
was a struggle between the tongue of the upper class and 
the tongue of the middle class • 

THE FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH. 

The first book certainly known to have been printed in 
England is the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosopher's, a 
translation from tbe Trench ; this was j^rinted by Caxton 
in 1477, uithin the precincts of the abbey of Westminster. 
Tbe monks of St Alban’s soon set up a printing-press in 
tbeir great monasteiy ; and Oxford and Cambridge quickly 
followed suit. For fifteen years more Caxton laboured 
diligently in his vocation, and at his death in 1492 left 
the art of printing firmly established in England. An ex- 
amination of the list of works which he printed shows 
what branches of literature were most in esteem in the 
. English society of his day. Professor Craik enumerates 
forty -five works, which comprise all Caxton’s more 
important typographical performances. Of these, thirteen 
are religious and devotional, twelve are works of romance 


and .hbivalry or other prose fiction, seven are histonca 
or legal works, five are English versions of classica 
author^Lfive handbooks or didactic works, and . threi 
editions of Engbsh poets • 

, REVIVAL OF GREEK STUDY. 

The story of the revival of Greek studies in Italy, toward 
the end of the 14tb century, is as exciting to a sensitiV' 
intellect as any rdmance. Gradually, the contagion of th 
learned frenzy which created a hundred academies ani 
literary societies in the Italian cities spread itself acfqs 
the Alps. England was but a very , little, at all, behmi 
Trance. The steps by which a change'of so much^M 
portance tg literature was effected seem to be wdif 
tracing with\ some minuteness. 

It is a lamentable fact that after this brillkint openin 
of tbe study of the humanities at Oxford, the dawn hwa 
overcast, and a dismal reaction set in. Erasmus tells us tha 
about 1518, a body of brutal obscurantists appeared in th 
university, who, calling themselves Trojans,- attempted h 
ridicule and petty persecution to discourage the study. ( 



The history of ENGLAND is written in 160 pages of the Tenth Edition, by Dr. Eawson Gardiner. 
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Greek, It was on this occasion that 3Iore wrote his Epistle 
to the Universitt/ (1519), complaining that the party of the 
liarbariatis was not put down. The king was induced to 
interfere, and the nuisance was after a while suppressed. 
At Cambridge, though the .study of Greek appears to have 
been introduced later than at O.-eford, it was carried on 
without check or discouragement, and was supported by 
endowments at an earlier period than at the sister univer- 
sity. 

A PERIOD OF RETROGRESSION. 

There is a well-known 

pass.age in Ascham's Schoolmaster, where, speaking of 
Cambridge in Mary’s time, he says, that “ the love of good 
learning began suddenly to wax cold, the knowledge of the 
tongues was manifestly contemned ; the truth being,” he 
goes on to say, “that plans were laid by the university 
authorities to bring back the works of Duns Scotus, and 
all the rabble of barbarous questionists,” into the academi- 
cal course, in the place of Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and 
Demosthenes. To throw contempt on the schoolmen, — 
though it was not confined to the Protestants, for More, 
Erasmus, Colet, Pace, and many other Catholics had 
cxx)res.sed more or less nf a similar aversion, — ^yet was 
characteristic of them, for their theologians wdthout excep- 
tion rejected the jS'cAofa. Therefore Gardiner and Bonner 
appear to liavc resolved to force scholasticism on the young 
j men of their day, simply because they did not like it. 

TRANSLATION IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 

In the first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth, 

■ thougli exact scholarship did not flourish much, there was 
a'^eat and very beneficial actirity in the work of making 
tran.slation.s from the classics. The names of Golding, 
North, Phaier, Marlowe, and Stanihurst indicate the 
authors of the chief of these. Fairfax and Harrington 
translated the master-pieces of Tasso and Ariosto. But 
for the ample store oi fresh materials thus supplied, the 
genius of Shakespeare, w-ho had not a university educa- 
tion,, must have di.splaycd itself under comparatively 
restricted form.s. 

SKELTON. 

In Skelton 

almost the only poet of the first twenty years of Henry 
VlII.’s reign, the coarser fibres of the English nature are 
offensively prominent . . . Hk attacks on WoLsey’s pride, 
luxury, and sensuality are well known, nor can it be said 
that they were not deserved ; still, as proceeding from 
an incontinent priest, they remind us unpleasantly of 
‘Satan reproving sin.” ... 

SCOTCH POETS. 

V In Scotland there arose in this period several poets of 
considerable mark, all of whom, in respect of their turn of 
thought and the best features of their style, may be pro- 
perly affiliated to Chaucer. Henryson WTote in “ rhyme 
- royal ” — Chaucer’s favourite metre — ^the Testament of Faire 
./'■-Creseyde, a sort of supplement to Chaucer’s Troylus and 
Cryseyde. In the poetical remains of Gawain Douglas, 
bishop oi Dunkeld, there is much melody and sweetness. 
■In ’t^' poems of Dunbar the influence of Chaucer is 
espefiially noticeable. The Thistle and the Rose and the 
Golden Terge are poems of the same class as the 
AssemVly of Foules and the Court of Love ; the allegoric 
form, and the machinery of dream and vision, are employed 
in both. ;>Sir David Ljmdsay began by; being a, great 
admir'er'-iand imitator of Chaucer, but the Teutonic 
.•-^afiinitlOs of his mind waxed ever stronger, and he 
ended by gaining great temporarj' fame as the author of 
< " coa^ and ribald satire.s, directed against the abuses of his 
day, especially those which deformed the church. . . • 


THE OLD CIVILIZATION IN CONFLICT WITH PURITANISM. 

Eegarding the position of the Boman see in the 
Christian church as a “separable accident,” the acceptance 
or rejection of which made no essential difforonce, the 
literary men of the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
while rejecting, chiefly on political grounds, the authority 
of that see, had no quarrel in other respects with the 
religion which had come down to them from their fore- 
fathers, nor ■with the forms of ci■^•ili 2 ation and efforts 
towards a higher culture which that religion had encouraged. 

On the outbreak of civil war the Puritans, gaining the 
upper hand in London, immediately shut up the theatres. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that we have charac- 
terized the epoch which we are considering as that of the 
“conflict between Puritanism and the old cirilization.” 

Poetry, wliich does not, like the drama in its more 
developed stages, require any local establishment in order 
to produce its effects, pursued its flight in defiance of 
Puritan censure. It was not, however, unaffected by it. 
The disapproval of him and his works, entertained by a 
large section among the most virtuous of his country’men, 
irritated the poet by its exaggeration, and often made him 
out of recklessness import an additional degree of licence 
into his language. Yet morality was in the end the gainer. 
For in spite of narrowness, and exaggeration, and occasional 
hypocrisy, there was real earnestness and virtuous intention 
in the great body of the Puritans ; and to these qualities 
society eventually did homage by refusing to tolerate, in 
poetry at least, what was openly and scandalously immoral. 
In spite of one or two who leap over the line, poetry in the 
18th century, and still more in the 19th, has not permitted 
her votaries to write as they please, but has prescribed to 
them measure and seemliness, 

THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. 

Weary of life, Dryden had descended into the tomb ; 
and his mantle had fallen on no poet. Grateful for 
support manfully rendered when all the world was against 
him, he had, in some moving and musical lines, designated 
in Congreve the successor to his fame — 

“Let not the insulting foe iny fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels rvhich descend to you : " 

but that cold man of fashion never rose above the point 
which he had reached in the Ilouming Bride. A poet, 
however, appeared before long, but he was a Whig poet ; 
that is, be represented respectability, commonsense, and 
the juste milieu, ; — the cause which fires the blood, the ideal 
which kindles the imagination, were strange to him. This 
was Addison, whose Campaign (ITOF), an heroic poem on 
the battle of Blenheim, is much in the style of that portion 
of Dryden’s Annus MiraJhilis which describes the duke of 
York’s victory over the Dutch fleet, hut is written iv'ith more 
care and more concentration. To the production of Cato, 
Addison seems to have been induced partly by his protracted 
stay in Italy (where his attention was engrossed by classical 
monuments, and turned with indifference from mediaeval), 
partly by the desire to win laurels in the field where Corneille 
and Piacine had shone with such distinction, and to show 
that an English dramatist could be as correct as they. 

MASTER NOVELISTS. 

Fielding’s Tom, .Tones and Amelia, Bichardson’s Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison, made the game kind 
of stir in general society that had been caused by Dryden’s 
heroic plays some eighty years before. An ingenio^ 
French critic (Philarete Chasle.s) has attempted to trace in 
the ■works of these "WTiters the conflict, though much trans- 
formed, of the Puritans and Cavaliers of an earlier age. 
Lovelace, he thinks, represents the insolent temper and 
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disregard for morality of the aristocratic Cavaliers; Clarissa, 
his victim, the daughter of a virtuous middle class family, 
exhibits the substantial rectitude of that “ good old cause,” 
which licentious courts could persecute but could not sub- 
due. Fielding, the aristocrat, recalls and continnes the 
jovial recklessness of the men of the Eestoration ; Eichard- 
son, the plebeian, is in the line of Milton, Penn, Pox, 
Bunyan 

THE INFLUENCE -OF FRENCH THOUGHT. 

Probably there was not a single gifted mind in any country 
of Europe upon which the tempest of the French Eevolution 
did not come with a stimulating or disturbing influence. 
Young men, — ^hasty counsellors ever, from the daj's of Eeho- 
hoam, — chrDled with hoj^e and flushed uith excitement, 
announced and believed that a golden age had opened for 
mankind. Wordsworth hastened from Cambridge in 1792 
to France, where he lived more than a year, and formed some 
Girondist acquaintances ; Coleridge invented a scheme for 
an ideal community which was to form a model settlement, 
to be conducted on principles of pantisocracy, on the hanks 
of the Susquehanna; Southey nearly got himself into 
trouble by publishing Wat Tyler, a dramatic sketch of an 
inflammatory and seditious character. On the other hand, 
the young Walter Scott looked Avith shrewd, clear eyes on 
the tumultuous scene, and was not tempted to throw him- 
self into the vortex ; for him the treasures of Europe’s 
mighty past were real and precious, and not to be bartered 
for any quantity of visionary hopes and fairy gold. Soon 
the proceedings of the Eevolutionists made it clear enough 
that human nature and human motives were not changed ; 
and the ranks of reaction were rapidly filled. In England 
an immense effect was produced by the appearance of 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution in 1791. 
The sympathizers with the French repuhUcans dwindled 
in number so fast, that at the end of the century, as it 
was sportively said, the whole of the opposition to Pitt’s 


Government in the House of Lords went home from the 
debate in a single hack cah. Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge changed round to the Conservative side. The 
appearance in France of the Genie du Christianisme (1S02) 
by Chateaubriand marked the commencement of the great 
continental reaction. 

THE EDJNBURGH.EEVIEVV. 

Eeference was made above to the commencement of the 
Edinburgh Revieio in 1802. The tendencies of thought 
which distinguished its founders were of so remarkable a 
character,- — exercised so marked an effect on the philosophy, 

the legislation, and even the literature of their times, 

and are still so influential, that some attempt to analyse 
and describe them must be made. There were varieties 
of opinion among the writers for, this celebrated review 
from the first ; amongst them were mere Whigs and mere 
literary critics, but that which gave it-a .backbone was its 
being partially the organ of a party, known some years later 
by the name of “ Philosophical Badicals.-’’ This school took 
its philosophy from Locke, Bentham, and Adam Smith. . 

Byron and Shelley were cut- off,; in the flower of their, 
days; Southey’s overtasked brain gaWe way some years 
before his death, and the same fate befell Ireland’s gifted 
singer, Thomas Moore. Scott, ruined through too mu(i 
haste to be rich, literally worked.. himself to' death to 
clear off the mountain of liability which his implication-, 
in Ballantyne’s failure had thrown upoti him. ' 'Coleridge^' 
though he lived to old age, had weakened a niU originally 
irresolute, and shattered nerves originally over-sensitiye 
by the fatal practice of opium-eating; in the time of grey 
hairs he subsided into a dreamy talker ..alp.out “ sum-in-jectl’ 
and “ om-in-ject.” Wordsworth alone' preserved to the 
last an unimpaired sanity of mind and body, for which he 
might thank the simplicity and serenity, of his life in West- 
moreland, where he settled on his retprn from France. 
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Adamnan. 

Addison, Josepli. 
iEIfric. 

Alcuin, 

Aldhelm, St. 
Alexandrcis. 

Alfred, King. 
Alliterative metre. 
Alliterative poets. 
Andreas, 

Anslem, St. 

Arthurian romance. 
Ascham, Roger. 

Bacon, Sir Francis. 
Bacon, Roger. 

Barrow, Dr Isaac, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Bcda, the Venerable. 
Behn, Aphra. 

Benoit de Ste More. 
Jjcoivnlf. 

Bericeley, Bishop. 
Boniface, St. 

Bunyan, John. 

Burke, Edmund. 

Burns, Robert. 

Butler, Bishop. 

Butler, Samuel. 

Byron, Lord. 

Cfedmon. 

Caxton, William. 


Chateaubriand. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
Churchill, Charles. 
Cibber, CoUey, 

Colet, Dean. 

Comedy, English. 
Congreve, 'Williain. 
Cowley, Abraham. 
Cowper, William. 
Cranmer, Thomas, 

Crist. 

Cyne'>vulf. 

Danes. Defoe. 

Deists, English. 

Denham, Sir John. 

Dear’s Complaint 
Dryden. 

Dunbar, William. 
Dunstan, St. 

Durham Gospels. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Elene. 

Elizabethan drama. 
Elizabethan literature. 
English language, ascen- 
dency of the. 

Erasmus. 

Euphuism. 

Evrard's Disticlia. 

Exeter Codex. 

Fiction, works of. 


Fielding, Henry. 

Fisher, Bishop, 

Florence of Worcester. 
Fortescue, Sir John. 
Gaimar, Geoffrey. 
Geoffrey of Jlonmouth. 
Gibbon, Edward. 

Gildas. GodriCj.St. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. 
Gower, John. 

Greek. 

Grocyn, William. 
Grosseteste, Robert. 
Guthlac, St. 

Hartley, David. 

Havelok, romance of. 
Hawes, Stephen. 
Heywood, John, 
Higden, Ranulf. 
Hobbes, Thomas. 
Hooker, Richard, 
Hume, David. 
Huntingdon, Henty of. 
Hutcheson, Francis. 
Hypocrite, TJic. 

Iona, influence of. 
James I. of Scotland. 
Jewel, Bishop. 

John of Salisb?iry. 
Johnson, Dr Saimieh 
Jonson, Ben. 


Juliana. \ 

Kant, Immanuel. 

King Horn. 

Lancelot. 

Langland, William. 
Langtoft, Peter. 

•Latimer, Hugh. 

Layamon, 

Leviathan, The. 

Lilye, William. 

Linacre, Thomas. 
Lindisfame, destruction 
of. 

Locke, John. 

Lombard, Peter. 

Lydgate, John.’ 

Lyly, John. 

Lyndsay, Sir David. 
Mdbinogion, The, 
Idalmesbu^, William of. 
Malory, Sir Tliomas. 
i^Ianning, Robert. 

Map, Walter. 

Jlarlowe, Christopher, 
Milton, John. 

Miracle plays. 

Jloral plays. 

More, Sir Thomas. 
Nennius, 

Northumbria, literary 
development in. 


Onnin. 

Paris, Matthew. 

Pecock, Reginald. 
Philosophical radicals. 
Players. / ' , 

Pope, Alexander. 
Priestley, 'Dr Jos. 
Printing. 

Prynne, William. 

Reid, Dr Thomas. 
Richardson, Samuel. 
Robert of Gloucester, , 
Robertson, Dr William. 
Roland, Chanson de. 
Romances, English. 
Round Table. 

Sackville, Thomas. 

Saint Graal. 

Saxon Chronicle. 

Scott, Sir Walter ^ 
Selling, William. « 
Shaftesbury, Lord. 
Shakespeare, William. 
Shelley, Percy B. 
Sheridan, Richard E. 
Sidney, Sir Philip. 
Skelton, John. 

Smith, Adam. 

Smollett, Tobias.- 
Southwell, Robert. 
Spectator, The. 


Spenser, Edmund. 

Stage. 

Steele, Richard. ^ , 

Sterne, Lawrence. 
Stewart, Dr Dugald. 
Surrey, Earl of. 

Swift, Dean. 

Taylor, J eremy. 
Tragedy, English. 
Translators, under Eliza 
beth. 

Traveller, The. 

Triads, The. 

Tristan. 

Trivet, Nicholas.^, \ ' 
Turoldus. 

Tjmdale, William. ’• 
Udall, Nicholas.. ■ 
Vercelli Codex. 

Wace, Robert. 

•Walden, Thomas. 
Waller, Edmund. 
Warham, Archbishop. • 
Welsh poetry of the 12t 
century. 

Wessex, literary develoj 
ment in. 

WIckliffe, John. 
Wordsworth, William. 
Young, Edward*,, • . 


For the comprehensive survey of English Literature since the year 1879 until the present time,A;^^ 
its list of names, the nearness of whose fame inspires us with the direct enthusiasm called fQrui;;.h 
every form of contemporary history, the reader should consult the critical narrative of Mr Edmund- 
Here — to mention only a few of its more salient features — ^he will find discussed : the poetry pl. 
Rossettis and William Moms with that of the so-called ■« Parnassian School which succeeded -ther 
the poetry of the “ Celtic ” spirit, the Imperialist or Nationalist school of poetry, the later represent! 
tives of Victorian fiction, and the almost incredible giwth of the novel as a form of national hteratur 
History, Criticism, the Essay, Biography, in the last quarter of, the- century, are reviewed by the auth. 
with minute discretion and fine literary perception. ■ - - . 
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FTom iJtc Aiiidz-s (89 pages) hv J. f, C. BODLEY, thu Hon 
f/WRICE BARIHG, md GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. ' 

_ France. — The salient feature of the 

history of French literature from 1880 to 1900 is the 
progres.s of a reaction against vrhat -eras somewhat in- 
a'icurately called the Kealistic school. The Romantic 
school was j)aramount during the first half of the 19th 
century, and it was not until after 1850 that the Natural- 
istic movement prevailed. This movement derived its 
origin from the naturalist philosophy, which developed 
in France under two different forms; — (1) The simple 
theory of sensation of Condillac; (2) the Positivism of 
Comte. From the first we get the sensuous realism of 
Gautier and Flaubert ; from the second the naturalism of 
III. Zola. Gautier develops the theory of “art for art’s 
sake ” in Ids Preface to Mademoiselle de Alaupin, which 
was the manifesto of a school represented by Gautier, 
Flaubert, Rouilhet, and, with certain modifications, bj' 
Leconte de Lisle, Theodore de Eanville, and the Goncourts. 
•In the period here under consideration the representatives 
of this school are the “ Parnassian ” poets ; among the 
. novelists, the Goncourts alone, and they only in a modified 
■ degree, belong to this category. 

The watchword of the Utilitarian school was “Art for 
UtOityis .sake,” and its philosophy was that propounded by 
Augusto Comte in 1830 and popularized by Taine. The 
doctrine that science, based on the only trustworthy data, 

• tho.se of the senses, should be the solo guide of the human 
. mind was adopted by M. Zola and his disciples. .The aim of 
the, .school was to do away with all convention ; to institute 
a .searching and exhaustive inquiry into human nature ; to 
discover the human “ document ” ; to present what they 
.-termed a “slice of life” tvithout begiuning or end, the 
personality of the author being eliminated. These theories, 
however, were never rigidly practised by their propounders. 
II. Zola himself admitted that “the realistic novel was a 
•. comer of nature seen through a temperament.” Not only 
were the leaders of the school forced to relax the severity 
of tijeir precepts, but it soon became apparent that the 
term Vas in reality a misnomer, and that in many cases 
•the theories of the school were merely confuted by the 
practice of its disciples. For if Defoe, Lesage, and 
Tolstoi are realists in the trae sense of the word, then 
- assuredly is M. Zola something different. So far from 
seeing life “ steadily ” and seeing it “ whole,” as Matthew 
Arnold inculcated, Zola confines himself to the study of 
the baser and the brutal elements in man and nature while 
- ;> he eliminates the soul ; moreover, he saw the elements to 
LI’ which he confined himself through the distorting ■ glass 
' of a pessimistic and imaginative temperament, so that 
' he evokes monstrous and monotonous visions for us, 
phantasmagorias of ugliness and crime, sordid and sombre 
panoramas which are impressive from their very size and 
' froni the %io!ence and heaviness with which the coarse 
'.colours are laid on the canvas. His work, however, is 
not lacking in an element of grandeur ; thus we get the 
■ ' epic of the train, the mine, the shop, and the battlefield, 
. but never truly realistic studies of contemporary life, 

-I ■ ■ ' T.he Realistic school may be said, therefore, to have merely 


succeeded in substituting one convention for another ; but 
this is only true so far as concerns the theories of the 
school and those authors who slavisldy adhered to it. 
Maupassant, for instance, who belongs to the Realistic 
school, was a true Realist, not because he adopted any 
particular theories, but because he was enabled by his 
temperament to look on life with penetrating eyes, and by 
his talent to depict what he saw with unsurpassed vivid- 
ness. But both by his clearness of vision and by 111,0 
lucidity, the purity, and the masculine directness of his 
style he was a classic; and this, as we have already 
said, is the case of all true Realists such as Defoe and 
Lesage. 

The Realistic school did not fail to produce in its turn a 
reaction and a revolt against its conventions. Authors 
who have since attained to the fulness of their power.s, 
such as Mil. Brunetiere, Lemaitrc, Bourget, and Anatole 
France, protested against the conventions of the Realistic 
school and strove to counteract its influence. It is this 
counter-movement which has continued up to the present 
day. Another important factor in the origin of the new 
phase has been the influence of foreign literatures. The 
novels of George Eliot, Tolstoi, and Tourgeneff exercised 
a wide influence in France, and helped to reveal the 
limited range of the French Naturalist school; for in 
these foreign novels Nature was depicted in her entirety 
and not only in her baser aspects. At the same time a 
revolt arose against the aridity of the Realists, against 
their inability to look beyond the objects and facts within 
their immediate ken, and their total elimination of the 
life of the soul and the region of ideas. This tendency 
gave birth to a renascence of idealism. In 1889 
5l. Bourget wrote in the preface to his novel Ze 
Disciple, after quoting Littre’s well-known saying respect- 
.ing the ocean of the unknown and the comparatively 
infinitesimal results of science : “ A ceux qui te diront 
que derrihre cet oc^an il y a le vide, I’abime du noir et de 
la mart, aie le courage de rdpondre, vous ne le savez pas. 
Et puisque tu sais, puisque tu dprouves qu’une hme est en 
to.i, travaille h, ce que cette hme ne meure pas en toi avant 
toi-meme.” The yotmger generation turned once more to 
the region of ideas, and the tendency of French literature 
from 1889 up to the present day has been termed Idealist. 
Again, just as M. Taine’s theories were adopted in a 
distorted form by the Naturalistic school, the philosophy 
of M. Renan was an important factor in the origin of the 
new tendency. But since no movement ever stops half- 
way, but continues naturally until it reaches its extreme 
limit, this tendency went farther than M. Renan’s 
idealism, and passed on into mysticism; though this 
movement, as we look at it now, seems to be .split up into 
singularly various elements, for together -with the exist- 
ence of sjTnbolism and mysticism, incredulity and sensual- 
ism have survived, and a brutally cynical element has 
appeared which has been christened “ rosserie.” Doubtless 
it may be argued that the idealism of the new generation 
is skin-deep, that it is mystical without being Christian ; 
it is at the same time probable that when we can look 
back upon the present period from a standpoint which 
will enable us to see it in its true perspective and pro- 
portion, the whole movement will seem to have been 
fairly named idealistic 


The above is hardly an eighty-ninth part of the space devoted to French Literature in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. We have seen a specimen of the work of the Hon. Maurice Baring and Mv. J. E. C. Bodley in 
...^.i the above summarv'. It is not possible within the limits of this pamphlet to do more than enumerate a few 
■»»^of the interesting literary- topics reviewed by Mr Saintsbuiy in the Encyclopoedia Britannica. There we shall 
find.. -accounts of the earliest French epics, of those Arthurian Romances which the later treatments of 
ilallor}’ and Ten’nyson have made familiar to the least as well as to the most learned of Englishmen, of the 
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Tliose interested in the subject of Inscriptions shonld read the Articles EGYPTOLOGY hy Professor Flinders 
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TrouhadoaK aM of the Komans d^ventuMs aliich begin in the 13th century and conthme until the nrosc 
fo,n, of ficbon ac,n.ree final precedence. The Pablianec, the Satirical Didactic n orke, and that flo.ror e 
Middle Ages the Romance of the Rose are al competently dealt irith in this exhaustive article. Earl, dram“ 
Prose. HisW. 16th century Theologians ; the Fichon, Prose. History, Philosophy, Tlieology, .,i,i MoSh 
of the lith century aie all .ngemously and adequately epitomised. Hive ivould see .11 th.f he literntme 
of Fiance meant for us in the ISth century, it is to the article of Mr Saintsbury besides the hioemphies of 
he literary pants France of hat epoch that ire slmll turn. To, increase our undeistanding of Scott and 
the English Roinailtics, ive sWl refer to the narrative of the Boinantio Movement in Franc; in ivhich the' 
figures of Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and Balzac still shine with a lustre ivluch Time has inelloired but not 
dimmed, Mr Samtshury s summary of the product of eight centuries of French literatuie is not the leatl 
dnerting poition of an article to which the reader must himself go if he would measure it in all the 
wideness of its application and all the minuteness of its illustrations. ’ 


A RUSSIAN MASTER-WRITER. 


From the Article on 

Tolstoy, L.eo. — The terrible famine of 

1891-93 added fresh lustre to Tolstoj^s name. Ke and 
his famity worked unceasingly in soup-kitchens and barns, 
distributing food and clothes. No true leader lacks a 
following. Every oppressed sect or individual turned 
instinctively to Tolstoy for sympathy and support, the 
most important case in point being that of tbe sect of the 
Doukhobors. Early in 1891 rumours began to reaclr 
^ headquarters of social and religious excitement 
iioboi^." ' fermenting among the inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
and especially among the Doukhobors (g.v.). 
This people, numbering from fifteen to sixteen thousand, 
shared their goods and property in common, and made 
laws of conduct for themselves, based on a simple form of 
religion unobscured by ceremonies or ritual. In these 
matters, and especially in refusing to serve as soldiers, 
they defied the governors of the Caucasian provinces, 
so that as their numbers and strength of opposition to 
authority grew' formidable, severe measures were put in 
practice for their suppression. ' Several of their leaders 
w'ere exiled, and in 1895 some hundred of them were 
condemned to be enrolled for three years in the so-called 
“ disciplinar}’’ regiment.” It was in that year that Tolstoy' 
came in contact with them personally, and became deeply 
interested in them. He promptly identified himself 
with the agitation in their favour, and by his endeavours 
aroused sympathy for them in other countries, especially 
in England, where the Quakers, with whom they have 
much in common, espoused their cause. After many 
rebuffs from the Government, and many unavailing efforts 
to reach the kindly ear of the Tsar, the persecution of the 
Doukhobors at length ceased, and they were allowed to 
emigrate. With the aid of the Quakers and other 
sjunpathizers, sufficient funds w'ere collected and a remark- 
able exodus began. No less than 7500 persons left 
Russia for Canada. It was in aid of these people that 
Tolstoy wrote and published Resurrectiooi. The attack on 
the Orthodox Church in this novel was probably the chief j 
cause which led to his formal excommunication by decree'' 
dated 22nd February 1901. ; 

His religious views are best given in his own words ; 
“ I believe in God, whom I understand to be a Spirit, to 
be Love itself and tbe Beginning of all things. 
Tolstoy’s j jjQjjgye (;jie interpretation of the wiU of 
re g on. clearly and most • comprehensively 

given in the teachings of the man Christ. But I consider 
it the greatest blasphemy to think of Christ as God and 
to worship Him as such. I consider that the true 
happiness of man consists in fulfilling the will of God, 
which is that we should love each other, and act towards 


others as we would they should act towards us. I believe 
there is but one means by which to. nourish the growth _• s 
of love-^Prayer, not public prayer in churches, which 
expressly forbidden by Christ (ifatt. yi. 5-13), hut priva?^'-' 
prayer, an example of which is given by Christ Himself?)|i 

Before attempting to' drShe .tJi’e powers and position of an author, f '' 
it is best to pass in view the. 'works which hare led to his present 
reputation, Tolstoy, the ■ttT'itef'.ls'''3''guide of unusual „ , . . 
faithfulness tp Tolstoy.t'ha.,m!in. The '^adual evolu- , 

tion of the refyrmer and preacher but bfi,the_ brilliant ^ 
novelist is described in no ^iges so clearly;jls'iniiis own; Child-;'.!, 
hood (1852), JSoi/hood (1S5J), and YovSl^ (i85S;-57J— Tolstoy’s first . 
literary efforts — : ’ ■■ . ’‘•-w •a 

if not in detail, j.' 

tain pictures, more »jr lesS-'^ijacteate, gt inmseit ana nis own .ex-'' 
periences. ^ N'oplot.pids thrbil£if them., f.;they simply analyse and 
describe with extrwrdinary minuteness ffie .’feelings Of -a nervoud’.'' 
and morbid boy, !(-inalo JraTi(S,'’'Ba:shldrf 5 eff . i . 

ih-r/'i . :V 'Of f he, state of mind- which Tolstoy 

calls “nihilismi'1;dbr •\v4u'k'’'of a boj^/.torfn' ,he gives ai faithfiu. 
picture. This “'hihilisin.'” is a despwate; and yet at-times merely 
dreamy, groping' for. som'etliiug to satisfy the soul ; a. feitaliHio 
inertia alternating with spasins'of feverish activity. , . V 'J 1' 

The followitij;,gnotation-'from 'the Confession shows tlreitadglOV' 
into which tlie6U';gropi,ngs cocasionally led : “All. that menirink 
cerely believe in 'must be true :,lt may be .differently expressed, 'btit- 
it cannot be a lie ; and consequently, if it seems to me a lie, .th'St 
must be because I do not understand it.” We can but recall 'ivhiat 
Goethe said of the fate of the RomantiOS : “ Am wiederkauen sitt- 
licher nnd r'bligioser Absurditaten 2 u ersticken." _ But in the , 
interim between Yoitih and Jlly Confession, a suooessionqhbrilliant 
performances had placed Tolstoy in the front rank of-'thO'novelists 
of the century. The Cossacks (1863)j written ronn'd'itheyheory 
that culture is an enemy to happiness, was followed 'by War and 
Peace (186.4-69), which has been justly called a Russian epic. . . 

A long period of silence followed the publication of 'this novel,., 
during -which the world heard little of him. At length in 1873 he 
issued the first parts of Anna Karenina. It is without " "• 

doubt his' greatest production. The area of time and „ 

space 'in, it, as in the preceding hook, is large, hut it- * ■ - 
has more continuity of action, and the principal characters- ',*re 
kept well in the foreground. It is a study of modern Russian life,' 
in' which the normal passivity of unsympathetic conjugal relations 
is sharply contrasted with the transient omnipotence of passiop and • 
.deep love. . . . ’ - ■ ■ •, 

‘The Kreutzer Sonata, published in 1890, created a profound irn- 
pression. 3Zaay who were preidously unacquainted -ivith Tolstoy's , 

[ workread this story of love, jealousy, and revenge, and 
, were dumbfounded by its boldness. It is a startling . 

advance upon Family Sappiness, published thirty 
years earlier. Society generally, and Russian society in parti- 
cular, is ruthlessly condemned for its views on marriage and its 
attitude towards the vexed question of the relations between man . 
and woman, It is also a stern indictment of music as a .debasing 
art. Marriag-J,' Tolstoy says, can only be condoned ijf.'Spiritual 
sympathy exists, and then only as the means to the continuance' 
of the race ; otherwise it is a breach of true morality. The ' 
“motive” of the fiTonata is that the ideal we should strive after 
is a life where the spiritual penetratestand pervades everything, 
and where all that is carnal is eliminated. . . . . . • . ... 

[77m Ar/ide RUSSIAN LITERATURE' should be consulted 
on GOGOL, HERTZEN, TURGUENBV, PUSHKIN, 
LERMONTOFF, NEKRASOFF, E-cd - ’ 
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THE PROPHET OF THREE HUNDRED 
MILLIO N PEO PLE. 

From thi Article {46 pages) hy R. K. DOUGLAS, Professor 
of Uiiinese, Kinfs College, London. 

China.. — TVe have dwelt at some length 

on the cla.=sics, because, since they are the sacred books of 
Doctri it- is natural to suppose that in them we 

nndstrUof^^ mainspring of the national litera- 

Confacias. Unfortunately, to some extent this is the 

case, and Confucius has much to answer for, 
both as regards his teaching and the literary model he 
bequeathed to his countrymen. Instead of encouraging 
his disciples to think for themselves, to look into their 
own hearts, and to acquire that personal knowledge that 
enables a man to stand alone, he led them out both by 
precept and example into the dreary waste of cold 
• formalism, in which all individuality is lost, and all force 
. ; and originality of thinking is crushed out. It may be 
, •’ 1 said that, as far as his teachings were concerned, he strove 
to suit his system to the capacity of his audience ; and 
that he was successful in so doing' is proved by the fact 
■ that for twenty-two centuries his name has been revered 
and his precepts have, been’ followed by his countrymen of 
whatever rank and station in life. '■ 

As has been well observed by WeLls Williams, “If 
Qpnfricius had tranismitted to posterity such works as the 
, Iligd, the De OJJlciisf or the DialofiieSrof Plato, he would 
' no 'doubt have tak’efi'.a higher rattk among the commanding 
intellects of the ivtorld: 1 Thh' variety and minute- 
ness of his iiisrihc^n^ifor '..the,- nurture and education of 
children,.-th6 st/hjk lie. .lays upqh'.filiaJ 'duty, the detail of 
.etiquette arii'C<m'dhct'’,'lie. gives £or.tho';‘.intercourse of all 
■ classes and ra’nlik irh, society, characterise; his ■writings from 
those "of all philosophers, in other. countries, 'who, compara- 
tively speaking,' gave s'm’all thought' to the education of the 
young. . 'She. : Four MooH and.tfe Five Classics would not, 
a's far as- regards their .intrinsre- character in comparison 
■with other productions,’ be considered anything more than 
curiosities in literatvrrej for their antiquity and language, 
■were it not for the incomparable influence they have 

exerted over so many millions of minds.” 

[See also CELTIC LITERATURE, GREEK LITERATURE, 
ROMAN LITERATURE, 6 ^^.] . 


A LIBRARY OF BRICK BOOKS. 

From, the Article {11 pages) by Rev, A.'H, SAYCE, M.A., \ 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, JJrdversiiy of j 
Offord. ' I 

Babylonia.. — The larger part of the 

.literature was in clay, stamped in minute characters upon 
’..'baked bricks, laterculae, coctiles as Pliny calls them, but 
d- papyrus was also used, though none of this fragile material i 
' \ has been preserved to our day. In fact, the use of papyrus 
seems to have preceded that of clay, which was not emT 
ployed until after the settlement of the Acadians in the 
plains. The clay tablets or books were arranged in order ; 
'and we learn from the catalogue of Sargon’s library at 
Agane (about 2000 B.c.) that each was numbered, so that 
the ‘-student had only to ■write down the number of the 
■ -tablet he wanted and the librarian thereupon handed it to ' 

him 

\The history of the medium through 'which the-thought of 
all ages has been preserved is illustrated -with a great variety 
of diagrams, in the articles PAL/EOGRAPHY, WRITING, 

' EGYPTOLOGY, and. HIEROGLYPHICS. Even the invention 
■ of J Fire less Telegraphy is not more ■wonderful than that of 
symbols to serve as coins for the interchange of thought?^ 


THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 


From the AHicles {17 pages) by ALFRED MOREL-FATIO 
and JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 

Spain. — The golden age of Spanish 

literature, as it is called, belongs to the IGth and the 17th 
centuries, extending approximately from 1550 to 
1650. Previous to the reign of the Catholic Classic 
sovereigns there exists, strictly speaking, only a 
Castilian literature, not very self-reliant, and centories. 
largely influenced by imitation first of France 
and then of Italy ; the union of the two crowns of Aragon 
and Castile, and afterwards the advent of the house of 
Austria and the king of Spain's election as emperor, 
proved the creation at once of the political unity of Spain 
and of Spanish literat-ure. After the death of Philip IV. 
(1665) this fair-shining light went out; the nation, ex- 
hausted by distant expeditions, the colonization of America, 
Continental wars, and bad administration, produced no- 
thing ; its literary’ genius sank in the general decline, and 
Spain is destined ere long to be subjected again to the 
influence of France, to which she had submitted during all 
the first period of the Middle Ages. In the 16th and 
17th centuries the literature is eminently national. Of 
course all is not equally original, and in certain kinds of 
literature the Spaniards continue to seek models abroad. 


The departments of imaginative literature in which the 
genius of the new Spanish nation revealed itself ■with most 
■vigour and originality are the novela and the 
drama. By novela must be understood the 
novel of manners, called pncaresca (from picaro, a rogue or 
“picaroon”) because of the social status of the heroes of 
those fictions ; and this kind of novel is quite an invention 
of the Spaniards 


Don Quixote, the masterpiece of Miguel Cervantes de 
Saavedra (1547-1616), is too great a work to be treated 
along ■with others ; and, besides, it does not fall strictly 
■within the limits of any of the classes just mentioned. If 
it has to be defined, it may be described as the social 
romance of 16th and 17th century Spain. Cervantes 
undoubtedly owed much to his predecessors, notably to 
the picaresque romancers, but he considerably enlarged 
the scope of the type, and, what had as yet been done 
by no one, supported the framework of the story by a 
lofty moral idea. His main purpose ■n'as, as we are begin- 
ning to realize, not to turn into ridicule the books of 
chivalry, which were already out of fashion by his time, 
but to show by an example pushed to absurdity the danger 
of hidalgism, of all those deplorable prejudices of pure 
blood and noble race ■with which three-fourths of the 
nation were imbued, and which, by the scorn of all useful 
labour which they involved, were destined to bring Spain 
to ruin. The lesson is all the more efiective as his hidalgo, 
although ridieulous, was not put beyond the pale of the 
readeris sympathy, and the author condemns only the 
exaggeration of the chivalrous spirit, and not true courage 
and'" devotion, when these ■virtues have a serious object. 
The same thing happened to Don Quixote which had 
happened to Guzman de Alfarache. After the publication 
of the first part (1605), Cervantes allowed his pen to lie 
too long idle ; and so it occurred to some one to anticipate 
him in the glory of completing the story of the heroic 
deeds of the knight of La 3Iancha. In 1614 a second 
part of the adventures of Don Quixote made its appearance 
— the work of a certain Avellaneda, a pseudonym under 
which people have sought to recognize the inquisitor Luis 
de Aliaga 
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And, -when romanticism begins to find its way 

into Spain and to enter into conflict with the spirit and 
habits of the 18 th century, it is still to France that the 
poets and prose ivriters of the new school turn, much 
more than either to England or to Germany. The first 
decidedly romantic poet of the generation which flourished 
about 1830 was the duke of Eiras, Angel de Saavedra 
(1791-1856) •, no one succeeded better in reconciling the 
genius of Spain and the tendencies of modern poetry; his 
epic poem M Moro Espddto and Lis drama of Don Alvaro 
d la Fiierza del Sino belong as much to the old romances 
and old theatre of Spain as to the romantic spirit of 1830. 

If the struggle between classicists and romanticists 
continued even after 1830, and continued to divide the 
literary world into two opposing camps, it is plain that 
the new generation — that which occupied the scene from 
1840 till about 1868 — ^had other preoccupations. The 
triumph of the new ideas is now assured; only a few 
reactionaries are still seen to cling to the principles 
bequeathed by the 18th century. 'RTiat was now being 
aimed at was the creation of a new literature which should 
be truly national and no longer a mere echo of that 
beyond the Pyrenees 

The latest leader of the naturalistic school in 

Spain is Armando Palacio Valdes (b. 1853), whose precise 
vision of the visible world and whose faculty of artistic 
selection were first shown in his novel FI Senorito Octavio. 
The surprising advance made in Marta y Maria and in 
La Hermana San Sulpicio, where the characters are seen, 
observed, understood, and rendered with unflinching 
fidelity, raised hopes that, in Palacio ValdA, Spain has 
discovered a novelist of the fiirst order to succeed 
Pereda and Valera ; but in La Espuma ,and in La Fe 
. . . the author followed the French lead too closely, and 
almost ceased to be national without becoming cosmo- 
politan. His latest work. La Alegria del Gapitdn Rihot 
(1 899), shows that Palacio Valdes has recognized his danger. 
. . , Another novelist who for a time almost divided 
honours with Palacio Valdes as a naturalistic writer, is 
the SeSora Quiroga (b. 1851) who published under her 
maiden name of Emilia Pardo BazAn. Her great energy, 
courage, and versatility have led her to found a journal 
of literary criticism which she calls the Nuevo teatro 
critico in memory of her countryman, the Galician Feijdo, 
Here she undertakes single-handed to review the literature 
of Europe, and, sitting constantly at the receipt of custom, 
she is naturally familiar with the main currents of 
literary developments. But she was a novelist long 
before she became a critic, and her Pascual L6pez, the 
autobiography of a student of medicine, is a simple tale 
which might have been written thirty years earlier, and 
gives no hint of the constructive power, the outspoken 
reality of Los Pazos de TJlloa, nor of the emphatic, 
animalism of La Madre Naturaleza. The strong, frank, 
repellent pictures of country people abandoning them- 
selves to their primitive instincts are set off by very 
graphic descriptions of landscape ; but the censures 
passed upon the painful theme of La Madre Naturaleza 
may have alarmed the vTiter, and induced her to choose 
a less objectionable subject in Una cristiana. 


Literary criticism in Spain is too often inspired 

by intolerant party spirit which judges authors according 
to their political labels, and, as most Spaniards are party 
men, the result is extremely depressing. Mtonio Val- 
buena, a humorist of great gifts, finds it difficult to do 
justice to any writer who is an academician, an American, 
or a Liberal; Leopoldo Alas was scarcely less severe in 


criticizing reactionaries, but his intention was always 
good, and his wide culture and insight were of inestimable 
worth. EmUia Pardo Bazin is encyclopedic, and resents 
a^ departure from the literary standards of Castelar to 
wmch she professes, though she does not practise, an 
adherence. Pascual de Gayangos y Ace (d. 1897) and 
jiianuel Mild y Fontanals (d. 18S4) escaped from these 
petty quarrellings by confining themselves to the historical 
criticism of the literature of the past ; and Marcelino ' 
Menendez y Pelayo (b. 1858) has gained a European 
reputation in the same province. He has passed from 
the narrow view of La Giencia Espaiiola to the luminous 
catholic tolerance which is expressed in his Eistoria de 
las^ ideas esteticas en Espana, a work which is still un- 
finished, though its first volume appeared many years ago. 
Eamon Menendez Pidal, a pupil of Menendez y Pelayo, 
has already produced in La Leyenda de los Infantes de 
Lara a distinguished piece of reconstructive criticism 
which has extorted the admiration' of eminent experts. . . 

\Compyehensive Articles on the Literatures of IT 

DENMARK, GERMANY, NORWAY, £-r., zvill he fbundf 

under the headings of those countries in the Tenth Ediiion.y 


ENGLfSH LITERATURE ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC. 

. ).‘r ' ;• 

From the Article -{17 .pa^es) hyfJQHN NIDHOL, -LL.D.,’ 

Professor of EnflishfLanguagecEnivemly- of Glasgoto. 

Americarf^Litemtu^e.^t.lv that 

the United States.-hayd; reached;;!^!!')^^!!.’ majority, it is 
time that England ‘Bhould the attitude - 

of their guardi^Vand time'&afe‘t]iiey;shoffid cease to be 
bn the alert . to. f'&seht., the assurprpti'bD. f.^i^remost among 
the more at'tractive'fe'atures <3’' transatlaniic- literature is 
its freshness. ' The Kuihbrity which is -the' ^de - Of-' old 
nations constantly threatens -to. become Tyrannical: they- 
I' -wear their traditions like a' chain; and, in the canonisation 
of laws of taste, the creative power's- are depressed. Even 
in England we write imdef fixed conditions ; with the 
fear of critics before our eyes, we are all hound tb.cast onr 
ideas into similar moulds, -and. the name of “free-thinker” 
has grown into a term of iteproach. Bnnjan’s Pilgrimls' 
Progress is perhaps the last Engfish hook written without 
a thought- 'of being re-riewed. There is a gain in the 
habit of self-restraiat fostered by this state of things ; hut 
there is a loss in-' the consequent lack of spontaneity ; and 
we may learn something from a literature which is ever 
ready for adventures. In America the love of uniformity 
gives place to impetuous impulses: the most extreme 
sentiments are made audible, the most noxious .“have 
their day, and cease to be ; ” and truth being left -tp 
vindicate itself, the overthrow of error, though more 
gradual, ' may at last prove more complete.' , A New 
England , poet can vrite ivith confidence of his country 
'as the land - 

“'Where no one suffers loss or bleeds 
For thoughts that men call heresies.” 

Another, feature of American literature is its comprehen- 
siveness f vihsX it- has. lost in depth it has gained in 
breadth. ,' Addressing- a vast audience, it appeals ' t'c 
universal sympathies. In the Northern States, when 
comparatively few have leisure to write well, almost everj 
man, woman, and child can read and does read. ' . . . 

■ {See also the lives of THOREAU, EMERSON, HAW 
THORNE, HAMILTON, LONGFELLOW, RUSSELL LOWELL 
WALT WHITMAN, in the Tenth Editi07i:\ 



make a list of all the 
literary subjects treated 
in the Encydopccdio. Briiannica 
would be a dull and purposeless 
process. ‘VVe all know that 
such a list would fiU page after 
page, and it is only in the 
intelligent grouping of names 
that lists become suggestive or 
eloquent. 

The poets have always seen ' 
this, and so Villon catalogued j 
fair women in a matchless poem, . 
and Homer catalogued ships for 
the wonder of posterity." Vmgil'' 
and Dante were masters at^.thei;' 
art of enumeratidky sp -was' 
Pindar; and no less’ Piabelais, 
the greatest of Frehth humour- ^ 
ists, and one of -.tlie few great;’ 
humourists, ojf '.the .world.” 



_ masters .of. . catalogue ' Mn-: ••verse ; 

■ and- -.Victor Hugo’s La. -Ligdnde, 
..'dps: Silclcs is a notable instance 
bn a 'grand scale, of which, in 
his article, Mr. Swinburne says : 
“ The pageant of history' and of- 
legend, marshalled ' and vi-vdfied 
" by the will and the hand of 
• the ’ poet, ranges through an 
infinite ■ variety Of action and 
•passion, of light and darkness, 
of terror and pity, of lyric rapture 
and of tragic triumph.” 

One of the most famous lists in 
literature is that in the Bible of 
the materials for the building of 
the Temple of Solomon. Another ' 
list less familiarly known to-day 
is the inventor}' of the con- 
tents of Grandison HaU. in 
Samuel Piichardson’s Sir Charles 
‘Grandison.- - = 
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The secret of the success attained by 
such men as these in their catalogues 
lies in the art of their display. Let 
us set a few of the literary' subjects 
treated in the Tenth Edition side by 
side and leave the reader to guess the 
list as a whole from the eloquence of 
the fragment. 

The Encyclopffidia Britannica discusses 
English, American, French, German, 
Dutch, Danish, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Italian, Roman, Greek, Turkish, Russian, 
Icelandic, Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese, Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew 
.Literatures. 


The Article on 

•> VILLON 

'is by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

The Article on 

'■ HOMER 

is by Dr. MONRO. 

The ArticIa on 

y-ii;. .. VIRGIL 

is by Dr. SELLAR. 

' The Article on 

DANTE 

is by OSCAR BROWNING. 

The Article'on 

. . PINDAR 

•y"? Vv is by Sir RICHARD JEBB. 

The Article on '' 

RABELAIS 

‘Is by^GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
The Article on 

VICTOR HUGO 

is by Mr. SWINBURNE. 

The Article on 

THE ’BIBLE 

is by Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 

The Article on 

RICHARDSON 

is by Professor W, MINTO. 


OT only the "works of 
the great masters in 
literature, but also the 
conditions under which their 
masterpieces have been ac- 
complished, are of the greatest 
interest to us. Thus it is 
instructive to take a few only 
of the men who worked under 
the stress of the greatest 
physical disabilities — whose 
genius has triumphed over 
disease : 

GALILEO 

MILTON 

CHOPIN 

HEINE 

ROUSSEAU 

CARLYLE ' 

DARWIN 

STEVENSON 

KEATS 

Separate Articles are devoted 
to each of the above names 
in the Tenth Edition. 

While the articles on particular 
sections of the Literature of the 
World are too numerous for more 
than a few random instances to 
be quoted in this pamphlet, it 
must not be forgotten that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has se- 
cured the highest authorities 
for subjects of general literary 
interest. Thus — 

Dr. GARNETT writes on 

SATIRE 

Prof. MAX MULLER on 

ARYAN 

Dr. MURRAY on 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE on 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Prof. NOLDEKE on 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 

on LYLY 

Sir WALTER BESANT on 
FROISSART 

LORD SELBORNE 

on HYMNS 

Sir CHAS. LYALL on 
HINDOO LITERATURE 




_ MUSIC 

But to leave all declamatory speeches In praise of divine Musicke; I will confine my selfe to my proper subject; besides that excellent'^ 
power It hath to expell many other diseases, It Is a sovereigne against Despaire and Melancholy, and will drive away the direfi 
himsBife.— BURTON. 


HE significance of Music in the lives of men and women has probably always been of the same value, but tlie 
philosophical attitude of individual composers towards their art has varied in successive ages. The elevated 
serenity of a mass by Palestrina expresses a range of emotions narrower and possibly deeper than those ■' 
reflected by a symphony of Beethoven. In the one the composer takes splendid refuge from life in the solemn 
glorification of a divine system. Life is the object of the other’s quest; his Muse has come down from the 
Empyrean to se& inspiration in the paradoxes and burning antitheses of thought and aspiration which 
characterize a later civilization. 

Just as Mr Kipling has presented the significance of modem science through the medium of fiction in many of his 
tales, so Tschaikovsky and Richard Strauss have projected all the phenomena of modern life into their musical scores. 

As we listen to their work we become aware that this world of sound is -a musical echo of modern conditions. Increased 
•acilities of communication the steam engine, the ocean liner, the motor car, and wireless telegraphy ; Philosophy in the 
latest garb put upon her by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche; the fruits of' psychical discovery — hypnotism and telepathy; the 
refinements of modern warfare the Mauser bullet and the eight-mile gun; all_ these have equivalent expressions in the 
language of modern music. 

Such truths as these might seem like exaggeration were they not corroborated by the evidence provided in the lives of 
composers like Hoffmann, Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, and many others recorded ‘ln;the "rratK. Edition. In view of the 
extended application of music to all phases of thought and all the' phenomena of life, . tlie- Ebcyclop^iiia.Britannica, of which 
the musical sections may be regarded as a Dictionary of Music and Musicians; is a rnbst valuable addition to_ any house in 
which the cultivation of music is an unwritten rule. 

Questions concerning the history of some individual composer, or some individual work performed at a concert, are 
constantly being suggested in musical circles. Paderewski plays a nocturne by Chopin 1 out pleasure dr&s not cease with the '*■ 
enchantment of the notes. We want to know when the composer wrote the work, in whht.frame.pf mind^.:and under stress of 
what conditions. Or, to take another instance, Kubelik plays “ The Devil’s Sonata" ^ ^someone in the audidnct remembers to 
have heard Paganini, and tells the story of how it was publicly believed that in hiS'petformance theyiolini^w^ ^sisted by 
the devil : thus through the actual performance of Tartini's masterpiece we are led to enquire into -the life.-ofrlhe Coni^o^r, into i'. 
the merit of the performance as compared with that of a great predecessor, and possibly into the hi'sfotyrof-the ’ihstrum'ent itself. 

The Tenth Edition will be found to deal adequately with all enquiries of this'kitidx and thb-'IitBisSiy quality of.its pages ' 
will be an additional incentive to the reader in the pursuit of knowledge. The fbllpwih'g extract^'jafe no more than a.brier-.; 
suggestion of the departments of music into which an exhaustive enquiry may be pursued; •• • 



INVENTION OF THE MODERN PIANO,.- 


From the Article by Sir GEORGE H. MAGFARREN, Mus. Doc., late Pjrpfessor of Ilm^rsity of Cambridge. 


Music. — Pap.t I. Histoky 

Bach was a more assiduous student than either his 
predecessor or his contemporary who are here classed with 
him. It was later in life than they that he issued his 
earliest works, for his youthful renown was more as a player 
than as a producer. Having no theoretical instructor, he 
made searching studj' of all the music of earlier times and 
of his own. Whatever Bach learned of the principles of 
counterpoint from profounder musicians, he owed his views 
of plan or design in the structure of a composition to his 
familiarity with the concertos of Antonio Vivaldi and Tomaso- 
Albinoni, both Venetian violinists who visited Germany; 
and he gained this familiarity by arranging for the organ 
many of the concertos for several instruments, as also 
much that the same authors wrote for a single violin. His 
arrangement consisted in adding parts to the original, 
which he kept intact, and so retained the plan while en- 
riching the harmony .' -A 

class of oratorio of which Luther had planted the earliest 
germ, the recitation of the Divine Passion, had grown into 
extensive use in North Germany prior to the period of 
Bach, and to this belongs his largest if not most important 
work. This is his setting of the portion of St Matthew’s 
Gospel which narrates the incidents, interspersed with re- 
flective passages, some taken from the chorals of common 
use in the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches (the tunes 


proper •tS which have 'special' -harmonic treatment whett_,''“ 
here appropyiated), and some set in the form of airs, duets,-' 
and' choruses'lto.verses ■written for the occasion. Bach set'- 
also St;-^6hh’s 'iversion of the Passion, and others. ' He v-' 
■wrote likewise Tor church use cantatas peculiar to every . 
Sunday’s requirement in the Lutheran service, and, Jeft 
five series of these, each for an entire year. He produced ■ • ■; 
other sacred and many secular cantatas . . . . ; • 

other pieces for the Eoman Church, very much for the“ ^ 
organ alone that has never been equalled in its, in- ^ 
trinsic qualities or as a vehicle for executive display, many .. 
concertos and suites for the orchestra of the day, and " 
a vast number of pieces for the harpsichord or clavecin. 
Among these last must he signalized Das xeohltemperirte 
. Clavier (1722), and- a sequel to the same, XXIY. Fre- 
Ivdien xend Fngen durch alien Tonarten, smvolil mxt der 
grossen cds Meinen Terz (1740). These two distinct worlcs _ 
are now- commonly classed together as Forty-eight 
Prehides and Fugues. ■ To describe their purpose ^ 

reference' must be made - to the discrepancies y 

between the tuning of intervals by 3rds, or by 8ths, or by 
5ths. Tile B^, which is reached by successive 3rds above 
C, has 250 vibrations in the same period that the C, which- 
is'reached by 8ths from the same starting note, has 256,; 
and' in. . the same period that the B|,- -which is reached by : 
5ths from the original C, has 259 and a- fraction. ' The- ■' 
same is true of every other musical sound as of C, namely. 
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that tuning by 3rds, or 8ths, or 5tlis, yields a different note j 
^ from the other tiro. Hence it results that notes 'R-hich j 
.are in tune in one key are out of tune in other ke3-s, and ' 
■consequent!}' musical composition -R-as of old limited to 
those Tery few keys that have several notes in common 
vritli the key of C. The organ Handel presented to the 
chapel of the, Foundling Hospital, London, had the raised 
or black keys divided, vrith e<'ich half to act on pipes 
different from the other half, and thus gave different notes 
for Cj and for Db, and the like ; and other organs of the 
period were similarly constructed. Bach’s notion was so 
to temper the intonation that, while the tuning of no key 
should bo perfect, the discrepancies should be divided so 
nicely between all keys that no one would be offensive to 
the hearer, and to illustrate this he wrote in his 38th year 
a series of pieces in every one of the keys in its major 
and minor form, calling it “The clavier with equal tem- 
perament.” Tliis bears on a supposition, once diffidently 

advanced and since confirmed . , ' 

that the ear receives tempered sounds as they should 
be, instead of as they are, perceiving a different effect 
from the note whose tonal surroundings prove it to be bG 
from that which is yielded by the same string on a 
pianoforte when it Ls required to .‘represent jF. Such is 
finfta practical- application in- modern use of the 

monies *^crm qnbanubnio.trith reference to keyed ‘instru- 
- . me^ts'when it meAhs the'giving different names 
to one note; biiitho yorde, "however, and on bowed instru- 
ments the smallest gradations of pitch are producible, and 
so all notes in all keys can be justly tuned, which, among 
others, is one reason for the exceptional delight given by 
‘music that is ^represented by eithet .of ‘these means. The 
enharmonic iprgan and harmonium ‘ Of Mr Bosanquet are 
■ provided ,}vit-ll a keyboard of a general nature in which the 
•Testtjction' .lw'.cldspd circles of oths is avoided. Systems 
reducible to.‘.perjes‘pf.;Oths of any character can therefore be 
■placed on' this''iey‘bbard. ‘ As the relative position of the 
keys determines tlie arrangement of the notes, the fingering 
.is the same in all keys, and depends only on the intervals 
.employed! The modcrn‘ use. of the word chromatic has 
already been stated, and it^bnly remains to say of the 
other of the ,th'ree‘. Greek genera, diatonic, that 
Diatonic, term now, defines music consisting of notes | 
according to the , signature of the jprevaiUng. key. To 
return to Bach, his orchestration is completcfThati Handel’s, 
-though yet,, nee‘ding the addition of.au.brgan part that he 
■did notivrrte, but -his scores are liable to misrepresentation 
in modern performance because several of the Instruments 
.are obsolete fior which they were designed ; Bach’s orches- 
. tral treatment differs from that of later days in having 
often a special selection of instruments for a single mover 
meni.in a work, which are engaged throughout that piece 
vith sinall variety of interchange, and likewise in having 
mostly the separate counterpoint for every instrument 
employed instead of combining instruments of different 

tone in one melody. 

\The subject of this extract should be further studied in 
the articles BACH, HANDEL, 


THE HISTORY OF STRINGED 
C-'- INSTRUMENTS. 

-From the Article hy A. J, HIPKINS of Broaditood’s. 

■ ' Pianoforte. — . .... The earliest known record 
of the clavichord occurs in some rules of the minnesingers, 
dated 1404, preserved at 'V'ienna. The monochord is named 
with it, showing a differentiation of these instruments, 
'and of them from the clavicjmbalum, the keyed cymbal, - 
‘.cembalo (Italian), or psaltery. From this we learn that | 


a keyboard had been thus early 
adapted to that favourite medi- 
mval stringed instrument, the 
“cembalo” of Boccaccio, the 
“sautrie” of Chaucer. There 
were two forms of the psalteiy : 


Tig. 1. — Efirliest etistinr: repre.«;onta- 
tion of a Keyetl Stringed Instmment 
from St 3fary‘s, Shrewsbnrj' (primi- 
tive ClaTicliord). Before 14G0. Drawn 
by Mis-j Edith Lloyd. 

[The Tenth Edition also has 
Articles on FLUTE, VIOLIN, 
OBOE, OPHICLEIDE, ORGAN, 
BASSOON, &-V.] 


THE LIMITS OF 
AUDIBLE SOUND. 


From the Article (5 pB^BS) by 
R. H. M. BOSANQUET, Pro- 
fessor of Acoxisiics, Eoyal C'olleye 
of Music, London. 



Music. — P.uiT II. SciEXTinc B.\sis 

The complete range of audible musical sounds com- 
prises about nine octaves. It extends from the 3‘2-foot C, 
two octaves below :the l(^west note of a bass 
voice, to somewhere about three octaves above C 
in alt. The upper notes of this range are not sounds. 
audible to some persons. Organ-pipes are made 
having notes covering this whole range, except about the 
top half-octave. The position of notes is so frequently 
referred to the length of the corresponding organ-pipe 
that it is convenient here to give these lengths, with the 
usual notation for the notes to which they correspond. . . 

2 octaves ahove» 






Sva. 






8ra, 










acCares hdovj. 


O’” 


f inch. 

C" 


li inches. 

C-" 

c in altissimo. 

3 inches. 

cm 

c in alt. 

G inches. 

C“ 

c treble. 

1 foot. 

C 

c middle. 

2 feet. 

c 

c tenor. 

4 feet. 

c 

Great c. 

S feet. 

,Cor 

C. 

16 feet. 

..C or C 

32 feet. 

is continued from each 

C upwards 


[The Articles ACOUSTICS, PITCH, &^c. in the Tenth 
edition should be consulted in connexion with this E.xtract?\ 
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OLD ENGLISH SONG. 


From the Article 

GleO. — . . . The accomplishments and social position 
of the. gleeman seem to have been as varied as those of 
the Provengal “joglar.” To return to the word “glee,” 
there are early examples of its being used as synonymous 
with harmony or concerted music. The former explana- 
tion, for instance, is given in the Promptorium Par- 
vuloimm, a work of the 15th century. Glee in its 
present meaning signifies, broadly speaking, a piece of 
concerted vocal music, generally unaccompanied, and 
for male voices, though exceptions are found to the last 
two restrictions. The number of voices ought not to 
be less than three. As regards musical form, the glee 
is little distinguished from the catch, — the tw'o terms 
being often used indiscriminately for the same song ; but 
there is a distinct difference between it and the madrigal — 
one of the earliest forms of concerted music knowm in 
England 

[The Article MOICE should be consulted in connexion 
with the different methods of singingl^ 


ilMstmted in regard to the songs, which, once voted in- 
effective and unvocal, have now taken a- place in every 
eminent singer’s repertory. In the other branches of 
music in which he worked, the structure .of the composi- ■ 
tion is of such enormous importance that its appreciation 'by 
the general mass of musical amateurs is of necessity slow 
. . . and while it is his wonderful power of handling the 
recognized classical forms, so as to make them seem 
absolutely new, which stamps him as the greatest musical 
architect since Beethoven, the necessity for realizing in 
some degree what musical form signifies has undoubtedly, 
been a bar to the rapid acceptance of his greater works bv, 
the uneducated lovers of music. These are of course far 
more easily moved by effects of colour than by the subtler 
beauties of organic structure, and Brahms’s attitude towards 
tone-colour was scarcely such as would endear him to the 
large number of musicians in whose view tone-colour is pre- 
eminent. 

\SGHUimH, FM'NZ, PORPOfiH, MOZART, MENDELS- 
SOHN, are- but a feiv 'of the master jsong-ruritcrs to whom 
special articles.are givepfn the Tenth Editionl\ 


A GREAT ENGLISH COMPOSER. 


From the Article by W. S. ROGKSTRO, 

Purcell. — Purcell, who had never been 

in Italy, confesses himself, in the preface to his sonatas, 
“unskilful in the Italian language,” and could never by 
any chance have heard an Italian opera; but he knew 
very well what Italian music was, and had not neglected 
to study it deeply. Yet it is doubtful whether all Italy 
could at that moment have produced a work so full of 
inborn genius as Dido and jEne.as. It is a musical drama 
in the strictest sense of the term, a genuine opera, in 
which the action is entirely carried on in recitative, 
without a word of spoken dialogue from beginning to 
end; and the music is of the most genial character^ — a 
veritable inspiration, overflowing with spontaneous melody, 
and in every respect immensely in advance of its age. It- 
never found its way to the theatre, though it appears 
to have been very popular among private circles. It is 
believed to have been extensively copied, but one song only 
was printed by Purcell’s widow in Orpheus Britannimis, 
and the complete work remained in manuscript until 
1840, when it was printed by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, under the editorship of Sir George Macfarren. 
There is a tradition that the part of Anna (erroneously - 
called Belinda), -written for an alto voice, was sung by the; 
composer himself. Should this story be verified, it -will 
tell strongly in favour cf the opinion that Purcell really 
did compose Pido and ASneas at the age of seventeen, 
t.e., in 167-5; for it is certain that at the coronation of 
James II. he sang bass . = . 

[Those who forget England's contribution to the great 
catalogue of the world's musicians should read the Articles 

on BYRD, TALUS, ARNE, FIELD, BALFE, SULLIVAN,} . 


A MASTER SONG WRITER. 

From the Article (2i ps^es) by J, H, FULLER MAITLAND ! 

Bra-hmS. — As with all creative artists of 

supreme rank, the work of Brahms took a considerable 
time before it was very generally appreciated, but the 
number of his admirers has been constantly increasing, 
and nowhere has his music found a warmer wjelcome tha:n 
in England. The change in public opinion is strikingly 


English bhlc-ringers. 




From the Article by the ReV. /, L.-'^APILLON, M.A., 
late Felloio of Few Colle^(t,f,Qxford. 


Campanol.q^.— . ...... \-The art of scien- 
tific change-ringing,;-peculiar to England, '^oes not seem to' 
have been evolved before the middle of tfe' 'iTili 'f 
century. ' Societies of guilds of ringer^ 
ever, existed much earlier. A patent’V^V .’rlnsias^. 
Henry in. (1255) .confirms the “ Bjethr^'of -the 
Guild of Westminster, who'are ap^Diited'tonng.tliegfeat.' 
bells there,” in the)enjoyment pf 'the 'f’ privileges’ and free 
customs which they .have enjoyed from the time' of’ Edward 
the Confessori” In i602>(as’ appears from a ’MS. in the’ 
library of All Souls’ .College Oxford) 'was founded ' a 
society caUe’d the “.S,chdlark'.,6f Cheapside.”- .In 1637 
.began the “.Ancient SpciHy of^ College Youths,” so called, 
from their diipetihg-;. -to piW.tise ’qn-’' the, six bells 'at' St- 
-Martin’s, 'Cpllbge,’ Hijl,’ a bh'urch destroyed in the Great 
Fire of Lond6n|T666. • At first only ’“roiihds- ’’..and “call- 
changes.” ’wereYung, till about 1642,’ 120’“Bo^;Ddubles'”. 
(§ 3) were achieved ; but slow progress Was niade' till 1677^ 
when Fabian Stedman of Cambridge publislied’ his 'C'djfe 
.panafoyiq,' dedicating it to this society, his method (§ 3) 

■ being, first rung about this time by some of its members. 
Before the end of the 17th century was founded' the 
“Society, of London Scholars,” the name of 'which w;as 
changed in 1746 to “ Cumberland Youths ” in compliment 
to the victor- of Culloden. These two metropolitan societies 
still exist, and 'include in their membership rdbst pf the 
leading change-ringers of England : one of the oldest pro- 
vincial societies being that at SaffrO’n Walden in Essex, 
founded in 1623,’ and .still holding an annual ringing 
festival. In the .latter .half of the 18th and first half of 
the 19th century change-tinging, which at first '^ms, to 
have been an arisfocratid pastime, degenerated in;"social 
repute, i ■..’Church’ Bells .and their ringers, neglected by 
church authorities, became associated -with the lower and 
least veputable phases of .parochial life ; and belfries were 
too ’often an adjunct to the -pothouse... . ... ■ • • 


.. [‘‘Shakespeare and the Musical- Glfsses" is a well-kifep.m 
phrase, but what are “ the-{Musical^-Glasses" f See,' ike 

Article HARMONICA.} •; ’V:- 



The article DUDEVANT, by Francis Storr, M.A., tells the interesting’ story of the life of Georges Sand. 
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THE GREATEST OF COMPOSERS FOR 
TH E PIA NO. 

From the Article hj FRAUCIS HUEFFER, Ph.D. 

Chopin. — His connexion with Hadame 

Hudevant, better knov.-n bv her literarj' pseudonym of 
Georges Sand, is an important feature of Chopin's life. 
When in 1837 his heiilth began to fail, Georges Sand went 
with him to Majorca, and it was mainly owing to her 
tender care that the composer recovered his health for a 
time. The iast ten years of his life wore a continual 
straggle with the pulmonary disease to which he succumbed 
Octolxer 17, 1849. The year before his death he visited 
England, where he was received with enthu.siasm by his 
numerous admirer.s. A distinguished English amateur 
.thus records his impressions of Chopin’s stylo of pianoforte- 
playing compared with those of other masters. “His 
technical characteri.sties may be broadly indicated as 
negation of bravura^ absolute j)erfection of finger-play, 
and of the leffatissirno. touch, on. which, no other pianist 
has ever so entirely leant, to the e.vclusion of that high 
relief and point which the moderiT.Cerman school, after 
the examples of Liszt and Thalberg, ' has so cficctively 
developed . . 

• {Biographies of RUBmT^Jtfj LISZT, THALBERG, and 
other masters are to be foun'dfLt'tite Tnith Edition'.^ 


became hautbois in French, and oboe in English, German, 
and Italian ; and this word is now used to distinguish 
the present smaller instrument of the famil}’. 

The little schalmey and tenor pommer seem to have dis- 
appeared in the 17th century; it is the discant schalmey 



and the alto pommer which by improvement have become 
two important elements in modern instrumentation. The 
oboe, as such, was employed for the first time in 1671, 
in the orchestra of the Paris opera in Pomone by Cam- 

i?— , date from the end 


THE “ ROMANTICS ’MN MUSIC. 


bert. The first two keys, 
of the 17th century. In 1727 Gerhard Hofi'mann of Eas- 


From the Article on 

SchUmAhn« — 'J .-.’Tjii.s change of, purpose 
Icd .him to direct -his attention’ to khbjects connected %vith 
the^’higher .brancho.s "of art wliieh.ho, had previotLsJy very ’ 
rauch' neglected. '•J’loreover, it gave him time and oppor- ■ 
tunity for the. development of a peculiar talent which he 
soon succeeded in turning to excellent account,^the 
t-alent Lor,, musical criticisin. Sis first essays in.- this ! 
direction 'appeared in the form 'of contributions to the j 
iAUgenieine rnusH-alische Zeitungg bpt in 1834 he started j 
a journal of his own, entitlc‘d.,Llfe ■Jfeue Zeitschrift fur ■ 
-iLwf/.’,- and to- this from thne- to .time he contributed 
■critigues of the most profound'cliaracter, sometimes openly 
.written under hls.dwii name, soriletiines ostensibly emanat- 
irrg from ari'jfnagln'ary brotherhood called the DavidslunJ, 
the '-'mcnlbei.s '.of. ^which were living men and women, 
Schurriabh’.s'' most ■ intimate friends, though the society 
itself existed only in his own fertile imagination. His 
time was now fully occupied. He composed with in- 
exhaustible ardour, and by the exercise of his extraordi- 
nary critical faculty struck out for himself new paths, which 
he fcarlessl}' trod without a thought of the reception liLs i 

works were likely to meet with from the public 

Article on TSDHAfKOVSKY in the Tenth Edition is 

an interesting study of a modern musical genius.'] 


tenberg added the keys 




A Parisian maker, 


Delusse, furnished, at the end of the 18th century, much- 
appreciated improvements in the boring of the instrument. 
The Alethode of SelJner, published at Vienna in 1825, 


allows nine keys, iffizxr 






and 


ohe which, when opened, established a loop or ventral seg- 
ment of vibration in the column of air, facilitating the 
production of sounds in the octave higher. Triebert of 
'Paris owes his great reputation to the numerous improve- 
ments he introduced in the construction of the oboe. . . . 

'{The Ai'ticle MUSIC treats also of the history of musical 
instruments.] 

THE LAST GREAT COMPOSER OF OPERA, 


. THE HISTO RY OF THE OBOE. 

From the Article b'j VICTOR MAHILLAN, Conservatoire Royale 
. ■>' ■ de Muse'e, Brussels. 

Ob 06 . — The I7th century brought no great 

changes in the construction of the four smaller instra- 
- ments of the family. -Of much extended use in France, 
they were there called “haulx bois,” or “haultbois,” to 
.distinguish them from the two larger in.strument3 which 
'v/ere dwignated by the words “gors bois.” Haultbois 


from, the Article Inj R, A, STREATFEILD, 

Verdf, Giuseppe Fortunino Fran- 
cesco (1813-1901), Italian composer, was born on 
10th October 1813 at Le Roncole, a poor village near tbe 
city of Busseto. His parents kept a little inn, combined 
with a kind of village shop. Verdi received some instruc- 
tion from the village organist, but bis musical education 
really began with his entrance into tbe bouse of business 
of Antonio Barezzi, a merchant of Busseto. Barezzi was 
a thorough musician, and under Lis auspices ^ erdi was 
speedily introduced to such musical society as Busseto 
could boast. He studied under Giovanni Provesi, who 
was maestro di cappella of the cathedral and conductor of 
the municipal orchestra, for which Verdi uTote many 
marches and other instrumental pieces. These composi- 
tions are now the principal treasures of the library of 
Bus.seto. Among them is Verdi’s first symphony, which 
was written at the age of fifteen and pierformed in 1828. 
In 1832 Verdi went to Milan to complete his studies. 
He was rejected by the authorities of the Conservatorio. 
but remained in Milan as a pupil of Vincenzo Lavigna: 












Mr A. J. Ilipkins writes the articled HARP •..and LYRii’' in the Tsnt^ 'Sdition 
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■with whom he worked until the death of Provesi in 1833 
recalled him to Busseto. A clerical intrigue prevented 
him from succeeding his old master as cathedral organist, 
hut he was appointed conductor of the municipal orchestra, 
and organist of the church of San Bartolomeo. After 
three years in Busseto, Verdi returned to Milan, where his 
first opera,. 06c9-to Conte di San Bonifacio, was produced 
in 1839. His next work, a comic opera, knoAvn vaiiouslj' 
as Un Giorno di Regno and II Finio Stanislao, was 
•written in peculiarly distressing circumstances, the com- 
poser having had the misfortune to lose his wife and two 
children in the course of two months. Un Giorno di 
Regno was a complete failm'e, and Verdi, stung by dis- 
appointment, made up his mind to write no more for the 
stage. He kept his word for a year, but was then per- 
suaded by Merelli, the impresario of La Scala, to look at 
a libretto by Solera, The poem took his fancy, in a short 
time the music was wnitten, and in 1842 the production of 
RFabucodonosor placed Verdi in the front rank of living 
Italian composers. The success of Rabncodonosor was 
surpassed by that of its two successors, I Lombardi (1843) 
and Ernani (1844), the latter of which was the first of 
Verdi’s operas to find its way to England. With Ernani 
Verdi became tlie most, popular composer in Europe, and 
the incessant demands made upon him reacted upon his 

style 

In 1851 Verdi won one of the greatest 

triumphs of his career •with Rigoletto, a triumph which 
was fully sustained by the production two years later of 
R Trovatore and La Traviaia. In these works Verdi 
reached the culminating point of what may be called his 
second manner. His development had been steady though 
gradual, and it is only necessary to compare the treat- ■ 
ment of voice and orchestra in Rigoletto ■with that in 
Ernani to realize how quickly his talent had developed 
during these seven years. The popularity of Rigoletto, II 
Trovatore, and La Traviata was enormous, and consolidated 
Verdi’s fame outside the frontiers of Italy 


Ill Aida, an opera upon an Egyptian 

subject, -written in response to an invitation from Ismail 
Pasha, and produced at Cairo in 1871, Verdi entered upon 
the third period of his career. In this work he broke 
definitely ■with the operatic tradition which he had in- 
herited from Donizetti, in favour of a method of utterance, 
which, though perhaps affected in some degree by ihe 
influence of Wagner, stiU retains the main characterisUd’s 
of Italian music. In Aida the treatment of the orcheslra;! 
is throughout masterly, and shows a richness of resource 
which those who knew only Verdi’s earlier works scarcely^ 
suspected him of possessing ; nevertheless, the hutnam 
voice was still the centre of Verdi’s system. Verdi -kept.-! 
thoroughly abreast of modern musical development, but 
Ms artistic sense prevented him from falling into tho 
excesses of the German school. In the Requiem, which- 
was written in 1874 to commemorate the death of Mam 
zoni, Verdi applied Ms newly-found system to sacred 
music. His Requiem was bitterly assailed by pedants 
and purists, partly on the ground of its defiance of 
obsolete rules of musical grammar and partly because; of 


Its theatrical treatment of sacred subjects, but by saner 
and more sympathetic critics, of whom Brahms was -not ' 
the least enthusiastic, it has been accepted as a work of 
gemus ■ 

The venerable composer died at Milan on27th Januai^’190i:‘ 

The following is a complete list of Verdi’s operas, with the d.-itcs 
and places of production: Oberto (Milan, ■,Un Giorno di Jteono 

(Milan, 1840) ; Nahucodonosor (Milan, 1842) ; 1 Lombardi (Milan, 
1843) ; Ernani (Venice, 1844) ; I Em EosmH (Eome 1S44) • 
Giovarma d’Arco (Milan, 1845) ; Alzira (Naples, 1845) ; Aftita 
(Venice, 1846) ; Macbeth (Florence, 1847) ; I Masnadkri (London 
1847) ; It Oorsaro (Trieste, 1848) ; La Battaglia di Legnano (Some, 
1849) ; Euisa Miller (Naples, 1849) ; Stiffelio (Trieste, 1850) ■ 
Rigoletto (Venice, 1851) ; 11 Trovatore (Rome, 1853) ; La Traviata 
(Venice, _1853) ; Les Vtpres Sicilicnncs (PaTi% 1855) ; Simon Nocca- 
negra (Venice, 1857: revised version, Milan, 1881); Aroldo [a 
revised version of StifelioJ (Rimini, 1857) ; i7?i Ballo in MascJicra 
(Rome, 1859) ; La Forza deliEcstino (St Petersburg, 1862) ; Don 
Carlos- (Paris, 1867); Aida (Cairo, lS7l); Otetto (Milan, 1887); 
Fahtaff (Jlilan, 1893). (e. A. s ) 

\Tite Terifh •Eliiion confains. Articles on DONIZETTI, 
ROSSINI, SCARLATTI, and numerous other jnasters of 
Italian music?^ ' ' 

, -M A BYRON-. ,IN MUSIC. 


From the' AflMe hj FRANCIS' fUJEETER, Ph.D., Author of . 
.-A-.-V' “ Miisicai 'StvdiesJ’' ... 

Beriioz. — .^beut^ifife period Berlioz saw •= 
for’ the firgt time ort. j;h!g..stEg6 the talented Irish actress - 
Miss SmiSirim, who" charming Paris by her : ' 

.jther Shakespearean;’..-’’ 


•rM.’-Tim 


’■-.:of heto.* 


composer becaifie'- 

heto.at,:tirSt;.-fiiglit, and tried, for a-’;,-. 

’ love or even the 
attenti^’-'pf' • i - . . . ■ -of this, wild and - 

petsevering ^ . symphonic work, 

Episodfi de Aa:,]^^ d'.itA';!A‘)Ii^te,,-ffs'!QS its origin. It \ 
describes the 'cif6a-ins..b^;.antaj;'rist;; who, -under the in 
'fluence of.,o--pium,-,imagine5r;tJSkt-h’6: has killed his mistress, 
■and 'in.;- bis vision,'--j^tness^3rhis'’.pwn execution. It is 7 
replete Vith the Spirit ' i^rench romanticism 

and of self'destructi-v ■ ■ A vT-itten prtt;,-;^. 

gramme -is added to ea ' - ■ '.inenfe. to expound' V 

the imaginative maferiah on which the, music. is founded. 
By the advice of his friehds Berlioz. once, nl ore hfitered the, > 
Conservatoire wherej-fiftoE -ii6vgraE.;un V ' 

his cautata /fer-dandpdAfi (1830) ^aine * ■ 

for foreign travel, in spite of the strong ■■■.■■'>. 

,qf -une of the umpires. During a stay ■ . . ' 

■posed uu overture to King Lear, and Le -Re tour RTa 
ia-'tort -of symphony, with intervening- poetical declamatippjj,; 
'hfet-ween the single movements, called by the composer & -. 

n-rv»»»ffov» TT> nrvr» f imin f.m'n ’f'.llA ? 


nf the Paris Conservatoire in 1832. Paganini -on that’ 
occasion spoke to Berlioz the memorable words; “Voua,. 
comnlencez par oh les autres ont fini." Miss Smithson, - 
whQ-also was present on the occasion, soon afterwards con- ' 

sented to become the wife of her ardent lover. ; . . '.’'.i - 

' -f The history 'of Music in France is told in the Arliclcs^ hy 
Sir GEO. MACFARREN and J. H. FULLER MAITLANDiT'-' . 


As will have been seen from the above- ■ T- ’ ■--.-■’-•-AHnfannma provides a yalua^^^^ 

companion both to the performer and the an o ' •- - 'i' . " = .more consensus among taprf: 

than among dramatic critics as to the value of a hew- composition or the. merits of a new play, and: th;^: 
best things about concerts are frequently said in private houses. It would seem almost as if the trua . 
such matters was too shy to brave the light of publicity. _ With the aid of the Ettcydopaidta Brttgi^ 
a man can improve judgment, and satisfy his historical curiosity as to the lives of the ma.sters, the peifbn 
ance of whose works ennehes daily life with the memory of past achievements and a . sense of the . impens. 
able nature of all art. 
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SACRED MUSIC 


HAvnEi. the :.iessiah 
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The above melody is but one of those which form a 
musical Bible to thfr lovers of religious music. Oratorio 
has always found a congenial home in England. The 
articles HANDEL, HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN, BACH, in 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at 
.once suggest an immense literature concerning the 
history of these composers and the /quality of their 
work, a knowledge of- which cannot be' epitomized in 
a line but must be sought in the pages of the Thirty- 
five Volumes themselves. j _ 

Nothing that has ever been, written of Music has 
adequately expressed what it has meant to mankind ; but 
men will ever continue to write of Music, and ttdse whom 
Music has enchante'd' wih, never stop enquifing into the 
nature of this art, whethei; '.through the m'^uim of 
analysis, psychological criticism, 'Or pane^-ric. . ' 


DANCE MUSIC 

HAT dance music is no mere re- 
flexion of a mood of folly is well 
understood by men of genius. 
Has not Brahms himself said of 
“The Blue Danube,” the most 
famous waltz, perhaps, of the last 
century, that he wished he had 
been the composer of it? The articles GUNG’L, 
STRAUSS, and many others in the Tenth 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will 
give the reader a happy start into this attractive 
region of musical research. Who can see the 
subjoined quotation without wanting to know 
something of the composer ? 


Johann Strauss wiener cemuetiis-walzer 



OPERATIC MUSIC 



ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Beethoven • . , choral symphony 



To .think 'of^-.^h^-rsymphonies alone, each of 
'which vmajv be Regarded as a bright- star -in 
•the ."ifi-osifeal firmament, is to conjure up the 
^mek of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, HAYDN, 
LiSZT, TSCHAIKOVSKY, JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
and a' great many more to whom separate 
articles have been devoted in Ithe Tenth 
Edition. In the article MUSIC, by Sir 
George Macfarren, the reader will find a 
mass of information on this form of music 
which must heighten his appreciation of 
works like The Pastoral ■ Symphony, ' the 
-Symphonie Pathetique, the Jupiter Sym- 
phony, The Toy Symphony, and all . the 
.Symphonic Poems which so richly illustrate 
the phenomena of the modern world. 


No one can see the initial notes of the Preislied quoted 
below without his mind being instantly clothed in a mist 
of golden reminiscence. The glowing scenes of the 
Meistersinger will float into his imagination ; once again 
he will say, “ In this modern opera alone has the romance 
of the Middle Ages been touched into an insistent 
reality for an audience of four hundred years later by 
the wand of a master musician.” 

Every one has his favourite opera, and whether he 
■wishes to turn to DONIZETTI, ROSSINI, MOZART, 
■WEBER, GOUNOD, GLUCK, MEYERBEER, OFFENBACH, 
or SULLIVAN he will be fully rewarded in the pages of 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopccdia Britaniiica with 
brilliant narrative and criticism. 


Richard Wagner walthers preislied 
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PIANO MUSIC 

No instrument has proved its value as a popular medium 
for music so incontestably as the piano, and the mass of 
piano music is probably far in excess of that which has 
crystallized other forms into permanence. In the article 
on the PIANOFORTE, by Mr A. J. Hipkins, will be found 
the most complete and accurate history of this instrument 
by an unimpeachable authority. Articles also on DRUM, 
FLUTE, BASSOON, LYRE, HARP. MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 
OBOE, CLARIONET, TRUMPET, ORGAN, and many others 
are to be found throughout the Thirty-five Volumes of the 
Encyclopcedia Briiannica. 
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What the Encyclopedia Briiannia 

Can Do for You 

has been proved again and again that a man, even after he has reached maturity, is subject to 
changes so great as to be equivalent to an effectual change of his identity.' One night in an African 
swamp, followed by a week’s sharp fever, and a cheery yoiihg' soldier, .stout of heart and limb, 
becomes a morose invalid, grey-haired, and wrinkled, va^e. of sight 'and, hearing-an altogether ' ■ - 
different man. A year s active life in a bracing, climate,'-, and a fat, wheezing, middle-aged man, 
indolent and joyless, becomes brisk, young, and happy. ' . ' 

The magicians never claimed the power of.-': working' greater changes than- we may work 
upon ourselves. The only difference is that the magicians promised' a speit, of instanf 'effect, while we seem compelled 
to work our wonders by patient and continued effort Yet some among the beneficent in'fluen^es- whose aid we may ’ 
invoke seem to have the power of operating not only -without active -effort on our part, but almost •swthout our know- 
ledge. Just as a few nights’ sleep in the air of the pine-clad',hills"lc{k' -upo'a.the/b6dj, so,.'«er^ surroundings and 
circumstances act upon the mind. It is no more true that man is 'the-i^fcature of his.envirOfihient than it is that man may 
control the environment which in turn controls his character. '. 

The habit of asking questions and of satisfying instead of dismissing doubts. wifi';gro,iff; 4 jpbn..any .man w.ho so arranges ' 
his environment that his mind is stimulated to ask questions by the assurance that;the:^.'vnll ,not-femain unanswered. It is 
by satisfying the inquiries that arise in our minds that we gain knowieage.j;lfl''{)fte aihqhg. his’.tedst-recent’stanzas, Mr 
Kipling touches upon this truth "with his accustomed freshness of expression 

“ I keep six honest serving men, .'.'.^,'-1 

They taught me all I knew.; . f' '-7' .■'[ 

Their names are lAHiat and. Why. and When; ; • '7 
And How and Where, knd Who.” . ' ■. • ' j-- -. 

Soon after the King’s Coronation a weekly paper told the story of-a Scotch.schoolmaster -who was alkeihow-he wbmd-lf."’ 
like to be a king, and who replied that, although the pomps and ceremonies of a court would fryjlff s' patience,' he, wbiild-rjj-’ 
dearly love to choose, as may a king, the men ■with whom he would have an after-dinner chat, and .hSjjr'pceeded To name", a-:..; 
score of the most distinguished scientific men and scholars in 'England', to’- each of whom he would like to. ;^t:;p^ 5 ue'stibri.'' ■ 
Even those of us who have the least longing for the responsibilities which weigh upon a sovereign, c^^’^pea^i;iib^T^;; 
great a privilege it would be if we were brought into close contact. -with the great men whom the worthyjphoolma^tf -.,'.- 
imagined sitting at the royal table. . ^ '■' '^JnT V;.' 

The amount of error which we absorb from the reading of carelessly written newspaper paragraphs is so - astounding, ■ ■.. 
the fog through which the milestones of progress present themselves-to the .eye of the casual reader is so "profound, that y., 
the good serving-men, “What,” “Why,” “'When,”- “ How,-” ".Where," and. “"Who,” often return from their scoptin^':"- 
expeditions with reports that lead us hopelessly astray. In. this respect, at any rate, it is -within every -mans pb^ef to.- 
control his environment, so to choose his intellectual surroundings that his mind "grows daily more precise. -i ? . . 

A man who forms the habit of consulting the Encyclops'dia Britannica whenever a question arises in his mind," will 
turn to the volume half a dozen times in the course of a quiet evening’s talk or reading, and always find the answer he 
needs. And even although the question with which he comes tq'the great library of.lfeferen'ce.may not in itself be .of great : 
importance, he is always tempted to read a little more, to increase the store of information which makes one of the most 
marked differences between the average man in the street and the . man who, by reason of a broader knowledge, commMds ' • 
the attention of his fellows. It may no doubt be said that this is desultory reading, and that desultory reading is always ^ | 

' ' '• ' - ' ■ -''-'j 
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coriSidered less useful than systematic reading. The objection is easily answered. Stray half hours with books are for 
the most part unfruitful because a man usually wastes those half hours over the trash of the railway book-stall, or the last 
machine-made novel from the circulating library. To read any article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica enriches the 
mind, and men who are too tired at the end of the day’s work or the day’s pleasure to undertake anything so formidable as 
a systematic course of reading, on turning to the Encyclopaedia to resolve a doubt, will often find themselves without 
conscious effort doing an amount of really useful reading which they never would have had the courage to plan for them- 
selves. 

John Wesley, on hearing a protest against certain new church music because it was too “ catchy ” in character, replied, 

“ V/hy should the Devil have all the good tunes ? ” And on the same ground there is no reason why so dignified a work as 
the Encyclopsdia Britannica should not exert its influence in the waste moments of life as well as in its graver hours. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the Encyclopaedia Britannica is very far from being the repellent book 
which some people imagine it to be. 

The title of the work is no doubt in some measure responsible for many misconceptions of this sort. The ponderous 
name comes down to us from the remote beginnings of the book, when it was first issued in 176S, and in those days it was 
considered indecorous for knowledge to present itself in other than the most solemn attire. Yet the romances of real life 
, are none the less fascinating because one describes them as history and biography, and even a schoolboy will find in the 

■ Encyclopaedia Britannica delightfully clear and stirring accounts of all his heroes. It is indeed, throughout, a book 
written in the most unjyetentiohs style ; the writers who made it are men of such intellectual stature that they had no need 
to strut Fatphr^es, when they -have any purpose at all, are employed by writers to cast broad shadows in which their 

■ _ ignorance may lie -uiidetected. As a rule .the- man who absolutely knows through and through the subject he is talking 
'{ about speaks plainly and. to ,^e_ point Of all the contributors to the Encyclopmdia Britarmica it may be said that they 

wrpte from the very fullMtktiowledge, and of many of them it may be said that they themselves were the actual creators of 
. the knowledge which they present to.the reader. 

■Before:'readin^-Jkdfd-''Rayleigh’s 'Article on Argon, the reader knows that an almost matchless knowledge of physics 
•- has been -brought to''b 5 aj on.thefsubject; but- the Article possesses an even higher value than this. Lord Rayleigh himself 
discovered Argoh:, ..iln-tJ)'c-stoe'Way,;-y/hen Professor Dewar, in his Article on Liquid Gases, tells the story of liquefied 
air, he unfolds to us'a'.s'ecret-which-he himself .wrested from nature by the use of a force more weird than any of which the 
mediaeval sorcerers dreamed ; using' the chemical attribute of cold — the very essence of death in nature— he cubed it to a 
force so supernaturally lethal, -that the very air we breathe yielded to its force and lay prone in the basin on his work-bench. 
And he tells us this story as simply and lucidly as Dr Nansen, in another Article, tells us the results of his fight against cold 
in the forbidden Arctic, wheid so many travellers'have paid their lives in toll before the journey was well begpn. "When 
Sir Harry Johnston writ^'df. Lakes . Nyassa and Tanganyika, he knows them as a lando'wner knows the ornamental water 
• on his own estate.' ‘/it was?he;who founded the British power in Central Africa which he describes. German East Africa 
in turn is ircatediy -Count Pfeil, 'vvhd accompanied Dr Karl Peters on one of the most remarkable of equatorial expeditions. 
When 'Mr Walter. Crane’ writes on Arts and Crafts his words seem to shape themselves into the clear curve and honest 
■ ' outline df.-fhe^esigpi's which have beautified English household life to such a degree that, when Italians boast of their blue 
:■ skits,^wb-'cM;'-at any rate, reply that the home beautiful of England has made an indoor climate equally delightful to the 
. ! ,cye. ..The, late G. .A. Henty once said that a 'writer of books for boys set out with unfair odds against him, because the 
'■'-■'best stories that ever could be 'vrritten were read aloud to every schoolboy from the Book of Kings, and perhaps 

■ -juKhs'we forget how stirring are the pages of the Old Testament, because it has a so much larger importance for us, so 

■we are likely to forget that a book which is really useful may be attractive as well. 

Carlyle no doubt begged the question whenke said that the best university was a good collection of books ; but if the 
soda! influence of university life is not to .be obtained by any other means, it is unquestionably true that the best possible 
sufe^tute for the educational advantages of a university is that a lad should find thoroughly good reading in his home. 

• "S’** • ' * . 

■ No one who has children in his house does them full .justice if he does not encourage them to enlist the services of Mr 
Kipling^s six serving men. It is the fashion nowadays to jeer at many of the old traditions of British domestic life, but it 
would be hard to find a scene which promised more for the future of the coming generation than a winter’s evening in a 
home where the volumes of the Encydopmdia Britannica suggest subjects for intelligent discussion. No other race in 
the world possesses such a book as this of ours, for in no other part of the world do the leaders in all branches of activity 
so dearly recognize that it is their duty to place their knowledge at the services of old and young and rich and poor alike. 




DRAMA 


The Drma Is often a hohing-glm In which we uc the hideousness of yic e and the beauties of rlriue.-FAHfiy miBLE. ' 

^ “ education. We go to the theatre both to 

seek relief from the oppression of the minor realities which make up our personal experiences, and to see 
the eternal realities of life faithfully reflected in a form of Art Plays are not only a spectacle, but they 
are matenal for silent readmg at home and for lyrical utterance on the operatic stage. The subject of 
Drama, therefore, rightly extends into the subjects of Literature and Music, while the history of tragedians 
and comedians is appropriately suggested in the section of this pamphlet devoted to Bio’^phy. 

following fragments from the great mass of information on Classical, Mediival, Romantic, and 
Modem Drama, contained m tlie Encydopredia Britannica, serve no puipose but to convey a faint suggestion of the vast 
store of knowledge which has been accumulated on dramatic subjects. 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ENGEISH DRAMA. 

From the Articles {63 pages) by ADOLPHUS WM. WARD, MtR, AUGUSTE FfLON; and WM. ARCHER. 
Drama.— .... 


Such had been the beginnings 
of tragedj' in England up to the time when the genius of 
Earliest worthy to be called the predecessors of 

comedies. Shakespeare, under the influence of a creative 
literary epoch, seized the form ready to their hands. 
The birth of comedy, at all times a process of less labour, 
had slightly preceded that of tragedy in the history of 
our drama. Isolated Latin comedies had been produced 
in the original or in English versions or reproductions as 
early as the reign of Henry 'TOI., and the morality and 
its descendant, the interlude, pointed the way towards 
nationalizing and popularizing types equally fitted to divert 
Roman and Italian and English audiences. Thus the 
earliest e-vtant English comedy, N. Udall’s Jtalpk Hoister 
Doisier, which cannot be dated later than 1551, may be 
described as a genuinely English adaptation of Plautus, 
while its successor, Gamniei' Gurton’s Needle, printed 1575, 
and probably widtten by (Bishop) Still, has an original, 
and in consequence a slighter, though by -no means un- 
amusing plot. In the main, however, our early English' 
comedy, while occasionally introducing characters of 
genuinel}’' native origin, and appealing to the- traditional 
humours of Will Summer, the court-fool of Henry ^HII., 
or Grim, the collier of Groj'don, was content to borrow 
its themes from Italian or classical sources; Ariosto’s I 
Stipjyositi found a translator in Gascoigne (1566), and the 
Mencechmi of Plautus translators or imitators in writers 
of rather later dates. While on the one hand the mixture 
of tragic with comic motives was already leading in the 
direction of tragi-comedy, the precedent of the Italian 
pastoral drama encouraged the introduction of figures and 
stories from classical mythology ; and the rapid and versa;, 
tile influence of Italian comedy seemed likely to continue 
to control the progress of the lighter branch of the English 
drama. 

Out of such promises as these the glories of our drama 
were ripened by the warmth and light of the great 
Conditions Elizabethan age — of which the beginnings may 
of the early iaivly be reckoned from the third decennium 
Blizbetban of the reign to which it owes its name. The 
drama. queen’s steady love of dramatic entertainments '■! 
could not of itself have led, though it undoubtedly con- 
tributed, to such a result. Against the attacks which a 
nascent puritanism was already directing against the stage 
by the hands of Eorthbrooke, the repentant playwright 
Gosson, Stubbes, and others, were to be set not only the 
barren favour of royalty, and the more direct patronage 
of great nobles, but the fact that literary authorities were 
already weighing the endeavours of the English drama in 
the balance of respectful criticism, and that in the abstract 


at least the claims of both tragedy and comedy wer'e • 
upheld by those who shrunk from the, desipicnce of idie_; 
pastimes. As the popularity of the stage increased, they 
functions of playwright and actor, whether combined or'--;- 
not, began to hold out a reasonable -promise, of personal 
gain.. Nor,, above all, was that highepihnpnl^i which . 
leads men of-ttalent and'genius to atte’mpj.ionns of art in'l 
harmony with the /tastes and tendencies of their .times] 
wanting to the -c" remembered 

by 3i'o nobler name than ' predecessors. 


In England the whqlelmecl^lsf^]^f.'fh.eatrica}-;ljfb h^ 
ndervotift a radical -t’.hntKTe .in':f,)rA->'^3'd?j!‘r./lacarIcj5Af Bio ' 



of communication 'bl!yi'hi'T-'vi^(for^'‘pNd\the provinces. 
Similar causes camfe' .ir.v,' op;'-,;; course, in France, 

G.ermany, and-,;AnBtna,, but iW.o're'.jDQuch less dis- 
tinctly felt, because the humerpiis and important 
subventibned'theatresoj these 'countries remained ’ ' 

.more ,o'r less unaffected by economic influences. Free trade 
in theat4«ds .(subject 6nly,.ito..hertain licensing regulations 
and- tp a.comdieensorsbip.hTne-w plays) was estoblisbed 
in England by] an Kct .of i$I3,iwiich|ab,6lishhd the long- , 
moribund monopoly of — 'V .claimed by';^ 
the “ Patent Theatres:’- - ' .■ k ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■fent' Garden..;; 

The drama was.-tjius formally su^|qted;:;fq’tlid'hpe^tion ' 
of the.la'Vf .df. supply and demand,, like ■anj]\.qther-.(tticle • 
of ' cpmmetbe/ 'and managers were left,' nhedffi^Ihnd, un-.;- 
hampered.-'by any subvention or privilege, tqf^leff tb thb.- 
tastes-of .'a huge and grovring community. ThpatFes 'veiy. : 
, soonj.multipHed, competition grew ever keerier,^ahtl'.t©'j 
long fun, with its accompaniments of ostentatipUs 'ff^cora-y 
.tion and lavish advertisement, became the ohe' bhje'eVpf 
■managerial effort. This process of evolution may he saiff 
.to have beguff in, the second quarter of the 19th century 
.and ; cQmp.lelp.d .itself in the 3rd. The system ywhich 
obtains, to^a^j almost unforeseen in 1826, was _h^;foll 
operatioh-”lh'kl87'5. . , The repertory theatre, -wi^-iits 
constant"'.' changes;-, of; ' programme, maintained ‘ oh - -the 
■ Oontinent partlj-'hy -subventions, partly by the mere 
-force of artistic tradition, .had become in England a faint 
and fanoff memory. . '• 

■' Iii tiie first place, economic conditions. The Bancroft- 
Eobertson movement at the old Prince of Wales’s, be- 
tween 1865 and 1870, was of even more importance from 
an economic than ■ from a literary point of viewi By 
making their little theatre a luxurious place of resort, 
and faithfully imitating in their productions the accent, 


The lives of all the exeat actors and actresses of the past and present are given In the Tenth Edition. 
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costume, and furniture of upper and upper-middle 
• life, the Bancrofts had initiated a reconciliation bet-ween 
Society and the Stage. Throughout the middle decades 
of the century it was the constant complaint of the 
managers that the world of wealth and fashion was by 
no means to be tempted to the theatre. The Bancroft 
management changed all that. It was at the Prince of 
^Wales's that half-guinea stalls were first introduced ; and 
these stalls were always filled. As other theatres adopted 
the same policy of upholstery, both on and off the stage, 
fashion e.Ttended .its complaisance to them as well. In 
yet another way the' reconciliation was promoted — by the 
ever-increasing tendency of young men and women of 
good birth and education to seek a career upon the stage. 
For the past fifteen 3 ’ears, then, the theatre has been one 
of the favourite amusements of fashionable (though not 
necessarily of intellectual) Society. It is often contended 
that the influence of the sensual and cynical stall audience 
is a pernicious one. In some ways, no doubt, it is detri- 
• mental ; but there is another side to the case. Even the 
cynicism of Society marks an intellectual advance upon 
the sheer rusticity which prevailed during the middle 
years of the 19th century and accepted without a murmur 
plays (original and adapted) which bore no sort of relation 
to life. In a celebrated essay published in 2879, Matthew 
Arnold dwelt on --the sufficiently obvious fact that the 
result of giving English names and costumes to French 
characters was to make their sayings and doings utterly 

unreal and “fantastic.” • . 

[77/^ above is but a 6Sth j)art of the space devoted to the 
single subject DRAMA ih ifie Tenth Edition?^ 

.<■, _ • 

ORIGIN ^'OF TRAGEDy. AND COMEDY. 

From, the Article (73 pages)M Prof. Sir R, JEBB, Principal 
DONALDSONiJ. S, WILKINS, and JOHN RAE. 
'■■'Greece. — . .'.'V.i’, “Trage'dy”'meSn{ “the- goat- 
song,” a goat being sacrifi'ced.tp Eionysds before the hymn 
was sung.- “Coine'dy)” '“the village-song,” is 
rage }. Same hymn'. "regarded as an occasion' for 

rustic jest. Then the leader' of .the chorus -would assume 
'■■ the part of a messenger frow Eionj’sus, or eifen that of the 
god himself, and refcite an ^adventure to ' the worshippers, 
who made choral response, ■ -Ihe tfext step" .was to arrange 
a dialogue between the (corypheeus) and one chosen 

member of the '.-cheirus, hence' called “the answerer” 
{hypocriUSy afterwards "the ordinary word for “actor”). 
This last improvement is ascribed to the Attic -Thespis 
(about ^G.7 ^c.). .-'-The elements of drama were no'w ready. 
The chbnil- 'hymif to Dionj'sus (the “ dithyramb ”) had 
.'^received ah'- artistic form from the Dorians; dialogue, 
--though only between the leader of the chorus and a 
-sifigle aetp’r, had been introduced in Attica. Phrynichus, 
an Athenian, celebrated in this manner some events of 
the Persian wars; but in his “drama” there was still 
only one actor. . ‘ 

jEschylus (bom 523 B.c.) became the .real founder of 
traged}’ by introducing a second actor, ahdithuh ’rendering 
the diiogue independent of the chorus. . 

[5^^ also EURIPIDES, /ESCHYLUS, 'and SOPHOCLES.] 


MEDlvEVAL PLAYS. 


• {From the Article (63 pages) hv ADOLPHUS WM. WARD, 

- Litt.D., AUGUSTE FILON, and WM. ARCHER. 

■ Drama. — The productions of the medise- 

’■'■val religious drama it is usual technicjiUy to di-vide into 
three classes. The mysteries proper deal -with scriptural 


events only, their purpose being to set forth, with the aid 
of the prophetic or preparator}- historj’ of the steries 
Old Testament, and more especiallj* of the ful- miracles. 
filling events of the New, the central mystery of and morals 
the Kedemption of the world, as accomplished by 
the Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection. -S’" * ® • 
But in fact these were not kept distinctly apart from the 
j miracle-plays, or miracles, which are strictlj- S])eaking con- 
cerned with the legends of the saints of the church ; and 
in England the name mysteries was not in use. Of these 
species the miracles must more especially have been fed 
from the resources of the monastic literarj- drama. Thirdlj', 
the moralities, or moral-plays, teach and illustrate the same 
truths ; not, however, by direct representation of scriptural 
or legendary events and personages, but allegorically, their 
characters being personified virtues or qualities. Of the 
moralities the Norman irouveres had been the inventors ; 
and doubtless this innovation connects itself •with the 
endeavour, which in France had almost proved victorious 
by the end of the 13th centurj’, to emancipate dramatic 
2 )erfonnances from the control of the church 

At times favoured, at times denounced bj^ the cler^, 

! dramatic entertainments thus lustily flourished for a series 
of centuries, in some countries more, in others „ 
less, religious in their character, and variously of the 
reinforced by the efforts of the craftsmen of the medieval 
acting profession. In France, where they had <fomain 
always preserved a secular side, they soonest 
advanced into forms connecting themselves with later 
growths of the drama. At Paris the fraternitj' of the 
Bazoche (clerks of the Parliament and the Oh&telet) in 1303 
acquired the right of conducting the popular festivals; but 
after the Confririe de la Passion, who devoted themselves 
originallj’ to the performance of passion-plays, had obtained 
a royal privilege for this purpose in 1402, the Bazoche 

gave itself up to the production of moralities 

In Germanj', 

on the other band (the history of whose drama so widely 
differs from that of the Spanish), religious plays were 
performed probably as early as the 12th century at the 
Christmas and Easter festivals. Other festivals were 
afterwards celebrated in the same way, but up to the 
Reformation Easter enjoyed the preference. About the 
.14th century miracle-plaj’s began to be frequentlj’ per- 
formed ; and as these often treated subjects of historical 
interest, local or other, the transition to the barren 
beginnings of the German historical drama was afterwards 
easy. Though these early German plays often have an 
element of the moralities, they were not as in France 
blended ■with the drolleries of the professional strollers 
(fahrtnde Leute), which, carried on chiefly in carnival time, 
gave rise to the Shrove-Tuesday plays (Fastnachtsspiele), 
scenes from common life largely interspersed "with practical 
fun. To these last a more enduring literary form was first 
given in the 15th century by Hans Rosenpliit, called 
Schnepperer — or Hans Schnepperer, called Rosenbliit — 
the predecessor of Hans Sachs. By this time a connexion 
was establishing itself in Germany between the dramatic 
amusements of the people and the literary labours of the 
master-sinyers ; but the religious drama proper survived in 
Catholic Germany far beyond the times of the Reformation, 
and was not suppressed in Bavaria and Tyrol till the end 
of the 18th cenhiry.i 

* The passion-play of O'berammergau, familiar in its present artistic 
form to Eo many visitors, was instituted under special circumstances 
in the days of the Thirty Years’ "War (1634). "Various reasons account 
for its having been allowed to survive. 

(^See the Article MYSTERY in connexion with the subject 
of this extract.] 
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A PAGE OF DRAMATISTS. 


“LOUIS SEIZE” DRAMA. 

From the Article on 

Beaumarchais.— During the same 

period he had laid the foundations of a more enduring fame 
by his two famous comedies, the best of their class since 
those of Moliere. The earlier, Ze Barhier de Seville, 
after a short prohibition, was put on the stage in 1775. 
The first representation was a complete failure. Beau- 
marchais had overloaded the last scene with allusions to 
the facts of his own case and the whole action of the piece 
was laboured and heavy. But mth undaunted energy he 
set to work, cut down and remodelled the piece in time 
for the second representation, when it achieved a complete 
success. The intrigues which were necessary in order to 
obtain a license for the second and more famous comedy 
Le Mariage de Figaro are highly amusing, and throw 
much light on the unsettled state of public sentiment at 
the time. The play was completed in 1781, but the 
opposition of Louis XVI., who saw its dangerous ten- 
dencies, was not overcome till 1784, The comedy had an 
unprecedented success. The principal character in both 
plays, the world-famous Figaro, is a completely original 
conception j and for mingled -wit, shrewdness, gaiety, and 
philosophic reflection, may not unjustly be ranked along- 
side of the great Tartuife 


SPANISH MIRACLE PLAYS. 

A brief extract from the Article by Dr, RICHARD 
GARNETT, L.L.D. 

CcllCiei*On. — Autos Sacramentales . — 

volume might be irritten upon this most peculiar of all 
the forms of the modern Ehropean drama. We can only 
describe it here as a development of the mystery or 
miracle play of the Middle Ages, designed like it for 
public representation on some specified religious occasion, 
and falling like it into two classes, the strictly Biblical 
play, of which Calderon’s Brazen Serpent is an instance, 
and the religious allegory. The latter is Calderon’s 
characteristic department, and nothing can surpass the 
boldness and quaintness of his personifications. Man, 
the World, Guilt, the Morning Star, the Synagogue, and 
Apostacy figure, for example, among his innumerable 
dramatis personce ' . . . 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS AND THE 
THEAT RE FR ANGAIS. 

From the Article (2 p&^es) by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Le Sagfe. — Notwithstanding the great 

merit and success of Turcaret and Crispin, the Th^ktre 
Frangais did not welcome him, and in the year of the 
publication of Gil Bias he began to write for the. Theatre 
de la Foire — the comic opera held in booths at ■ festival 
time. This, though not a very dignified occupation, was 
followed by many writers of distinction at this time, and 
by none more assiduously than by Le Sage. According 
to one computation he produced either alone or with 
others about a hundred pieces, varying frorn^ strings of 
songs with no regular dialogues, to comediettas only 
distinguished from regular plays by the introduction of 
music. He was also industrious in prose fiction. Besides 
finishing Gil Bias he translated the Orlando Inamorato, 
rearranged Guzman d’Alfarache, published two more or 


less^ original novels, Le Backelier de Saldmanqiie .and’ 
Estevanille Gonzales, and in 1733 prodhced the Re ef 
Aventures de M. de Beauchene, which is curiously ' like 
certain works of Defoe. Besides all this, Le Sage was 
also the author of La Valise Trouvee, a collection of 
imaginary letters, and of some minor pieces, of which*.' Ihic 
Joumee des Barques is the most remarkable. This laborious 
life he continued until 1740, when he was' more than' 
seventy years of age .• * . 


A MASTER writ er' OF ITALIAN COMEDY. 

From the Article on 

Goldoni. — . Once he promised to write 

sixteen comedies in a year,* and kept his word; among 
the sixteen are some of his very best; such as II Caffe, It 
Bugiardo, - La Pamela. When -he left the company of 
Medebac, he passed’ over to that; ■■maintained by the 
patrician Vendramin, continuing £o 'write with the greatest 
faciUty. In. ‘1*761 he was called to Paris, and before 
leaving Venice he wrote Gna delle- ultime Sere di Carne- 
vale (One of the Last Nights of .Carnival), an allegorical 
comedy in which he said good-bye' to i his country. At 
the end of thh representation * of 'this -^lay,. 'the theatre 
resounded with .applause,^ and ■\:rith sliouts expressive of 
good wishes^ Goldoni, a't thi^, proof of public sympathy, 
wept as a child. At Paris, 'during (wo years, he *uTote 
comedies for the Italian actors ; then he... taught Italian to 
the royal princesses and for the wedding of Louis X^’l. 
and of Marie Antoinette he wrote in French, one qf his best 
comedies, Le Bourne BitnfaisaUt,- whiQh^j'wSs a great 
success -A. . . . . ■ ■ -■ . . 


, .....r. $’GANDI-NAViAN * D^AMA. 

A qiortiort &f theiArticle, on 

Ibse^. — . .. . .} .**.’' .lYith'M^osmers/lofm (1885) he 
rose to. the 1 ’ ’ ’’ ^'•‘-‘--V.-Vaiu ; this is a mournful, 

but.heithec. ’ * *. :■ y'nicatplay. The fates' 

which hang**.rQUrid,. the;, contrasted * lives of'-EoBmer .and 
Rebecca,' the *\v^k-*wiUed.*scnip'uInus man and the strong- 
willed unshrinking’ woman, the^oW'ciilture and the-new, 
the sickly conscience ‘and* the robust- pile,'* create a, splendid 
dramatic antitheris^ Since that ti*m'e,..Ibsen’;.'h4k’writteji 
a seriek* of dramas, of a more and -more symbolical and 
poetic character; the earliest of these.".?yas ,th^('rn)i^cal 
The L'adg from -the Sea (1888). At 'C^ris'tmas'i.890 he 
brought '.but Beddd Gahler ; two years' later .!FAe Master- 
builder, in w'hich many critics see the highest attainment 
of "his genius; at. the close of 1894 Little Eyolf ; ffA 
Christmas 189.6 .i7ci/t?i. Gabriel Bprhman ; and in January 
1900 Whirs We Dead Awaken. . . - . . . *- •' ■ 

-/From the Article on ■ ■ 

BjornSOWi— ...... Extremely anxious tbVob 

tain a full suoce’ss;6h the .stage, Bjomson concentrated Tiii 
powers'.on the-drama-caHedieonarda, which appeared ii 
1879,.';'* This -was an appeal for religious toleration, and i 
raised" a *vloleht-;con*frbvefsy. . TMs was not mllayed .by « 
satirical, play. The Weig' System, which was brought out i 
few, 'weeks : later.' Although these plays of Bjornson’ 
second period were greatly discussed, none of them (exe'ep 
A Bankruptcy) pleased on the boards. He was^ greStl; 
disappointed and 'for some years again preserved silence a 
a dramatist. 'When once more he produced a • sock 
drama, A Gauntlet, in 1883, he was unable to* persuad 
any manager to stage it at all.- . . ;. *., . 


For the titles of some more of the articles on Dramatists and Drama, see p. ,l4?. 



For the titles of some of the articles on Literature, see p. 124 of this pamphlet. 
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THE RUSSIAN STAGE IN THE 18th and 
19th CENTURIES. 


From Chi Arikh (57 pa^es) by Prince KROPOTKIN, W. R. 
i.WRFILL, M.A., and Sir D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 
K.C.I.f:., K.C.V.O. 

Russia^ — From the commcncoinent of 

tiic reijrn of Eliziibeth Ilus-sian literature made great 
firogress, the French fumi=hing models. 
koTr’^'- -^Ic.TOnder SumarokofT (1718-1777) wrote prose 
. and ver.=e in abundance — comedies, tragedies, 
idjls, F-atires, and epigrams. ... It took the Piussians some 
time to find out that their language was capable of the un- 
rhymed i.ambic line, which is the most suitable for traged}’. 
Ilis Dmitri Saniozi’anetz (“Bemetrius the Pretender”) is 
Kniazh without merit. Some of the pieces 

■ nin. ' Kniazhnin had great ..success in their time, 
.such ah' The- ^Chatterbox, The Originals, and 
.'especially The Fatal Carriage.' . is now, however, 
-almost forgotten. In 1756 the first theatre was opened 
•at ,St Petersburg, the director being Suraarokoff. Up to 
this time the Piu.'sians had acted only religious plays, such 
tis those written by'Si’meon Polotzki 

Since the Boris Godynoff of Pushkin, which was the 
first attempt in Ilu.sSa to, produce a play on .the Shake- 
spearian model, -Tnany others have appeared in 
'^rama. .Same’ style. A fine trilogy wa.s composed 

' • by Count Af'Tolstoi on the three subjects. The 
■Death of IvcOi',tlj.e. T/rrrible (1866), The Czar Feodor 
';.(1868), and Fom (1869). . . . . , , 

DEXTERify- InThe' OBSTRUCTION OF 
,, ..iy ^ PLOT S. ' 

; A passage from the Life' of 

SardOU.'-tJ .. , , ; . He soon ranked with the 

^two undisputed leader's .of dramatic art, ...Augicr and 
Dumas. He lacked tlie p.owcrful humour, the eloquence 
and moral vigour of the former, the pas.slonate conviction 
and pungent wit of the hitter, but he was a master of 
clever and ea.sy flq'tying .dialogue, • JUe adhered to Scribe’s 
constructive-mQthpds,''.;d-hich combined the three old .kinds 
of comejly~^ie''c'Q'medy of chameter,- of . manners, and of 
intrigue’ — .vvith the drame'., bourgeois, .and., blended -the 
heterogeneous elements info a. compact Iiddy and living 
unity. He was no less dexterous in handling his materials 
thiln his' master had been before him, and at the same time 
-.ope.ngd’a^v.ucler^ field to social satire'.' Ho ridiculed the 
vuigar.-and'dclfish middle class person in ITos Intimes, the 
.gay old' -bach el^ts in Les Yieux Gannons, the modem 
oTartufes 'm Scraphine, the rural element in Nos Bons 
Vitlagcois, the mld-fashioned customs and antiquated 
political l.ieliefs in Les Ganaches, the revolutionary spirit' 
. -and those who thrive on it in Rahagas and Le Roi Caridle, 

' the then threatened divorce law.s in Divorgons. ; • 

'.He struck a new vein by introducing a strong historic 
element in some of his dramatic romances. Thus he 
borrowed' Theodora from Byzantine annals. La Ilaine 
from Italian chronicles. La Duchesse dlilhenes .ixom the 
forgotten records of medimval Greece. , Pa^Tve'is founded 
on the. rising of the Dutch jriicu* at the end '.of the 16th 
ccntiiiy. The French Bevoliition furni.=hed'"hirn with 
three. .plays, Les Merveilleuses, Thermidor, and Robespierre. 
(The la-st named was produced by Sir Henry Irving at the 
Lyceurn/'and ha.s never yet been seen on any French .stage.) 
The Imperial epoch was revived in La Tosea ‘and Madame 
Ram. Gene. In many of the.se play.s, however, it was too 
..obvious thmt a thin varnish of hi.storic learning, acquired 
' for the purpose, had been artificially laid on to cover 
* modem thoughts and feelings 


ETERNAL STAGE TYPES. 


From, the Article (7 page) by R. MORTIMER WHEELER, 

Punchinello . — It is possible that some 

relic of the old Ludi Osci, transmitted through the Vice 
of the mystery plays, is to be found in the character ; but 
any direct descent from the Maccus of the Atellanm seems 
precluded bj' the fact that, while there are traces of the 
gradual development of the northern Punch from the 
Neapolitan Pulcinella, the latter with its grey hat, white 
smock and trousers, masked face, and undistorted body is 
widely different from its alleged prototype. It seems 
nece.ssary, therefore, to reg.ard the Pulcinella as in large 
part a distinct creation of comparatively modem date. 
Prior to the 17th century there is no indication in the 
Italian burlesque poets of the existence of Pulcinella, 
though Diccoboni places the creation of the part before 
1600. 

Andrea Perrucci (1699) and Gimma assert with some 
show of authority that Silvio Fiorillo. a comedian named 
after his principal part Captain ilatamoros (the Italian 
Miles Gloriosus), invented the Neapolitan Pulcinella. . . . 
This would place the origin of the Italian Pulcinella some- 
where about the commencement of the 17th century, the 
original character appearing to have been that of a country 
clowm, hook-nosed, shrill-voiced, cowardly, boastful, and 
often stupid, yet given at times to knavish tricks and 
shrewd sayings. In thorough accordance with this date, 
we find that the earliest known appearance of PolichineUe 
in France is at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XIV., in the show of the puppet-playing dentist Jean 
Brioch6. It might have been expected that the shrewder 
and wittier side of the character would most commend 
Itself to the French mind, and there is good reason to 
believe that the PolichineUe of Briochd was neither a 
blunderer nor a fool. The puppet ... is described in 
the Combat de Cyrano de Bergerac as a “ petit iSsope de 
bois, remuant, toumant, virant, dansant, riant, parlant, 
petant” and as “cet h6t6roclitc marmou.FCt, disons mieux, 
ce drolifique bossu.” 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE. 

From the Article (2 pages) hy A. W, WARD, M.A., Prof, of 
English Literature. 

Pantomime. — It should be noted 

that in France an attempt was made by Novp.kre (q.v.) 
to restore pantomime proper to the stage as an inde- 
pendent species, by treating mythological subjects seriously 
in artificial ballets. ... In an anonymous tract of the year 
1789 in thcDyce Library, attributed by Dyce to Archdeacon 
Narcs (the author of the Glossary), N overre’s pantomime 
or ballet Cupid and Psyche is commended as of very extra- 
ordinary merit in the choice and execution of the subject. 
It seems to have been without words. The writer of the 
tract states that “ very lately the serious pantomime has 
made a new advance in this country, and has gained 
establishment in an English theatre j ” but he leaves it an 
open question whether the grand ballet of Medea and 
Jasem (ajjparently produced a few years earlier, for a 
burlesque on the subject came out in 1781) was the first 
complete performance of the kind produced in England. 
He also notes The Death of Captain Cook, adapted from 
the Parisian stage, as possessing considerable dramatic 
merit, and exhibiting “a pleasing picture of savage 
customs and manners.” To conclude, the chief difference 
between the earlier and later forms of English pantomime 
seems to lie in the fact that in the earlier Harlequin 
pervaded the action, appearing in the comic scenes w’hich 
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A Plate from the Tenth Edition illustrating the advances in Stage Mechanism at 

Covent Garden Theatre. 



New '■ Gridiron,” Royal Opera House, CoyEsr Garde^. 




[ 1^0 ] 

The dramatic incident commemorated in this gronp by Eodin is referred to in the late 
Dr P.aTs-son Gardiner’s Article ENGLAJND.and in the Article CALAIS. 



“Tnn BtT.cnEP.s or Calais.” By Auguste Rodin. 

rUSTE EODIN is but one of the' many sculptors to ■whom the ^enth Edition devotes separate Articles. 



ViCTOP. Hugo. By Auguste Rodin. 

The Article on VICTOR HUGO in the Tenth Edition is by Mr Swinburne. 




Tie Articles theatre, SMESPEARE, STAGE MECHANISM ACT COSTUMP 

wUd. ,«cdar Womatta ^ 
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alternated tlirougiout the piece with the serions -which 
formed the backbone of the story. Columbine (originally 
in Italian comedy Harlequin’s daughter) -was generally a 
village maiden courted by her adventurous lover, -whom 
village constables pursued, thus performing the laborious 
part of the policeman of the modern harlequinade. The 
brilliant scenic effects -were of course accumulated, instead 
of upon the transformation scene, upon the last scene of 
all, -which in modern pantomime follows upon the shado-wy 
chase of the characters called the rally. The commanding 
influence of the clo-wn, to -whom pantaloon is attached as 
friend, flatterer, and foil, seems to be of comparatively 
modern growth; the most famous of his craft was un- 
doubtedly Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), of whom Charles 
Dickens in his youth edited a biography. His memory 
is above all connected with the famous pantomime of 
Mother Ooosc, produced at Coyent Garden in 1806. . . . 


SILENT DRAMA. 


From the Article by WILLIAM CHAPPELL 

60,1101:. — The disuse of dialogue and of 

vocal music in ballet seems to have been arrived at only 
by degrees. One of the most complete books upon the 
subject is by the Jesuit Le Pere Menestrier (Claude 
Francois), Des Ballets Anciens et Modernes, 12mo, 1681. 
He was the inventor of a ballet for Louis XIV. in 1658 ; 
and in his book he analyses about fifty of the early Italian 
and French ballets. His definition is as follows : — 
“ Ballets are dumb comedies, which should be divided into 
acts and scenes, like other theatrical pieces. Recitations 
divide them into acts, and the entries of dancers are equal 
in number to the scenes.” 


history in german drama. 


From the Article {4 pages) by JAMES SIME, M.A., Author < 

“History of Germany." 

Schiller never intended tha 

JJon Garlos should be his last drama, and from 1791 h 
wked occasionally at a play dealing with the fate c 
Wallenstein. He was unable, however, to satisfy himse] 
as to the plan until 1798, when, after consulting -wit: 
Goethe, he decided to divide it into three parts, Waller 
steins Layer, Die Picc'olomini, and Wallensteins Tod 
Wallensteins Lager was acted for the first time at th 
Weimar theatre in October 1798, and Die Ficcolomin 
in January 1799. In April 1799 all three pieces wer 
represented, a night being given to each. The work as i 
whole produced a profound impression, and it is eertainb 
Schiller’s masterpiece in .dramatic literature. . . . Wallen 
stein is the most subtle and complex of Schiller’s di-amatii 
conceptions, and it taxes the jjowers of the greatest acton 
to present an', adequate rendering of the motives whici 
explain his strange and dark career. The love-story o: 
Max Piccolomini ana-'Thekla‘Is in-, .its own way not less 
impressive than tha^tory of Wallenstein -with which.-it h 
interwoven, hife.x'' hnd Iliekla are purely ideal figures 
and Schiller touches'the deepest sourdes of tragic juty bj 
his masterly picture of their' hppeless passion and of tbeii 
spiritual freedom and integrity. . -, 


» WHOM TIME AGS'A!L8 NOT.” 


CRITIC AND DRAMATIST. 

From the Article (4 pa.ges) by JAMES SIME, M.A., Author 
of “ Life and Writings of Lessing.” 

Lessing*; — Some medical lectures he 

did attend; but his ambition was to become a great 
dramatist, and as long as Frau Heuber’s company kept 
together he occupied bimseK almost exclusively ■^\'ith the. 
theatre, being frequently present at rehearsal during the ; 
day as well as at the performance in the evening. , 

In 1748 the company broke up. ; . . . . . f 

In Berlin Lessing. now 

spent three years, maintaining himself chiefly by literary 
work. . . . His father bad been bitterly opposed to his 
scheme of life, and in 1751 urged him to complete his 
studies at the university of Wttenberg. Feeling the 
need of further thought and research, Lessing at jasl 
consented, and at the close of the year left Berlin.. 
worthy of note that he had been brought into -.sligiit' 
contact with Voltaire, for w-hom he had translated sUme.; 
documents relating to the Hirsch trial 


Front t%e' AHicle (16 pages) by. OSCAR BROWNINQ,.M.A. 

=• ... ' V ■ ^ 

Goethe. — . ■.•:The second part of Faust has 

been a battlefield of controversy, since its publication, and 
demands fuller attention. , Its fate may be com- 
pared -with that of the latest works of Beethoven. Second 
For a loTtig time ib waaiegarded as impossible to 
Understand, and,-. as' 'hot' -c-orth understanding, 

.the production ',of;-.a' great artist'whose faculties had beer 
imp^'ed by age.'- .By degrees; it has, by careful labour 
becb'me intelligible to us,’ and "the conviction is growing 
that it is the deepest and most important .work of th< 
author’s life. Its composition cannot -be. calied.,.;an-; after 
thought. ■•-.There is no doubt that the poet' finished - at! th( 
age of eighty; the plan which he had coiteme^I sixty year, 
before. The' work in- its entirety may be described as th 
first part of .Fdwse “ wi’it large.” This is.-^tpicture of thi 
macrocosm of society as that was of the microco.sm of th 
.individual;.- The parallelism between the two dramas i 
.not perfect, but it reveals itself more and more clearly 
a patient study. . *! • • • 


To the Tenth Edition itself the reader must go if he would trace^^^Wart. bf acthig through its-^m-j^ile 
and various stages from the festival of Dionysus to the latest production- of -the ;Theatre_Fran 9 ais. Here^i 
may study the conditions of dramatic writing when Aristophanes and .^Eschylps-founded m Greece an VteraE 
monument of literary drama for the rest of the world. Here, too, he wlll-,-find-The poetry of the Indi. 
and Chinese dramas discussed with accuracy and appreciation.’’ He may epmpare the chainctenstic^git Loi 
Byron’s Man/ml with Fi-Pa-IEi (The Story of the Lute), the famous ;(?hi:nese-di-ama- by Kao-long-Eu 
wiiich was produced under the Ming dynasty. - ■; • . - ' 

It is one thiim to want to know and .another thing to know how -to, find out what .} ou.%\ ant . to knm 

To enable the reader to obtain minute information, an Index of inore Hian half p million entnas^lias^ 
compiled, with the aid of which facts inav be easily and rapidly acquired m all the provinces of hm 
kiiowledo-e comprised within the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopcvdm Brdanmca. ; 


ACTORS PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE PLAY -GOER AS CRITIC. 


■ 'i' 


CES of opinion 
as to the merits or 
defects of a new play 
might- be thougiit to be abo- 
lished Ey the authoritative re- 
views of.-, experienced dramatic 
critics. But so far from estab- 
lishing a consensus of opinion, 
the critics, as we all know, are 
constantly at variance with one 
another. 

Every enthusiastic play-goer 
may cultivate for .himself a, 
critical sense which' will' enable 
him to dispense with the Obiter 
■Dicta of the newspapers. - But- 
in order to supereede the. critic 
he must arm r-himself~ with -the; 
'critic’s weapons — ^that is 'to say, 
he must study . the ' histoiy. of ' 
the Drama, evolve a philosophy. .j 
of dramatic art, ' and • finally" 
apply mature conclusions to - the' -j 
production -and performanoe ,-.o.£ ’ 
-'current plays'. , Thus, ’if heih'a'd"' 
read the article "Villph, the po'f- 
tion of the historical "article.: 
France dealing ^rith Louis XI., 
and Mr Saintsbury’s-- observav*. 
tions on Yillon in the'-portion- 
devoted to Literature, he -would 
be far more - competent to judge 
..what degree '.of- truth -or veri- 
similitude has .been attained in 
-the play If, I. iccre King. Xor 
can Drury Lane fail to e.xcite a 
heightened interest in us if we 
know something of the history 
of theatres in London, which we 
may find in the article London. 
Articles such as Stage Mechan- 
..pantomime, Ballet, will 
•further enlighten us in the 
.particular forms of Dramatic' 
entertainment -with; -which tradi- - 
tion has long associated certain 
'play-houses. - 
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Among the Actors to each of whom the 
Tenth Edition devotes separate accounts 
are: 

SARAH BERNHARDT, EDWIN BOOTH, 

FANNY KEilBLE, J. JEFFERSON, 
ELLEN TERRY, DION BOHCICAULT, 

JI ADAME 3IODJESKA, JOHN TOOLE, 
II M KEELEY, E. A. SOTHERN, 

Mp.s SIDDONS, COQDELIN, 
RACHEL, Sip. HENRY IRVING, 

SALVINI. 


■ Among the Dramatists treated at 
.length In the Encyclopedia Brltannlca 
are : 

SHAKESPEARE, CALDERON, GOETHE, 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 

,:een_jonson, jiassinger, 

FORD, SHIRLEY, CONGREVE, 

• \VYCHERLEy, DEKKER, OTWAY, 

APHRA BEHN, ADDISON, 
SHERIDAN, GOLDSMITH, 

BYRON, SHELLEY, BROWNING, 
'IBSEN, BJORNSEN, ECHEGARAY, 

LESSING, SCHILLER, 

• SARDOU, MOLIERE, RACINE, 

CORNEILLE, SCRIBE, DUMAS. 

• - • 

Mr SAINTSBURY writes on 

VILLON. 

The Article 

LONDON 

Is by T. F. HENDERSON and H. B. 
WHEATLEY. 

STAGE MECHANISM AND 
■ SCENERY 

are - discussed by E. 0, SACHS and 
WILLIAM TELBIN. 

Professor A. W. WARD writes on 

. PANTOMIME. 

Mr WILLIAM CHAPPELL writes on 

BALLET. 


E value of the Kncyclo- 
pccdia Britannica to the 
play-goer is not con- 
fined to the instances of which 
we have already given example. 
A knowledge of the career of 
Rachel will enable us all the 
more adequately to appreciate 
that of the Bernhardt. To 
know nothing of Garrick is to 
miss a complete appreciation of 
one of Mr Charles Wyndham’s 
most triumphant impersona- 
tions. The dramatic power 
which has distinguished Signor 
Tamagno’s performance of 
'V'erdi’s Otello at once sug- 
gests the historical performance 
of the great Shakespearian role 
by Salvini. Sir Henry Irving 
to-day plays many of the parts 
canonized for our ancestors by 
the performances of Phelps, 
Fechter, Macready, Kean, 
Kemble, to each of whom, as 
well as to Sir Heni’}' himself, 
the Tenth Edition devotes a 
separate article. Xor is it less 
true in a historical sense that 
Ellen Terry is a successor to 
Mrs Siddons. To many people 
the incomparable Coquelin is 
the sole source of interpretation 
for Moliere. Similarly, much 
as -we may lament the decline 
of classics as a power in educa- 
tion, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that of the many 
people to whom the play of 
(Edipus is known, by far the 
greater number have heard it 
in the Alexandrines declaimed 
by M. Mounet-Sully, and have 
not read it at all in the pages 
of Sophocles. Xot the least 
important of the varied informa- 
tion on Drama in the Tenth 
Edition will also be found in the 
article Social Progress. 



COMMERCE 


If you would work any man, you must either know his nature and fashions, and so lead him; or Ms ends, and U win Mm'; -orchis 
weaknesses or disadvantages, and so awe him; or those that hare Interest In him, and so govern him.— BACON. ' - 


ORD MACAULAY once taunted England with being “A Nation of Shopkeepers.” For the Englishman 
of to-day the taunt has lost its point If there is one lesson which the latter end of the nineteenth^century 
has taught us all, it is that in Commerce lies what slender hope the human race possesses.of reiching the 
Millennium. More than that, History teaches us that the very position of England as a world-controlling 
Empire has been attained by commercial enterprise. It is next to certain that if the Dutch, iri the arrogance 
of their trade monopoly, had not in the closing years of the sixteenth century forced up the price of pepper 
to a point at which the BriHsh consumer would not and could not Buy, the famous East India Company, 
which became mistress of India and trustee of that priceless possession and addition to the Empire, would never have beeil 
founded. In almost every quarter of the vast British dominions the same lesson might be learned. By resolute enterprise, 
by the untiring search for new markets, and by the courage and honesty of th^ dealings, the “ Nation of Shopkeepers ’’ 
has become a “ Nation of World-Governors." Commerce to-day is the keystone of the policy of all countries, and it is 
not chimerical to hope for that time when the races of humanity will haye become^sb eorapletely one.anptheris creditor and 
debtor, that to wage war vrill be as reasonable as to destroy the bank in which one’s wealth is deposited./'’ 

It is this modern aspect of Commerce, then, which is of such international importance, arid fo' this the Tenth Edition gives 
prominence in a series of articles yvhich survey the problems destined to-^hape the ■wdrid’s poli’cy during the next dei^dk . 
How exhaustive the treatment of the subject has been, may be realized by any one who will glance over the' subjoined’ extracts). ' 
which pretend to be no more than examples of some of the many suty'ects dealt with in Uje EniycIopffidia Britannica. 



THE FIRST “CORNER” IN WHEAT. 


From the Article (26 pa^es) hj G. J. S. BROOMHALL, Editor 
of the “ Corn Trade Year Bool:." 

Gra.in Trade. — '\^'Tieat, the great 

staple food of the most progressive portion of, mankind, 
occupies of all cereals the •widest region of any foodstuflF. 
Rice, tvhieh shares with millet the distinction of being the 
principal foodstuff of the greatest number of human 
beings, is not grown nearly as -widely as the white man’s 
favourite cereal. "Wheat grows as far south as Patagonia, 
and as far north as the edge of the Arctic Circle; it 
flourishes throughout Europe, and across the whole of 
Northern Asia and in Japan; it is cultivated in Persia, 
and raised largely in India, as far south as the Nizam’s 
dominions. It is grown in almost every state of the 
American Union, from Southern California to the State of 
Washington. In the Dominion of Canada a very fine 
wheat crop was raised in the autumn of 1898 as far north 
as the mission at Fort Providence, on the Mackenzie 
river, in a latitude above 62° — the latitude of the Faroe 
Islands, or less than 200 miles south of the latitude - of j 
Dawson City ; the period between seed-time and harvest ' 
having been ninety-one days. In Africa we hear- of 'ik as 
an article of commerce in the days of the patriarch Jacob, ^ 
whose son Joseph may be said, in the parlance of the corn 
market, to have run the first and only successful “corner”, 
in the staff of life. For many centuries 
famous as a wheat raiser ; it was a cargo of wheat from 
Alexandria which the Apostle St Paul helped to jettison 
on the occasion of one of his ship’wrecks, as was also, in 
all probability, that of the “ ship of Alexandria whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux,” named in the same narrative. 
General Gordon is quoted as having stated that the Sudan 
when properly settled would be capable of feeding the 
whole of Europe. It is knoum that the cereal flourishes 
on all the high plateaux of South Africa, from Cape To'wn 
to the Zambezi. Additional land is being rapidly and 
extensively put under wheat in the pampas of South 
America and in the prairies of Siberia. There are tracts 
along the north coast of Africa which, if properly irrigated, 


as was done in the Aays -of Cartliage, and as is done id' 
India under British ftuie to.-day, co^d produce a sufficiency’’ .' 
of wheat to feed half . of ; the . Caucasian' face. For an in-’ ^ 
stance, the vilayet -of ‘’^pQli,_’)rath- an area of 400,000 . 
square miles, or three 'times tlie! extent of ’’ Gfeat. Britain 
and Ireland, according'.-tb' the, opinion of a British consul’’- 
could raise millions of dcreS of wheat.’- 

[J/ uc/t of interest to'flte •zuhtat-grortrer is to de read iri the . 
(s-page article, Vol.'ispivntiJIed'WHEAT.} : 


ARE WAGES AFFEo’.TED^BY. MONOPOLIES P 


From the Article (6.pa£cs).by.iJ:... W.’JENKS, Ph.D., Professor 
of Pplitical'Ff^iioin^iyPohtpll University, V.S.A. 

' Trusts.— i-Frbih’-^the savings which it is 
possible for the ■ combinations ’ 'to Tn'ake;;.it, would seem- 
possible for them to pay higher rates'-of i.K'ages. •'.•.’i-.’.-:- 
to those remaining in their employment- than Trace's.' 

was possible for the constituent compafl’ies-tq'-4o’.'. 

In certain instances, especially when the cOnibi’hation- has .. 
first been’ made, wages have been increased. On the.whole,-; 
however, it is probable that as yet the wagd^earnefs have 
succeeded in getting an increase of wages in circumstances 
substantially’ siiiiilar to those, under which their wages-' 
wdilld' 'be -increased by single corporations;- An increase 
of wages comes’.ciiiiy thirough pressure on their part. Under 
a prosperous conditio-m-of industry it is possible, without 
materially lowering’ profits, to increase the wages;; - - 

Certain classes of-'eiriploj'es, especially superintendents 
and commercial tra’cellers,- are less needed by the.com- . 
binations, and consequently the total sum of wages . .paid-i 
to - thes’e classes by -the’’ Combination is less than that'-, 
formerly paid by- -the ’constituent companies. On .the .’ 
other hand, the- number of employes .of these classes being 
less than before^, the average, wage has, in certain cases at 
least,..been--inc.reased; ..it -, . , • 

Great Britain .— tendency toward consolidation has , 
been for several years very noticeable in Great Britain,, 
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althongb until Tdthin the last few rears the form has been 
rather that of a pool or ring than that of a trust or of a 
single large corporation. In the coal and milling 
European industries there hare been agreements: and, 
ence.”' particularly in London and other distributing 
centres, these selling combinations hare been 
able at times to control the market. This has also been 
tnie with reference to certain kinds of prorisions, such as 
the bacon imjiorted from Denmark. 

0; late rears there has been a marked tendency towards 
the formation of large corporations that buy up a rery 
large projtortion of competing manufacturing plant, and 
in this way secure at least a temporary* monopoly of the 
nnrket. The Salt Union was formed along these lines, 
but this has not prored successful, owing probably to 
the fact that new sources of supply were discorered. 
The dyeing industries in Bradford wnd in Yorkshire 
bare been consolidated, so that in certain respects ther 
have an absolute monopoly of the business, and in most 
directions of over 90 jjcr cent, of it.'- 'The calico printers, 
the fine cotton spinners, the thread,: .manufacturers, the 
bleachers, and others '-conneoted ; with- the cotton manu- 
facturing industries hi Great Britain, liare nearly all 
been brought together into large corporations which con- 
trol from 90 ixrr cent, upwards bf the entire business. 
Similar combinations in cement^ • frail-paper, soap, and 
other trades have been-fonned.' Most, of these large cor- 
porations bare, been' In existence for' such a short time 
that one cannot yet judge accurately, regarding their per- 
manent succeess. Many of tliem -fiedm to hare been orer- 
cajiibilized, and their 'dividends liave not always met 
•Bhareholders’ anticipations. There .has been no active 
popular movement against consolidation in England, and 
the Government has passed no laws opposed to it. 

[TARIFFS, BALANCE OF TRADE, ‘kcOROMICS, FREE 
TRADE, PROTECTION, and COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

are some Articles on kindred subjects in tke Tenth Editioni\ 

• . AN ETERNAL JRAOE^-.I'ROBLEM. 

From the Article (77 paces') iy Prof, THOROLD. ROGERS; , 

Free Trade. . ...... .To- ’a Government, which 

spend.s, but doe.s not producej.the possession of treasure is 
of the greatest utility -and service:-- To au-individual who 
produces and' trades, .still more to' ..one- who trades only, 
treasure is, . as a rule, the least valuable instrument of 
trafne,- as it is an article from which, a.s it is affected by 
tiic- least possible variation in value, the least amount of 
profit- can b -2 anticipated by tIio.5e who -deal in it as an 
article of trade. A trader in the Middle Ages would have 
readilv act-ei)ted the doctrine that money was wealth as far 
as regarded everv one but himself ; as far as he was con- 
cerned, he wi.shc-d to get rid of his money as soon as he could, 
in exchange for good.?, on which he might secure his profits^ 
.The doctrine tliat the machinery of international trade 
'supplied the jwocc-ss by which the precious metak were 
distributed, and that therefore, if trade were to e.vi?t, the 
attcmjits of .Government to restrain the e.xportationof money 
were niis-.-liievous or nnuatory, was argued as early as the 
middle of the 14th century by ,SanutotheTenetian,andby 
'Ore':m-e th-e bishop of Lisieu.v, in language as precise as any 
u.s.-d by Turgot or Adam Smith. Tlie rea.'^craings, however, 
by which j.-roteciive theori-;.? were upheld, the mean and 
i malignant arguments of restraint, as Adam- Smith rails 
tbenn were always strengthened in England up to thirty 
vears .aco, bv suea'c-stim: the hideous consequences which 
wrcild TOine on'’the nation from a drain of gold. Pro- 
tectioa had its oriuiu in tbs reputed duty of Govarnment 

For the titles of some of the Articles 


towards the currenc}'. Once established, it created arti- 
ficial interests whose existence was a loss to the whole 
community, but whose maintenance seemed to be the 
satisfaction of a contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the industry which the Government had called 
into being or had stimulated 

[An interesting Article in the Tenth Edition is that 
entitled FREE PORTS, contributed by Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., jbrmcriy head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office?^ 

ARSENIC IN BEER. 

From the Article (5 ps^es) hj OTTO HEHNER, Past President 
of the Society of Public Arialysts. 

Adulteration.— In 1899 an obscure 

illness broke out in Dublin resembling the tropical disease 
‘rijcri-beri.” Early in August 1900 a rajiid increa.se in the 
number of “ peripheral neuritis ” cases, closelj- resembling 
the Dublin beri-beri cases, was observed in Lancasliire. It 
soon became clear that there was some connexion between 
the drinking of beer and the obscure disease ; and Dr 
Ke 3 'nolds, Pbj'sician to the Eoyal ilancbester Infirmarj’, 
on investigation found arsenic in the suspected beer. This 
discovery caused an immense amount of attention to be 
given to beer. Traces of ar.-,enic were found in samples 
from inanj" parts of the countrj' ; but the greatest amounts 
I of arsenic (up to 1 grain per gallon, calculated as arsenious 
j acid, has been met with) were traced to the emplojuncnt in 
a number of breweries of some starch-gluco.se that had 
been manufactured by the aid of very imjmre, arsenical, 
sulphuric acid by a Lancashire firm. Numerous deaths 
were due to the drinking of such arsenicated beer. It was 
I also soon discovered that much of the malt used by 
j brewers contained appreciable traces of ar.senic, and in 
hops small trapes were found. Malt and hops probably 
derive their-ar.?enic from the fact that both are prepared 
by an antiquated process, the drjdng of both being effected 
by the gases and fumes which arc given off bj' coke 
or anthracite fires, thc-.se fumes passing through the 
! malt and bop, which absorb therefrom anj' ar.=enic that 
1 may be associated vith the pjTites occurring in all coal. 

1 Sulphur, often arsenical, is also sprinkled upon the fires 
I to lighten the colour of malt or hop. All the worst 
! cfise-s, however, of ar.senic in beer were due to arsenical 
j'glucose, prepared by one firm. The use of glucose is 
I perfectly legal, the brewer ha-ving the statutory right 
i'to bre-w from whatever material he may deem projjer, 
as long a.s he pays due revenue to the State — the revenue 
being levied ujjon the basis of the sjjecific gravity of the 
wort, every liquor under the Cu.->toms and Inland Bevenue 
Act, 188.0, being defined as beer, “which is made or sold 
as a de.=cription of beer, or as a sub.stitute for beer, which 
on analysis of a sample thereof shall be found to contain 
more than 2 per cent, of proof spirit.” The fact that 
arsenic was liable to occur in glucose and in beer was 
known as long ago a.s 1878, but no quantities in anj' way 
j resembling those met with in the recent cases bad pre- 
I viousl}- been observed. Since the use of glucose ha.s 
j become general in brewing, other industrial users of 
! sugar, principally the manufacturers of sweetmeats, jams, 
and syrup.s, have also largely employed glucose, mainly 
for the cheapening of their products 

[An evil -uihich has been latterly the object of much 
attention on the pari of the British Legislature — the adul- 
teration of food, &=c. — is discussed and explahied in fullest 
detail tn this Arliclei^ 

cn Industries, see p. 102 of tMs re-view. 



. ^umaes am mterestmg senes of Plates representing types of modem BattlesMps 
and Ocean Liners. 
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OCEAN GIANTS, 


From the Article (16 pa^es) by B. W, G/NSBURG, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Jtoyal Statistical Society of Great Britain, 
and W. B, DUFFIELD, Barrisler-at-Law. 

Steamship Lines. — The Teutonic 

and Majestic, introduced in 1889 and 1890, "were the first 
merchant ships constructed with a view to their use as 
possible auxiliaries to the Rojal Navy. The former -was 
present, armed with eight quick-firing guns, at the naval 
inspection by the German Emperor in 1889. With the 
launch of the second Oceanic in January 1899 the com- 
pany’s record was stiU further enhanced. This gigantic 
ship, built by Messrs Harland and Wolff, is of 17,247 tons 
and 28,000 h.p., her length over all being 705 feet. She 
has accommodation for 350 saloon, 250 intermediate, and 
1000 steerage passengers, besides a crew of 460. She also 
is an armed cruiser, as are the Majestic and the Teutonic, 
both close upon 10,000 tons. The White Star Line was 
from 1877 regularly employed under contract with the 
British Government to carry the American mails from 
Liverpool and Queenstown to New York. Besides this 
weekly mail and passenger service, a fleet of twin-screw 
cargo vessels maintained a subsidiary service between 
Liverpool and New York. These vessels were especially 
designed for the conveyance of cattle and horses. The 
company’s s.s. Celtic, a vessel of 20,880 tons, gross 
register, when launched (in 1901) the largest vessel afloat, 
was usually employed in this trade, but she also on occa- 
sion carried the mails. A slightly larger sister, the Cedric, 
was provided for the same work in 1902 

also SHIP, SHIPBUILDING, SHIPPING, FREE 
PORTS, SEAMANSHIP, SEAMEN (LAW RELATING TO), 
SEA-LAWS, LLOYD’S.} 


THE.COMIVIERGIAL IMPORTANCE OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 

From the Article (18 pa^BS) by H, R, MILL, D.Sc., F.B.G.S. 

Geography— , . The discovery and production of 

commodities require a knowledge of the distribution of geological 
formations for mineral products, of the natural distribution, life- 
conditions, and cultivation or breeding of plants and animals, and ' 
of the labour market. Attention must also be paid to the artificial 
restrictions of political geography, to the legislative restrictions 
bearing on labour and trade as imposed in different countries, and, 
above all, to the incessant fluctuations of the economic conditions 
of supply and demand and the combination of capitalists or workers 
which affect the market. The term “applied geography” has 
been employed to designate commercial geography, the fact being.' 
that every aspect of scientific geography may be applied to practical 

purposes, including the purposes of trade 

[7b l/ie trader of to-day success largely depends on a close 
study of geography and a geographical knowledge of the 
markets of all countries. In the Article GEOGRAPHY, and 
under the name of each country, hiformation of great com-- 
mercial vnportance is included.} 


THE STRUGGLES OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

From the Article (13 pa^Gs) by Hon, CARROLL D, WRIGHT, 
U.S. Commissioner of Labour, 

Trade Unions.— The principal object 

of every trade union is to protect the trade interests 
of its members, and to strengthen their posi- 
Objects bargaining tvith their employers ■with 

Methods, rsg^rd to the conditions under which they 
work. The chief means by which they seek 
to attain these objects (apart from political methods, 
such as the promotion of legislation or of administrative 


action by public authorities) are twofold: viz.,, the sui>- 
port of members when engaged in a collective dispute 
with employers by the payment of “dispute” benefit, 
and the insurance of members against loss from want 
of work by the payment of “unemployed” benefit, so 
as to enable them to refuse any terms of . employment 
inferior to those recognized by the trade union. All trade 
unions in one form or another provide “dispute.” benefit, but 
a separate unemployed ” benefit is by no means universal, 
though, except in certain groups of trades, it is usual among 
more powerful and well-established societies. Thus in the 
mining, clothing, and even many branches of the building 
trade, comparatively little is spent by trade unions on 
“unemployed” benefit,- while, on the other hand, in the 
metal, engineering, shipbuilding, printing, and other 
trades, a large proportion of the total expenditure is 

devoted to thN object (see Statistics below) 

The statistics of trade unions are very complete for recent ycai-s, 
but for earlier years the records are so fragmentary that it is im- 
possible to give exac^-.fignres showing the total growth 
of trade union's over a'.lolig period. The following 
table, based on the statistics published' by the .Board of Trade, 
shows the number ’ ' ' ’ ' ' ' \ - nions in .the 'United • 

Kingdom for each t ■ . 


•< 

r*. ‘ 

'Xumbcr 
.of Unions. 

•Membership 
of Unions, 

4892 ' 

''■1208 

i’,5t)2;Ms" 

1893 ' . 

.'t-1255 • 

' 1,479,117 

1891 -, -. 

’ -1295 '- ■ 

'.1.436,300 

1895' 

■ ,1811' 

1, "407, 836 

1896 . 

■.,1317' 

, i;494,465 

1897 'K ' . . 

, 1307 

'1,613,9'98' 

1898- 

1267 .■ ■ 

-'1,648,732 

18991 .. . i . 

-. 1302 

'1,800,869 

1900 . ' ...' . 

■ 12/2 

,1,905,116 


[The four-pagi Article MARKET, hy WYNnMd HOOPER, 
ALA., contains ca vMwtik 'f eview .'of dhe -modern • Money 
Market.'] 

THE FUTURfe ^'^'c O-bj^RATION. 

From-the-Artich'(3;pa'§es'j.-iy ANEUR/N .WILLIAMS, ' t 

Co-operative Societlesjfrtv^.'v . . lYe 

■constantly hear that co-operative -.production is a failure. . 
There have no doubt bS'en .many failures, especially of big 
experiments attempted^ among- men totally unprepared. - 
ButrV.many' -of ■- the. flutes uouhted- ■.■were-' not . truly 
co-operative.-! At. the -present day- consumers’- 'production 
,is successful beyond '--all' question,'-'" while the. net growth 
'of producers’:. asspciaticms in'recent’ -years has been marked ^ 
-both in number- and- importance. -■ These'. .two' -' 

^forms -of production! best illustrate; the two rival ^Vories. 
theories which divide British co-operation, and 
between whose partisans - the conflict has at times 'been 
sharp. The consnmers’.'.thedry' maintains that all profit 
on iprice -is- -abstracted "from -the consumer and .must be 
returned- to hini'-j'i.while to . him should also belong all 
capital and- ’conti-dl, subject to such- regulations' as - the 
'State and the TrSide, "Gnions enforce. This theory is 
fully exemplified in the English Wholesale Society, and 
in one of the corn mills; -which employ workmen, whether 
co-operators or not, for wages only, and admit no indi- 
vidual, but only co-operative - societies, to membership. 
It is also exemplified by. the ^eat majority of the stores, 
though in their case the employee may become a member 
in his .capacity as a consuiner.' - The co-partnership theory, 
on the -other - hand, maintains' that the workers actually 
employed in any in'dnstry,- -whether distr'ibutive or pro- 
ductive, should' be partners with those who find - the 
capital and those who buy the produce, and ' should 
share -with them profit, responsibilities, and control. 
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The consumers' party contend that societies of producers 
make a profit out of the consumers, and thus are' never 

• truly , co-operative, vrhiJe as they multiply they must 
compete against each other. The co-partnership party 
answer that labour at least helps to make the profit, and 

• that competition, as j-et almost insignificant between their 
societies can be avoided by federating them (a process 
long ago begun) for buying and selling in common, and 
for other common purposes, while leaving each the control 
and responsibility of its own afiairs. They further advocate 
the eventual federation of the productive wing of co- 
operation with the distributive wing for settling prices 
and all matters in which their interests might conflict. In 
this way they say the co-operative system may extend in- 
definitely without sacrificing either individual responsibility 
and freedom, or a general unity and control, so far as these 
ore necessary to secure the common' interest. On the other 

■ hand they hold that the opposing system tends more and 
more to centralization and bureaucracy, and - divorces the 
individual workman from aU personal -ihteres't in his work 
and from any- control oyer its conditiphs. They contend, 
moreover, that, in spite of the great ad;’ 3 ntagcs consumers’ 
production has in its command of^a;- market and of ahund- 

• ant capital, only a small pafk'of industry can ever be 

.■tarried on by'-^sociations of •'the persons who actually 
' consume the'prbduce. . . " i.,”. 

- {BACMQiX.OF ' jRADE;.:hRADE MARKS, TRADE 
ORGANfSATfOK, are jtnporiant. tovimercial .articles in the 
Tenth Editioni\. - ' *; 

i TWO ■ BTAND/mpS OR OHE P 

From, the 2^rtidi (2 ps^Bs) hj MetJoP LEORARD DARWIN, 

. BllVietaillsm. — ^From' medheval times until the 
beginning of the 19th century coins -of both gdd and silver 
were current in the leading cohunjereial eoimtries of Europe, 
ordinances being issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ments concerned '(vith the. object of fixing their relative 
value, or more correctly, their equivalency as legal tender. 
Both metals- were, moreover, as a rule coined at the mints 
without, restrictions as. to quantity. England was the 
first to ahandbn'-this system and to adopt gold as the sole 
■'"standard of ralue ; at a later date the United States fol- 
lowed this example ■, and) in 1873, the Latin Union, of 
which France was the leading nation, took the first steps 
in the same direction.- From this date monometallism pre- 
vailed all over Europe, silver coins in gold-using countries 

■ becoming .mere tokens. The object of bimetallists is to 
revert to a monetary system somewhat similar to that 

' which prevailed in the Latin Union before 1873, though 

• it is generally admitted that the proposed Bimetallic 
Union must cover a "wider area. Bimetallism is, in fact, a 
currency system which would establish a right .bn the part 
of the debtor to discharge his liabilities at his. option in 
either of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law.' Tor this- 
system to bo successful it is obvious that a "fixed ratio or 
value between the metals must be maintained. From" 
1820 to 1870 the ratio of the value of silver to gold 
(taking annual averages) appears to have varied between 
the limits of 15-19 to 1 and 15-95 to 1 — a variation of 
about 5 per cent, during a period of 50 years, and a varia- 

•-tion which bimetallists accounted for 'by the inefinciency 
of the currency ordinances. Between 1872 and 1900 the 
ratio varied between the limits of 15-65 to 1 and 35-03 
to 1 — a variation of about 124 per cent, in a period of 
twenty-eight years — a period during which, there were no 
currency ordinances -with regard to the relative value at 
which metals could be freely coined. This increase of 
instability is the true basis of the bimetallic controversy. 


a controversy which maj- be divided under three heads ; 
(1) "Vi as the change in the stability of tbe relative value 
of the metals due to the changes in the monetary systems 
of the world, or was it duo to the increased production of 
silver, or to other similar causes ? (2) 'Would it be possible 
to establish a fixed ratio of value between the metals by the 
enactment of bimetallic laws ? (3) Would such a change 

in the English monetary system, if practicable, be on the 

whole advantageous ? 

[The Currency problems are dealt with at great length in 
the article MONEY in Vol. i6.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


From the Articles (41 ps§es) by Ri^ht Hon, LEONARD 
COURTNEY, MF., P.C., Sir J. R. PAGET, Bart, K.C., 
R. H. JNGLIS PALGRAVE, and THOMAS L GREENE. 

Banking". — It has been claimed that 

custom of the Stock Exchange to treat a security as fully 
negotiable is, apart from statute, the onl}' trustworthy 
test. It would probably be more correct to say, that in 
order to attain the status of full negotiability a security 
must be on its face negotiable and recognized as sucb by 
the mercantile community of the United Kingdom at 
large. Negotiability in the country of its origin is no 
evidence of negotiability in England (Picl-er v. The London 
and County Bank, IS Q. B. D. 515). It has been contended 
on the authority of Crouch v. Credit Fonder, L. B. 8 Q. B. 
374, that, -with regard to English securities, at any rate, 
evidence of modern mercantile usage was inadmissible to 
affix the character of negotiability to an instrument not re- 
cognized as negotiable by statute, or by that ancient custom 
of merchants which has been adopted by the common law. 
The judgment of Mr Justice Kennedy in the Bechuana- 
land Exploration Company v. The London Trading Bank, 
Limited, 1898, 2 Q. B. 658, seems, however, to show con- 
clusively that this view is not in accordance with the 
decision of the House of Lords in Goodwin v. Eoharts, 

1 Ap. Cases, 476, and that when once a security, 
whether English or foreign, is universally recognized and 
treated by the mercantile community of Great Britain as 
negotiable, the fact of its acceptance as such being recent 
is no bar to its admission into the category of negotiable 
securities. 

Bankers are afi"ected or protected in certain cases by 
special legislation annexing to particular classes of docu- 
ments incidents usually found in connexion -with strictly 
negotiable instruments. Thus, section 95 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, extends to dividend warrants the 
provisions of the Act regarding crossed cheques; and 
sec. 17 of the Eevenue Act, 1883, makes the same 
pro-visions applicable to “any document issued by a 
customer of any banker, and intended to enable any 
person or body corporate to obtain payment from such 
banker of the sura of money mentioned in such document.” 

Unless the documents are in themselves 

negotiable, either as being cheques -vrithin the terms of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, or as having acquired negotiability 
by statute or custom, they remain non-negotiable and even 
non-transferable instruments, and must be treated as such. 
The class of document, now so common, in which payment 
is made conditional on an annexed receipt being signed, 
dated, and presented -with the order for payment, or in 
which payment is made dependent on presentation -within 
a specified period, are not cheques or negotiable instru- 
ments, though included in the above legislation 

[The Article BILLS OF EXCHANGE in the Tenth Edilion 
is by M. D. CHALMERS, C.S.I., -who has published the 
text-book on the subject!^ 
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THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS AS A 
PA WNBRO KER. 

From the Article (6 pa^es) hj J. G. J, PEMDEREL 
BRODHURST. 

Ps.Wn broking'. Both Rome and Greece 

were as familiar with, the operation of pawning as the modem 
poor all the world over ; indeed, from the Roman jurispmdence 
most of the contemporary law on the subject is derived. 
The chief difference between Roman and English law is that 
under the former certain things, such as wearing apparel, fur- 
niture, and instruments of tillage, could not he pledged, whereas 
there is no such restriction in English legislation. The 'Emperor 
Augustus was himself an illustrious pawnbroker. He converted 
the surplus arising to the State from the confiscated property of 
The pledjre into a fund from which sums of money were 

system Ftxt, without interest, to those who could pledge 
. valuables equal to double the amount borrowed. It 
was, indeed, in Italy, and in more modem times, that the pledge 
system which is now almost universal on the continent of Europe 
arose. In its origin that system was purely benevolent, the early 
3Ionts de PUU established by tbe authority of the Popes lending 
money to the poor only, without interest, on the sole condition of 
the advances being covered by the value of the pledges. This was 
virtually the Augustan system, but it is obvious that an institu- 
tion wdiich costs money to manage and derives no income from 
its operations must either limit its usefulness to the e.vtent of the 
voluntary support it can command, or must come to a speedy end. 

[BOOK-KEEPING, 'ACCOUNTANTS,' c'oMm'eROE, 
FINANCE, STOCK EXCHANGE, are some of iJie headings 
U7ider •which Articles dealing -with Commercial subjects 
-will be foiind?^ 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


From the Article (5 pages) hy F, W, TA USSIG, 
Fh.D., LL.D. 

Tari'fFs. — In 1818 Prussia adopted a 

tariff witli mucli reduced duties, under the influence of 
the Liberal statesmen then still powerful in the Prussian 
Government. The excitement and opposition in Germany 
to the Prussian tariff led to customs legislation hy the 


other German states, some smaller states joining Prussia ' 
while the southern states endeavoured to form independ-- 
ent customs ^ons PinaUy, by gradual steps between 
1831 and 1834, the complete Zollverein' was formed 
notwithstanding popular opposition. AU the German’ 
states formed a customs union, with free trade between 
them, except so far as differing internal taxes in the 
several states made some modifications necessary. The 
customs revenue was divided among the several states in 
proportion to population. The tariff of the Zollverein 
was, in essentials, the Prussian tariff of ISIS, and was 
moderate as compared with most of the separate tariffs 
previously existing. 'Within the Zollverein, after 1834, 
there was an almost unceasing struggle between the Pro- 
tectionist and Pree^ Trade parties, Prussia supporting in the 
main a Liberal policy, while the South German states sup- 
ported a.Protectipnist policy. The trend of the tarifi' 
policy of the Zollverein for some time after 1834 was 
towards protection.;. partly because, the specific duties of 
1818 became prppprtionately heavier, .as manufactured 
commodities fell, m,. price,, partly because some actual 
changes in rates were, made' in .response to. the demands 
of the Prote^ctionist states'. In 1853 a treaty between .. 
the Zollverein and Austria^ brought about, reciprocal re- ’ . 

ductions of duty bettveeU these two .partie^ii. After 1S60" ’ 

a change towards a more liberal policy waa'.bEOught about 
by the effoitsvof Pru^ia, which ■conclud^dj-.tiidependently 
a commercial ^treaty Sfith PrilncS; ; forcing ' on ••■•the -bther 
members, of the- Zollverein the ’alternative 'of. either • 
parting company ' -(vith Prussia or of •:^6ining ■•' • 

her in h4r relatioUB.,7a’ith.' -France,:.. TEm sticond. ircafyantf. 
alternative -uus accepted, largely because j&usfria Tow toria, 
did not vigorously .support, the ; South iGhrmaa i®'^.'^'. 
states, and in 1865 the ZoUverein' as aiwhoW concluded a’ 
commercial treaty iyith FraUce, bringing ' 'aboiit' 'important 
reductions of duty.’ y i ■. . 

[The 'Article TA RIFFS, 'from td/tich the above extract is 
taken, r^ie-ws tlii history of the Tar^'J;Var which threatens 
to becopie for England' a froblem ..of the most vital Com- 
mercial ’rlature!]:'' ■ 


Commercial men are proverbially hard up for time. . .The 'pracl;ical exigencies 'bi ,a- busTness'.lATe up ■ 
the whole of the day, and exhaust the whole vitality of an.; active man. . Numerous people have;tb,.he ■ 
interviewed, persuaded, contradicted, informed, dismissed ;>;ihe intricacies pf each .successive transaction 
absorb the whole of a man'’s thoughts, and indeed keep.tbem at a high-tension,: -’lYhat is the result of 
this ? If you ask a silk merchant to tell you how much raw' Ailk is. produced iii-.. Japail'jdj>-,a,.year,.he will 
either prevaricate or else make a bold conjecture^unless. he, fi’ankly confesses thaf he.is'Tar.dop busy to 
devote time to general information of this kind. Possibly he will even tell' 'you that sudi -informe^pn is ; 
valueless. , ' ' '• '■• ; ' ' "df g ■ f- • 

In this he is mistaken. The most successful budn6ss' enterprises .are to-day conductbd .pn a. system , 
under which the strictest attention is paid to the personal details that inakei Up the ! character . 'of •k firnv; ; 
but in addition to this, the fullest information concerning branch of the 's'ubject into -which, a man’s 

trade takes him is accumulated and becomes an effective engine of succesf in'"mattefs- of competition, in 
specific negotiations ■which require a complete graSp 'of the; subject, and in 'all .'■fche numerous and com- 
plicated relations of commercial life. tVe have heard a -great' deal, and. are hound to hear a ^eat deal 
more about foreign competition. The thoughtless man who reposes, idlj^upon the soft bed of tradition com- 
forts himself with the reflexion that we have always been, a great commercial nation, but his comfort rests 
on an insecure basis. Germany and America have nqt only knocked at the.door of many a lively concern, 
they have opened the door and come right into the middle of the world’s market. Whether a man sell 
silk, wheat, beer, cotton, paper, sewing-machines, fupniture, china, grocery, cutlery, or leather goods, his 
first object should be to ascertain all that is to be known, not only in his own. cormtiyu but in every other ^r, 
country, of the conditions of his trade. For the silk merchant the world should be accurately di'vided into 
places in which silk is gro'wn and in which silk is not grown, in which it is woven and in ■which it is not 
wmven, in which it is dyed and in which it is not dyed, in which it is sold and in ■which it is not sold , that 
is to say, the world should be the map of a man’s own trade, in 'which he may find the minutest circuna- y 
stance or condition recorded. There are two ways of attaining this object. The one iscostlj, for it 
involves the institution of a bureau of information, and information only, in every office. The other way 
is to acquire the Thirty-five ’Volumes of the EncyclopcEdia Britannica. 
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To EOT tie Encyclopedia Britannica is 

A Book for Men of Business 


is hofe saying too much. There is no side of Commercial life which is not dwelt on in its pages. To 

the East India Merchantj to the Shipowner, to the Banker, to the Company Director, to the Iron- 

master, to every business man, the Tenth Edition gives information which each must have, and which 

it would he difiBcult for him to obtain in' so readable a form from any other source. 

The Tentii?Editi6n tells til© Sank© T about; — 


Banking.;. - 

Clearing-housee 

Banking in all countries, and 

- Banks. , ■ . ’ - 

^ Legal Tender. 

Bom the earliest timea 

Bullion. 

Bank-notes. 

Stock Exchange 

Mints. ■ . , - 

- ’^aper Currency. 

Account 

Money, . , 

. Banks of Deposit 

Taxation. 

’ Bimetallism.' ‘ 

Credit Banka 

National Debt. 

Interest '(D’sniy). 

Discount Banka 

Bevenue 

; Bills of Exchange. - 

“ Savings Banka 

Public Finance generally. 

•' - Bates of Exchange ' ■ V ; 



The tenth' EditionAeli^ •til© rs/IefChant about 

• 

. Antiquity, pf Commerce 

Imports and Exporta 

History of GBEAT MEBCHANT 

Free Trade in ‘Gr^t Britain. 

•• Trade in Algeria, Arabia, every- 

COMP.ANIES, such as Hudson Bay, 

‘Tariffe* • 

' where. ' 

South Sea and East India Companies ; 

Questidns-'of'Iiiternational Trade 

BUI of Lading. 

and of MEBCHANT PEINCES, 

. GustonisT)utfe.S,'.- ’■ 

Charter-Party. 

such as Sir Thomas Gresham, John 

-■Mercantile Byste'm'.:.;. 

Trade-marka 

Jacob Astor, Stephen Girard, Eobert 


Agent 

Morris, and George Peabody. 

The Tenth Edition tells th© Shipowner about: — 


Shipping ofthe United Elingdom. 

Law of Ports , . 

Marine Insurance 

. Ship Canals. 

Bottomr}'. 

Salvage. 

Lloyd’s Shipping List. 

Tonnage 

Laws relating to Seamen. 

Steamships, past and present 

Harboura 

Maritime Laws, &e 

And the Tenth Edition contains articles on : — 


Accident Insurance 

Commercial Treatiea 

Law of Banking. 

Accountants and their duties. 

Dividend. 

Marine Salvage 

ASreightment. 

Economica 

Mercantile .Agencies. 

jLrbitration. 

Factory Acta 

EaUway Bates. 

Balance of Trade 

Finance 

Shipping Laws. 

Bankruptcy. 

Fire Salvage 

Steamship Lines. 

Chartered Companies. 

Grain Trade of the World. 

Turkish Finance 





SOCIAL & POLITICAL 

Bon DIeu, I say is it not hard that the fateful rush of the great Imperial struggle can't take place without affecting a pbcr 'iittle harmless 
girl of eighteen, who Is occupied In billing and cooing, or working muslin collars In Russell Square 7~THACKERA Y. 

Of all societies since the Roman Republic, and not even excepting the Roman Republic, England has been the most emphatically and 
essentially political, — JOHN MORLEY. 


his brilliant Prefatory Essay to Vol. 28 of the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, -Sh' Leslu 
Stephen pute his finger upon what, it must be conceded by all, is at once the most satisfactory and astonish 
mg feature in human sociely to-day. If we have not yet attained the millennium, we have reached a pmoc 
of mutual tolerance: tolerance in reUgious matters, tolerance in political matters, and tolerance. hi, sOcia 
matters. Interesting and valuable as every portion of the Encyclopedia Britannica is for the man. -'t^rhe 
thiiiks, there is probably no portion of the stupendous work so .vital' and so human in its interest as' tha 
which deals with the varied aspects of human society to-day. Into 'ttis social and political section of thf 
pamphlet some slight attempt has been made to gather extracts on every branch of human science. But varied as thesi 
paragraphs are, they give only a vague idea of the wealth of information , contained m the articles. . There is no question o 
political moment, no social or racial problem, no ramification of the vast charitable organizations forming such a featur( 
of the modern world, which is not adequately treated in its pages. Indeed the ve^Jength of the articled might defeat theii 
object of instruction, were it not that the addition of an Index far larger than any-.eyer_.before undertaken; ni^es the Tentt 
Edition the most perfect as it is the most exhaustive political and social hand-book ever oSered thd public. . ■ • ' 


“PLAYING TO THE GALLERY/’O ' ' 

From the Fourteen-page Prefatory Fssay on RECENT POLITICAL: PROGRESS ly EDWARD-DiCEYyCiB:-: 

It is sometimes said that all these questions of what — for lack of anjA exactly equivalent 

English term — may he best called la haute politique, do not interest the labouring classes;- who' under the 
general democratic tendencies of our time are gradually acquiring more and more'‘.politicftl . ' 

influence, and who in England, the United States, and the British self-gbverhing' .colonies are, lahbufinj 
practically supreme whenever they choose to exert their power. But this, though triie in.,r’egard classes. 
to a bygone time, is at the best only a half-truth nowadays. .The spread of ;education, the -wider, /'even ii 
superficial, acquaintance with foreign affairs created by the cKeap pfe^, tlie abolition of b'asfe/’ptivileges, aifc 
the tone of modern thought, have all tended to render thq civilized and self-goverflihg'; natipns.’.pf the 
world more homogeneous than they were wont to be. The sentiment of national pr-ide-'is far-. more 
widely diffused, if not absolutely keener, nowadays than it was in bygone ' times. - -"In -consequence 
popular opinion, whether intelligent or otherwise, plays ■ a far.'darger part in puifliO:: affairs.- than<- it die 
formerly. The result of this changed state of things ■ must, he. to rehder. tlie-''ide^',;'.-rtdTiichL underlie 
Imperialism more intelligible and acceptable to the classes who live by manual ■labour-.than'-theyVwerf 
when the 19 th century came into existence. Moreover, ‘ these classes are beginning , to' realize th'a' 
their personal interests as wage-earners may be indirectly affected by questions of foreign or Tinpeiia 
poliejA Still, it may be fully admitted that, as a rule, questions .-which'' directly affect- tiie sons.pf toff.axi 
those most calculated to enlist their sympathies. The so-called governing classes have, already, begun .h 
take this fact into account, and to modify their tactics accordingly. During the dis'chssions '. on parlia 
mentary reform Lord Palmerston is reported to have replied to a "friend, :who remarked '-thaD in' th' 
reformed Parliament hlinisters and members were much -of the same class as .they • had been 'ih th 
pre-Eeform era: "Yes, the actors will be the same: -the only difference' will 'be'; -that' 'they will play t 
the gallery instead of to the stalls.” Careful students of politics 'will probably a^ee.' -that the legislatioi 
of the last twenty-five years has been largely influenced by what may'iairly be described, as “ playing-' t 
the gallery.” This tendency has been most marked in (ireat Britain, b'wing to the simple fact that th 
working-man’s vote is, electorally speaking, more powerful there than, 'if is elsewhere. The remedu 
legislation of Mr Gladstone with regard to Ireland, whether sound or unsound,..was a distinct violation c 
the rights of property and of freedom of contract. The system of County . Councils, by which loc£ 
authority was transferred from the hands of the landed gentry to Boards elected in the main bj artisar 
and labourers ; the appointment of a Government Commission authorized to determine the rent payab! 
on any Irish estate by an arbitrary process, instead of by open competition ; the substitution of Stai 
administration in domains hitherto left open to private enterprise ; the preference shown in aU fisc; 
arrangements for direct, as opposed to indirect, taxation ; the interference with the liquor trade , tl 
agitation against ground rents and in favour of the principle of betterment ; the obligation placed upc 
railway companies to provide working-men’s trains at arbitrarily fixed rates ; the measures adopted 
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provide improved dwellings for the working classes at rentals lower than could he obtained by lea'ving 
the construction of such dwellings to be regulated by the laws of supply and demand ; the attempt to 
suppress usur}* by regulating the rate of interest the lender might be entitled to charge and the 
borrower inight be bound to pay — may be cited as a few of the measures which would never have been 
adopted if the working-class vote had not become of paramount importance 

[BALLOT, CONGRESS, DIPLOMATICS, FEUDALISM, ALLOTMENTS, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPALITY, 
- PARLIAMENT, PRIMROSE LEAGUE, REGISTRATION OF VOTERS, VETO, are among the various Articles -which are 
kevoied to political subjects in the Tenth Editioni\ 


THE RATE WE LIVE AT. 


From the Article {20 pBges) hi the Rev. CANON BARNETT; 

E. A VES ; Mrs. ISABELLA M. HOLMES; C. E. TROUP; 

J. E. SQUIRE, M.D., D.P.E., M.-pC.P. ; J. GREEN- 
, WOOD; A. SHERWELL 

SOCia.1 Progress. — . . . An observer 

■ suddenly lifted from I’SSO and planted .in’ a town of to-day 
would i)erhaps' firs.t of all be struck by the pace at which 
things are don't; Tlailway passenger 'traffic has greatly 
■increased, • electric trains and— trams have been ' ^rted, 

, people run to and- fro about' the country aM travel daily 

• ■ to. their homes."' computed by Sir J. "Wblfe Barry 
’• -that 1, 000, t}00 p'er^qris’' enter and leave London daily by 
■/'•.■-•railways alone. -lii' one’lhour d228 vehicles and 5660 

pedestrians pass ' through . the - Btrahd. '' In 1879 the 
metropolitan tram-ca-rs ran 7,701,999 miles and carried 
' ■ 56,041, 767 passeng^. In 1900 theyran'31, 679, 397 miles 
and carried 337,058, 8'^ passengers. It is impossible to show 
the absolute growth in London Ideal railway traffic, as the 
• great railways do not' furnish 'returns' for their suburban 
. traffic separately from their maih line and pro'vincial traffic, 

' '-.-.but the distinctively metropolitan railways in 1879 carried 
'il2,801,531 passengers, . and' in 1900 they carried 
192, 437, 707. passengers., '.'In 1882 there' w:ere 7,987,877 
workraen’-s tickets ^.issued by railways ha'ving London 
•; • ' termini, and in 18.9§' there' were 41,831,657 so issued, i.e., 

• ‘ a daily-a-reta^ oLlffij-pOI-i ..-The London General Omnibus I 
■U:' Company ca'rried ’135,131,902 passengers in 1894, and 

19 5, 692-,! 26-. -in 1899’-5"-,the Eoad Car Company carried 
4L6V0,320’in I89>’and''6b,326,15 ih 1899. The j 
Metropplitah7Pblice 'iii 1881 issued licences for 5800 
two- wheel- cabs .and '3.847 four-wheel cabs, and in 1900 
for 7 531' two-wheel /and- 3721 four-wheel cabs 

.[To- the. science- a/jjittmqn society- . and the remarkable 
features of ■■-ihe 'social; 'progress- of to-day an interesting 
Article— ^OefOLOGY—is devoted in the Tenth Edition of 
-.' ,. the Encyclopedia 'Britannica.'\ 


. : education AND SUICIDE. 

- ■ ■' "FtL the Article {J page) h HENRY HARVEY LITTLEJOHN, 

M.B., B.Sc. 

'Suicide. — • . . . The reason of the high suicide- 

rate in some countries as compared "with others, and the 
■' causes of its progressive increase', are not easUj' determined. 
Various explanations have been offered, such as the influence 
of climate, the comparative prevalence of insanity, and the 
proportionate consumption of alcoholic drinks, but none 
satisfactorily accounts for the facts. It may, however, be 
remarked that suicide is much more common amongst 
Protestant than amongst Roman Catholic communities, 
•while Jews have a smaller suicide-rate than Roman 
Catholics. A point of considerable interest is the increase 


of suicide in relation to the advance of elementary’ educa- 
tion. Ogle states that suicide is more common among the 
educated than the illiterate classes. It is also more pre- 
valent in m-ban than in rural districts. A curious feature 
in large to'wns is the sudden outbreak of self-destruction 
which sometimes occurs, and which has led to its being 
described as epidemic. In such cases force of example 
and imitation undoubtedly play a considerable part, as it 
is well recognized that both these forces exert an influence 
not only in causing suicide, but also in suggesting the 
method, time, and place for the act. No age above five 
years is exempted from furnishing its quota of suicidal 
deaths, although self-destruction between five and ten 
years is very rare. Above this age the proportion of 
suicides increases at each period, the maximum being 
reached between fifty-five and sixty-five. Among females 
there is a greater relative prevalence at earlier age periods 
than among males. The modes of suicide are found to 
vary very slightly in different countries. Hanging is most 
common amongst males ; then dro-wning, injuries from fire- 
arms, stabs and cuts, poison, and precipitation from heights. 
Amongst females, dtro-wning comes first, while poison and 
hanging are more frequent than other methods entailing 

effusion of blood and disfigurement of the person 

[The legal aspect of self destruction is given in the Article 

FELO DE SE.] 

A MUCH-NEEDED REFORM. 


From the Article (3| pages) by SHIRLEY F, MURPHY, 
M.D. 

Slaughter-House.— . . . . . . BeKast may 
be cited as an illustration of a to'wn in which a public 
slaughter-house has been provided, and in which 
there are no private slaughter-houses, but which 
receives a quantity of meatfrom private slaughter- 
houses erected beyond the boundaries of the city. The out- 
come of these difficulties is that the power of local authori- 
ties to provide public slaughter-houses has been but 
sparingly used. There is no law requiring that meat 
shall be inspected before sale for human food, hence there 
is po obligation upon butchers to make use of public 
establishments for the slaughter of their cattle. This, 
indeed, is the position of some of the Continental slaughter- 
houses; but the increasing strictness of the laws as to 
meat-inspection, and especially in requiring that aU 
animals shall be inspected at the time of slaughter, is 
making the use of public slaughter-houses obligatory. . . . 

Such a law now exists in Belgium, where it has served 
as a model to other countries. An Imperial German law 
of 1900 extends to all parts of that country the same 
requirement, and enacts that “neat cattle, s'wine, sheep, 
goats, horses, and dogs, the meat of which is intended to 
be used for food for man, shall be subjected to an official 
inspection both before and after slaughter.” 

[For an interesting account of the Meat Market and 
Butcherd Guilds in Ancient Rome, see ABBATOIR in 
Vol. /.] 
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Metlo 22 131b; 22 2o5b; ITSZTa. 


Here is a word ivhicli affords an instance of tlie constant adoption by English imteft of forei^ 

tT: government might be confronted with a .compari mi 

between the full citizen and the metic. What is a metic ? he would ask himself. Let him Consult 
the Index, and on his turning up the references he will read : ' , misum 

his' master a Athenian slave became in relation to the State a metic, in relation to 

settlers (/lerotk-oi ‘ metics ’) had none of the political privileges of -the Atheniaii 
citizen, and they could not acquire landed property. r & , , y.uia.i 

Ai’ ' 'i.‘ i Attic demos, ^ largely at least, though doubtless not wholly, arose out of the mixed 
settlers who had come together m the city, answering to the (leroUoi of later times. 


THE “SMALL MASTER” EVIL. 


From the Article (1^ ps^es) DAVID SCHLOSS, M.A.: 

Sweating: System.— . . . . . . The common 
idea, that the “ sweater ” is an unscrupulous tyrant, who 
fulfils no useful function, and who makes enormous profits, 
has no counterpart in fact. Whatever may have been the 
case in earlier days, before the internecine competition of 
the “ middlemen” had time to produce its inevitable effects 
upon the position of these sub-employers, it may now be 
considered to be beyond dispute that the small master 
(“ sub-contractor,” “ garret-master,” “ fogger,” &c.) usually 
works at least as hard as his employes, and that Ms gains 
are, as a rule, no more than a fair return for the work 
which he performs — work which in many instances con- 
sists in doing some difficult part of the job, and in all 
cases in organizing the labour engaged. So far as con- 
cerns the “manufacturer,” by whom the “sweater” is 
employed, and who is clearly the cama caitsans of “the 
sweating system," for him the practice of getting his work 
done in outside shops is undoubtedly convenient, especially 
in localities where rent is high, because he is saved the 
expense of providing accommodation for those who do his 
work. He is also free from restrictions as to the sub- 
division of labour and the employment of a certain class of 
workpeoplewhichthesentimentof the regularfactory workers 
would impose upon him. The regular tailor, for example, 
thinks that no one who has not, by a lengthy period of . 
tuition, acquired the capacity to make a coat “ right out ” 
ought to be allowed to enter the tailoring trade. But in 
the workshop of the sub-contractor the work is split 'up 
into fractions, each of which is soon learned, so that it 
becomes possible to introduce into the trade persons pos- 
sessing no previous training, and generally willing to 'wort 
for wages far lower than those to which the regular 
tailors consider themselves entitled, and which, so long as 
they are not exposed to the competition of these outsiders, 

they are usually able to secure. 

[EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY, CHILDREN {CRUELTY TO), 

WAGES, are Articles which deal with aspects of the Sweat-: 
ing System evils.'^ 

THE ALIEN PROBLEM. 

From the Article {20 pages) ly the Rev. CANON BAR- 
NETT, E. AVES, HOLMES, 0. E. TROUP, SQUIRE, 
T. GREENWOOD, A, SHERWELL 
Social Progress. — ...... It is impossible 

to glance over our period of social history and take 
no notice of the agitations about the “ unemployed, 
which culminated in riots in Trafalgar Square, and caused 
the formation of a Mansion House relief fund, which was 
itself a fruitful source of discontent, and ended in a con- 
troversy as to the causes and remedies which has not yet 


ceased. .'The very- fact of industrial progress tends to ’ 
throw out of work ,those Unfitted by health, 
educationyipr character to reach the high level oaem- 
reqmred ; :and one sign of the times is the con- 
gestion, in certam quarters, of men who cannot or ■ ■ ^ • 

■roll not.earn a living., M jnj'^ sche'nmshave been suggested,”' ■ 
such as that pa^ed' out by the Saltation .Army, for giving 
such men woririn.a labour colony; but as yet no scheme 
offers g, solution. The unemployedarealways.with us, subr i. 
sisting.on .th,qrcharity of free m^l^ .shelters, and casual 
wards, for'which they feel ho ^atituSe, phd, ready at any 
time of pressure to become the cefitrd .ohau. agitation. - ' v ' 
The demand for a check uppmihe’ immigration of aliens 
grows in volume,’ but has .not' borne, fruit, though it has f 
been fostered, with -vigour. .As a mat.teriof fact, England ' 
has fewer aliens than any other nation. . -In Trance 2‘Tper - 
cent, of the population are foreigners, 'in Switzerland 9-6 
per cent., but iu England only 0:6ff.-per bent. In 1899 
the excess of emigration from the- Hnited. Hlpgdom over 
immigration into tbe kingdom was 2l,925i-and in 1894 it 
was 28,01 6i . .. . I.’ J . . y. . 

■ [The legal side of the Alien Qttesfion i^ disciessed' in the 

Articles ALIEN, ALLEGIANCE,.- and .INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.] ■ •• v.A vp-V . ;... 


ENEMIES 0 ¥: ALL^ GOV.fflMENT.. 


■ From the Article {9 pkges^if^nOMTiS KIRKOP, 'A£A. A 
Socia.iiSin. — ■ , . > •* ,- ''i\b’’'".aaghh divide ...An^i .- 

cMsts, very roughly, into, three,! masses, There, .are, first, 
those who use- the Universal Nega-tivny’ they^eel.'jsure that 
political government as it is, is badj‘ ana they would destroy 
all goVerinhent ; ■ they are Wihiimffi.'.l-!^tlus.-j8 the -.class 
associated with' deeds of violenc'eV; ■■Thbte'arej 'hext'jAhosn - 
who Would have Communism •e^hlishedfmthout h centra 
political government, but under a 'public‘cO'ntrbl,i'esercised 
by local councils till the -time come whefi, public opinion',^ 
■will be a sufficient contTol ,fey TtBeif; .WiIliam-'Qodwin'l. 
taught a similar doctrine ih'ilfiS. -Williani Morri^'''uhen 
he left the Social ''Democrats, 'was 'driftiug-du.'dhis' direc- 
tion. There-afe';^ .-finally, fhe extreinfe 'liidividualista,- de; ^ 
kcribed in. 'Carlyle’s. -words' as 'content -with “Anarphy plus-' 
the street -constable,”', and regarding the intervention of ■ 
the State as a necessary e-ril; to be reduced to the smallest ■ 
possible dimensions. These views are represented by Mr 
Herbert Spencer and Auhefou Herbert. They regard- 
private property as the stronghold of individual liberty. 
They are rather an academic than a popular party. The 
really powerful, party among the Anarchists is the middle 
party, disowning mere violence, and yet refu^ng to work 
in parliamentary harness, seeing no virtue in political 
government, even when representative 


[See Extract from the Article NIHILISM on page 15 9 of 
this Pamphlet, and the Article FENIANS.] 



For the titles of some of the articles on Colonies and Colonising', see p. 85. 
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A FRANKLY SOCIALISTIC LAW. 


From the Article (3 pages) ly J, E. DAVIS. 

Poor La.WS; — The chief difficultj- in understanding 
the English poor la'n- arises- from the fact that there are 
thrc-e authorities, each of them able to alter its administra- 
tion • fundamentally: •. Ee^v. statutes relating to the poor 
law have been repealed, and the need of consolidation is 
■ v^r3* generally .admitted. The poor law, however, is not 
/pnly th'e creation of statutes passed by Parliament; it is 
also controlled by the subordinate jurisdiction of the 
Local Government Board, which in virtue of various Acts 
•lias the power to issue Orders. The Board possesses great 
. •' facility for consolidating its- Orders, and probably aU that 
is here possible has been done. A third-source of authority 
i.S the local board of guardians, which, within the discre- 
tlbri allowed to it by Statutes and Orders, can so variously 
administer the law that it is difficult to understand how 
procedure so fundamentally different can be' based on 
one and the same law. This elasticity;' admirable or 
mischievous, as wech(»se to regard it,'!^^ the most charac- 
teristic feature hf- the Eti’glish 'pbor-ld'^ -system, and ' a 
supplementary note in; Blustralion of it^ working during 
the closing years' of the 19th century will give a better 
idea of the public polrey’ rn this respect tbah ah elaborate 
•'^analysis -of statutes; . '. .■ . . . .'. 

\T/te OLD AGE P^LiSjONS.^tifstwnJs ,4\SA‘tssed at length 
in the. Article under ihai heading.) •- . ' /■ ' '. . 


. I / • •.•••• 

■A)iicle (2 pages) by SANTO'ORIMP/' 

' ' ... ; !' ■■ Zfilnst.G.E. ;■ • ' ' 

■ The artificial .'filters are now 

g6neially•called'■'•bacteri^^hcds ; although filters have been 
i incph’itarit’.use'-in S'ome’iak^^^ as’ for instance at IVimble- 
doni'for-'Agr’eat nuhibef '' of-. years. The first 'filters con- 
iStnl'C'teci ’at'thbsb:.'fr6rka'werc;made in 1876, and were about 
•■•-7-.TP00 yards. 'in''. extent, v'^yith the gro-wth of population 

■ '•'additions imvo:heeii',rn'ade of at least five times that area. 

. One of the briginaV-,.heds 'wa's.'used for crude sewage, but 

t'.ie mineral imatteT cho‘kecl'’it completely, and experience 
]>ointed to.^iie 'hecessity of- clarifying the -;se>wage. before 
filtration. '/TiTiether th'o'treatment should,'' be , in open or 
ill closed -tanks, or"uTie'ther 'chemicals should be added, is 
■; lat present -'te'uph debated but seeing that ordinary se-wage,. 

■ contains one , ton .6f 'suspended mineral matter in each; 
hu^iom-galion^' it' ik clear that if this is not removed, 

''before’ ffilfrationy- it -will be retained in the filters and 
'iiitimately- choke., them, -as happened at 'Wimbledon. At 
the pre-Wt .-time the cOmihon cesspool is being resuscitated 
and impro'-ved 'under tthe name of a septic tank. In this 
the. disintegration -of the suspended matter is brought about 
by anaerobic organisms, and the liquid in passing ■ slo-wly 
thtough the, tank absorbs most of the gases due to- the 
breaking do-wn of the organic matter. There is no oxida- 
tion at 'this stage. The liquid is next passed through 
artificial filters, of which there are many types. 

[An Article of nearly four pages on the subject of 
CREMATION is conUibuted to the Tenth Edition by Sir 
HENRY THOMPSON, the great Surgeon, -who has identified 
'■ Jdmself svith the. movement in England. VENTILATION, 

CEMETERY, HYGIENE, PUBLIC HEALTH, SMOKE 
ABATEMENT, WATER SUPPLY, are some of the other 
Articles svhicli deal viith the subject of the preservation of 
the health of great centres of population^) 


THE JEWISH BOGEY IN ENGLAND. 


From the Article (10 pages) by LUCIEN WOLF. 

Anti-Semitism — 'iiTiile the main 

activity of anti-Semitism has manifested itself in Germany, 
Russia, Rumania, Austria-Hungary, and France, its 
■vibratory influences have been felt in other countries 
when conditions favourable to its extension have pre- 
sented themselves. In England more than one attempt 
to acclimatize the doctrines of Marr and Treitschke 
has been made. The circumstance that at the time of the 
rise of German anti - Semitism a premier of 
Hebrew race. Lord Beaconsfield, was in power Britain 
first suggested the Jewish bogey to English 
political extremists. The Eastern Crisis of 
1876-78, which -was regarded by the Liberal party as 
primarily a struggle between Christianity, as represented 
by Russia, and a degrading Semitism, as represented by 
Turkey, accentuated the anti-Je^vish feeling, ow'ing to the 
anti-Russian attitude adopted by the Government. Violent 
expression to the ancient prejudices against the Jews was 
given by Sir J. G. ToUeraache Sinclair (A Defence of 
Jtussia, 1877). Mr T, P. O’Connor, in a life of Lord 
Beaconsfield (1878), pictured him as the instrument 
of the Jewish people, “moulding the whole policy of 
Christendom to Jewish aims.” Professor Goldwin- Smith, 
in several articles in the Ifineieenth Century (1878; 1881, 
and 1882), sought to synthetize the gro-wing anti- J e-wish 
feeling by adopting the nationalist theories of the German 
anti-Semites. This movement did not fail to find an 
equivocal response in the speeches of some of the leading 
Liberal statesmen ; but on the country generally it pro- 
duced no effect. It was re-vived when the persecutions in 
Russia threatened England -with a great influx of Polish 
Jews, whose mode of life was calculated to lower the 
standard of living in the industries in 'tt'hich they were 
employed. All danger was, however, averted by the 
Jervish communal authorities, who, by dint of great 
pecuniary sacrifices and an excellent international organiza- 
tion, managed to control the immigration. In 1883 Herr 
Stoecker visited London, but received a very unflattering 

reception 

.. [In the Prefatory Essay to Vol. 28 entitled THE 

GROWTH OF TOLERATION, Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 

K.C.B., discusses the astonishing increase of tolerance in 
religious, political, and social fnatters.) 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


From the Article (6\ pages) by LADY JEUNE, 

Women . . What was to be the fate and 

future of women 1 Their natural career, that of marriage, 
was impossible to many in a country where there -n-ere 
half a million more women than men, and the difficulties 
which beset them in their struggle for an outlet and a 
profession -were gigantic. A few women saw the moment, 
the difficulty, and the way of salvation; and Miss 
Martineau, Miss Cobbe, Mrs Garrett Anderson, IMiss Buss, 
Miss Florence Hightingale, -with others too numerous to 
mention, demonstrated what women could do, and by 
their example gave encouragement to others. The woman’s 
movement in America found its echo in England, and the 
influence of American thought and life on the United 
Kingdom largely contributed to promote the higher 
education and the spirit of independence which have 
enabled women to attain their present position. The 
facilities of communication, the increasing power of the 
press, the cheapening of literature, could not fail to 


The lives of all the celebrated WOMEN in history are written in the Tenth Edition. 
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IS THE MODERN HOSPITAL A SOCIAL 
EVIL? 


produce great changes, especially in a society where so 
preponderating an element existed of superfluous women. 
The narrow, dreary existence which custom had asgigupfl 
to them was no longer possible, and the example of their 
sisters in America gave a precedent for their encourage- 
ment. The standard of work that women have set before 
them is a high one, and they have not been contented to 
attain less than their ideal, and it is that which has given 
the movement its reality and strength ; moreover, English 
women are physically a strong class, and strenuous as has 
been the battle, they have had that great reserve to fall 
back upon. By their use of athletics and exercise they 
have preserved that standard of health without which no 
one can do really good work. It is too soon yet to judge 
what the effect of work and the expenditure of energy will 
be on the coining generation, or whether the mothers of 
the future will produce the like healthy offspring of their 
progenitors. One effect is that women of the higher 
working classes marry less early, and have fewer children ; 
and another result of the emancipation they enjoy, coupled 
with the fact that they need not depend on marriage as 
their only career, is a disinclination among many to marry. 


\No one conld be more Jit/ed for the task of writing on 
■woman's social position in ike present and future than 
LADY JEUNE, “whose Magazine Articles on the subjects have 
for years attracted mtech attention in England!]^ 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 


From the Article (8 psges) hy Sit' ROBERT GiFFEIi, K.G.B., i 
F.R.S., Ac. Ac. i 

Tsixa-tiona A great deal has been said 

as to taxes termed “ countervailing duties,” which are 
called for in order to defend free trade itself against the 
protectionist bounties of foreign Governments. Such 
duties are obviously taxes outside the limits to he con- 
sidered in a question of taxation proper. They are to 
be imposed for other purposes than revenue. As to the 
claim for them that they will restore free trade conditions 
by nullifying the foreign bounties which have caused a 
disturbance of trade, this is really in the nature, of .a. 
political reason. A country which is so devoted to free, 
trade that it not only practises free trade itself but' 
endeavours to convert others by nullifying their pro- 
tectionist measures as far as it can, even with immediate 
loss to itself, departs from the guidance of self-interest 
so far ; but its poKtical action may be justifiable- in' the ' 
long run by other considerations. It seems right to point 
out, however, that countervailing duties, which are really 
differential duties of a special kind, are not the good 
expedient they are supposed to be for nullifying foreign 
bounties \ . • 

\RJC0ME TAX, NATIONAL DEBT, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION, STAMP REVENUES, 
TITHES, are the titles of some Articles in the Ettcyclopecdia 
Britannica ■which are devoted to taxation in its varied 
forms.~\ 


From the Article {32 pa^Bsyhy GTS. ‘LOCH, Sccrctarv-ofthe' 
Charity Ojganiiatio'n 'Society, fondon. ' 

Charity and Charities.Lv Open- 

handed hospitality always crktes' inendican'ts.. This-' is 
what the hospitals offer ..in the out-patient' and ' • 
casualty departments, and they have creafed ,a . 

class of hospital mendicants. The cases- afe'. ‘quickl j' 
dealt with, without inquiry and without regard to'. home 
conditions. The medical man in the hospital- does nfit:’. 
co-operate with any : fellow-workers- outside the hospital.-i 
IVhere his physic or advice ceases to operate his usefulness.' • 
ceases. He; regards -no conditions of morality. ' _In a- Lmge;:; 
number of cases drink or vice is the cause of appliiation, 
and the cjire of the patient is dependent on moral con- 
ditions liiit he returns home, drinks, and may beat his 
nufe, .and 'then-'on ranother visit to the hospital he will 
again be phy%kcd,,..and. w '.on.- 'i-The man is not even 
referred to tiJp.:tjycH5r.-i^l^'.iff&maryVfor.. relief.. Hor are 
conditions • of • home sanitation ■ regarded. One cause of- 
constant -sieKiess is thus entirely byeriooked, while, drags, 
otherwise unnecessary, are cOnstafitly given, at the hosiutal. 
The hospitals are thus large isolated relief- stations which .■ 
are creating -a new kind of pauperisp.-; So far" as the ' 
patients'' cang.pay-w^od many riiff ‘tlo'. so'— the general 
practitioners, tti whom they would" othern'ise. g6,‘ are 
deprived .of their gains. StiU worse is' it- when the- 
hospital itself charges a fee in its out-pati'diit department. . 
The relief is them-daimed even more absolntely-.'as .a ‘right, 
and -the gfe'netal '■practitioners are still '"fuffher rinjured.' 
The doctors, as a medical . staff^-are not only' mediQ&rmen,' 
but, whef^iyr they recognize the "fact 
almsgivers or. almoners; .what. they giyn'iis.-irel.ie'f;': Tct'-- 
few pT none- of them have -eTen heeh- trained -5p'r''y'h.at 'work, 
and consequently they do no.t rpallre. ••hoyv'yetyt^ndyari;, 
tageous, e’Ven' fof' the cure 'of - fch'eirf.own ■.■J^tients^■.y■p.^ld‘; 
,he a tliorougli treatment of,*’ ■'V'T: l-bla' vf lb-.‘'h'''>:';''*0 ^ 

and outside it. Hor can, ri'; y . iiynr- 
methods at jlresent protrac|'sicktf^'and-prdmqte .habitual;, 
dependence. 'Were this 'ride 'of'jildir '■(ydrk -studied-'-by^^ 
them in any 'way they -would.' 'B.e "the-' probably,' to. 
press upon -the governors of. their :hoSpitaIs-^t^'d.neccSrity 
for a change..... 'Unfortunately; .-at .present -'fhd, -governors 
are themseiyes'.^^ined, and- to ffnane'e; the hospital and 
to make it’' a good institution -isi-.'th'eir .sole, object 
Hospitals, however,- are, after .all,- only, .U ,paiy, p£-..tiie.- 
general administration of charity; though as ‘.%ey' are liOiV' 
hlanaged they have seldom any systematic connOxip^wiTO' 
'that administration. . . . '. 

[The history, of ■.Charity is h-aced'- inj .thl.S:{rinia9P^_ii^, 
Particle from ihe .Wi ..century sic. ’pirobgLriiyfi-paljiriil 
Pattd lertslatirie changes' to ihe’preieMyday.- pFRIERDLY 

i SOCIETIES, ■ PENSIONS, BAVIRGS BANKS' ANNUITIES, 
STATE PENSION'S, HOSPITALS, BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
are other .Articles m.ihe'Tepiih Edition- dealing gwi'th the 
sttbject of Public organised cl!afityl \ , " ' ' • 


Establishment or Disestablishment? 

No question affectmo the Church iu EugW has aroused, or is likely to irouse, greater public intersi 
than this’ of the suggested disendowment of tire State Church. The political lueamug of England both to 
da^and in the past can only he fully understood b, a study of the history of the Churcli and its relation t. 
al State. It is on such aS issue aS this that the Tenth Edition of the E„ajdofmdm Br,ym,m affoid 

information comprehensive enough to ■ntENCLAND 

as ESTABLISHMENT OR DISESTABLISHMENT, CHURCH OF ENGLAND, &c. 


The Alien problem in Australia is discussed in the Tenth Edition. 
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THE COLOUR QUESTION. 

From the Article (34 pa^es) ly Professor A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G,S.,'and W.- H. BALDWIN, Jr. 

Negro. ...... The absolute poverty of tbo negro 

after his freedom -was responsible for the one-room cabin. Slavery 
lud made family life nnc_ertain or impossible, and this had led to 
inconstancy, and to a, lacli -of appreciation of the importance of 
virtue. In these respects there has been a marked improve- 
ment. Tlie tv.' 0 -room cabin, making possible separation of 
th(i sexes, "the ovnership of lands, and the general impulse 
incited in the people for bettering their position, have brought 
a higher standard of life and morals. The most encouraging 
result of oj)portunity and development is the groiving differentia- 
tion of classes among negroes, even in small communities, and 
the fact, no'v clearly defined, that the industrious and property- 
holding class of the negro population represents the' general 
tendency of the race. “In slavery days marriage or cohabitation 
rvas entered upon very early, and the lirst generation of freemen 
did the same. The second generation is -postponihg marriage to 
. better its condition” (Du Dpis). In 1890. -there wete. 9 native 
vhite prisoners in gaol to every 10,000 of the white population, 
and 33 negroes to every 10,000 of the uegrd'.popnlation ; hut as 
negroes are committed for petty bffences iu rnuch gr.eater propor- 
tion thhn the whites, the comparison is unfair. It is undoubtedly 
true, how.ever, that the,proporti6a of negfo-criminils is in excess 
.oT'the white’s. . . - • ' ' ' . , 

Lynching', or the practice of punishment for crimes or offences 
/jiflci/n persons without a legal trial, has been 

■-• T-'pri'^seill against. lihe negTO to an alarming extent. 
iK groiipii^ :bf the '.lyn'chfngs of negroes for five years, ivlth the 
alleged -c^cs.-'.^'vos' the figures shown in Table- D. 


.TaHle D.-'v,.!_ 




'--■i-.'-cj'’' V 



irr^. — '■ — — 

Rape. 

f Other 

1 Causes. 

" ■ Total . 

isoc>.-^. 

rX -SU . 

31 

1 31 . 

86 . 

Lvl897,;j- 


22 

1 46 • , 

• 123 ■ ■ 


L.-v-vr 

16 r 

, 89- 

102 

SiSOPA' 

';'V2Er' 

. ih- 

1 56 • 

90 





103- 

i'i'Totai; 


.. -2S 

1 229 

, 304 • 


and any crime by a 

. ■ . . . 1 as an inter-racial crime. 

iTlfo- -pinushin’ent' Ia'duu.tb face -dntipathy and the desire to pro- 
tect -the- wh^ racek-'.’lfhe rape of the negro by the white, wmen 
it, occurs, -{sreondoned, andd.s seldom punished. Throughout the. 
four years of tKe.CivU dVarywheh the negroes were left in charge 
of the homes of-the whites, there is no record of a single murder 
that could -be' -called an outrage on the part of the negro. The 
health of thd negro race' suffered by the free license that followed 
the restraint.^ slavery., The.introduction of civilized vices into 
the unci vili^d .negroes induced excesses, and the lack of self- 
. control brou'^tjcnme and disease in its path. The birth-rate 
among .the negroes is high,‘'bnt the death-rate-, especially in the 
cities, °is. far in excess of "that of the whites. This is due to im- 
proper food, clothing, .excesses, and ignorance of the care of infants. 
•• By Federal constithtionir amendment the negro was given the 
right of franchise.- In'the'foiraer slave states, where the negro 
predominates, . five -states — Mississippi, South Caro- 
V Iforth Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama — have 
'r^ricMse- educational and property qualifications in 

meat.- - . .fhehramnStlfutions/which practfcally disfranchise the 
maj 0 f|t^;,o'Bltlrl -heg'roeS. . - The Constitutional Convention of 
Vifgfiiiii".(i9’02) Adon^d- the- .same qualification. The attitude 
of the--wmt'e’'pulihfeion-,-,^^'^ri*^s in proportion to the number 
of negroeh . TVhere' there is no fear of negro domination, as in 
the IS'orth.and IVest, -the relationship is simple. But in some 
Southern states where the negro largely predominates (in some 
counties in. the ratio of 12 to 1), the relations between the negro 
and the white are very complex. The universal sentiment of 
the Southern white is that the negro shall neither dominate 
politically- nor shall he have social recognition. He is encour- 
aged, however, to secure a reasonable education, and is respected 
in proportion to his good citizenship. More trades are open to him 
in the South than elsewhere, and his labour in agriculture, per- 
sonal service, and tlie more laborious trades is appreciated. 

Statistics of the progress of the negro in education are not 
complete, hut all indicate a wonderfully rapid progress in the 
P . * elements of education. During slavery it was gener- 

Educa- ■ ■ throughout the South to he a crime to teach 

tloa. jje^ocs to read and write. Schools existed, however, 

to some extent, for the free negroes, and the U.S. censuses of 1850 


and ISeO reportcd a considerable number of adult “ Free Coloured 
People ” in the Southern states who could read and -a-rite, 25,490 
in 1850, and 29,864 in 1860. 

[.S'e^ ihe Jiftcen-page Ariide SLA VERY in Vol. 22 .] 


18 EMIGRATION AN ADVANTAGE TO A 
NATION P 


From the Ariide (54 paces') hy the late Prof, RICHMOND 
MAYO-SMITH, Ph.D. 

Migra.tion. — There are t-u-o views -with 

regard to emigration ; one unfavourable, viz., that it is a 
drain on population, reducing its economic strength and 
disturbing social and political relations ; the second looking 
upon it as a relief from over-population and a congested 
labour market. As a matter of fact, emigration has not 
succeeded in diminishing the population of Europe, which, 
ou the contrary, doubled during the 19th century. The 
one great exception is Ireland, where population has been 
reduced from 8,175,124 in 1841 to 4,531,051 in 1899. 
From 1851 to 1899 the total emigration from Ireland was 
3,796,131, or 68-6 per cent, of the average population. 
Emigration, by carrying off the young men and women, 
has also reduced the Irish marriage- and birth-rates, which 
are the lowest in Europe. But hitherto the countries of 
strongest emigration (England, Germany, etc.) have shown 
practically undiminished birth- and marriage-rates and a 
steady gro-wth in population. 

The intensity of emigration is measured not by the 
absolute number of emigrants, but by the number of 
emigrants to the total population. Its effect is sho-wn by 
comparing the number of emigrants v-ith the excess of 
births over deaths per 1000 of the population. This is 
shown in the following table (1892) : — 


Great Britain and Ireland 

Excess of Births 
over Deaths per 
1000 Inhabitants. 

. 10-54 

Emigrants 
per 1000 
Inhabitants. 
5-51 

England and IVales ■ 

. 11-50 

4.56 

Scotland 

. 12-17 

5-74 

Ireland .... 

3-04 

11-39 

Germany 

11-6 

2-23 

Switzerland . 

8-7 

2-64 

Sweden . . , . 

9-1 

6-87 

Norway . . - . 

. 11-9 

8-53 

Denmark 

. 10-1 

4-76 

Italy .... 

. 10-1 

3-53 

France .... 

0-5 

0-14 

will be observed that, 

with the exception of Ireland, 


wherever there is a heavy emigration, there is at the same 
time a considerable excess of births over deaths, i.e., 
natural increase more than makes up for the loss by 
emigration. Even taking Great Britain and Ireland 
together, the loss by emigration per annum has not been 
very large. 

EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Balance of Emigration and Immigration .. — ^Even in the 
case of emigration from Europe to countries beyond the 
seas there is some return movement. Emigrants who 
have been successful in business return in order to end 
their days in the old country. Those who have not 
succeeded return in order to he cared for by friends and 
relatives, or simply from home-sickness. Thus, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, while the emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin was, in 1899, 146,362, the im- 
migration of persons of the same category was 100,246, 
leaving a net emigration of only 46,116. In the United 
States statistics we cannot distinguish in the outgoing 
passenger movement, emigrants from other persons. But 
if for a period of ten years we take the total inward 
passenger movement and substract from it the total out- 
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ward passenger movement, we ought to have the net 
immigration. By this method we arrive at the conclusion 
that while the gross immigration during the ten years 
1881—90 was 5,246,613, the net immigration was only 
4,4ir,33r. 

Even in particular districts where emigration is heavy, 
the loss is made up by births. Eor instance, in 1891 the 
emigration from the provinces of West Prussia and Posen 
was extraordinarily heavy — 10-9 and 10-4 per miUe re- 
spectively — ^but the excess of births over deaths was 19;6 
per mille 

[POPULAT/ON, MALTHUS, CENSUS, STATISTICS, 
MARRIAGE, FAMINES, are the titles of some Articles 
touching on the question of over-population?^ 


THE BIRTH OF A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


From the Article {2i pa^es) hy Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.G.I.E., K.G.V.O. 

Nihilism. — In material and moral pro- 

gress Bussia had remained behind the other European 
nations, and the educated classes felt, after the humiliation 
of the Crimean war, that the reactionary regime of the 
Emperor Nicholas must be replaced by a series of drastic 
reforms. With the impulsiveness of youth and the reck- 
lessness of inexperience, the students went in this direction 
much farther than their elders, and their reforming zeal 
naturally took an academic, pseudo-scientific form. Hav- 
ing learned the rudiments of positivism, they conceived 
the idea that Bussia had outlived the religious and meta- 
physical stages of human development, and was ready to 
enter on the positivist stage. She ought, therefore, to throw 
aside all religious and metaphysical conceptions, and to 
regulate her intellectual, social, and political life by the 
pure light of natural science. Among the antiquated 
institutions which had to be abolished as obstructions to 
real progress were religion, family life, private property, 
and centralized administration. Eeligion was to be re- 
placed by the exact sciences, family life by free love, 
private property by collectivism, and centralized adminis- 
tration by a federation of independent communes. . . . 

[See the Articles ALEXANDER II., and ALEXANDER , III. 
and RUSSIA (Recent History) by the same author?\ . ^ 


SHOULD THE DEATH SENTENCE BE 
ABOLISHED P 


From the Article (5 pages) hy W. F, CRAIES, Editor of 
“ Statutes relating to Criminal Law.” 

Capital Punishment.— With the 

mitigation of the law as to punishment the agitations 
against capital punishment have lost their force. 
Tbeqaes- many Continental and American Avriters, 
aboIUloa. English writers and association.s, ad- 

vocate the total abolition of the death punish-; 

meat The ultimate argument of the opponents 

is that society has no right to take the life of any one of its 
members on any ground. But they also object to capital 


punishment : ^ (1) on religious grounds, because it may 
deprive the sinner of his full time for repentance ; (2) on 
medical grounds, because homicide is usually if not always 
evidence of mental disease or irresponsibility ; (3) on ntili- 
tarian grounds,^ because capital punishment is not really 
deterrent, and is actually inflicted in so few instances for 
murder that criminals discount ^^the risks of undercoin-’' 
it; (4) on legal grounds, i:e., .that nhe sentence being 
irrevocable and the evidence often circumstantial only, 

I there is great risk of gross injustice in executing 'a perspn 
conmcted of murder; (5) on moral grounds, that the 
punishment does not fit the case nor carry out the true 
function of punishment, namely, the reformation of the 
1 offender, . . . 

[PRISON. DISCIPLINE, CRIMINAL LAW,' ANTHROPO- 
METRY, CRIf^E, -POLICE, are -but some of the Articles in 
the Encyclopedia iB.riiannica, svhicli: are of interest from 
the Crimiiiplogisf's point of vierv.'\ - 

WHAf^ tech NIOAL • EDUCATION 
: ■ ;■) - .. bhould be. ' • ; 

■ From the Artidfi (7 pa^es) by Sir PHILIP ^IAGNU'S and’^r<■■ 
■ A. T, Hadley, President of, Yalef7^{i‘i'rs{ty. (f://.f^ 

/’Technical 

subjects entering, into the school curric'ulalifdnayl^j.anft 
in certain cases should^ jie, selected .with refer eh^tT-'to. 
applicahility'-f^^mertain" callings', ' but t^vi'jshbuld -l%ltsp 
taught as, to hecdme' instrumental inC^hedfpi'matidp.hdf-,. 
mental habits and the development of 'chpubfcrj/thd 
knowledge or skill- £ ■' ” ' ^ rVT- 

In the teaching of. 

few years, & mark ■ ' . 

usefulneSs.of the k: ■' 

of nature- gave'.to p! 

in the-school cui-ric ■ . ' ’ ' ' "'i 

value of the. study . " 

of exercising -the ^ ■ , . . '■ 

developing resourcefulness and:-. •pc!'W^;^''>'6f>'undepe)Id?nt '• 
Hhought and reasoning. Whilsli'tlie o^nidn.'iu'favdur'of--.; 
1 postponing as long as circumslances ipfermit dlB^ccialized’ '' 
'instruction has become .of late. ;years .'pip.re'.pfpubUnqed, . 
there has been a growing - tendency, ■Jmt-.dnlynm England 
but also on the Continent and 'in The' 'IJnitedy States, to ' 
associate technical teaching.'' workshiyi 

practice.. The professional . which 'is. 

supplementary -to 'primary -of' secda'dar’y education, is .moiuv . 
practical and less easily' distinguishable by th'6';qtdinatyyV 
observer from the traiuing of tlte. factory or wOrkshopV. 
This.Tendency is shoAvn' in. all grades. .of. technical '..ediuu-, 
tion.’ The technical institutes' '-'d^,’i1ir'''.c'd-UT Tl’^ndon [-HAy : 
iu the' large Engli^ manufactuni::,:'! :".'.;'. '...d' ■"■t ii.:.’-::);.','.: 
by evening students, are provided 'fabb’^Iyivr|ih;eSpen.6iA’e 
; ioboratoiy apparatus foi' :iic bT.ch*' 
but also with tools and ■■' '•'■-iv-'/I.V'-ylyn.fi pr r'":;-. 
nology; and ’sb'me/ of 'I- f v i]!'"T.;yC--rfC..i;'- ; 
are equipped so' as to. resemble a ^all factory.'. .'.r . 

[KIHDERGARTEN, INDUSTRIA-L and REFORMATORY. 
SCHOOLS, POLYTECHNICS;-UNIVERSmES, and EDUCA- 
TION are a few of the Articles in the Te 7 ith Edition dealing 
with the subject of Natio/ial Education?] 


It has been quite impossible to give in the space of tins section an adequately represratative selection 
Tom the articles on social and political matters in the Encyclopaedia Briianmca. For . example, no 
nention has been made of the elaborate review of political development which forms a part ot the article 
levoted to each country; and the social side of each nation’s life is mst as fully dealt with. But the 
extracts given, and the variety of their subjects, will make it possible for tlm reader to exercise lus 
magination so that he may form some estimate of how comprehensive the Tenth Edition is m the 
reatment of social and political questions. 
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HE last extract of this section will have shown you how the Educational problems 
of to-day are handled in the Tenth Edition. But the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
does much more than that for you. It gives you the whole HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION, and of each and every question of social import affecting Educa- 
tion. . Thus you; can read in its pages of : — 



Ancient Greek Education, 

■ Ancient Roman Education, 
Early Christian Education, 
Education in the Middle Ages, 
English Schools, 

Schools ill’ France, 

Schools in Russia, 

Grammar Schools, 


Education at the Renaissance, 
Plato’s Academy, 

The Athenseum, 

Laws relating to Education, 
London Schools, 

Schools in Germany, 

Schools for the Blind, 
Scientific Schools, 


, the history of Education -throughout .Europe. 

You can read, too, of those tuen in all ages and countries who have served the cause of 
ication 


•Cltilntilian, ' Bede, 

"Clement, John Scotus Erigena, 

Origen, Gerhard Groot, 

Tertnllian, Thomas k Kempi.s,’.' 

- Augustine, Sturm,' ' ' • 

, Alculn, . Roger Ascham, 


Comenius, 

Erasmus, 

Arnauld, 

Pascal, 

August Hermann Francke, 
Pestalozzi, 


Froehel, 

Jacotot, 

Thomas Arnold, 
Horace Mann, 
Montaigne, 
John Locke. 


.•■-.ThOT*, too, th-Q . 'EncyclopcBclia .^Bntannica gives- you the whole HISTORY OF 
PH^NTJIROPY,. Ah6. reform. ;,Tou can read in its volumes the history of ; — 


' ' •{Cfii’lstiah'lilissions,- 
• System pt.Missions, 

,!!Methojlist''.Missioils,- : 
Moravian;- Missions, 

‘ ■ 'Refpr^atbrles,'''.^'.'' ' ' 

•• -'v.V' ■' Almshouses,"-;.-’ , 

" ' 'ah.d thd life-story of those.-who 


■ Temperance Societies, 
Parliamentary Reform, 

, Abolitionists, 

Prison Discipline Society, 

English Poorhouses, 

Foundling Hospitals, 

•devoted themselves to Reform : — 


Liquor Laws, 
Prostitution, 
Slave Trade, 
Good Templars, 
Poor Laws, 
Prison Reform, 


'./.■Fraheis'Xayier, 
-;John =Eliot,. 

■ '■ • .^EOhert-Mpms'on,- ‘ ' 
. "-"sWiiliam'.darey, 

*.'r' V- • ^ .-VT •• 

!y h ^donirAin .^u.d§on, 

"C • ' ^John Williams, 


Henry Martyn, 
Robert Moffat, 
Elizabeth Fry, 
Stephen Girard, 
George Peabody, 
John Howard,.. 


Theodor Fliedner, 
Wilberforee, 

William Lloyd Garrison, 
WendeU Phillips, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Abraham Lincoln, 


and mahy^’d.tiiers- w’hose names are made glorious by the charity of their lives. 

And -just as fully will the Political .Student be enabled to study in the pages of the 
Tenth Edition subjects of NATIONAL FINANCE, TAXATION, and GOVERNMENT 


Ancient Forms of Finance, 
Taxation in Athens, ' . 

English Exchequer, 

English Stamp Act, ' 

Corn Laws, 

South Sea Bubble, 

John Law’s Mississippi Scheme, 
income Tax, 


History of Taxation in England, 
Taxes Direct and Indirect, 
National Debt, 

Wages, 

Liberty of the Press, 

Martial Law, 

Revenue, 

Monarchy, 


Socialism, 
Nihilism, 
Fenianism, 
Aristocracy, 
■ Democracy, 
Republic, 
Budget, 

" Parliament. 






' '^tjudirnentnn^unjentnnclln, shall somatt.es hear Ignorant men differ, and, no. .ell .ithin himself that tho. ' ' 

which so differ mean one thi ng, and yet they themselye s would never agree.-BACON. ■ ^ - 

,N the subjomed extracts ^ attempt is made to give the reader some slight idea of the comprehensive'mann 
m w^ch Ethnology and the comparative study of Races and Creeds are de^t vrith' in the Tenth Edition 
the Encyclopaedia B^tanmca. The selections have been made deliberately from the^^cientific and historic 
view of reh^on rather than the modern and controversial view, for there has arisen within the limits 
tte nmete^th century a school of thought which has brought into prominence the truth to which Loi 
Bacon so happdy giv^_ expression in the above quotation, that there is a deep-rooted brotherhood of man 

r, T, • j u cruelties of dogmatic religion and the bitterness of racial antipathies, and teaches us as 

has been said by a modern poet, that “ God*s music shall not finish with one tune.” . ■ r. 

The Tenth Edition provides articles on every branch of Ethnological Research, and no religion,. however obscure fails to 
receive analysis in its pages. Does the reader wish to trace the astonishing similarity, of savage- myths, so puLline- a 
problem to Ethnologists, the articles MYTHOLOGY and COSMOGONY give hrnthe fullest details. ' Do the earlybeginninEs 
of Animism among savages interest him, he has but to turn to the articles under that title to find its history traced in all lands. 
The heroic religion of Scandinavia, the fetichism of the negro and the PdlynesiM, Taboo-belief, anim nl worship. Sun- 
worship, the arithropomorphism of classic Mythology and the divine dynasties of anci&t Egypt an.d Assyria are placed before 
him in exhaustive articles. Nor has the controversial side of religion been neglected. ' The Reformation, the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Popedom, the policy of the Vatican, the que^oris of , doctrine which'divide the ecclesiastical world 
are ^1 discussed each under its own heading. Space could not be found to ^ve examples of a fourth part of the aiiticles 
dealing with religious subjects. Those given below are but a mere fraction; and the kindred subjects of arclimolo^cal 
research, Palmontology, and Manners and Customs are just as fully detailed as the racial and doctrinal characteristics of the 
inhabitants of every portion of the globe. 1 • 


THE GROWTH OF BE LIEF IN A^GOD. 

From the Article 03 pages) ly EUE RECLUS, 


Ethnography. — Controversies have 

been waged upon tMs question — "Do any tribes exist 
which have no kind of religion 1 ” What made the dispute 
interminable, and of little profit, is the fact that the dis- 
putants attached different meanings to the same word.- 
Reports of missionaries were quoted, some affirming, some 
denying. Thus facts have been brought forward to prove' 
either that the Russian peasants are very religious or very- 
irreligious. The truth is that the religion of these simple- 
minded people is so mixed up with superstition that 
rigorous critics who maintain that superstition is the 
reverse of religion, as much as of morals, have no difficulty 
in proving that many of these country folks practise . real 
^amanism under the cloak of Greek Christianity. But 
ethnologists are not expected to be either severe or indul- 
gent ; they have to give a definition covering the ground 
occupied by all religions, be they true or false. Their defini- 
tion of the word, although a philosophic one, falls in with 
that which many theologians have formulated. “ Religion 
is the feeling wMch falls upon man in the presence of the 
unknown.” Man fears and must fear the unknown, be- 
cause the unknown may be dangerous and terrible,, 
because the infinite is hidden in the unknown. Man per- 
sonifies the Unknown ; when his mind is strongly excited, 
he cannot do otherwise. And that personification he seeks 
to propitiate. 

As regards superstitions, while moralists and social re- 
formers consider them’ fd be baneful weeds which it is their 
duty to dig out and destroy, ethnologists consider them as 
wrecks of former beliefs, over which the waves of many 
centuries have washed. The symbol has remained, hut its 
significance is gone ; the comprehension, never more than 
superficial, became lost, but the reverence was great, and 
survived. Thus,, paganism underlies Christianity still, 
especially among ignorant rustics, a fact which the word 
pagan itself illustrates (pagaiii, country folk). 

Classic paganism, the product of a late idealism, was 
in its theory too philosophic to be 'understood except by the 


few; it propounded the. worship of the sun aud jethet as’ 
male principles and sources' of light, heat, and jifeVV-It 
had succeeded to the so-called ch’thonic religions; df-wiiich 
Professor ■ Bachofen {MuUen-eclU) ' ani M. 'Ju'lea‘’Bdis.'3a'c 
{Les Origines de la Religion) have'been the .e.:?poneirts.- The 
Earth Mother.. was then the centre of '6tellar,..,sQiEtf,'a:nd 
lunar deities, lunar deities especially, ’’’ 
considered as of the male sex.-‘. -Pfon , ; 
may be supposed that these’ 

.the influence of agricultural ; . ' ..i *' idea\qf 

paternal filiation began to be "slowly 'evolved ••'froin -the 
maternal. And the chthonic •■religions .were-.tli^’selvM.m; 
their origin an innovation upoh; animal .w6rsmp,'''whi^ 
corresponded to the rise of‘Toteniism (SliBeniiarij-Spence'f) 
upon Shamanism, and the stiR- • 1 r'’’ ''The 

lowest religions are characterized ' . ’ the 

greatest proportion .of magic and'.thB'least.’Qf ’-scicnce.aud 
morality. ^Un that stage, the ii!.vi.4ble...p0weir3;’Jdf-^witct 
craft and .sorcery ;are made to explEonc-Whateiier’Mfcmol 
understood, — even the fact of naturaV-R^th, the e^lrta* 
tion" of which one . would have thSi^^o-be the firsUtq 
loom on these dark intelligences, .- i/f?*':-';-'-: ... . ..; 

Superstition : or .prehistoric r.eligion-.still . surffives/.eycii 
in.the heart of -.oi-vilized. Europe,;. where.jn^y.dPits.bizarfc 
and grotesque practices are - to .be' .found similar .’ to those 
prevaUin’g in China; and in the' dark corners of Africa and 
Australia. How is this universal prevalence to.- be ex- 
plained ? Does it prove that the communications, betweer 
distant members of the human family were more activt 
.than it is commonly supposed • that they were? Does ii 
prove that we did all come from the same stock? .Or ii 
the true explanation this, ' that the •similarity of effect! 
results from the similarity of causes, and that men evolvec 
analogous beliefs because they have analogous minds ? . . 

[^T/te origm of savage viorship, and the history of ih 
rvorldls myths are discussed in. the articles MYTHOLOGY 
RELIGIONS, TOTEM ISM, ANIMISM, FETICHISM, <S-r.] 


The Tenth Edition contains articles on Zionism, Bahism, Tract Society, Quakers, Baptists, Salvation Ai^, 

and all sects and branches of religio'tis. activity. . ' - ' , ■ 


For the titles of some of the articles on Social Subjects in the Tenth Edition, see p. 150. 
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A REMNANT OF NE OLITHIC MAN. 

Fron Arikh hj Captain F. BRINKLEY, Tohjo, Japan. 

Ainu. — The Ainu are somewhat taller 

than the Japanese, stoutly built, well proportioned ; with 
dark-brown eyes, high cheek-bones, short broad noses and 
faces lacking length, Xaturally very hairy and never 
shaving after a certain age, they have full beards and 
moustaches, ifen and women alike cut their hair level 
with the shoulders at the' sides of the head, but trim it 
semicircularly behind. The women tattoo their mouths, 
arms, and sometimes their foreheads, using for colour the 
smut deposited on a pot hung ovcr a fire of birch bark. 
Their original drfiss is a fdbe spun from the bark- of the 
elm tree. It lias long sleeves, reaches nearly to the feet, 
is folded round the body and tied -with .a' girdle of the 
.‘■ame material. Temalcs wear also an •under garment of 
Japanese cloth. In winfef, the sKns of ahimals arc worn, 
with leggings of deer-skin and^Iwots made 'from .the skin 
pf dog.s or salmon. Both Sexes are fond of ear-rings, which 
are said to have been niade of grape-vine in former times, 
but are now purchased, froni the'^Japanese, ‘as also are 
'bead necklaces, wliich the ' wrfmen prize highly. Their 
food is meat, yheneyer they can procure it — the flesh of 
Ae-liear, the fox, .'the wolf, the badger, the ox, or the horse 
— ‘fiih,- fowl,- millet, vegetables, herbs, and roots. They 
never.' pat 'raw fish Or flesh, but always either boil or roast 
it. Their habitations.'aS'r^ed-fhaUihed hute, the largest 
20 feet' square, without partitions and having a fireplace in 
the centre. . . There is no chimney, but only a hole at the 
angle of the roof ; there is one window on the eastern side 
. and there arc two doors. Public buildings do not exist, 
whether'; in the shape of inn, nieoting-pla'ce, or temple. 
The furhi^re of their dwellings is exceedingly scantj-. 
They haye no chairs,. s'fools^ or -tables, but sit on the floor. 


DOES MAN COME FROM A SINGLE STOCK? 


DpG-FAOEp' MAN-EATEftS.' 

Frorti lArikU. pa'ies)' ly . laU- SIc WM. IV, . HUNTER, 

'/h KiO.Sd.r GJ.E^.ZL.Rl' d-c., d-c. " 

' TridsaV^.:':. 1; c Among the rudest fragments of mankind 
are' the isolated' Andaman islanders .in the Bay ofB.engal. The old 
Arab' and 'Enrdp^'n amVagers desenbed them a's dog-faced man- 
jeaters. ThoXngnsh'oflicets'serit to tlieislands in 1?55 to establish 
a settleihcnt found themselves surrounded by quite naked cannibals 
of a ferocious, type, '• kHa daubed themselves when, festive with red 
earth,’and.m6unlcd‘in.'a' §iat drqljve-colonred ihnd. -They used 
‘■a 'nois-i'likp ' weeping fo'exptess friendship or joy, bore only names 
iof cofnmoh- gender, 'svhich they received before birth; and their 
solo' con6cption.'-qf-,a god was -an- evil spirit who spread disease. 
For .five years tircy repulsed every effort at intercourse by showers 
. nra'nrows but th'qiillicers- slowly lironght them to a better frame 
gbeds near the settlement, where these poor 
;heltc'r from the tropical rains, and receive 

The Aiiamaiai 'Tiilis,'Tn sbiith.ern Madras, form the refuge of a' 
■whole .series of broken tribes! ’’ ■ Five hamlets of long-haired wild- 
looki'ng Puliafs live on jungle products, mice, or any small animals 
they can catcH-,- and worship demons. Another clan, the Munda- 
vars, shrink from contacf'with the outside world, and possess no 
fixed dwellings, but wander over the innermost hills with their 
cattle, shelrering themselves under little leaf-sheds, and seldom re- 
maining in one spot more than a year. The thick-lipped emall- 
lK>died°Kaders, “ Lords of the Fl^ills,” are a remnant of a higher 
race. Thev file the front teeth of the upper jaw as a marriage cere- 
mony, livc'bv the chase, and wield some influence over the ruder 
fores’t-folk. These hills, now very thinly peopled, abound in the 
•wcat- s'tone monuments (kistvaens and dolmens) which the primi- 
tive tribes used for their dead. .. . . . . . 

r Tks aboriginal races of mankind, e.g., the AZTECS, the 

BUSHMEN of AUSTRALIA, the HILL-TRIBES of INDIA, 
BHILS, TODAS, KOTAS, do., the TIERRA DEL FUEGIANS, 
the ESKIMO, are all described in ihi Encyclopcedia 
BriiannicaT^ 


From, the Article {16 pages) hj ED. BURNETT TYLOR, 
LL.D., B.C.L., F.E.S. 

Anthropology. — The problem of 

ascertaining how the small number of races, distinct 
enough to be called primary, can have assumed their 
different types, has been for years tbe most disj)uted field 
of anthropology, the battle-ground of the rival schools 
of monogenists and polygenists. The one has claimed all 
mankind to he descended from one original stock, and 
generally from a single pair ; the other has contended for 
the several primary races being separate species of in- 
dependent origin. It is not merely as a question of 
natural history that the matter has been argued. Biblical 
authority has been appealed to, mostly on the side of the 
monogenists, as recording the descent of mankind from a 
single pair. (See, for example, Horne’s Introdxiclion to the 
Scriptures ; the Speaker’s Commentary, Gen. i.) On the 
other hand, however, the polygenists not less confidently 
claim passages from which they infer the existence of 
non-Adamite, as well as Adamite races of man. (See, 
for example, E. S. Poole, Genesis of the Barth and Atan.) 
Nor have political considerations been •vvithout influence, 
as where, for instance, one American school of ethno- 
logists have been thought to have formed, under the bias 
of a social system recognising slavery, their opinion that 
the Negro and the white man are of different species. (See 
Morton, Crania Americana; Nott and Gliddon, Tt/pes 
of Mankind.) Of the older school of scientific mono- 
genists, Blumenbach and Prichard are eminent repre- 
sentatives, as is Quatrefages of the more modern. The 
great problem of the monogenist theory is to explain 
by what course of variation the so different races of man 
have arisen from a single stock. In ancient times little 
difficulty was felt in this, authorities such as Aristotle 
and Titruvius seeing in climate and circumstance the 
natural cause of racial differences, the Ethiopian hating 
been blackened by the tropical sun, ic. Later and closer 
observations, however, have sho'wn such influences to be, 
at any rate, far slighter in amotmt and slower in operation 
than was once supposed. M. de Quatrefages brings for- 
ward {Unite’ de VEsplce Humaine, Paris, 1861, ch. 13) his 
strongest arguments for the variability of races under 
change of climate, ikc. {action du milieu), instancing the 
asserted alteration in complexion, constitution, and char- 
acter of Negroes in America, and Englishmen in America 
and Australia. But although the reality of some such 
modification is not disputed, especially as to stature and 
constitution, its amount is not enough to upset the counter- 
proposition of the remarkable permanence of type displayed 
by races ages after tbey have been transported to climates 
extremely different from that of their former home. More- 
over, physically different races, such as the Bushmen and 
Negroids in Africa, show no signs of approximation under 
the influence of the same climate ; whUe, on the other 
hand, the coast tribes of Tierra del Fuego and forest tribes 
of tropical Brazil continue to resemble one another, in spite 
of extreme differences of climate and food, ilr Dar-win, 
than whom no naturalist could he more competent to 
appraise the variation of a species, is moderate in his esti- 
mation of the changes produced on races of man by climate 
and mode of life ■n'ithin the range of history (Descent of 
2Tan, part i. ch. 4 and 7). The slightness and slowness 
of variation in human races having become kno'wn, a great 
difficulty of the monogenist theory was seen to lie in the 
shortness of the chronology 'with which it was formerly 
associated. . ' ' 

[Every branch of the great human family has an article 
devoted to it in the Tenth Edition^ 




•/J <ldiu ±00. 
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FIRE- WORSH IPPERS. 

From the Article by A, FUHRER, Ph.D. 

Pa.rSiSy or Paesees. — The resident in Bombay who 
wanders to the Back Bay beach at sunset to inhale the 
fresh sea-breezes from Malabar Hill will there observe a 
congregation of the most interesting people of Asia. They 
are the Parsis, the followers of Zarathustra, and the 
descendants of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India 
on the conquest of their country by the Arabs, about the 
year 720 a.d. ■ 

The men are well-formed, active, handsome, and 
intelligent. They have light olive complexions, a fine 
aquiline nose, bright black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy 
arched eyebrows, thick sensual lips, and usually wear a 
light curling moustache. The women are delicate in frame, 
with small hands and feet, fair complexions, beautiful 
black eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and a luxurious 
profusion of long black hair, which they dress to perfection, 
and ornament with pearls and gems. 

The Parsis are much more noble in their treatment of 
females than any other Asiatic race j they allow them to 
appear freely in public, and leave them the entire manage- 
ment of household affairs. They are proverbial for their 
benevolence, hospitality, and sociability. They are good 
scholars, and usually learn several languages — Gujarati, 
Hindfistilni, and English. The Parsis are notoriously 
fond of good living, and do not hesitate to spend then- 
money freely for the best the market affords. They 
indulge in wines, but do not reach the vice of intoxication. 

\T/ce ZEND-A VESTA or original document of the religion 
of Zoroaster — the Parses Bible — is the subject of a special 
Article in Vol. 24 .] 


THE EARLIEST RELIGION OF MAN. 


From the Article by A, C. OUGHTER LONIE, Kiughorn, Fife, 

An i ni ism.; — So disease among the lower 

races is accounted for by possession by demons, who are often 
themselves human souls, and w-ho enter the bodies of their | 
victims, causing all kinds of illness, and especially those ] 
phenomena of convulsion and delirium in which the patient I 
seems actually animated by a spirit not his own. Other 
events and accidents of life are in the same way accounteSi 
for among savages as the acts of the demons, good or evU, 
whom they believe to pervade the universe ; and as these 
beings are, more often than not, conceived to be souls of 
deceased men, the consequent worship of divine Manes is 
the principal religion of the lower state of civilisation. 
The doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
doctrine of spirits conveying influence through material 
objects, becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 
Spiritual beings, under a thousand names, are multiplied 
upon the earth ; not only those guardian spirits and hurtful 
demons directly influencing the lives of men, but others, 
far more numerous, with varied functions to discharge in 
the economy of the external world. To the lower races all 
nature being animated nature, every brook and well, every 
rock and glade, is peopled by nature-spirits ; while Heaven 
and Earth, Sun and Moon, Bain and Wind and Thunder, are 
either themselves adored, or personifled in the character of 
mighty nature-gods, such as Zeus, Af)ollo, or Poseidon, — ■ 
spiritual beings who are, as it were, the great animating 
souls of their special phenomena. Among the lower races, 
also, there appears in a rudimentary form that antagonism 
between a good and evil deity, which forms the funda- 
mental idea of Zoroastrism and Manichseism. Lastly, the 


conception of a Supreme Deity appears at a very early sta<’e 
of civihsation, whether one of the -great nature-deities 
such as Heaven or Sun, is raised to this royal pre-eminence’ 
or whether a being of the nature of a soul of the world’ 
like the Great Spirit of the North American Indians is 
venerated as Creator and Lord of .the universe. Then ’by 
a natural evolution. Monotheism is established. 

\The astonishing similarity of savage m\-ths—so putslhg 
a problem to ethnologists— is 'treated in fidlest detail by J/r 
Andrew Lang in his Article of pages, MYTHOLOGY.] 


HINDU, NONCONFORMISTS. . 

FfooPAkicl'y bj^W^ RHYSyMyiDS'/Ph.D., LLD: 

Jains,.^A:, .' .. . ,.'|t;-'is,iou; certain that the Jain 
community ,';was' really, even Older than the time of the 
Bud^a, ^anQ,.yras reorganized by his contemporary the 
Maha Vira, .named ya^ddh'a’mSna'. And it is also clear that 
the Jain views of life were, in .the most important and.' 
essential respects, the.exact reverse- of the Buddhist views. 
The. two orders, Buddhisfcand-Jain, were not ohl}', and.from 
the first, independent, but directly opposed thg one to' tlie- 
other. In philosophy the Jains are' .1 i.- ’i'- 1 P'!- ■. h 

supporters of the old animistic N.-..: :;'- '■ 

thing, according to them, has a -■.j. .rr V.'.-'.-.-,,-,! 
visible shape — not Oply •?nen -jird : .‘ih-t j.!’ 

plants, and even p'articles of* earth, and of Winter '(when it 
is cold), an4 fire and wind. The Bqddhist thpory, as is 
well known, is put together without' the' hjq5othEs4 .of, 
“soul” at alh. The word the Jains .use for soul is 'jivaf, 
which means, life, '-aiid,. there is much analogj'-’ between 
many of the expressldns ’they use and the view' that the 
ultimate cells and atoms are'-' all, m.a more or.Jpss modified 
sense,- alive. They regard ^od-,’ find .evil,' ‘dtld. space as 
ultimate . substances which coma’.iritb'-idirect contact with 
the minute .souls in eyerything;,,‘-Aud thejr, bes't^JinoOTi 
position in regafd to’ the ■ points ;}fh'd3'f)’:'dischsscd in 
philosophy is Sj/dd-ydd^ thb,hd,octrine-|thVit. yofi-' iliay ^y 
“Yes'” at '"’the same. time'. ‘i^oj.Vto 'eVer^dliii^vV ,ToU 

can aflirm the eternity'df'-the'.’wdi-ld^!fbflfista-nce,.irofeibn'd' 
point of view, and at tHe-samedifiie.deiiy-itiifbm-hftothet ; 
or, at differmt times? ■ ’ ’ ■ ''i” .■’-^V'-^^-''-’'-W'\s,.‘y6u may' 
one day affirm it and ; ■ , - • ••••• 

[The history of English ^ioricbftfo'rmiijfns fully Ireaied- 
in the^-Aiiicles ENGLAfiDl jffDEpEHDEfffSi.'.pAPIIStS, . 
M ET HODiSM, ' and QUAKERS,- '■‘■keedaisayAfikl^gxnltiljd:^ 
OATH.] r,..- ■ ■ '-y‘i 

- * * . F-i I “ •i'l' *'•*'*♦' *' 

-- - ^ . RELIG10N-i 0F THk'l^i^^. 

. ' »• f' C - 

From the Article (13 psi^es) by ProfesSOr'Di -P. TlELEff 

---'.I; ' ’‘jfniversii-y vfBeySen. ' 

Religions.—. i The . reli^pn;.. 6L - the 

Eskimo (Esquimantslc, Ashkimeg) as their Eedskm- neigh- 
bours Call them) or Innuyt (i.'eij- Cmen," as they call them- 
selves) should be clearly distinguisbed from those of the 
other American nations,' 7. Though some of their customs 
and notions resemble those of -the latter, there are others, 
and it would seem the' .most important, which are of 
the same character as those!' prevailing among...the Ural- 
Altaians and Mongols. How, as..4ihey belong ethnically 
to the Hyperborcean or Arctic nations,- who inhabit not 
only the extreme north of America; from east to west, but 
also the islands’between the two continents and besides a 
part of the east of Siberia, and as these Hjqierborceans are 
physically akin to the Mongolian race, we mighty suppose 
that the American elements in the Eskimo religion have 


rcc cf his discoveries in the Nile Valler ore related in the Tenth Edition hy Professor Flinders Petrie. 
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. been oorroved, and that it must be considered to have 
been originally a member of the Ural-Altaic family. Their 
division of the -svorld of spirits into those of the sea, the 
fire, the mountains, and the winds, with Tomgarsuk (chief 
of spirits), the heaven-god, as the highest, and their belief 
- in the magical power of their sorcerers, the Angekoks, do 
not differ, from those which' characterize the Ural-Altaic 
religion.^. •. At any rate i'the religion of the Eskimo is the 
connecting link between the. latter and those of the 
, American aborigines. ..t 

That all the other religions of North and- South 
• America are most ' closely .allied is generally admitted, 
and is indeed ..beymnd doubt. Several myths, 
American tlio=c hf .the stin-hero, of the moon-goddess, 
reiigioak. four b'ibth'ers (the winds), are found in 

■ iheir -characteristic- American form among the 
most distant tribes of both continents. -Some religious 
customs, scarcely less characteristic,' such as the sweating 
bath, intended to cause a state-bf. ecstasy, the ball-play, a 
kind of ordeal, the sorcery* by 'means of the rattle, are all 
but generally practised. '- Fetichism and idolatry are much 
less developed among the Americans than among other 
uncivilized and semi-civilized races, but a marked tendency 
to gloomy’ rites and'hloody self-torture is common to all. 

■ \T/(e' aboriginal religions of America^ thafof the Redskins 
of Nofih America, that of the Aotecs, Toltecs, and. Nahuas, 
that of ihe inliabitants .of •tire Ajilillei and of the Muyscas in 
Sottih America, ^r’c.^ are all dealt with at length in the 
Tenth. Ediiioni\ , 

i 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

From the Article (88.pa^es) hy' REGINALD STUART 
.POOLE, LL.D., and-STANLEY LANE POOLE, B.A. 

Egypt.—,::.;/., .Sun-worship waS" the, primitive 
form of the-UgJT^lan religion, perhaps oven pre-Egyptian. 
jThe first-.de.velopment .iifas the myth of Osiris, due to the 
• importaii^ .of.Thinis/.-j^.as the rise of IMemphis put Ptah, 
an- abstract' idea, of intellectual power, even before Ea. So 
; t-he.-rlso of Thebck introduced Amen, who was identified in- 
'• .tjSb-fonn Am^mra: TOfK. Ea, and as an int^ectual principle 
'placed; before; tlfe .phyScaU solar powers. This argxunent 
derives' ’great -w'eight ,,-dr oin. -the relative position given to 
the’ tvvo ’ -grpUpS, .^lie; Eolar. Eh-inities coming first, and 
■...from; the. eircumstance'iiihat the .religious reform imder 
tTlyhasty isuppreradd; every thing but material sun- 

' ’yy.Qcship,' as'-though this'-liad' been the primiti-yfr belief of 
Egypt'- M. de 'Rouge; .in his examination of the Egyptian 
comes'.' to .a .'similar -but more definite result in 
treating of the''-mydhfologiQab elements of the important 
•■sCyeSeenth chapter. He traces the solar gods to Helio- 
and considers the -Asiris myth as probably derived 
-from Abydos, and added aka later time.' . , 

The worship of the'^gyptian deities 'u-as public and 
private — that of the temples and that of the tombs. Every 
to'wn had at least one temple dedicated to the chief dmoity 
of the place, with certain associated gods, and usually, if 
not always,' n living symbol in the form of a sacred animal 
,- supposed to be animated by the chief local di'vinity. The 
services were conducted by priests, and on occasions hy the 
king, and by' scribes, who sometimes formed a_ college and 
■ liv6d at the temples," the various duties of which required 
the services of learned men. It is probable that the common 
people had a very small share in the religious services, the 
most important of which took place in the smaller inner 
chambers, which’ • could never have _ admitted many 
worshippers. The outer courts, and stUl more the great 


inclosures containing the whole group of temple-buildings, 
must, however, have been the chief public resort for 
business and pleasure. There were no other public build- 
ings, or, apparently, market-places. Like the modern 
mosque, the temple must have been the chief centre of 
the population. 

The worship in the tombs was not local. It was always 
connected ■with Osiris or a divinity of the same group, and 
had the intention of securing benefits for the deceased in 
the future state. It took place in the chapel of each tomb 
of the wealthy ; and though properly the function of the 
family, whose members officiated, the inscriptions in'rite 
all passers-by, as they ascend or descend the Nile, over- 
looked hy the sepulchral grottoes, to say a prayer for the 
"weUare of the chief person there buried. 

The sacrifices were of animals and vegetables, -with 
libations of 'wine, and burning of incense. Human sacri- 
fice seems to have been practised in early periods. The 
monuments do not mention it, but Manetho speaks of its 
having been abolished, at least at one place, hy Amosis, 
no doubt the first king of Dynasty XVIII. The reference 
is probably to some barbarous usage during the great "nur 
■with the Shepherds 

[For particulars as to ihe elaboraie funeral rites of 
Ancient Egypt, sec Articles EMBALMING, MUMMY, 
FUNERAL RITES.] 

MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. 

From the Article (B pages) by Prof, A, MULLER, 

Sunnites or Shf’ites, — Moham- 

medans fall into the two great divisions of Sunnites and 
Shf'ites (Shi'a), separated hy such bitter hatred as belongs 
to two hostile religions, or such as some Catholic popula- 
tions feel towards a Protestant. The Sunnites, who accept 
the orthodox tradition (S^mna) as "well as the Koran as 
a source of theologico-juristic doctrines, predominate in 
Arabia, the Turkish empire, the north of Africa, Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan, and the ilohammcdan parts of India 
and the east of Asia ; the Shf'ites, ■u’hose origin has been 
explained in MouAiijiEDAMSM (vol. xvi. pp. 564, 568, 
592), have their main seat in Persia, where their confession 
is the state religion, but are also scattered over the whole 
sphere of Islam, especially in India and the regions 
bordering on Persia, except among the nomad Tartars, 
who are all nominally Sunnite. Even in Turkey there 
are many native Shf'ites, generally men of the upper 
classes, and often men in high office. The Shf'ites are 
less numerous and less important than the Sunnites, hut 
on the whole may amount to 20 millions 

[The history of the Moslem religion is exhaustively given 
in the Article of 60 pages, entitled MOHAMMEDANISM, 
contribuied by the famous scholar Professor THEODOR 
NOLDEKE.] 

THE COSMIC EGG AND CREATIVE MYTHS. 

From the Article (2 pages) hy Rev, T, KELLY CHEYNE, 
B.D., of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Cosmogony. — The peculiar expression, 

“the "wind of Elohim was hovering,” suggests different 
comparisons ; thus, on a far lower stage of religious pro- 
gress, the Polynesians often describe the beaven-and-air- 
god Tangaloa as a bird hovering over the waters ("Wartz, 
■vi. 241). In the earliest form of the narrative in Gen. i. 
it may have been “ the bird of Elohim ” ; “ •wind ” seems 
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to be an interpretation. Another peculiar form of expres-' 
sion is the creation of the light before the sun (v. 3), which 
may be supposed to be paralleled by similar expressions 
elsewhere. The Egyptian god Thoth, the demiurge, is 
said to have “ given the world light when all was darkness, 
and there was no sun ” ; and the Orphic light-god Phanes 
is anterior to the sun 

The Egyptians have left us no ancient cosmogonical 
system, though speculation was early rife among them. 
They appear to have had three great creative deities. 
Ptah, “ the opener ” (of the world egg ?), was probably the 
god of the cosmic fire, who prepared matter for Amen-Ea 
to organize. But it was to Ea that the honour of creation 
was chiefly ascribed (see the unsurpassable hymn in Records 
of the Past, ii. 129—136) — to Ea, i.e., the sun-god, as the 
people supposed, or the anima mundi, as the priests. . . . 

We hasten on to the Aryan nations of the East. The 
Iranian parallels to the early chapters of Genesis have been 
greatly exaggerated. The only reaUy valuable ones are 
those contained in the Avesta, which, though the date of 
its final redaction is uncertain, is probably in the main 
earlier than the return of the Jews from Babylon. The 
cosmogonical parallels are (1) the ascription of creation to 
the will of a supernatural deity, and (2) the ideal perfection 
attributed to the newly created world. Yet even here some 
deduction is necessary. For apparently the world is pro- 
duced out of pre-existent matter, according to Genesis 
(see above) ; out of nothing according to the Avesta. 
And though Ahura-mazda (Ormuzd) is generally described 
in the Avesta as the sole creator, there is an ancient 
passage (Yasna, ch. xxx.) in which a good and an evil 
spirit are spoken of as joint-creators. Still, in the period 
of Darius and Xerxes (to which the first Hebrew cosmogony 
in its final form probably belongs) we have the best possible 
evidence for the sole creatorship of Ahura-mazda, for the 
great cuneiform inscription at Nakshi-i-Rustam describes 
him as “the great God of gods, who made heaven and 
earth, and made men,” and similar language occurs in the 
royal inscriptions at Elvend, Van, and Persepolis. . . . 

[The theories of creation adopted by the races of the world 
are detailed in the above Article and uftder separate titles, 

e.g., BABYLONIA, POLYNESIA, CHINA, INDIA, &^c,] ■ 


OUR HEATHEN ANCESTORS. 


From the Article (2 ps^ss) hj JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Glasgoiv. 

Dl*UiGliSIT1« According to Stukeley, Stone- 

henge was the cathedral of the archdruid of all Britain, 
and Avebury with its avenues had been originally con- 
structed in the form of a circle with a serpent attached to 
it, — the circle being regarded as the symbol of the SuprCnie 
Being, and the serpent of the divine Son. Dolmens or 
cromlechs were transformed into altars, and even the 
menhir or stone pillar, and the rocking-stone, were pressed 
into the service of the druidical priesthood. In the neigh' 
bourhood of the circles, as well as on the tops of moun- 
tains, may be seen cairns surmounted each by a flat stone, 
on which Druid fires were lighted. Over their country- 
men the authority of the Druids was almost unbounded, 
continuing to assert itself long after the order had passed 
away. With Druidism every unexplained custom and 
almost every relic of Celtic antiquity were held to be con- 
nected,- and the superstitions that still linger in the ancient 
homes of the Celtic race were set down as derived from 
the same source. Its decadence is attributed by these 
■writers to the- hostility of the Romans. Ardent lovers of 
their country as well as of liberty, the Druids, it is asserted, 


were the uncompromising foes of Roman rule in the west. •’ 
Hence sprang the orders issued for their suppression bv ' 
.Claudius, to which reference is made both by Pliny and 
Suetonius. In the end, Eonie- proved too strong for 
Druidism, and the political power „of its prie.'Jthood was 
soon broken, especially in Gaul and South Britain. Some, : 
among whom Herbert is prominent, maintain' that, after 
the destruction of pagan Druidism a's a systeih, the order 
■was revived as a corrupt form -of (Christianity,' in which 
the truths of the latter were, ■Mr^ely'-mixed up ■nd^ the 
rites of Mithras, the sun-god df the. Pfrsians. This hypo- ' 
thesis, to which its supporters have’-given the name of 
neo-Druidism, has already be&'ndticed ' hi- the. article 

Celtic Literatuee (vol. V:'p'.;3 18 ). 'di. . .- 

[The legend of .the mistletoe, in Northern Atythology is 
related in the article /ESIBi] . .'i • ■ . . . 


SAVAGE OBJECTS OF V/ORSHIP, 


From Article (7-pa^e) hy WALTER HEPWORTH. 

Fetichism. '.■ . , i'"-. . Religions have not, as yet, 
been scientifically classified in anythmglike a' final manner. 
Even the mos.t rigorous of minds would hardly a.s-^rt that 
the time has jyet arrived for such.a,'- classificatipnrrdl3ut'it 
is possible, even now, to collect' roughlj' those'’heliefs 
which, whether still existing among '.savages aud'''tinedu- 
cated people of all classes dr traceable only .among the 
records of the past, bear a general resemblance to each 
other, and to give a general name marking that’ resem- 
blance. Subh a": name we have in f fetitjMsm.”' The word 
feitigo, corresponding ■.'to _dur “fetich,” seems to Imve been 
first applied by Portugese’ ’.traders on the west - coast of 
Africa to savage Objects of .wCr&’ip, 'which were noticed from 
their resghib}|nce to the' talisman's. and charms commbn in., 
Europe, afi'd popular ■roth sailors ari(i''.tmvellers above all 
men. -■ ■ ' 

■ In Purchas’s A7gm)idge .(16li5Tis-'a.-phaptfet'ransIatea, 
from a Dutch author 'relating .JoVthe ’i.hStor^-.Shd .bites of 
the negroes' of Guinea,’ in whfch''/ 4 tfssos i.pi)Nfe(issixos, or 
priests, are ' frequently mentione'd(-r.)‘ -When (the klbgiwill; 
sacrifice to ^fMiso, he . ■' “ ■ ■‘'■"'"■'-’’•■"s^'-d/td, enquuh.f 

of a tree ■whereto he.’ . ■ , (■jihat. he'■■■WllI■ 

demand;” 'C . .•.■• '>.'Ehf('ivdrS 'i fetich '.was, . 

however, first used in a genefal’-.sc'n'se 'hy tho^ughtful 
scholar'; of the' 18th cenfu.ryjpthe-;presi'deht.)^.CkarJes ';fe,,' 
Brosses) ibho, in his 'work 'pu'\Gfdi€.'dh.\pieiuf^F:Mi^^^ 
strung' a -jpiinber of facts r'elatihg'hq' SaV;agee''bn''a 
tracing fetichistn in Egyptian ;.v-i-'cla'i'’’rc^rv 7 rt]uolo.gyihiill 
in modern ' life.’ '■ Comte', the ' j’i;; -. (gav.e, 

great currency to the terrh b'y-tunplsying'it to chara'ctenze 
what he regarded as a great' and ne'cessaiy' stagetih^^Vlfe 
theological development, of .humanity, — a state '‘plua.hp 
moins- prononce, rhais hfdinaiihment trbs durable, d^-piir 
fetichismj constamment 'chafactmjse par .lessor fibre' et 
direct de tendance 'primitive, h 'concevoir tons les corps 
exterieurs quelcon'ques, - naturbls,' on artificiels, comme 
anime's d’une vie essentiCllCnieht analogue k la notre, avec 

des -simples differences mutuelles d’intensitd.” . . 

[The extraordinary ' sasjdge 'belief of LYCANTHROPY 
is the subject of an Article wider that title in Vol. 15 .] 


THE "HEBREW INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


From Article (8 pages) by ISRAEL DAVIS, Barrister-at-Law. 

Jews The Jews were readmitted into 

England by Cromwell on the application of Manasseh ben 
Israel ; and the Spanish and Portuguese Jews from Amster- 


Deism, Theosophy, Kabbalah, Rationalism, Agnosticmm, and Idolatry are discussed in the Tenth Edition. 



For examples of articles on Philosophy, see pp. 175-179 of this pamphlet. 
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dam took a lease of ground for a bur 3 ring-place at Stepnev 
in February 1C57. The first recorded interment uras in 
1653. The city of London, which was afterwards to aid 
so powerfully in the emancipation of the Jews, petitioned 
the council in the first j'ears of the restoration to remove 
the_ competing .Je\vish merchants, but, this and other 
petitions being unsuccessful, a synagogue was built and 
the copyhold of the cemetery was acquired, although up 
to fifty years ago doubt was sometimes expressed whether 
Israelites, even if bom in the country, could hold land in 
England. The right of Jewish charities to hold land was 
clearly established by an Act passed in 1846. The Jews 
were too few in number to visited with special dis- 
abilities, but suffered’ from the general operation of the 
Tests Acts, which excluded them from political, civil, and 
municipal offices, from- the bar, etc., and could be invoked 
to prevent them from voting at parliamentary elections. 
Jacob Abendana and David Kioto are rabbinical ■rvriters 
who flourished in England in the 17th and early in the 
18th centuries. In 1725-Sannento, a mathematician, -was 
(like Gompertz and others after him) made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Emanuel ilendes da Costa was secre- 
tary and librarian of the 'society a Tew years later (died 
1 769). Sir- Solomon iledina^ financed the commissariat 
in. "the duke of Marlborough’s campaigns. But the 
Sephardic iminigration is b«t known by the converts to 
Christianity whom it supplied, as Isaac Disraeli, and his 
son Loiti.-Beaconsfield (who was baptized at the age of 
twelve), David Ricardo, (he Lopes family, and others. 
Con version’ toC'hristiarihy w/is encouraged by a statute of 
, Anne (repealed in 1840),. -rtThich .compelled Jesvish parents 
to make an allowance tp 'tJxeir children who embraced the 
, dominant faith. German Jews began to immigrate in 
’ large numbers after f he .accession of . the hbu.se of Hanover. 
English statesmen ;soon perceived what Important contri- 
butions the 'business ability of the,. Jews was capable of 

■ rendering to; Tbe : ycalth of the .country in -which they 
'■settled, but the enlightened appreciation of the governing 
class -was long in rhaking its way. among the electors. In 

:1753'Mr Pelham pa.ssed his Jewi.sh Naturalization Act, 

' .'which -was -repealed "the next 'j’ear owing to popular clamour, 

■ “No more .Tews,' ..no wooden shoes,” becimiing as infiu- 
ential.’a refrain' as LiUiburlcrb.-. 

; '.. \The recrtidescerice of Anti-Semitism is ably, traced in an 
Article under t/iat title~6y.idC!EN WOLF in Vol. 25 .] 

. ^ . THE jjlsfORY. OF; RELIGION. 

.Frhjh the ArtkU '{13, pages) ly Prof.'. L P. 'TIELE, Univer- 

y ' sity 0 / Leyden.’ - 

■’ ■•■7'Reljg'ionS.'— r;.-. . .-The comparative historical 
• study of religions is one. of the means indispensable to 
'•the solution of the difficult problem What is religion ?-y 
the ether being a ps 3 ’’chorogical 'study of man. . It is one 
of the pillars on which .not a merely speculative and 
fantastic, a'nd therefore .‘ivorthress, but a sound scientific 
philosophy of religion should rest. ' Still, like every de- 
partment of study, it has its aim, in itself. This aim is 
not to satisfy a vain curiosity,- but to understand 'and 
explain one of the mightiest motors in the histoiy- of 
mankind, which formed as well as tore asunder nations,- 
united as well as divided empires, which sanctioned the 
most atrocious and barbarous deeds, the most cruel and 


j libidinous customs, and inspired the most admirable acts 
! of heroism, self-renunciation, and devotion, which oc- 
I casioned the most sanguinary wars, rebellions, and per- 
j secutions, as well as brought about the freedom, happiness, 
and peace of nations — at one time a partisan of tj’rannj’, 

I at another breaking its chains, no-w calling into e.xistence 
i and fostering a new and brilliant civilization, then the 
j deadly foe to progress, science, and art. 

Religions, like li-ving organisms, have a hictor}', and 
therefore this is to be studied first, so far as it can be 
known, — how thej' rise and spread, grow and fade away ; 
how far thej' are the creations of individual genius, and 
how far of the genius of nations and communities ; by what 
laws, if it is possible to discover them, their development is 
ruled ; what are their relations to philosophj-, science, and 
art, to the state, to societj*, and above all to ethics ; what 
is their mutual historical relation, that is, if one of them 
sprang from another, or if a whole group are to be derived 
from a common parent, or if they only borrowed from one 
another and were subject to one another’s influence ; lastly, 
what place is to be assigned to each of those groups or 

single religions in the universal history of religion 

[TAe histories of the World’s Religions are all traced, 
each under its own heading, in the Tenth Edition of En- 
cyclopedia Brilannica.) 

THE CREED OF MILLIONS. 


From the Articles (16 pages) hj T, W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

Buddhism. — Since the article on Buddhism 
in the ninth edition of this work was written nearly 
the -whole of the works composed in the earliest period 
of Buddhism have been edited in the original Pali, 
chiefly through the Pali Text Society. A few works 
of the second period have been edited in the original 
Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of later 
Buddhi.sm have appeared in the various languages of 
Eastern Asia. To appreciate the additions thus made to 
our knowledge it is necessary to remember that the 
Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly educated man (according 
to the education current at the time) speaking constantl}' 
to men of similar education, he followed the literary habit 
of his day by embodying his doctrines in set phrases 
(siitras), on which he enlarged, on different occasions, in 
different ways. Writing was then -widely known. But 
the lack of suitable writing materials made any lengtbjr 
books impossible. Such shtras were therefore the recog- 
nized form of preserving and communicating ojiinion. 
They were catch-words, as it were, viemoria technica, 
which could be easily remembered, and would recall the 
fuller expositions that had been based upon them. In the 
Buddha’s time the Brahmins had their sfltras in Sanskrit, 
already a dead language. He purposely put his into the 
ordinary conversational idiom of the daj', that is to saj’, 
into Pali. When the Buddha died these sajungs were 
collected together by his disciples into what they call the 
Four Kikaj-as, or “ collections.” 

[DEAN FARRAR writes the Article JESUS CHRIST ; the- 
BISHOP of RIPON writes that on the CHRIST I A N CHURCH i 
and Cardinals VAUGHAN and GIBBONS write of the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.] 


Remember that these extracts represent a mere portion of the space allotted to the subject of religion, 
in the Tenth Editicm of the Encijdopwdia Britannka is related the history of every race-development, 
is ^ced the origin of every belief, is narrated the biography of Mahomet, of Buddha, of Confucius, 
of the prophets and founders of every creed and sect and of every significant religious movement. 


rpHE subjects of Ethno- 
logy and Religion are 
so vast that no account of 
their survey in the Ency- 
dopcedia Britannica, Avhich 
comprehends every aspect 
of them, has been possible 
in the preceding pages of 
Extracts. Let us take a 
matter about "which you 
seek information, and so 
test the range of the vol- 
umes. You "want to knoAv 
about the practice of Can- 
nibalism. You have heard 
of the custom in connexion 
■with Pol5mesians, the Abo- 
rigines of Australia, the 
North American Indians, 
the Tierra del Fuegians. 
The Aztecs, too, the 
autochthonous inhabitants 
of Mexico, worshipped their 
war-god Huitzilopochtli by 
human sacrifice, and the 
limbs of the victims were 
eaten in the feasts which 
formed part of the festivals. 
And Cannibalism is often 
but a feature of savage wor- 
ship, of Fetichism, Anim- 
ism, Totemism, Taboo ; it 
is, in fact, religious in its 
significance. All informa- 
tion concerning this and 
kindred subjects of savage 
worship can be found in the 
Tenth Edition. 
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The Article THEISM embraces a 
survey of primeval Religious Ideas, 
with notices of Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Trinitarianism, Unitarian- 
ism. Deism, Mysticism, Agnosti- 
cism ; and the story of the World’s 
Belief in a God is told in such 
Articles as DEISM, THEOSOPHY, 
KABBALAH, RATIONALISM,' 
IDOLATRY, IMAGE WORSHIP. ■ 

The Article 

CANNIBALISM : 

is by E. B. TYEOR, LL.D., F.R.S. -i 
The Article i 

POLYNESIA ' ■ 

is by Rev! A J, WHITiAIEE. 

FETICHISM 

is by WALTER HEPWORTH, 

AUSTRALIA 

is by R. ACTON. ' " 

MEXICO (Aztecs) ■ 

is by E. B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.S., 
and PnoF. A. H. KEANE.' 


TABOO ' ./V ’ 

is by J. G. FRAZER, M.A.V who also ’ 
contributes the interesting Article 

TOTEMISM. 

ANIMISM 

is by A. C. OUGHTER LONIE. 


the Tenth Edition con- ’ 
tains many articles, 
which' tell of all that ex- 
ploration and research have 
discovered about Man- 
Eating among Races of 
Man. Now take the races 


themselves. , ; You want to 
learn partictilars of ethno- 
logical puzzlek The E?icy- 
dbpcedia. Britannica tells 
you all about 


MAN ,IN AFRICA 
^ -''''MAN IN- ALGERIA-' 
.^AN IN APilERI^Mv.' 
'MAN IN ARABjA ' 


, ..^MANjN ASIA; • , 

- 'MAjilN' AUSTRALIA • 

under- *£he - head of each 
countryi'-V'.'-VRut,. ■ among • 
..others, dt .also' 'has ■ Articles 


AMERIcXnTndiANS^;...- 
’ . ANDAMAlC;iSMpER^;;.,;^;;'^^ 

Thh;'AlRyS ;6f JAPAN,/ ' 
HOXTENTO'rS,;,C{)PTS,’ ' 

COSsAiks, ^ 

ESKIMOS, FIJIANS, kAdBlk' 


The'f'.Oods of all Nations 
are described in the Tenth 
Edition, e.g. : ' V ' 


TIERRA DEL- FUEGO 

is by Pkof. A. H. KEANE, and 

LYCANTHROPY- 

by J. F. MCLENNAN, LL.B. ' , 


Apollo, Athena, Juno, 
Jupiter, Mars, Bel, 
Astarte, Ammon, 
Anubis, Isis, Osiris^ 
Baal, Ra, Moloch. 
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323c; and the Percies 18 
S23b; pilgrimage 8 320b; 
reign 8 320b; deposition 
of Elchard II 8 319d. 

" Henry IV ’’ 21 7Clc. 

Henry V : king of England 
11 CGOb; Aglncourt 1 
282b: Commons’ petitions 
18 305d; continental 

possessions 8 320c ; effigy 
21 559b; French wars 9 
S49b: gunpowder exports 
11 318b: takes Harfleur 11 
479a; helmet 11 C37c: 

marriage 8 320d; letter on 
navy 17 2S0b: and Old- 
castle 17 753d: priories 
suppressed 8 32 Id. 

"Henry V" 21 7Clc. 

Henry VI: king of England 
11 OOOd; 7 CS4d: authori- 
ties on 11 C62a: com- 
promise with Duke of York 
24 752c : crowned In Paris 
18.290c: death 8 323, a; 
deposition 8 327d: fran- 
chise 8 323d; 18 306c ; 
founds Eton Collegd 8 
632b; 8 324b; succeeds to 
French crown 8 320d: hel- 

, met 11 C37c: Imbecility 8 
327b : founds King’s Coll. 

■ • Camb. 4 730d ; 8 324b ; 

marriage 8 321b; IB 53Cb; 

20 791c; privy council 1G 
472a: restoration 8 323a; 
Warwick’s Influence 2 4 
331. 

" Henry VI" 8 4Wd; 1 5 557d. 

Henry VII : king ol England 
11 6C-2a; 9 554a; Bacon’s 

history 3 210b: employs 
the Cabots 4 C22b; Chapel 
Eoyat, Savoy 1 4 838b ; 
character 8 331b; eCBgy 

21 SCOa; marriage 8 328d: 
monument 14 83Sa; founds 
Portsmouth dockyard 7 
•3t3a'. . rebellions against 

8 32Sd; star-chamber 2 2 
456d ; • title • to throne 1 4 
257c; 8 323c; tomb 2 43fic; 
treason statute 8 329d : 
treaty with Denmark (1459) 
11 451c ; 7 E.~c; founds 

Woolwich dockyard 7 
311b. 

— f chapel of 4 220d: 8 330d; 
(111) IG 77b; 4 473c. 

— VIII: king of England 11 
CG2c; admiralty admlnls- 

• tratlon 26 C3b: authori- 
ties on 11'GfiCa; base coin 

' ol 9 17Sc: Becket’s shrine 
1 32d; and translation of 
Bible 8 3SSi3; founds see 
ol Bristol 2B 3S7d: and 
Catherine ol Aragon 6 
236c: censor.^hlp of press 
3 659b; character 11 C6)d; 
Clement VII and divorce 
B 822c: constitutional im- 
portance of reign 8 337a; 
convocation under 6 327b: 
Cranmer and divorce 6 
54?c: Cromwell’s policy 6 
Cfifia; Defender of Faith 7 
25d ; despotic rule 8 331b ; 
dockyards established by 
7 310b; educational 

VA 


foundations 8 336a; B 

29a-, converts Ely church 
Into Cathedral 8 I55c; and 
the Empire 8 33'2d; 9 

foreign policy 8 
-breeding laws 
Iconoclasm of 17 
■ In time of 13 
s controversy 
with 8 374b; IB 77d: 
marriages 8 331b; treat- 
ment of More IG 817h: 
oak preservation 17 C90d; 
parliament under 1 8 307h ; 
Pole’s opposition to 19 
331a: the Eelormatlon 20 
32Sb; 8 332e; and religious 
foundations 8 33Ga; blx 
Articles 2 Cola; Star 
Chamber 2 2 437a: theo- 
logical writings 8 331a; 
treason laws of 2 3 527a; 
will 8 337c: Wolsey’s fall 
2 4 C35d. 

" Henry VIII ” : chronicle 7 
430d. 

"Henry 'VIII’’: opera 3 2 
377b. 

"Henry VIII, Life and Ealgne 
of King” 11 723a. 

Henry I: king of France 11 
CC9d: 9 537a; wars with 
William 1 24 575b. 

— II: king of France II 

eroa; 9 53Sc; 18 744a 

authorities on 11 C7’Jd 
funeral urn of 21 5G3b . 
sends envoy to Trent 23 
SlCd; war with England 8 
340c. 

— Ill: king ol France 11 

C70d: 9 5C2b; 11 2C7b 

duelling under 7 512c 
league against 18 745c 
Paris besieged by 1 8 291a 
candidate lor Polish 
throne 19 292a; at Venice 
24 uob. 

— IV : king ol France (III cl 
Navarre) 11 C71a; B 3SGa; 
17 250a; duelling under 7 
512c : Edict ol NantO'5 12 
338d; 17 173d: Elizabeth’s 
dealings with 8 342a; 
foreign policy 9 S05d ; 
Guise submits lo 11 2C7b: 
relations with papacy B 
822c : 19 503d: pedigree 9 
5C2d; statue at Pau IS 
4I4c. 

— V ; titular king of France ; 
see Chambord, Count of. 

— I: German king 11 CGGb; 

10 452b; 2 1 332a. 

— I : king of Hay tl : see Chrls- 
tophe. 

— I : king ol Navarre 11 e72c. 

— II: king of Navarre 11 
C72d; 9 C90b: 17 250a. 

— Ill; king of Navarre- see 
Henry IV, king of Fr.ince. 

— I: king of Portugal 11 

Grid; 19 51Gd. 

— , prince, ot Battenberg 29 
253c; 29 20c; death of 3 3 
C93a. 

— of Bavaria (the Wrangler) 
10 455a. 

— of Carlnthla II CC9b. 

— of Castile: senator of 

Home 2 0 797d. 

— , count of Champagne B 
3SCa. 

— the Deacon (Henry of 

Cluny, Henry of Lausanne, 
Henry of Toulouse) 11 
cr4a; 7 333b; 14 23Sa; 24 
323c. 

— , bishop of Exeter G 328d. 

— the Fowler; see Henry I, 
German king. 

— , count of Gelder 11 243c. 

— , prince of Germany 2 8 
71Cb. 

— of Ghent 11 e74c: 2 1 430a. 

— . of Glselbert, dnke of 

Lorraine 18 fiCa. 

— , duke ol Guise: see, Guise, 
Henry. Duke of. 

— of Huntingdon 11 C74d; 8 
2C5d; 8 409a: on cession 

01 Lothian 2 1 479c ; part 
author of ’’ Speculum ’’ 

2 0 .342d. 

— the Illustrious- see Henry, 
margrave of Meissen. 

— Julius: duke ol Eruns- 
wlck-Lunebnrg 7 440b. 

— , earl ot Lancaster; see 
Lancaster, Henry, Earl of. 

— , Ist Duke ol Lancaster: see 
Lancaster. 1st Duke ol. 

— of Lausanne 2 C7rb. 

— ol Llegnltz 10 491d. 

— the Lion: see Henry, Duke 
ol Saxony and Bavaria. 

— the Lion, Order of 31 341a. 

— of Luxembourg; see Henry 
VII. Holy Eoman Em- 
peror. 


HENRY 


Henry, count ol Malta IS 342c. 
— , duke of Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin 29 306d. 

— . margrave ol Meissen (the 
Illustrious) 7 4C9c; 21 

3o3b : war with Duchess ol 
Brabant 2 3 332a. 

— the Jllnstrel; seo Blind 
Harry. 

— , count of Nassau (the Elch) 

1 7 2'39a. 

— of Orange 4 241c. 

— ol Orleans, Prince 28 
C29c: 3 3 323a. 

— the Pious; seo Henry, 
Duke ol Saxony. 

— . prince of Poland 19 2S7c. 

— , prince ol Portug<al (the 
Navigator) 11 C72d: 13 

714d: 19 544d; e.xplora- 

tlons ol 10 179d; SOOth 
.anniversary 2 6 592c ; In- 
troduces plane charts IB 
518c. 

— the Proud ; see Henry, 
Duke ol Saxony and Ba- 
varia. 

— Easpe 9 732c; 10 491d. 

— the Eich : see Henry, 
Count ot Nassau. 

— , duke of Saxony (the 
Pious) 16 G3Sa; 2 1 333d. 

— , duke ol Saxony and 
Bavaria (the Lion) 11 C73o; 
10 490a; 2 1 352c: wars 
with Albert the Bear 1 
451b; Demmln captured 
by 7 59b; Henry VI sub- 
dues 11 C69b; and Knights 
Templars 2 3 ICOb; Lauen- 
hurg conquered by 14 
317c; marriage 8 3USd. 

— , duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria (the Proud) 21 
3S2b; 10 4S3C; 17 GC3e. 

— - of Toulouse : see Henry 
the Deacon. 

— of Traslamara.- see Henry 
II, king of Castile. 

— , bishop ol Upsala 9 218o. 

— Ill, count ol Vaudfimont 
17 171n. 

— , volgt of Welda 2 0 494a. 

— , bishop ol Winchester 22 
533e; at Glastonbury 10 
674d; founds St Cross hos- 
pital 24 59Cd. 

— the Wrangler: see Henry 
ol Bavaria. 

— Wryneck ; see Lancaster, 
1st Duke of. 

Henry: anarchist 3 1 472d. 

— , Colonel 2 8 490d; suicide 
of 2 6 481a; 2 8 491a. 

— , David 18 537c. 

— , George 3 2 437b. 

— , G. E. 26 4C9a. 

— , John 11 C76c. 

— . Joseph 11 C75b: 3 3 229c ; 
chronograph 2 7 C4a; pit- 
gauge 3 0 701d. 

— , J. L. 3 2 437b. 

— , M. 11 07Cb. 

— , Patrick 11 C7Gc; 1 721c: 
IB lB3a; orations of 23 
753c. 

— , Paul 23 14Sa; 23 153a. 

— . Philip 11 G7Cb. 

— , Prosper 23 143a; 23 lS3a. 
— , E. 11 C77a. 

— , S. 9 854c. 

— , W. 11 C77c. 

Henry river 3 3 822d. 

— , town. Col., U.S. 34 109 G8. 
— , town. 111., U.S. 3 4 93 G3. 
— , town, Kan., U.S. 3 4 105 B2. 
— , town, La.. U.S. 3 4 87 E7. 

— , town. Mo., U.S. 34 103 EG. 
— , town, N.C., U.S. 3 4 78 G3. 
— , town. Neb., U.S. 3 4 102 B2. 
— , town, S. Dak., U.S. 3 4 100 

G2. 

— , town, Tenn., U.S. 34 83 
E2. 

— , to'vn, Va., U.S. 3 4 7C J7. 

— , town, W. Va.. U.S. 3 4 77 
D4. 

Henry; unit of electricity 28 
24c. 

"Henry”: horse 2 9 332c; 12 
203b. 

Henry, Cape, Japan 3 4 4C Q2. 
— , Cape, Quebec 34 G2 G2. 

— . Cape, Va., U.S. 3 4 7G M7: 
3 4 7G M2. 

— Clay Factory 34 75 Nl. 

— County, Ala., U.S. 34 84 
G8. 

— Countv. Ga., 'U.S. 34 SO 
CS; 10 430a. 

— County, la., U.S. 34 101 
K5. 

— County, 111.. U.S. 3 4 93 E3. 

— County, Ind., U.S. 3 4 92 
F5. 

— County, Ky., U.S. 34 82 
F4. 

— County, Mo., U.S. 3 4 101 
E8. 

I — County, 0., U.S. 3 4 90 B2. 


SAKS 

SaksUd 34 25 G3. 
SakskjSblng (Sakskobing, Sax- 
kjoblng) 3 4 25 K7. 

Saktas 4 20Sb; 21 233c. 
Saktasar: see Sakhtes-ar. 
Saktl : In Brahmanism 4 20Sa : 
2 1 283o. 

Saktl: state 3 G71o; 5 343b. 
-r, to-wn 34 41 J8. 

" Sfikuntald ” : drama by 
KdlidSsa 7 397a: 13 829a; 
21 2S5d; translations 13 
740b; 3 0 812a. 

“ SdkuntalS ” : by Iswar Chan- 
dra 2 9 607c. 

" Sdkuntald ” : overture by 
Goldmark 29 22a. 

" Sakuntalii , Natak ■■ 11 849o. 
Sakura 2 3 433o. 

Sakurada Gate 3 3 3o9b. 
Sakura-jima 32 379d; 29 

672d. 

Sakurpada 3 4 42 B 12 . 

Sakuru 4 5Gb. 

Sakushu : see Minasaka. 

Saky: see Sakl: town, Eussia. 
Sakya: monastery, Tibet PI 
IV 23 337; 23 340o; 23 
346a. 

Sakya: water-wheel 2 9 592b. 
Sakya Idmas 14 229c; 23 

346a. 

Sakya Muni: see Buddha. 
Sakya Pandita 2 3 346a. 

Sakya Slnha: see Buddha. 
Sdkya-gdngma 2 3 340c. 
Sakya-Jong-cbu 23 340b. 
Sakya-pa lamas: see Sakya 
lamas. 

Sakyas : clan 4 424d ; 1 2 789a ; 

2 6 433a. 

Sakyet-el-Abid : see Saklet-el- 
Abd. 

SSkyla 3 4 34 Dl. 

Sal: river, India 10 714b. 

— . river, Eussia 3 4 33 H6, 
Sal (Shorea robusta) : tree 2 
693d; 9 405a; 11 833a; 15 
476b; 17 341a; 18 71d; 26 
82a; plantations of 2 0 
108c ; silkworms on 12 
752a. 

— Acetosella: see Potassium 
blnoxalate. 

Sal, Hill of 16 S5Go. 

Sal de Inghllterra 6 7G7d. 

Sal Island and Lighthouse 34 
S3 Cl; 5 52b. 

Sal mirablle Glauberl: see 
Glauber’s Salt. 

Sal, Point, Cal., U.S. 34 115 
E8. 

— , Point, Honduras 34 120 
H4. 

Sal Eel 34 53 C2. 

Sal tartarl 1 9 5S9b. 

— de Tomavela 7 G40d. 

Sala, C. K. 3 2 3S0a. 

— , G. A. H. 3 2 379d; 28 

260a; as leader writer 31 
177a; founder of "Temple 
Bar” 3 2 85d. 

Sala; river 15 G37a. 

— , town, Morocco : see Shelia. 
— , town, Sweden 3 2 379d; 

34 26 K7; 16 395d, 

— , town, Turkey In Asia 34 
38 G6. 

Sala del Cambio, Perugia 9 
773d. 

Sala Conslllna 3 4 32 T14. 

Sala ITormanna 18 169d. 
Salaam: river: see Bahr 
Salaam. 

— , town : see Dar-es-Salaam. 
Salaba 3 306d. 

S&ldbat Jang: ruler of Hy- 
derabad 1 O 69d ; 12 428d. 

— Kh5n: ruler of Junagarh 
13 773d. 

Salabre 3 4 120 Oil. 

SalOchan 3 4 14 FG. 

Salacla : see Alcacer-do-Sal. 
Salad 1 294d. 

Salada, Laguna: see Laguna 
Salada. 

Saladas 34 124 F9. 

Salade; armour 2 55Gd; 11 
637d; 25 G69b. 

Saladero 19 762d. 

Saladlllo ; town, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 3 4 124 Ell. 

— , town, Cordoba, Argentina 
34 124 ElO. 

— , town, Mendoza, Argentina 

3 4 124 DIO. 

— , Eio: see Elo Saladlllo. 
Saladin 7 753a; 2 2G0a; 2 

723d; 16 SS8c; Jerusalem 
conquered by 6 628a; 

Joppa taken bj' 13 74Gc; 
Knights Templars defeat 
23 IGla ; Elchard I's 
truce with 2 0 S40c. 

Saladin tithe 11 058a: 21 

484b; 23 88b. 

Salado: river, Arlz., TJ.S. ; see 
Salt Elver, 

— , town. Ark,, II, S. 34 86 
J3. 
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Salado : town, Chile 3 4 124 G9. 

— (El Salado) : town, Mexico 
3 4 119 J5. 

Salado: town, N, Mas,. US 
34 no L4. 

— , town, Oreg., U., 

B2. 

— , town, Sahara 34 55 "LG. 

— , river, Spain: battle of 
319d; 2 2 323a: 23 65c. 

— , town, Tex., U.S. 3 4 88 K7. 

— . Bahia del: see Bahia del 
Salado. 

— Creek 3 4 86 J3. 

— , Laguna: see Laguna 
lado. 

— , Eio : see Elo Salado. 

Salado-Asunga 3 4 55 L7. 

Salaga 3 4 54 F8. 

S&lagird 2 719b. 

Salagnac: see Sallgnac. 

Salagor 5 344d. 

Salagora 3 4 35 D9. 

Salagraml 3 4 41 J6. 

Salah al-din ; see Saladin. 

Salah Bey 18 642d. 

Salah ed-Deen ; see Saladin. 

Salah el-Kesadl 1 5 311b. 

Salah Oin: see In Salah. 

Salaha 10 755d. 

Salaherry de Valleyfleld: e( 
Valleyfield. 

Salahlyeh ; see Sallhleh. 

Salaieh, Es 3 4 55 P7. 

Salalno : Italian painter 
437d. 

Salairsk (Salalr) : mountain 
range 2 3 433b: 25 337d; 

2 5 33Sb. 

— , town 2 3 439b. 

Salak 3 4 79 D3. 

Salaka (Merza Salak) : town 

3 4 S3 Q5. 

Salaka: loin cloth IS 172o. 

Salaley Island 3 4 39 N5. 

Salam b. Mishkiim 16 S57d. 

— b. Zlyad 16 567d. 

Salamfi: town, Guatemala 3 4 

120 E4 : 6 83C', 29 149d. 

— , town, Honduras 3 4 120 J5. 

Salamad, El: see El Salamad. 

Salamanca : province 21 

203b and 3 2 380b: 3 4 20 
F4; 8 5$4a; 2 2 29Sa. 

— , town, Chile 34 124 CIO. 

— , town, Mexico 34 119 H7; 
29 145c. 

— , town, N.T., U.S. 34 71 
E7. 

— (Salmantlca) : town, Spain 
2 1 203o and 3 2 3S0o: 34 
20 G4: 3rd cent. PI VI 20 
776; 11th, 13th, 14th and 
13th cents. PI VII 2 2 304; 
battle of, 1812 8 364b: 24 
49Gb; cathedral 2 433a: 21 
S67a; council of 23 164d; 
pop., 1897 3 2 742b ; univer- 
sity of 9 81b: 18 1680; 22 
3l8d; 23 8390 ; 3 2 743b. 

— , West: see West Salamanca. 

Salamander : In " Physlo- 
logus ”19 7b. 

"Salamander”; horse 29 
334b. 

Salamanders (Salamandrida): 
characters of 1 7G0c; 1 

771a; olfactory organs 2 2 
IGGb; skull 1 7G0d. 

Salamandra 21 204b: 2 1 205a: 

1 753a; aflOnlty with 

Axolotl 19 S27c; recres- 
cence 3 2 lOGc; spermato- 
zoon (111) 20 411c. 

Salamandrida : see Salaman- 
ders. 

Salamandrlna 1 7G9c. 

Salamanie: river 3 4 92 E3. 

Salamat: tribe 34 55 L8-, 2 2 
279b. 

Salambar Pass 3 4 40 D2. 

Salambria (Peneus, Penelus, 
Peneios, Salamvira) 34 36 
FI; PI I 11 80; PI III 15 
136 ; 2 5 245 Map ; 1 4 314b : 
26 89b; In the Vale of 
Tempe 2 3 29Sd. 

Salamgjm 15 196d. 

Salamlna 3 4 122 B2; 2 5 470d. 

Salaminlos, Zeus 11 95d. 

Salamis (Kolouri, Kulurl) : 
Island, Greece 21 205a; 
34 36 H5; 3 57; PI -I 11 
80; Albanian settlers 2 5 
246d; Phoenician settle- 
ment 11 93d. 

— , battle of 11 100b; .ffiglna’s 
share In 1 181o; Aristides 
at 2 503b; Samothracian 
contingent 2 1 250d : 

Themlstocles and 2 3 250 a 
(Hagios 


: see 


Salamis Strait Lighthouse 34 
36 Ho. 

SaUmlya 17 512 Map; 17 

■■ Salammbo " ; novel by Flau- 
bert 9 Wgb; 28 41Sb. 

Salammbd ” : opera bv 
Eeyer 3 2 224d. 
mon, F. 1 2 379d. 
alftuumoniac 1 . 741c ; 16 

^ properties 17 517a: 

10 241c; 17 516c. 

Salafi!l^l*C*!i 92 G4. 

Salamo u%\Aiy»; M5c. 

Salamvrlal^eiitsslambrla. 

Salandi 17 SfeMiy 
Salandrello 3 KOb. 

Salang Island (Salanga, Ainfc- 
seylon) 34 43C11; l4®a, 

Salangore: see Selan^r 
Salankamen: see Slauka 
SalankI: see Panlnl. 

Salanx (Sahnonldce) 21 224b; 
characteristics 21 221 d: 
distribution 12 679d 
Salapla 2 216d: 5 346a; foun: 
dation 20 626a; Marcellus 
takes 15 532d. 

Salar el Carmer 4 14b. • ‘ ^ ■ 

SalSr Jung, Sir (Mir Turab) 

3 2 380d. 

SaUr, Sayyld 1 8 "Jb. ‘ 

Salarl 34 56 E15. 

Salarla, Via: see Via Sala'rla. 

Salaro, Ponte: see Ponte 
Salaro. 

Salary Grab 28 S8Gc. ■ ■ . 

Salas Barbadlllo, A. G. de 2 2 
338a. 

Salas: town, Baluchistan 3 4 
40 M7. 

— , town, Lerlda, Spain 3 4 
20 02. 

— , town, Oviedo, Spain 34 20 
FI; 18 84b; manufactures 
31 393a. 

— de los Infantes 34 20 J2. ^ 

Salassl: tribe 13 44Gd: 11 

442b. 

Salassye 15 196d. 

Saldt: praj’erlS S53b. 

Salat: river 2 502a; 10 S3a. 

— Tabras (Tambrosh Chan- 
nel) 2 2 92d. 

Salatan (Selatan), Cape 34 48 
D3i; 26 312 Map. 

SalathS: physiologist 2 2.: 

155d. 

Salathiel: see Wandering Jew. 

“ Salathlel, The Immortal” 6 
596b. 

Salathus PI VII 15 516. = 

Salatlga : department, Java 1 3 
605d. 

— , village, Java 13 GOGc, 

Salatls: king -7 735c. 

Salatruku 3 4 35 G3. 

Sal&tura 21 292b. 

Sal&turlya: grammarian: see 
Panlnl.' ’ ' 

Salaty 34 34 E3. - 

Salavat Pass 26 6l9b. 

Salaverf y, C. A. 1 8 676a. 

— , F. S. de 1'8 678c. 

Salavery '(Salaverry) : down 
3 4 122 B5-, 18 674c. 

Salavlna 3 4 124 E9. 

Salawat 34 38 M2. 

Salawattl (Salawati, Salwatti) 

Island 34 48 H5 ; 17 389c. 

Salawigmut 12 826b. ; M 

Salaya 34 41 BS. - 
Salayer: see Saleyer. 

Sala-y-Gomejr3 4 121 E8. 

Salazar, F. C. de 17 761a. 

— , Don F. L. de; see Isla, J. 

F.’ de. . 

— , G. de 5 817c. . 

Salazar MSS. 14 332d.-y. • 

Salazes 20 492a. ■ 

Salazle : mouhtalA 3 2 222c. 

— (Saldzle) : ■ village 2 0 492a.;' 

34 53 L7. 

Salbacum; see Boz-dagh. ' - 

Salbal (Salbye), treaty of; 12 

Saib^u’s-Kadmus 25 7i8a .' in, heavy type jdext the entr}’'-word is the vn1 
Salberg3 2 379d.' . . , ■ ■ 

§“152/ ■ then ..comes .' the ■ number of me page m the vo ■ 

laicamayhnafv^and the-lqtters a,-b, c,-d Stand for. the four quarte 
saiJedo®™g- eaijb page,' sb that not^'pnly 'is the reader directed' ’to 
|aiche’^age, but e.ven to the portion of the page in which he will 
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Saldanha, Ount ol (Oliveira e 
Daun) 19 5533; Don' Miguel 
deleated by 16 ■ 290b; at 
Torres Vedra's 33 3Slc. • 
Saldanha Bay 3 4 57' C 7 ; B 

Salde: to-wn 3 4' 54 ' CG- 3 2' 
■515d-, 2 1 660d. ■■ • 

Saldldm 1 3 153b. ■ " . 

•Saldorfer: engraver 2 6 '.303c’. 
Salduha (Zaragoza) 24 770c- 
Saldzle: see Salazle. .. ' 

Sale, J. B. 3 3 CCSb. " 

— , Sir E. 1 230c; 12 607d:. 16 
GOGc. ... * 

Sale: pool: see Saloe 
— , town, Burma 3 4 43 B4.'' 

— , town, Englana'21.205c-and 
32 3bla; 34 7. D5; 26 
749a. • - 

town, Italy. 3'4 ShES. 
town,-.. JTor'occo l 
e, Morocco. • 
lytown,- .Victoria .3 4 51 G7. 
Salevfn -law 21 205d'and 32 
3Sla":.c0iap}iIsory 2 1 209a;' 

■ bf land JASTla: 20 30Gb; 

21' 206b'*<^^iH3K,: judicial 
• -• -itertatlon 21 

.20Sc; under lie'n- 3 0 2!0b; 
patent right's :ie sSfe; 

01 personal estate 21 2£I7 c^a 
24 373a; Eomap la;;</2P( 

'700h; 21.203d; in ScotlarCd' 

2 1 209c; taxation of 23 4' 
SSd ; In Dlster 14 277a ; 
United States/21 'CPgd, 

— , Bill' ofi see Bill of. Sale. 

— of " Fopd and -Drugs Act 
'■•(1875). 14 19a; 25 69c : (1679) 
22 469c. • ■ 

(1899) 25 Dla; 2B .I81a; 
hoard of agriculture under 
2 7 362b; dairy produce 
2 7 3C0d; district 'council 
. Jinder 3 O 320a. 

— of Goods Act 32 -3Slc ; 
brokers under 46--403d; 
drunkard’s liability upder 
2 9 481b: gaming 28 &S3c:' 
Infant Eabillty under- 27 
22-2c; 29 4S3cf.- lien -'30 
22Ga. ■ 

Sale Gjrif-34 4S EG. 

Sale ‘or Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) 'Act''-’2 2 63Ge.' 
Salealua 3 4 52 Al. . ' ' 
Salecfeek 34 63 LI; . - ” 

Salee (Sail) .- 'river, ' Guride-' 
loupe. West Indles'34 'Jl?- 
b8. ■ • ' - •; 

WbSt 


Salem: town. Okla., U.S. 34 
106 Dl. . , 

town. Oreg., u.s. 21 .2nb 
and 32 385b: 34 112 B2- 
17 S25b. . • . ■ 

town. Pa.. U.S. 34 73 J5. 
town, . p.alestlne ; see 
JCnLoalem. 
see Falim. 

toivn, S.C., U.S 34 79 B'' 
town, S. D.ak., U.S. 34 1(>0 
G3. 

town, Tenn.. U.S. 34 ft 

town, Tex., F..s. 3 4 83 07 
town, Utah. U.S. 3 4 1(3 

town, Va.. U.S. 3 4 76 CC 
town. W. Va„ U.S. 3 4 77 
E2; 33 S3!a 

town, Wls., U S. 34 97 K9. 
town, Wyo., U.S. 34 10’ 
• PS. 

.-'.'^Cenfer : town, Ind„ U.S. 
.-■34 192. El. ■ . 

Center: town, N.Y,. .U.S 
34.09.P9, - 

— : Center; town, O., U.S -3 
91 -FO. ■' •■ 

“Salem Chapel” 3 1 326a.- . 
Salem Countv 3 4 72 C7. ' ' ' 
— Creek 3 4 72 C7. 
rr Depot 3 4 60 Jll, 

TVSftlem Gazette" 10 8,5b. 
Ealem Harbor 3 4 67 L2- 1 
^G12a. 

— />'ew: SCO New Salem. 

— , XorU^'tobe Nortli Salem. 
— , SouDfeygewnutb Salem. 

— . West : Tcb ^^t Salem. 
Salem! d 

at 28 5S7d-J%5V^^,^ 
Saletiiyille 34 -7/ h - 

Salen jl town. InveriiB^*?cb 
laisi',34'14 EG. -ii 

— , townp-MulI, Scotland^ 3 
15 Bh '. 

Salena (SiillianA) 34 41 J5; 1 
340 Map. - ^ . 

Salenla lO fcSri; (fig.) 7 6v>t 
S.alenldae' 7 C32a. 

■Salen-myo: see Snlln. 

Salens. Mile de 10'. Sje.-- 
Salentlnes, primate- nf /hi '.1 
eSa, .' ■ 'ji'.-' 

Salento 34 .12'S1 j: -U. *-• 

Salep 21 211c: 2 710tj: 1 
618a. . 

Salero 34 54 F8. 
iSal4rfic:'-ornithologlst 18 6. 

•••■rG-.lWla; 1-2 33Sd. -1 
SoleWie's:3 4 18 Hllj "• 
S-ilerno; G:.E, 19 3Ma. 
.Sa'l'erjJti:-‘iit6vllice‘34-3'2 St 
2 4q3;-.-47tfn. 13 44Sd.-' 
l’-:,- .(SiUgrouhl) : totvn'21''-.' 
\‘V: and 3:2 •3S5c!:< 34.32 -E' 
.>-34 '33- V9; .El-V'ie- - 
.-•'--b.r’pnzc vfotlfl'B.fia., 

• > > f aid.-/ captures-' ;2a.-' 1 
■-i'jCfnfedlcal.' schbbf.'IB- 
■- ;V22- . 6I5c ; ' '3 3.' GOlbi' ! 

■ -Jta'tlhew’s jyCUta'.-l 6- - 


, river, Martinique, 

Indies 3 4 llS E9. ■■ 

— (Sals’. Saleh, Sail, . SallSe',- 

Sla)': to.wn: Moroc'cDia4:-{4 
E2;'20 192h. -V-' 

— Bay 2 2-641b. ’ ■- 

Saleeb -7 la-d. • -•-, 

Saleht Mameluke chlel Big/'b- 
(Skleh : town: -see Salee/-' 

—"•IsWad 26 

Saleijer:'' see Saleyer/ . -• 

'Salciynrt ‘see Saley-Wt-'-'k-E'-'': 

Salel’: French- poe’t 9 C5()cj'- ’9’ 

C55(t- - • •••'■- ■■ -. 

Salem; district, -India--. 2T 
210b' -and- 3 2 ;'3S4dJ -'TV 
123d; T>op.'30 419a/’-'.2; -v 
— , town, A1 b„-U.S: 3 4 '84 C5; -, 

>>-, town. Ark,, U.S. SA-eS r, 

’HT™’ /.of.’.thje T 

' tSere/.are 

to-ivn, F-ia/, u-s.-d/thousand pages Uk’ff these, ■ 

town, Ger. S-f’-'-v ' fA.- 

57 B 2 .’ though., at first sight the’u ei 

town. Ge-'- v'y.-'".' ® " -• 

totvn, ''mnrr 
towr 

irwhiich'-thB: Index 'has been -compiled '■ 
; simple-' that a child couW use it. The ,n < > 



town, ■'mav;.','’''be confusiug, ;,the plan 


u 


Sale 

s^'the 


information;'. The '.references . to the Maps are arrange, 
similar system. They can - at once be distinguished from the - < 


ston'tia): to^v^f cyr eutFies by their number (34 being the volume in which the maps are colle- 

205c; 28 3r-lb; - • 

PI II 15 92 “■ 
coins of 


rpi and by the presence of capital letters, each followed by a number ; these nu* 
and letters indicating the spaces on the map to which the searcher’s attention i? dir 
^^4Hy the longitudinal and latitudinal lines lettered and numbered in the margins of'fh- 



ARMY & NAVY 

n £ll!d tonrs, stored^ ^risnalt and amouriss, goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like ; all this Is 
but a sheep In lien s Skin except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and warlike; nay, numbir Itself In ermiss Importeth 
rot much where the peoyilp Is of weak courage; for as Virgil salth, "It never troubles a wolf how many the sheep be."— BACON. 


R, and all that pertains to War, has been so much in the public mind during the last few years that it would 
be almost well to forget its existence, were it not a fact that the surest way to limit its occurrence is to be 
prepared for it. During a time of unexampled national strain, of resources taxed to a serious extent, 
nothing has been more remarkable than the fact that no Power deemed it wise even to threaten the British 
possessions in any quarter of the globe. The national lesson thus learnt of being ready, “to the last 
gaiter-button,”. is at the root of -the teaching of M. Bloch, who believes that the final cessation of warfare 
will be due to the .ever-increasing precision and deadliness of the weapons supplied to the world’s armies. 

The time, indeed, seems close at-hand when the Great Powers, with the help of the blue-spectacled Professor working in 
his laboratory, will be awed iiito peaceful arbitration by the appalling weapons with which they will menace one another ; that, 
in fact, warfare will perfect itself into non-existence. It is curiously ironical that the great advances of civilization should be 
accompamed by such refinements iu'-.the barbarous arts of war. When the First Edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
appeared, Englishmen -were living in, the age of, the muzzle-loader, of the comparatively harmless round shot, and of the 
picturesque ^ree-decker.’ -To-day warfare has been made a thousandfold more terrible by the invention of the submarine 
boat, by the.deadly Lyddite shell, aniby the’ quick-firing machine-gun. 

. ■ ■To.?;-have,but to torn_to-’'the’ pages of the Tenth Edition, and to read such Articles as ORDNANCE, TACTICS, 

SHIP .(SUBMARINE), to realize how much truth lies in M. Bloch’s optimistic 
. The survey "of modern warfare iri all its scientific horror offered the reader in the Encyclopaedia Britaimica is 
'.^^TCd cofnpl^e^andhe’^rfinil many hours of valuable reading in such Articles as COMMAND OF THE SEA, byVice- 
.'.'.Adnni^ StrC^dan. Bridge,- ILC.B., and NAVIES, in which Lord Brassey and Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs write from their 
sjieai •liip'^i.edge rin problems of Ns-val Supremacy and Naval Policy vital to England’s future. The few extracts here 
^Bj.dirie*d_-se^"e bpt'^.sigii-posts^tq the;endless roads of knowledge which lie open to the possessor of the Encyclopaedia 
■■ ■; Britaiiiiica.-'.f; ' ■ i,-, 
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I'rom.ilie Article [)4 ps^es) by VlcE-Admiral Sir CYPRIAN 

• -Sfea .POWe'l*.' — ^ many other things, 

•-.--•sea-^po^-er i's composed of several elements. To reach the 
•..-'•■highest .degree, of ethcacy it should be based upon a 
...population naturally maritime, and on an ocean commerce 
'.•'naturally developed-'rather than artificially. enticed to extend 
: I’ttself.' Its outward.' and \dsible sign is a navy, strong in 
the, discipline, skill, and courage of a, numerous personnel 
' • habituaied-to-the sea," in the numberahd quality of its ships, 

. in. the excellence of its materiel, ahd in the efficiency, scale, 
security, and .geographical position of its arsenals and 
base.s. History-has demonstrated that sea-j>6wer thus con- 
.•^'ditioned can gain any purely maritime object, can protect 
' the trade and the communications of a -widely-extended 
' ■ emjjire, and •a’hile so doing 'can ward off from its shores a 
'...formidable invader. There are, however, limitations to be 
: noted. Left to itself its operation is confined to the water, 
or at any rate to the inner edge of a narrow zone of coast. 
It prepares the -svay for the advance of an army, the work 
of which it is not intended, and is unable to perform. 
Behind, it, in the territory of which it guards the 'Shores, 
there m.ust be a land-force adjusted in organization, equip- 
ment, ‘and numbers to the circumstances of the country. 
-" The possession of a navy does not permit a s^-surfounded 
’ State to dispense with all fixed defences or fortification ; 
but it does render it unnecessary and indeed absurd that 
thev should be abundant or gigantic. The dange'r. which 
always impends o'ver the sea-power of any countr}* is that, 
after being long unu.sed, it may lose touch of the sea. 
The revolution in the constructive arts during the latter 
half of the 19th century, which has also been a period of but 
little-interrupted naval peace, and the umversal adoption 
of mechanical appliances, both for ship-propulsion and for 


many minor services, . . , makes the danger mentioned more 
menacing in the present age than it has ever been before. 


[See the Article SEA {COMMAND OF), by same Author.\ 


IS THE TORPEDO EFFECTIVE P 

From the Article {5h pages) by Rear-Admiral SYDNEY M. 
EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

Torpedo. — it is difficult to say what 

place the "Whitehead torpedo will take in the next great 
naval war, and whether it is destined to fulfil those 
expectations which the expenditure allotted everywhere to 

this branch would seem to warrant Though the 

armament of all battleships and cruisers is not considered 
complete -without an installation of "Whitehead torpedoes, 
there is no instance of either suffering injury from one of 
their own class employing this weapon in recent wars. At 
the battle of Yalu, between the Chinese and Japanese 
fleets, torpedoes were discharged by the former, but none 
took effect. The Japanese trusted solely to gun-fire. In 
the war betiveen Spain and the United States the inferiority 
of Admiral Cervera's squadron to that under Admiral 
Sampson might at the battle of Santiago have been to 
some extent counterbalanced by a skilful and vigorous use 
of torpedoes. If, instead of stri-ving only to escape, a bold 
dash had been made for the American ships, the Spanish 
cruisers rapidly approaching end on to the foe, enveloped 
in the smoke of their o-wn guns, should — some at least — 
have got -within torpedo range -uithout fatal injury. 
Closing each other at a speed of 10 knots only, they would 
cover an interval of 6000 yards in 9 minutes — a short 
time in which to disable a ship by gun-fire under such 
conditions. But Cervera elected to ofi'er a passive resist- 
ance only, and while suffering destruction wrought no 
material injury upon his opponents. On .the other hand 



Sfi J T instances of large warships being- 

^nk by locomotive torpedoes discharged from small craft 
During the Chihan revolutionary war of 1891, a battleship' 
Blanco Encalada, of 3500 tons, was attacked in 
Caldera Bay^ by two torpedo vessels— the Lymh and 
Core*f^_of ( 50 tons. They entered the bay at dawn, the 
leading. This vessel fired three torpedoes which 
missed the ironclad j then the Lynth, after one ineffective 
shot discharged a second torpedo, which struck the Blanco 
amidships. The latter had opened fire 
with little result, and sank soon afterwards. A similar 
incident occurred in 1894, when the Brazilian ironclad 
Aqmdahan was sunk in Catherina Bay by the Sampaio— 
a torpedo vessel of 500 tons. She entered the bay at 
night, and first discharged her bow torpedo at the iron- 
clad, which missed; she then fired a broadside torpedo, 
which struck and e-vploded against the bow of the 
AqiiiMan. It caused a great shock on board, throwing 
an ofiicer on the bridge into the water. The vessel sank 
soon afterwards, and the Sampaio escaped uninjured. 

After the defeat of the Chinese at sea, their remaining 
ships took refuge in the harbour of IVei-hai-wei. Here 
they were blockaded by the Jaiianese fleet, which, having 
a number of torpedo-boats, made several determined 
attocks upon the ships inside. After one or two attempts 
foiled by the obstructions placed by the Chinese to bar 
the iiassage, the Japanese boats succeeded in torpedoing 
several ships, and thus expedited the reduction of the 
place 

on p. 172), MACHINE GUNS, 

arms, fortification, cavalry, navies 

{COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF), area few of the headings 
under which Naiional Defence is treated.) 
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IS THE DAY OF THE "DIRECT ATTACK” 
QVER P 

From the Article (8 pages) by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 
GLARKEt F,R,S,^ Governor of FVc^ona, 

Australia, and Major JACKSON, R.E. 

Fortificationm — At the same time, on 

account of flatter trajectories, the increased tendency to 
ricochet, and in the British service the abandonment of- 
common shell for field guns, their power against earthworks 
was if anything diminishing, and the introduction of 
smokeless powder gave the advantage , of concealment to 
troops and guns behind cover, as against those advancing 
across the open. These considerations, added to- previous 
experience, might have made it clear that in fntnre wars 
field defences properly conceived and skilfully planned 
would be more effective than ever. 


of.a stronger one, it is oiS (n 
entrenched in front of the cnemv’s 
mam position, while endeavouring to' get ronnd his flank T'ho 

question will he wlflch 

«de shall be quickest in extending and pushing forward its flank 
anw contest mobility will be of the greatest imnort- 

dispanty of strength •betircen the attack an^flic 
"uder certain conditions of ground it is 
e\p coneeiviAle that the weaker force might surround and im- 
prison the stronger. If n'-.ftontal attack, is unavoidable, the 

u certain distance of tho 
position, sboiild not retire, but hold on to wliat dior Inare cained 

Sehre^K' "'SiVtfall e^ench 

fuughl'y divided 

into two.classes : sbrapnel and common shell. The bullets of tho 



always fly forward,';., 
formingwhatis callfed'.ik 
a "coneof dispereioii*’ 

.about thelineof flight ■ 
oftheshell. At a long ' 
range, wh-. •: ;k. pb. 
falls at a ’• 
shrapnel r.-r'vv 
■'not enough velf)city> . • i-v-'-'-.-i i. 
to be" eflsctire. •It!.’ , ; .... . 

isusimlly taken, f'f -I- '.‘'{'■■I 

the steepest fildpe^lif k'’ 




effective shrapnefids'’' ' ' • if- , gQ... _ „ . 

about one itfthreelJ^:' rf Fie.'.fli 

Thus 'ti man lying .% b: •, . 7-.k’.;-7’ 

behmd;a boAder 3 feet .high (See Tig-.l^woiild be prptdcfed.' against'.-' 
a shrapnel bullet; siniffjriy iiinan'in thfe'trench shown- jti Fig.' 2^ 
■Would -be safe. , , . -■'C--'--. ■•-f.-'i • 

•• {For moderji aspccFof waifare see' ^ AR, SEA P0Vf%R, 
COMMAND ORTHESEA, ARMOURj.SHiP (SUBMARINES), 
TBRPED0,'0RDNANCEi<is’4ij^;j: - •- "t:-;- 


How the Index' .helpsf'-the .go^^^ 

How often it happens to ns all to be haunted by the n'h'me of a bbok,'.or to’be iiryolvediri an argument 
IS to its merits, and yet to be unable to recall the name ofits author.' .^e'.i^ew Index of the ITentb' Edition 
will be an invaluable help in such cases. 'Let us .toke Eph ^oy-pn the .Jordan.” ■ We ha^’e heard the title 
often and often. Some of us have read.-the book years ago,' lint .it inay easily happen that ho one remembers 
when it appeared nor when it was written. - We have .onlyitO; turn t6..-our Index, with its reference und.er- 

I "Rob Roy on the Jordan" 1 id. | and Ve havfe 'at once the key to the information neededi- 

The instances might be multiplied, and will vary with -.-each reader’s individual experience. We may 
wish to look up “ Golden Ass,” or “Robinson Crusoe,” or “ Wandering Jew,” or again we may want, to know 
who was Pantagruel, or Wilfer, or Frankenstein. We have not to seek our information through the 
channel of other headings, but under each of these names the reader will find references to the passages 
which explain them. 




BATTLE- FIELD JUSTICE. 

Fr~. rj Sir JOHil SCOFf, K.C.M.O. 

Mnita.ry Lo.W. — The conri'-marti-il in 

th'* V' -ir ti.e .S'’'ith Afric-in Trar vrcrc over ^000 \ 

run Th'' n!:r;'.]“:r in 1001 fxctciiofi ; 

ttreml -'■)/''<>. Th r«T of fi.-It] p-.'n'’ril courts- 

courtf f;_ J r.-, i;|y incresis.-.il in ct-in=ei;uonrc of the ! 
rramai. j j; court-martul l!n.=i Ik-coirc | 

of i!;i:io,rt.incf’. It convnnC'i H) iiv any oSicct 

in t'omrn'ir.'^i r.f a (ivt.achrnent or fvortion of troops I'Cyond 
th" .-•‘.•i’. v.-h*Ti 7;ot on ri'-tivc r.-Tvico, ’.vlicrc comjil.aint i.s 
rr;ade to him th.'.t any oT-nco liu^ V-on committed hy any • 
j-.T-on und' r h’..’ comrn.aiid .ait.un-t th.e .property or person | 
of :iny iniiahit.ant or rtoid'-nt in th.at country,'; or f2) hy j 
t!ie commanding otiicer of an army corjis. or portion of a i 
cor[)i on .active .'--crvicc, or ly any officer in immcili.atc , 
comrnind of a i)')‘ly of forc/-s on active .service where it j 
aw-'.iri to him on cornpLiint . or otherwi-e that a fier.-'on | 
, • /object to military law li.as committed an offence. The j 
_ t offi-yr must t>e s.itisfi.-.d that if i.s' not jiractic.ahle, with j 
fl't-’, regard to the’ jmhlic service, to try tfie f>erson by an j 
■■ov'ifnary court-martial. The (juorum of the court is tltree, j 
if con'i-tcnt with rnilitarv' esiavneie-s, and cacli meml)er 
. must have held a commission for not less than a j’car. 
The tinorurn may b-^ reduct.d , avlien the jraVdic .sers’ice 
rcouires it. Tiie procedure of ordinary courts-martial is 
ob-'crved a-s far as po-sible, and the proceedings ahvay.s 
.should he in writing when po-’Sihle. But in the circum- 
.stance.s in which the-e co’.irts ate i'L= 50 mhlod, it is not 
ahvay.s possible to adhere to the technical rules which 
'Ohfain in the ordinary tribunals, althotigh the broad 
• , jirinciple.s are not violated. Tlie evidence on a field 
ganora! court-martial is taken on oath. The prisoner may 
cross-examine tlie witnesses for the prosecution, and may 
call aiiy_ avail, able witnesses for his defence. The prisoner 
i.s allowed to address the court, in.his o«Ti-dcfcncc. . . . 

'Xat'a! mailers receive rreat atterJian in the 

Tenlh Editien. ADMIRALTY ADMINISf RATION, MARINES, 

■ TACIltSi GUN-MAKING, TORPEDOES, SHIPS, are but 

seme cf the titles to articles deaiing sidth the equipment and 
efficiency of the seridcesl\ . ■ • 


:u THE PRESENCE OF DEATH. , 

* 

' From tic AHicU (19 ptiges) hi ColoncI G. F. R, j 
HENDERSON, 'C.B. i 

YJCLr. — A battle-field in the . old day.s, ! 

-c.xcejtt at clo-s',; (juart'crs, w.a.s a coinjaratively .'afe locrdity, J 
and the greater p.art of the troojas engaged were seldom 
' ‘ . exposed for a long tinue together to a hot and continuou.5 , 
firei To-d.ay death h.a.s a far -wider range, and the strain | 
on the nerves i.s consequently faranore severe.' Demoraliza- 


tion, therefore, sets in at an earlier period, and it is 
more complete. When troops once realize their inferiority 
they can no longer he depeiidcfl on. If attacking, they 
refuse to advance ; if defending, they abandon all hope of 
resist.ancc. It is not the losses they have actually .sufl'ercd, 
but those that they expect to suffer that affect them. The 
ordeal of facing the hail of modern fire tells .so hcavilj’ on 
ordinary fl*’.~h and blood, that tlio.se wlio liave been hotly 
cng.iged, if c.asualties have been very numerous, will 
seldom be brought to fight again, except on the defensive, 
the .same d.i}’, or even the .same inoiitli. There is no 
bringing up men again and again to the attack, a.s in tho 
d.ay.s of Napoleon ; and unle.ss di.sciplinc and national 
sfiirit are of superior quality, unless even the private 
.soldier is animated by something higher than the mere 
hahit of nicchanic.al obedience, panic, shirking, and whole- 
.s.rlo surrender \vill be tlie ordinary features of a campaign. 
The.se phenomena made thcmselve.s apparent, though in a 
le.ss degree, as long ago as tho War of Accession, wlien the 
weapon of the infantry was tho muzzle-loading rifle, firing 
•at most two round.s a minute, and when the jirojectiles of 
the artillery were hardly more de.structivc than tho stone 
shot of ilon.s Meg. With the magazine rifle, machine 
guns, .shrajmcl, and high e.xplo.sive.s, they "have become 
more pronounced than even at Vionvillo or Plevna. “ The 
rctre.at of the 3Sth (Prussian) Brigade,” writes Captain 
Iloonig, .an eye-witness of the former battle, “ forms the 
most awful drama of the great war. It had lost 53 per 
cent, of its strength, and the projiortion of killed to wounded 
wa,s as 3 to 4. Strong men collapsed inanimate. ... I 
s.aw- men cry like cliildrcn, others fell prone without a 
.sound ; in mo.st tlie need of water tlinist forth all other 
in.stinct.s ; the body demanded it.s rights. ‘ Water, water,’ 
was the only intelligible ciy that broke from those moving 
jihantoms. The enemy’s lead poured like hail ujiDn the 
wretched remnant of tlic brigade ; yet they moved only 
slowly to the rear, their heads bent in utter weariness ; 

I their features distorted under the thick dust that had 
gathered on faces dripjiing with sweat. Tho .strain was 
I beyond endurance. Tlie soldier was no longer a receptive 
I being ; he was oblivious of oveiything, great or small. 

' Ili.s comrades or Ids .superiors he no longer recognized ; 
and yet he wa.s the same man wlio but a short time before 
had marched acro.s.s the battle-field sliouting his marching 
chorus. A few active squadron.s, and not a man would 
have c.seaped ! Only lie ivho lias .seen men in such circum- 
.stance?, and observed their hearing, knows tho dreadful 
imprint that their features leave upon the memory. 
I Madne.ss is there, the madness that arises from bodily 
j exbau.stion combined with the mo.st abject terror. ... I 
! do not shrink,” lie add.=-’, “ from confessing tliat the fire of 
I Mar.s-Ia-Tour affected my nerves for montlis.” .... 

[TX'c Tenlh Edition of the EncydoftcEdia Britannica also 
' contains Articles on the CHINA - JAPANESE WAR, the 
SPANISH AMERICAN WAR, and all the Wars of History, 
under the headings of the various countries i\ 


. Ail tlxp.avcr.■^ .are concerned .with the judicious employment of public money for the purpo.ses of 
national defend’. How often h.as tlie firing of a stray shot .'-ounded the first note of a .song of national 
triunqih over a fallen criemv. To the man wlio wifi not think facts are enemies, hut to a man wlio never 
p-isse... a dav without ina'tenng an obstacle of one kind or another the accumulation of valuable facts i.s 
an invigor.iting .-port. Tlie above extracts .arc hut a brief challenge — the stray shot that heralds the 

* , h.attte— to tlie deader to come and vTCstlewith tlie mass of information on Naval and ^lilitar}' .subjects 

■ which is to he found in the Enaichpadia' Britaknicn. 'Hie addition of an Iiide.'; of more than half a 
million entrie.' to the Tenth Edition rescues liim from an infinity of fruitle.ss labour, while in no way 

' . robbing the conte-t of the keen enjoymcait it provides. The article.s on IMILITAIIY KITES ani 

'.]5_^\,U_y)ONS hv Major-General Il.iden E. S. B uleri-Powell are replete witli the mo^t recent information on 
seiwice aeronautics, and are b’ut two examples from the mass of valuable material accessible to the possessor 
.of the Tenth Edition. 


L J 

BATTLESHIPS, PAST AND PRESENT. 



Facsimile of plate of a first-rate Ship of War of the period, from-'Hie First Edition 


of the Encyclop)wdia Britannica, first part piihlished I 76 ^,,,cp^?rfc in 3 volumes 
quarto, ’copperplates, iniblisheci llfl. 


JJoio times change is shown hy this extract : — 


“The expence of building a common firll rate, with gups, {tackling, and rigging 
is computed at 60,000/. fterling.” . { . T ■=- 


Below is a facsimile of plate in the Tenth Edition of tvvo..Englisli Batti^liips^adcled to the Boyal Kavy 
within the last lew years. Il.il.S. Royal Oak is 380- feet long, -To feet -beahi,' 27i feet mean 
diaught, 13,000 H.P., and 14,150 tons displacement:- She cost £639,130 1 H.il.S. Centurion-is 
300 feet long, 70 feet beam, 26^- feet mean draught, 10,000 tons dishlanemeiif. ,'ind r.nst £750.000 I 
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Tivas not by ideas by Heaven I — his iife iras put in jeopardy by words LAURENCE STERNE. 


T is not alone within the pages of the Encijclopcedia Britcmnica that the -value ' ' 
of the Index will be experienced by the reader. Many an pbscure passage iii 
a book which we may happen to be reading will lose its obscurity with the 
aid of this volume added to the Tenth Edition. A sentence frequently - defies 
our understanding, because we have not at our command so large a vocabulary- -v -' 
as our author. His words, and not his ideas, put our life in.jeopardy. ' Slimy -/x- 
of the beauties in so transparent a writer as Laurence Sterne become polished into a brighter-' ■ - 
significance if we can say to ourselves that we know the meaning of each successive word. 

■While the gentle eccentricities of my uncle Toby will always command an instinctive 
sympathy in the reader, a moderate acquaintance with that masterpiece of digression, 
Tristrcb'in Shctncly, will dispose him to regard those eccentricities exclusively from the point 
of view of Mr. Shandy, the writer’s father. That is to say, he will feel a Sentimental lenience 
towards a number of observations on military tactics, without' the Migiitest- knowledge of 
what they mean. But a deeper knowledge of the book puts ustinto the mental atraiosphere 
of uncle Toby himself. We see that he is the refiexion of an eternal idea.7 / For every .reader 
also has his hobby-horse — his intellectual passion, the technical terms'.of which are only kn own 
to himself and those whose spirit has guided their steps to %e same enchanted region* - ! 

Let us try and follow uncle Toby closely into those pleasures of ;the imagination whielr^ 
he constructed in the garden with corporal Trim. Here is Sterne’s prelude to our initiation-y. 

“ I must remind the reader, in case he has read the history of King William’s yfais, — but, if he has not — I then inform 
him, that one of the most memorable attacks in that siege, was that which was made by the English and Dutch upon the 
point of the advanced counterscarp, before the gate of St. Nicholas, which inclosed the great sluice bt water-stop, where ' , 
the English were terribly exposed to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St. Roch : The issue of which hot _ . 
dispute, in three words, was this, — That the Dutch lodged themselves upon the counter-guard— and that the English tnhde '' , • 
themselves masters of the covered way before St. Nicholas’s gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French .officers, 
who exposed themselves upon the glacissword in hand. - " ' , . 

“As this was the principal attack of which my uncle Toby was an eye-witness at Namur,— the army of the besiegers 
being cut off, by the confluence of the Maes and Sambre, from seeing much' -.of each other’s operations, — my unc^ Toby 
was generally more eloquent and particular in his account of if;' and the many perplexities he was in, arose out offhe 
almost insurmountable difficulties he found in telling his story intelligibly, and giving such clear ideas of the differences and - ^ 
distinctions between the scarp and counterscarp,— the glacis and covered way, — the half-moon,, and ravelin, — as to make' ■ 'j 
his company fully comprehend where and what he was about. ■ ' ' •-r 

“Writers themselves are too apt to confound these terms; — so that you will the less . ' . .y 

. . . . ... , . ... . . COunterscaff) .- in {ortification 

wonder, if, m his endeavours to explam them, and m opposition .to many misconceptions, .9 .42>b :-,d.4|9,: iBia,- 

that my uncle Toby did oft-times puzzle his visitors, and sometimes himself too.". 7 . ■ 


Every reader wbo is not a military expert, or whose kno-ddeclge'’-'- 
of history does not extend to a definite memory of the battles and -,., 
the wars of William III., will be compelled to admit that the sense 
of .the above passage is mutilated for him by his ignorance-bf.the 
meaning of the words printed in red type. ' , 

Now let us see how the Index to the Tenth Edition '- will 
point the way to the solution of his difiiculties. He has only to- 
refer to the passages suggested in the adjoining fragment of the 
Index, and the meaning of each word will at once become clear to 
him by the context in which it is placed in the articles .indicated. 


i C 6 uiiterscafp .- fn fQrtificatiort ; 
.-- . .9 . 42 >b:-,- 9 . 4 fc 4 IBla,- 

Couatefgusra^-rV’m ilbrSfica-* 
‘■tioiL'9 446b '.' 7 ... .' 

- 'Cov&iiil 'mayj'Mojtlflcati.QB.iS.',; 
4145b'.- ' < 

-wayjf.tannelliBg ;23 .622b.' 

■- ' Demi-bastioned -{OTts-flll)V- 9 - 

434 a. , - ■ 

Glacis : In fortification 9 
42'2b; in-.Vaubaii’s system 
9 445o; .“ advanced ”• (ill) 

9 42 O 0 ; in harbour build- 
ings n -156a. 

Namur : town, Belgium 31 
70a; 34 . 21 E8; 34- 3;.G3; 
17 170b 2-6 197a; archives': 

3 521d; battle. b'f . (1695) 12 ' 
■81c;' Belgium ' reformatory 
19 -759a; capture -of- (1692) 

4 169d;-9 580a i 9'TS9()a';. 

■■ '2 4 580b';';.Don John .cap,-' 

tures 13 717d;;faTmlng 1 
- 412b; Philip 'thf (lood pur- 

- chases 4 536b fcBop. 

26 195b; E.C. bishop.ric^ 
V 5i7d.- ■; 

, Eavelin 9 443a. •'rv'-'":,? 

Scarp 2 8 623b. 
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THE ARMY 

Tn' ftvr'ry flcji.irtment of 
t.'iry the; ni;iiiitcnance 

<>f armio'. tlu- coii'liict of war. 
iVc., tla; Toriili Ivlition is a 
\'aln;il>]r- ;uiil conij)‘:-t(,'nt truido. 
iliit if i~ moro than this; for it 
iiicliidos that lii-torical review 
of each ctistoin or iinjdonicnt 
of v.-arf.ire which forms so 
attractive a feature to the 
reader. ■ ■ ' ■ ‘ 

, , You )Vaut to know how our 
ahc’e.sfof.s fouHitJ- -The Tenth 
h..dititnT‘ ateils ' you ' this’ in a 
Airi(js of. af tides, ■ ■ '■ 

...AAIUilS j^lfD- ABHO.UR,, • 
/vRJjy.rABCHERY, ' 

AR'^ • 

, -BXYTERING-RAH, 

-BATTLE^. BLOCKADE,' 

; FORnFrCATIONV 

and yoiEwJsh to know of those 
warrigr . heroes of the past — 
Seipio ' Africanus, Belisarius, 
Charlemagne, Robert Bruce, 
the Black Prince, Earl ,, of 
^yarwickr.■^ Oliver Cromwell, 
Ttfjfehne, PHnee ,of ' ' Cohrle, 
Joliti .Sobieski, 'Charles XII., 
PeRE tlje, Great, AViLyiington,.' 
^hfefmaii. Jackson, Moltke, of 
air these- and 'many more will 
the Tent'll Edition tell you. , 

In the picturesque Ught of 
battles chronicled by the 
historian, the constitutional 
significance of militar}* organ- 
izations is apt to escape our 
notice. We become affected 
with the smell of powder and 
smoke ; we are heart and soul 


with the action of individual 
heroes. AVe forget that they 
are but units in a complex 
.«y.=:tem of long historical i 
growth. In the Tenth Edition 
we may learn the distinguish- 
ing features of Roman Equitos, 
Feudal i^Iilitary Service, 
Knighthood, Gendarmerie, 
Militia, Yeomanry, Cuirassiers, 
Condottiere, Enli.stmcnt, Mili- 
tary Costumes, Barracks, De- 
sertion, Military Law, Martial 
Law, Pensions, Ambulance, 
Armistice. 

In authorities on Naval and 
■Military . subjects the Tenth 
Edition is as well equipped as 
in every other matter. The 
, following are a few of those 
who have contributed to its 
pages ; — 

Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G. 

Sir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Governor 
of Victoria, Australia. 

Vice-Admiral 

■ Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, K.C.B. 

• Rear-Admiral 
SYDNEY H. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 
K.C.B., D.C.L. 

Major 

' BADEN F. S. BADEN-POWELL. 

Sir NATHANIEL BARNAB Y, K.C.B., 
late Director of Naval Con- 
struction, Whitehall. 

Colonel Sir CHAS. NUGENT, R.E. 

Colonel Sir G. POMEROY COLLEY, 

. K,C.S.I.- 

The Hon. 

Sir WALTER PHILLIHORE, Bart. 
Admiral Sir VESEY HAMILTON. 

Rear-Admiral W. T. SAMPSON, 

U.S.N. 


THE NAVY 

T//e panes of the 35 Volumes 
(ihouad in subjects of nautical 
interest. Whether the reader 
he interested in hlochades, in 
privateering, in piracy, or 
whether his interest centre 
more specifically in turret-ships, 
harhette-ships, or ironclads, it is 
in the ]xiges of these xolumes 
that he will he able to pursue 
that interest with the greatest 
facility and the most instruc- 
tion. Information about prize 
courts, the management of dock- 
yards, the relative strength of 
Navies, the science of light- 
houses, of the compass, of the 
chart; the knowledge of Ocean 
Currents, of the Gulf Stream, 
of the mysteries of spars and 
rigging, are to he acquired from 
the Tenth Edition. Even the 
least nautical of persons has 
probably been at sea on numerous 
occasions. He tvill not hnoio 
the meaning of such words as 
Capstan, Bends and Splices, 
Sextant, and many other tech- 
nical expressions. A few 
minutes with the Index of the 
Tenth Edition %oill enable a 
man to satisfy himself upon 
these and all other points. 

The following are some of the 
principal articles in the Tenth 
Edition which should be studied 
in connexion with Naval affairs: 

SEAMANSHIP, SHIP, 
SHIPBUILDING, STEAMSHIPS, 
ADMIRAL,' ADMIRALTY, 
ADMIRALTY CHARTS, 

SEA, COMMAND OF, 

SEA POWER, MARINES, 
TORPEDO, SALVAGE, 
LIFE-BOAT, NAVIES, 
NAVIGATION, &c. 



EXAMPLES 

extracted from the 
many Articles on 


PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 

and the 
^ Spirit-World 


In every the wisest Soul lies a whole world of internal Madness, an authentic Demon-EmpIre.-isAltLYLE. 



HE ligature of philosophy is without end. and to the speculative mind no form of' inquiry is so attractive 
s ^at which leads to that borderland of knowledge and the unknown which has always been 
clothed in the twilight of Hespendes. That a philosophical principle underhes the action of most men 
IS un Jniable, but to comparatively few men has it been given to be able to measure the Complex hazards 
of fo^ne m the full consciousness of an elaborate philosophic system. We hear with puzzled amusement 
that Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Yet who but the philosopher can measure the full significance of 
such an episode-the causes of the Emperor’s indifference, the precise psychology of his mind when he 


was performing an action that was to serve as a permanent story for all posterity ? 

The presence of philosophy in any system of thought is all the more certain because the limits of its province can never be 
defined. From Heraclitus to Herbert Spencer or Nietzsche, the philosopher has made beautiful. Jesses at -what are eternally- 
insoluble problems. And here the connexion of religion with philosophy is obvious, for afi -• rdigiona are an attempt to 
give a common formula to philosophic thought Moreover, other subjects deal with.a division or subdivision of pheho.meha , 
in the world, but philosophy concerns herself with all phenomena. . 

That the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica provides the reader "with amass, of -material, fdnphiio.sophic 
study, will be easily gathered from the few extracts which follow. And it is well to remember thkt all. averts '.of ^hfibipphy-, 
from the earliest to the latest schools are fully represented in the pages of this edition. , The'-conv^idic^ ofi;^;.fnd'^4 
containing more than half a million words for reference will commend itself to &e studenf of phaosbphy tb^4d 


readers of the Thirty-five Volumes. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF IDEALISM' AND REALISM. 






From the Articles (68 pa£es) hj Dr CAIRO, LL.D., Master of Balliol, Oxon^ and THOMAS 'DASB,'ST7A:^'Fi^tm?^'^^ 

and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. . L'’’.'*' 

mi A4- 1 - ^ 1 - 


Metaphysics— At the present day 

realism is depised on the ground that its differentiation of 
body and soul, natural and supernatural, ignores the unity 
of being. Indeed, in order to oppose this unity of being 
to the realistic duality, both materialists and idealists 
nowadays arrogate to themselves the title of monists, and 
call realists dualists by way of disparagement. But we 
cannot classify metaphysics by the antithesis of monism 
and dualism without making confusion worse confounded. 
Not to mention that it has led to another variety, calling 
itself pluralism, it confuses materialism and idealism. Ex- 
tremes meet ; and those who believe only in body, and those 
who believe only in mind, have an equal right to the equi- 
vocal term “ monist.” Moreover, there is no real opposition 
between monism and dualism, for there can very well be one 
kind of being, without being all body or all soul. . . . 

Now, when in surrendering theology and 

metaphysics we have also to surrender God and the soul, 
we are not free from materialism. Positivism, however, 
shelters itself behind the vague word “phenomena.” 
Lastly, in England we have not only an influence of 
positivism, but also, what is more important, the syn- 
thetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The point of this 
philosophy is not materialism, but realism. The author 
himself says that it is transfigured realism — which is 
realism in asserting objective existence as separate from 
subjective existence, but anti-realism in denying that 
objective existence is to be known. In his Principles of 
Psychology he twice quotes his point that “ what we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even down to its 
weight and resistance, are but subjective affections pro- 
duced by objective agencies which are unknomi and 
unknowable.” This then is his transfigured realism,, 
which, as far as what is known goes, is idealism, but as 
far as what exists goes, realism — of a sort. . . . . . 

By thus supposing a psychical basis to evolu- 
tion, Pechner, anticipating Wundt, substituted a psychical 
development of organs for Darwinian accidental variation. 
Where Darivin would say that a cock has crest and spurs 
because individuals happened to vary in this advantageous 


manner, Pechner would siipp'ose, as the inner ,£^pect',bf ,;thhy 
physical .organism, a “psychical impulse” (pifcJmcM:'' 
Strebeif) to fight, predisposing the germs and thefey^ljithe - 
offspring. The difficulty of such speculations, .is ..tb'f^pve / 
that things apparently dead and mindless -are- livi^'snuls. 
Their interest to the metaphysician' is. their opppsitioA- to 
physics on the one hand and to theism on' the dfeSK'' We.'.'_ 
have nowadays to ask ourselves whether we 'are to: resign 
our traditional belief that the greater part of -the 'vyorld is 
mere body, but that its general adaptability td-'jimhseibuff'.'l- 
organisms proves its creation and government by Gp^ and 
to take to the new hypothesis, which, by a transfer of 
design from . God to Nature, supposes that .-everything 
physical is alive, and conducts its life by psychical im- 
pulses of its 6wn. Pechner himself went .even .farther, 
and together with deSigii ’ transferred God vBjmh'eff . to 
Nature. This is the subject qf-his last meta"physical 'WOrk,-^ .- 
.Die Tagesansiclit gegeniiher der WhtAfaasfcAp (1879). 
“day-view” is the vie'W'that ,Gqd..- ^B;;t■hd.',p^chophysiDal 3 ;■•' 
■ all-embracing being, the law -and ■hdnsciousness'^df dhd-- 
world; as opposed' tp' the •“■nighb'rfew,”.aec 9 tdiflg' to whiA- 
the world, is not throughqut'i.p'sy'chicah 'but ^con'seiousnoss^- 
appears only transientlj’^ in men and animals,' .while, the re^t 
.of the world is-dark' iiight. ".’.The’“day-vieWj”-whi6h _is 
Fechner’s,. resembles jhe view's of - Hegel and Ldtze in its 
pantheistic tendency. But it does not, like theirs, sacrifice 
our personality ; because, according to Pechner,- there is; 
neither one infinite ihind' with which our mind is identical, 
nor one infinite 'active Substance of which we are modifica- 
tions, but one divine consciousness, which includes us as a 
larger, circle includes -smaller 'circles. By this ingenious 
suggestioh of the ■ ihembership of . one spirit in another, 
Pechner’s '“.day-vifi'w.”''nlso puts Nature, in a different- 

position; ' • ■ - • • . • • 

-.We'have d-welt on'lhis curious -metaphysics of Pechner 
'heaqise- it' cpnthiiis -the master-key- to the philosophy of 

the -present .moment. . .. . • - ' 

\Th'e Afiicles- ETHICS, NATURALISM, NEO-PLATON- 
ISM, PHILOSOPHY, PERIPATETICS, PESSIMISM, LOGIC, 
SOPHISTS, should all be read by the stitdent of Philosophy 




■the nature of modem French realism as described'- 
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A PAGE OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

f 1'/. SOBLEY, I Frcn il- ArtM- V9 pag, 


r: \ I’l'.’tT '• n-* f -.r.-Ii 
v^.r*- th’’ ’./TT r**. 

C'ntr^" r-f (< 


ir.'i'T; c^'iitrrs of cr 

i.Ti i-n!, nr. i t.'jI Tn.ir.ii'-Ft-'itirr.'; 

Hi.' nf iii.Ii- 

I nr, r.'-t I'V 

■ fr- rr. tK'' »'n.T ,riMl <‘.*!-.-rvar{'-‘Ti 
it-i .•’.''.tivity thnt th^ 
‘•v’M'nt; L'^r hi^ 

he snv5, 

I V. r-J, th*’ of thinpr'/' 


/•—. !■■■ An-:--' f 1'/. SOBLEY, ^^.A. Fren AnM' 09 pages) i„j professor LEWIS 

Leibnitz. — rit-r,-..;.' p'.-zr.frii? of th*' Tin:- I CAMPBELL, LL.D. 

-'oVM:: J Plato.— Xe gation, falsity, contradiction, 

r' ~ •( r - ^ y .‘.'■..‘■'i.'.i.'r " three notions which Tlato from his height of abstrac- 

V, ; . - ! ; y-.v •. . ;; .irrVv,- i nr. i r s-.r:;:' r'r.l'uctinn ajxirt. His jiositiou is the converse of 

fr “ r,-.'. f.f f r ■’. i :: r-.rh'r fr- m t!." m.! .ri-al f.-i- rvati-in the t5[>inozistic saying, “ Omnis detenninatio cst negatio.” 

'* 'r.-'' '■ v '' ;' f-'-tivny thnt th>‘ s-'p.ir.-.ty According to him, every negative imjdics an atlirmative. 

■ A'.- ’"/'•VT’ And his main iioint is that true negation is correlative to 

v^.r*- th-’ ’’./■rT n*. rf — iVa. v.Vrl, th** cV-Tr,<^ku of thir.'-^ aftinnation, much as he has said in the P/iadrus that 

t".;, a> c-ntf ’ f.r-.', tl.y l.u-.- n'-tl.'T jort=, c.ttsr.'ion, r.or the dialectician sejiaratcs kinds according to the “lines 

fp H'n-.' -•.r^.i-rir.'t-oa frnra t!..’ atrens of Dorrio- and veins of nature.” The Sophisles is a standing protest 

L*' o' ! '•' ^ ‘■'''y tapbyoeal y-'.int A or nther atrainst the error of marrincr the fineh’-graduated lineaments 

'ptinr! I V of ir,. o-, .o tlMr. .:-.-.':-- romrilly an-l are alw.nvs O' destroying the Vitality of thought 

prur.- ir'.to n t-oT. yitl.'.'tt yr.y .nM U-.t thc'al - are of o;,;-..=itiTO J-'rom the Article 00 pages) l„ ProfOSSOr B. ADAMSON, 

(p. l-TJ . rio r^:t uj-on one another (p. T T f) 

o-O' ; th^' t!*n of fTvch:-?* 5 thit of every other. Tlie activity ^ 

C'f t.'j*' rF-.r*tt. of <i’,rn pi<t tii'' dctcrminator of its The ^rcat Tvorlc of Kant absolutely 

o--»'ri fr/v^rt-' ';pp. ' '‘Tl.*-* n.'-im'h have no '.vindov-'s hv closed the lines of sjioculation along which the philosophical litera- 

■wLh'h anyhlrg r:nv go in or out”.(p. 70r»‘. : ture of the ISth contury had proceeded, and substituted for them 

iC ’*<1^ * I'j /O I#/ tifMtt tnr r r T^ a new and more conn>rehen5ivo method of regarding the c.ssential 

yw. . pi ^ S) hg }/, S/ALLhCEf LL.D. problems of thought, a method which has prescribed the course of 


c-f :« of its <.;rn T^<-t th-' determinatnr of it's 

''I'T'- 7'^'',* M-omds have no windows bv 

wLh'h aJiy*_h7T‘g r:ny go in or out ”.(p. 70r»‘. : 

FrJnthrArM' (9 pagcs)bj V/. WALLACE, LL.D. 

HcgrcT.— . . . . . , From .all w.riod' of tlie world, — from 


which he cnidiV,^ the wine, of tlioiii^ht- ''Thf: lium.m 


mind coming » new solution of the problems to which these notions bad been 


through a thou-md j*ha'*v of mi=tahe and di.''aj»}vointmeiit to a applied 

and rcaliratinn of iU tnre I^dtion in tl,c unhTreo.-sncI. is ,/,5 ^i^ticle (7 pages) by WM. hUNTO, M.A. 

tire drama v.Iivdi f-nrt^'-iou'lv Higrl s own liistorv, but IS rt-nre- A.,, , , , 

f-nted objectively in' tlio field o'f tire world a=! the prokss of spiritual mill, — Mill remarks that the uncertainty 

history which the philosojih. r wakes into consciousness and repro- hanging over the verj’ elements of moral and social pliilo- 
duc<', in him-ref. Tire /'/'reaomcno.'fijy stands to the F/revc.V^>.v/re sopliy proves that the means of arriving at the truth in 
somewhat a.s the dialojucs of Plato stand to tire Aristotelian • . . i i <. i i a 

treatis.:-. It contains almost all his phih.oi.hv-but imguharlv sciences arc not yet properly understood. “And 

and without due proportion. Tire j-msonal ch mciit gives an undue '«’hither,’ he add.s, can mankind so advantageously turn, 


some Mtcnt a.“3unres irom ure lirst tire position wtucti it proposes , . , , , , • ? , , 

ultimately to reach, and gives, not a jiroof of that position, but an of tnith.s have been ascertained, and the greatest possible 
aeeofint of 'tlie f.'qreriencc (/.V/o/inre^/) by which conseiousne=s is degree of certainty arrived at?” 

A. 'T' 0.e Article {9 pages) by JOHN MOBLEY, M.P. 

■ Y FrJm 'the AHNU 00 pages)^, 1'/.’ WALLACE, ‘lL.D. ' , 9.°"?^®-- the height 

'• o u^>.Aw * •' -r. • *t Catholic exaltation, persuaded Comtes mother to 

ocnopcnn ■..*,/ ■ : J-, I insist on her .son being married with the religious ceremonv’, 

publication of The // oiW n.s Ih/f nmf /*a he had si ently | younger Madame Comte apparently did not 

waited for .some response to h.s message. He had uttered I performed, in spite of the fact that 

♦ M n TT-/-k^/-l lir» trtif T-. 1 I f /^l-i o yrrnr} nffrtf Am flir* T-fv /» ^ 


the word he fel himself charged to iitter. As the yea« , unfortunate man wa.s at the time neither more nor less 
passed he noted down every confinnc^tion he found of his ^o such shocking conspiracies against 

own opinions in the avritings of others,. ecclesiastical zealotrj' 
• m which his views appeared, to; be illustmted by new bring even good men like Lamennais. On the other hand, 
rejoarches. . . . Jiie g^|hC’rod lil-h^ogr of man} vearc, , pbiio.^ophic assailants of Comtism have not always resisted 
.aggnivatC'd by fbe;'«odndent or be Hegehanr, i temptation to recall tlie circumstance that its founder 

foartd.vcnt at length in the intr^lucbon to his next book, ! _an unworthy and irrelevant 

. where Ilegel .s JvorK.s .are descril.H?d as three-quarters utter | that cannot be excused even by the provocation of 

.absurdity and One-quarter .mere paradox,— a specimen of own occasional acerbity 

the language in which during his subsequent career lie , , ■ t /o ^ 

used to adfort to his three predecessors Tichte, Schelling, 0,e Article {3 pages) m the life of 

but above all He^el Spencer. — But easiest of all is it to leave 

From the Article '{4h pages)l.j ANDREW SETH, M.A. I relation of the unknowable “ substance of Mind ” to 
' A . ■ „ , the unknowable “substance of Matter (substance he 


-■ going antheism, wlucti lias Doui a naiuimirire Dim a \ . .i tt i ' ii i c i m 

Tnc foundation of the system b tire dootrine of one infinite sub- ! phenomena) to the Unknowable, as he finally does. To 
‘ stance, of arhicTi all finite e-vistcrices'are inodes or limitations (modes I the theory of knowledge Spencer contributes a “ trans- 
of thought or modes of extension). Gcvl_ is thus the immanent ; fj^rured realism,” to mediate between realism and idealism, 
'. . caus-e of the univc.-se ; but of rerration or wdl t rere can •a Oo quo-!- doctrine that “ necfcs.sary truths” acquired in 

t’oa m SpiEOZi 5 sv.=toin. - God i? t 2 S>?u tbrouSjLo.it as tj ^ , •*. n i. •aa ^ ^ ‘ • a 

t nitufe (h'u 3 Sh-Y na'iir.a',.' The philosophical stand fwint, com- ] experience and congenitally transmitted, are a prion to 
■ -prehends ■ the necessitr cf all that is— a n'ccesrity' that is none the individual, though a ),oHeriori to the race, to mediate 
’.bther than the neouA'it}- of the di-.-ine nature itself; 'To I between empiricbm and apriorism. It has already been 

'.‘’things thus is to anew them, according to ddprnotas axounte | however, that the biological foundations of the 

/>A-.j_hmse set sy.cre s phiK^phy^^ con- ■ - ^ que.stionable. ! 

■Z.: V fidered m the article CAr-Tr.=iAXlsK [see vol. v..,p>. u. sj . i 

r rr 'I.rulri h- -dt-- to ailnr'^^l to multiply the extracts from the studies of philosophers -which are dispersed through the 
•' %slTof )he Tenth Edition. See s^ia! articles, ARISTOTLE, BACON, LOCKE, BERKELEY, NIETZSCHE, &-r.] 
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THE SUBLIlVIlNAL SELF. 

From (he Article (S pages) hj Ml’S HENRY SIDGWIGK. 

Spiritualism The second class of 

phenomena, which we may call the automatic, consists in 
table-tilting and turning with contact; writing, drawing, 
ifec., through the medium’s hand; convulsive movements 
and involuntary daneing; entrancement, trance-speaking, 
and personation by the medium of deceased persons, 
attributed to temporary “ possession ” ; seeing spirits and 
visions and hearing phantom voices. This class bears 
affinity to some of the phenomena of hypnotism and of 
certain nervous complaints, to certain epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, and to phenomena that have occurred at 
some religious revivals. According to quotations given 
by Chevreul, the divining-rod was used at the end of the 
17th century for obtaining answers to questions, as table- 
tilting now is. In a third class must be placed the cure 
of disease by healing mediums. This cannot well be 
treated apart from mesmeric healing and “faith cures” 
and “ mind cures,” and belongs to medical psychology. 

The class of automatic phenomena are much the com- 
monest. The investigations of Carpenter on unconscious 
cerebration and of Faraday on unconscious muscular 
action have shown that it is not necessary to look outside 
the medium’s own brain and organism for the explanation 
of such things as automatic writing and table-turning. It 
is about the matter communicated by these means that 
the controversy now turns. Spiritualists maintain that 
true information is thus given, probably unknown to the 
medium or other persons present, or at leist expressed 
in a way obviously beyond their powers to originate. 
Another view, which is now gaining ground, is that the 
information in some exceptional cases does not come from 
the mind of the medium, but is due to the influence 
■UTOught on his mind by that of other persons, and more 
than this is not proved 

[PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, PSYCHOLOGY, HYPNOTISM, 
and NEUROPATHOLOGY arc but a few of the Articles in 
the Tenth Edition dealing with the fascinating subject of 
the Subconscious Self?^ 


“POSSESSED OF A DEVIL” 


From the Article (4h ps^es) by E, B, TYLOR, LL.D. 

Demonologfy Thus the savage theory 

of demoniacal possession has for its natural result the 
practice of exorcism or banishment of the spirit as the 
regular means of cure, as where, to select these from 
hundreds of instances, the Antilles Indians in Columbus’s 
time went through the pretence of pulling the disease 
off the patient and blowing it away, bidding it begone 
to the mountain or the sea or where the Patagonians till 
lately, believing every siek person to be possessed by an 
evil demon, drove it away by beating at the bed’s head a 
drum painted with figures of devils. 

That such modern savage notions fairly represent the 
doctrine of disease-possession in the ancient world is proved 
by the records of the earliest civilized nations. The very 
charms still exist by which the ancient Egyptians resisted 
the attacks of the wicked souls who, become demons, 
entered the bodies of men to torment them with diseases, 
and drive them to furious madness. The doctrine of 
disease among the ancient Babylonians was that the 
swarming spirits of the air entered man’s body, and it was 
the exorcist’s duty to expel by incantations “the noxious 
neck-spirit,” “ the burning spirit of the entrails which 
devours the man ” and to make the piercing pains in the 


^ad fly away “like grasshoppers” into the sky. CSee 
Accords of the Past, vols. i. in., &c.'; Birch’s trans.-of the 
Egyptian Pooh of the Dead, see ljelow; Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de I’Oment, p...4i-; Lenormant, La ■ 
Magte chez les Ghaldeen^^ &c.) Tiie transition stage of the 
ancient belief in the classical period of Greece and Home 
is particularly interesting. The scientific doctrine of 
medicine was beginning to .encroach upon it, but it was 
still current opinion that a , fit was an attack by a demon 

seizure,” hence. English epilepsy), that fury 
or madness was demoniacal possession (Satpoi'ctu = to be 
possessed by an evil spjirit,' hence English doeinoixiac, &c.), 
that madmen were “ larvati,” i.e., inhabited by ghosts, ic. 

No record shows the ancient' theory more clearly than 
the New Testament,' from the explicit way in which • the;.'-' ' 
symptoms of the various affections, are described, culminat- ' 
ing in the patient declaring the . name ' of ; his possessing 
demon, and answering in hig 'person when 'addressed, . . 

[The subject of tlieLsavage belief in ''denidns'''cdn '-5e also, 
studied in the Articles ANIMISM, FETICHlM%Y.CAN- 
THROPY, . .. - 

THE NlYSTfeRY 0 ? SLEEP^: J' ' • 

From tlio Article (Tlpaiis) by JAMES SULLY, LL.P: 

Dr©am.’,’.' ..... Among the Cartesians the-. pro- 
position, the- mind is always 'thinking, .became, a leading 
tenet. Locke argues against this supposition.; He con- 
tends that in sleep men ,;dp not always think, or .-they 
would be conscious of it. . If it is asserted ' that-'they 
dream but they forget it, he replies it is “hard to be 
conceived” that “the soul'- in a sleeping map should be 
this moment busy a-thinking,' and the next moment in a 
waking man not remember nor be able to recollect one-jot- , 
of all those thoughts.” To suppose that in.Bl'e'ep.the -sopl'" 
thinks apart from the body involves the absurdify^.'oL’a'.; 
double mind, an'd is further contradicted ky the irratlonhlity •- 
of dreams (Essay, boofe ii. ch. i.). Locke was answered - 
by Leibnitz in the..A’b?ivm?M; Essais, who uphdd the.; 
Cartesian affirmation,- and maintained that .during'csleep-. 
the mind has always some “little perceptions” of, ^-‘con- 
fused sentiments,” though, according to his -doctrine of 
unconscious perceptions, these need not become objects 
of conscious attention. That we never sleep without 
dreaming is further maintamed by Kant in his- Authro- 
poJoyie, by Jouffroy.'knd -,other&.'^, ' . . 

[ 77 / 1 ? theories of hyptibtie. slceplare. discussed in the Article 

PHYSIOLOGY m.t^-ihn}EEdit^}ijfifi:.i^ , i 


.. THE CQHdUROlf 'OF OLD^ ' , 

From the Articles (16 -ps^es) by B. TYLOR, .'P-OFe, 
LL.D,, F.P,S., J. ALGERNON \CLARKE,'J..'-NEVJL,: 
and GriFA.UR, . -. •^.. ' I: 

. i . 'Whether or not the bqokrof Exodus- 
makes the earliest historical reference to this, natural magic 
when it records ho-w themagiciahs of Egypt irnitahed, certain 
miracles -of Mos.es'V'.-by their "enchantments, ”a-it( is known 
that thec; Egyptian hierophants, -as- well as the magicians^ of 
ancient. Greece and.-t;Bome, '.were";, accustomed to astqmdi 
their ’<iupCs‘’with opiical illusiOns^'^isible' representations 
i-of the' divinities ;.ahd-'isubdivinities'-:passing before the 
spectators in - -dark -.-Subterranean chambers. ^ From the 
description^: of • pncie'nt authors we may conjecture that 
the:principal optical illusion employed in these effects was 
•'the '^thro wing -of: spectral images of living persons and 
other objects upbn the smoke of 'buri^iiig incense by means 


It is in the Tenth Edition that are noted the systems of the gredt 'logicians Hutcheson, Gpndillac, Gilbert de 

la Poirde, "WThately, Hamilton, :&c. = , 


[ ns ] 

Will the Sun’s Heat ever be Exhausted? 

I>.' ‘ii:’' li;!"}'. innitor-of-fact 'vorld wc fire apt to forget that the exi>tence of the globe is subject to 
ia-.'Aor.'.hie lav.s of Nature. Wc do not realise what the spectroscope has taught us; that the stars 
and planets njc formed of materials identical with those tnat make up the Karth. e know that 
the heat of the .''un is declining. Wc have only to supjiose a time at which it would be exhausted, 
and we arc at once compelletl to realise that the world would become uninhabitable. What are the 
scientific y)robabi!itics of such a catastrophe may be learned from the article NEBULAR THEOR\, 
by tiir Ror.inir Bau. 


c-f ceneave metal mirrors. But, according to the detailed 
eijiomrc of the tricks of the niagici.ins given by Hijijiolytu.s 
{ll'f. On. Herr., iv. it ajiyicars that the desired effect 
wa.= often jcodneofl in a .“implcr way, by cau.=ing the dupe 
to Vrt'ri into a cellar through a basin of water with a gla.s.s 
Utttom .•standing under a sky-blue celling, or by figures on 
a dark wall drawn in inflammable material and .suddenly 
ignited. Tlie flashcv of lightning and the rolling thunders 
which sornetirnes accomyianicd the.se iiianife.stations were 
easy trick.s, now familiar to cvervdKxly as the ignition of 
lycopodium and the shaking of a .sdiect of metal. The 
ancient methexls de.=.cribed by IIippolytu.s (iv. 32) were 
very similar. ^ • 

Spectral picture, or reflexions of moving objects, .similar 
to those of the cameni or magic lantern, were described in 
the jUh and IGth centurie.s. Thu.s, in the llovre of Fame, 
bk. Hi., Chaucer .sjieak.s of “ apjieanince-S .such a.s the subtil 
tregctour.s yierform at feasts ” — jiictorial rej>re.sentations of 
hunting, falconry, and knights' jou.sting, with the per.son.s 
and objects instantaneously 'disapjfcaring; exhibitions of the 
same kind are mentioned by Sir John ilandcvilic, as seen 
by him at the court of “the Great Chan” in .Wia; and in 
the middle of the IGth century Benvenuto Cellini saw 
phantasmagoric sjiectres projected ujion smoke at a nocturnal 
exhibition in the Colos.seum at Home 

In all ages a very popular magical effect has been the 
apjiarenl floating of a yrerson in cmyity .space. An endlc.ss 
variety of ingenious apparatus has been invented for the 
purjio.se of producing .such effects, and the present article 
would be incomplete without some reference to one or two 
of the more modem e.xarnple.s. A very pretty illusion of 
thi.s kind is that originally prrxluced under the title of 
‘LVstartc.” A lady is brought forward, and after making 
her bow to the audience .she retires to the back of the 
stage, the whole of which is draped with black velvet 
and kept in deep shadow. There .she is caused to ri.se in 
the air, to move from side to side, to advance and retire, 
and to revolve in all direction.s. The secret con.sist.s in an 
iron lever, covered with velvet to match the background, 
and therefore invi.=ible to the audience. Tliis lever is 
passed through an opening in the back curtain and 
attached to a socket upon the metal girdle worn by the 
]>er[onner. The girdle consists of two ring.-, one inside 
the other, the inner one being capable of turning about its 
axis. By means of this main lever and a spindle passing 
through it and gearing into the inner ring of the girdle, 
the various movements are produced. A Loop is passed 
over the performer with a riew to demon.rirate her com- 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES ON THE 
EMOTIONS. 



porting 

ably none that will bear comp.iri.son wuth the “leiitation 
mystery produced by Hr Haskelyne, 

{Egyptian, Eabylcr.iar., Assyrian, Greek, arE Roman 
Magic, and the history of Necromancy in England, are 
'■■'all describ'd in the Tenth Edition. The student should 
IL rTad the Articles WITCHCRAFT, SPIRITUALISM, 


From the Article {16 pa^es) hj JAMES WARD, LL.B., 
D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Psychology. — The nature of emotion 

and its relation to the various organic changes and bodily 
movements, commonly described as its expression or mani- 
festation, have been continually under discussion since the 
appearance in 188i of the notorious article, ‘AYhat is an 
Emotion ? ” in which Professor W. James turned the views 
of Common Sen.so upside down. “ Common Sense says : 
wc lose our fortune, are sorry and weej) ; we meet a boar, 
arc frightened and run ; we arc insulted by a rival, are 
angry and strike.” But, Professor James continues, “ the 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of 
sequence is incorrect ; that the one mental state is not 
immediately induced by the other, that the bodily mani- 
festations must first be interposed between, and that the 
more rational statement is that wc feel sorry because we 
cry, angry because we strike, afraid because wo tremble, 
and not that we cry, .strike, or tremble because we are 
Sony, angry, or fearful, as the case may bo.” In a word, 
whereas it is commonly supposed that the emotion pre- 
cedes and j)roduce3 the expression, it seems here to be 
maintained that the expros.sion precedes and produces the 
emotion. But the sequence denied in the first ca.se is a 
p.sychological sequence, the sequence maintained in the 
.‘;econd is a jJiysiological sequence. The subject’s ex- 
periences of the bodOy expressions is here the emotion, 
and these are physically, not psychically, determined. 
“They arc sensational processe.s,” says Professor James; 
“proces.ses due to inward currents set up by physical 
happenings.” 

The new theory is, then, in part psychological, in part 
psychophysical. As to the first part, wliich the author 
calls “the vital point of the whole theory,” it con.si.st.s 
mainly in exposing the ambiguity of the phrase “ bodily 
e.xpre.s.sion of an emotion” — a phra.se which is liable to 
mi.slcad us into fancying that emotion, like thought, may 
be antecedent to, or independent of, any expression or 
utterance, ily fear or anger may chance to bo expressive 
to another, but they are of necessity imy/ressive to me. 
“A dL=embodied human emotion is a sheer nonentity.” 
In so far as I have a certain emotion, in so far I have 
“ the feelings of its bodily .symptoms.” This Ls true, not to 
say trite ; but how do the.se syrajitoms arise 1 IVith this 
question we pa.s.s to the pjsychojjhysical side of the theory 
and here it becomes perplexing, and is itself pciqilexcd , 
for to this que.stion it is driven to return two distinct and 
divergent an.swers. First, we are told that it is not the 
emotion that gives ri.se to the bodily expires.sion, but that, 
on the contnuy, “ the bodily changes follow directly the 
perception of the existing fact,” it being beyond doubt 
“that objects do excite bodily changes by a pireorganized 
mechanism.” Again; “Each emotion is,” for Professor 
j James, “a re.sultant of a sum of elements, and each 


[ ITS ] 


element is caused b 7 a physiological process of a sort 
already well known. The elements are all organic changes, 
and each of, them is the reflex effect of the existing object” 
The old attempts at classification and description being 
contemptuously dismissed as belonging only to “ the lowest 
stage of science,” we are informed that now we step from 
a superficial to a deep order of inquiry. “ The questions 
now are causal: ‘Just what changes does this object and 
what changes does that object excite ? ' and ‘ How come 
they to excite these particular changes, and not others 1 ’ ” 
But we have not had to wait for the James-Lange theory 
to raise these questions, and surely there are none that 
bring out its defects more glaringly. “Objects" that 
determine bodily changes by means of preorganized 
mechanism and without psychical interposition might 
fairly be taken to be physical objects; and indeed the 
whole process is expressly described as reflex. But only 
very slovenly physiologists talk of “objects” exciting 


reflexes : it is inexact even to say that sensations do so. 
All that reflex action requires is' a sihmihts. “The 
essence of a reflex action,” says ’.poster,' “consists in the 
transmutation, by means of tih* irritable .protojflasm of 
a nerve-ceU, of afferent into Afferent impulses.” let Pro- 
fessor James be confronted first P»y a chained bear and 
next by a bear at large ; to the one. object he presents a 
bun, and to the other a clean pair of heels; or let him 
first be thrilled by a Beethoven symphony and then by 
a Eaphael Madonna. Will he now undertake to account, 
in terms of stimuli and their reflex effects, for the very 
different results of the similar, “ causes ” in the one case, 
or for the similar results of the very different “ causes ” 
in the other 1 . .... . 

\TJte Tenth Edition contains Articles on APPARITIONS, 
CARTESIANISM, CASUISTRY, GNOSTICISM, PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, &^c.] ' ■ .■ 


If it is true to say that a general interest is most frequently aroused from particular instances, the fore- 
going extracts will probably inspire the reader, even though he has not yet included Philosophy in the 
subjects of his study, to seek a near acquaintance with the works of master philosophers. As an introduction ■' 
to such a process a careful and agreeable excursion into the pages of the Tenth Edition yyill.^rove to be of-' 
the greatest use. . . 

Whether a man’s speculation leans towards the discovery of a practical .point of view.,froni which to 
consider all the great and all the small things of life, or towards finally satisfying a "torturing doubt as . to 
how far he may rightly credit the evidence of his senses — whether' he cries because he feels soivy, or feels 
sorry because he cries — in short, whether he needs a philosophy, a system of psychology, or subordination to 
a creed for the sake of his mental repose, it is the JEncyclopcedia Britannica which 'will guide.him to the 
wisest solution of his difficulty within the briefest period of time. Nor, on reflection, would it appear that 
an Index of more than half a million entries, which constitutes Volume S5 of the Tenth Edition, is a 
trifling recommendation to the work. - , .. 


N no book or books in the world is there to be found so complete mhistory of Q-RHAT THOUC^HTS 
and GREAT THINKERS as in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. f’li the few extracts from the 
___ few articles on PHILOSOPHY and PSYCHOLOGY which’ it lias been possible to quote have 
made the reader curious to ascertain the scope of the Tenth Edition, let him glance over the subjohied 
headings and realize how much in the Volumes can only be suggested here by bare enumeration. • 



of -whom the EncyclojJtsdia Britannica gives full accounts. ■ 


Heraclitus. 

Epicurus. 

Thomas Aquinas. 

Democritus. 

Aristotle. 

Alhertus Magnus. 

Socrates. 

Seneca. 

Abelard. 

Aristippus. 

Epictetus. 

Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Pythagoras. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Grotins. 

Antisthenes. 

Plato. 

Hobbes. 

Diogenes. 

St. Augustine. 

Descartes. • 

Spinoza. 

St. Ambrose. 

Sir Thomas More. 

Gottlieb.' 

Fichte. 

Hegel. 

Comte. 

Schopenhauer. 

Emerson. 

Berkeley. 

Herbart. 

Leibnitz. 

Cousin. 

Lewes. 

CondUlBC. 

Hamilton. 

Whately. 

Feuerbach. W- ' 


■ Shaftesbury, 
js^fnard de MandevUle;- 
'•David Hiime. ' . 

Adam Smith. . ' 

Dugald Stewart; 
Williain Paiey.'; . ■ 
Jeremy Bentham. , 
Imman'uel Kant. 

John Stuart Mill'. 
Bacon.' ... ' ' . 

Herbert Spencer. •' ' . ■ 

• Hutcheson, . ■ . 

■ Xenocrates. 


Some Sdiools of 

discussed in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 


Pythagoreanism. 
The Sophists. 
Platonism. 

The Cynics. 

The Peripatetics. 
Epicureanism. 
Stoicism. 
Neoplatonism. 


Mysticism. , , 

.Esthetics. 
Rationalism. ‘ ' ■ 

Maniohffiism. 
Scholasticism.', 
Arabian Philosophy. 
Cartesianisiri.' ■ . 
Casuistry. 


, ''^Gnosticism. " • . 

\ Positivism. ' •' ' " 

Pessimism. - 

■' ;SDCratic School. •. ■ 

fltilitarianism. ' ' ' ' 

' VThe Intuitional School. 
The Alexandrian School. 
The Cambridge Moralists. 


POPULAR PAGES 


Thi icrtch’;, zs thz/!d=rmzn of Bristol, woU hzrr.sd In eating, knowi by much Experience, besides the delicious Callbosb and Calipee, 
contains men/ dif[crer,i Hndsof Food; nor can the learned Reader be Ignorant, that In Human Nature, tho’ here collected under one 
'Ee,,e,al IUn,i, Is such prodigious VarlCijr, that a Cock will hare sooner gone through ell the sereral Spccict of animal and vegetable 
Food In the World, than an Author will to able to exhaust so extensive a Subject. FIELDING. 


HE Encydopadia Britannica has gained, and justly gained, a reputation for ■weighty scholarship and learning. 
It is well -kno'wn that to its several editions the greatest thinkers of each generation have contributed 
of the wealth of their knowledge. But this is not the only light in which the work must be viewed. Great as 
is its value to the student, it has a further claim ; it may fairly be called the greatest of all popular handbooks. 

■ 'Whatever be the subject of discussion, whether it be motor-cars or the latest appearance of the sea-serpent, 
the art of cookery, the cult of old furniture, the introduction of fans into Europe, the origin of tlie tall hat, 
or the future of the flying machine, it is but necessary to refer to its pages to satisfy curiosity, to ascertain 
fact, or to corroborate a suspicion. 

Whatever he a man s hobby, or if he has none, whatever be his inclinations in the search for one, whether they take 
him to wood-carwng, fretwork, entomology, botany, modelling, mechanics, book-plates, book-collecting, fossils, Roman 
remains, stamp-collecting or heraldry, here in the volumes of the Tenth Edition will he find that knowledge which will start 
him on hid road to the greater specialised acquaintance with his chosen subject. The Antiquarian, too, eager to unearth 
some quaint fact of bygone times, will find the Encyclopedia Britannica a veritable storehouse of information on the 
subjects he loves ; 'and v/ith a growing sense of delight he ■will dig deeper and deeper for the treasures in its pages. 

. But to be really a popular and practical handbook of reference on all topics, something beside Thirty-four Volumes 
crowded TOth the most interesting and ably written arbcles is needed. There must be a Theseus to help us thread our 
.way through this labyrinth. of learning and amusement; such a gpiide is now offered to the possessor of the Encyclopiedia 
BriUmnica. Unique in its .learning, unique in its traditions, unique in its comprehensiveness, the Encyclopredia Britannica 
has the additional merit of an Index, which, with considerably more than half a million entries, is far the largest ever 
published; In the extracts which follow, a selection has been made from only a very few of the articles of a general and 
popular nature, but these v/ill,give the reader some notion of the variety of subjects which find a place in the Tenth Edition. 



THE PASTIME OF KINGS. 


Frora the Article {13 pages) hj E. D. BRICKWOOD, Major J. R. HUBBARD, W. T. CHESTER, and 
A, E, T, WATSON, Editor of the "Badminton Library." 


Hoi'Se- racing.— . . . . The first di-stinct 
■■ indicalion tvhich contemporary lii.stdry ' affords of horse- 
racing as a .sport occurs in the “Description of the City 
of London” of William Fitz-stephen (c. 1174). He say.s 
that in a certain “plane field -without one of the gates 
(quidam planu.s campus re et nomine — Smithjielcl, quasi 
Smoothfield) every Friday, unless it be one of the more 
■ solemn festivals, is a noted show of well-bred {nohilium) 

' horses exposed for sale. The earls, barons, and kniglits 
who arc resident in the city, as well as a multitude of 
citizen.s, flock thither either to look on or buy.” After 
describing the different varieties of horses brought into the 
market, c.sjiccially the more valuable chargers {dexlrarios 
preciosos), he says: “Wlicn a race is to be run by such 
horses as these, and perhaps by others -which, in like 
' manner, according to -their breed are strong for carriage 
and vigorous for the course, the people raise a shout and 
order the common horses to be irithdra-um to another part 
of tho field;-, .The jockey.s, who are boys e.xpert in the 
managem'ent of horses, which they regulate by means of 
curb bridles; sometimes by threes and sornetimes by twos, 
as the match is made, prepare themselves'for the contest. 
Their chief aim is to prevent a competitor from getting 
bc-fore them. The horses too, after 'their manner, arc 
' -eager for the race ; their limb.s tremble, and. impatient of 
(Klay they cannot stand stiU; upon the signal being given 
they stretch out their limbs, hurry bn the .cbur.se, .and are 
borne along with unremitting speed. The riders, inspired 
' -with the love of praise and the hope of. victor}’, clap spurs 
' to their flying horses, lashing them tvith whips, and incit- 
ing them by their shouts ” (see Stot\’’s Translation). . 

From time immemorial until within a very recent period 
.jockey's, rode in much the same style, though, of course, j 


with vai-ying degrees of skill. Many hundreds of boys 
exercised daily at Newmarket and other training grounds ; 
. . . but though most of these lads find cliances to dis- 
tinguish themselves in trials and races for apprentices, 
probably not five per cent, grow into professional jockeys, 
increasing weight keeping many from the business, as a 
jockey has fewchances unless he can ride well under 9 stone. 
.... At the beginning of the race the jockey used 
to stand in his stirrups, with the idea of removing weight 
from the horse’s back and prcscr\'ing perfect steadiness ; 
towards the end of the race, if it were necessary to drive 
the animal home, he sat down “to finish.” 

This method used to be adopted in all countries, but 
recently a new system came into jiractice in America. 
Instead of putting the saddle in the middle of the horse’s 
back, where it had always been placed previously, it was 
shifted fonvard on to the animal’s withers. The jockey 
rode with very short stirrups, leaning forward over the neck 
and grasping the reins within a few inches of the horse’s 
mouth. The appearance of this was ungainly in the ex- 
treme and an entire departure from ancient ways (though 
Fordham and a few other riders of great reputation had 
always sat much more forward than their contemporaries), 
but it was found to be remarkably effective. From the 
position thus adopted there was less resistance to the 
-wind, and though the .saving in this respect was largely 
exaggerated, in racing, where succe.S3 or failure is fre- 
quently a matter of a very few inche.s, every little that 
helps is to be considered. The value of the discovery lay 
almost entirely in the fact that the horse carries -weight 
better — and is therefore able to stride out more freely — 
-when it is placed well forward on his shoulders. IVith 
characteristic conservatism the English -n-ere slow to 


For 


— uottuuB wiou KiommGTce in tne Tentn jsoition, see p. 148. 
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accept tlie new plan. Several American jockeys, how- i 
ever, came to England. In all the main attributes of 
horsemanship there was no reason to believe that they 
were in the least superior to English jockeys, but their 
constant successes required explanation, and the only way 
to account for them appeared to be that horses derived a 
mai-ked advantage from the new system of saddling. A 
number of English riders followed the American lead, and 
those that did so met with an unusual degree of success. 
Eace-riding, indeed, was in a very great measure revolu- 
tionized in the closing years of the 19 th century. . . . 

[T/te Ariicles HORSE, CLUB, CIRCUS,' BETTIHG, 

also be consulted hi the Encyclopcedia BritannicaE\ 

THE FIRST OF SPORTS. 

Ermx the Article (2 pages) hy A. E, T. WATSON. 

Hunting*. — For pace and endurance no 

hunter approaches the English thoroughbred; and for a 
bold man who “means going,” a steeplechase horse is 
often the best animal that could be obtained, for when 
he has become too slow to unn races “ between the flags,” 
he can always gallop much faster, and usually lasts much 
longer, than animals which have not his advantage of blood. 
The quondam “’chaser” is, however, usually apt to be 
somewhat impetuous at his fences. But it must by no 
means be supposed that every man who goes out hunting 
desires to gallop at a great pace and to jump formidable 
obstacles, or indeed any obstacles at all. A large propor- 
tion of men who follow hounds are quite content to do 
so passively through gates and gaps, with a canter along 

the road whenever one is available 

The subject of scent is full of mysteries. The great 
authority already quoted, the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
noted as a very extraordinary but well-known fact, for 
example, “ that in nine cases out of ten if a fox is coursed 
by a dog during a run all scent ceases afterwards, even 
when you get your hounds to the line of the fox beyond 
where the dog has been.” This is one of many phenomena 

which have always remained inexplicable 

[In connexion with this extract should be read the Articles 

HOUND, FOK, DEER, &^c.] 

LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL GAMBLING. 

From the Articles by FRANCIS STORR, M.A., and 
W. F. CRA/ES. 

Games and Gaming — Apart 

from statute, no games are unlawful in themselves. 
Games were originally made unlawful in the interest of the 
more useful military exercises which they threatened to 
supiflant. The prohibition has been retained and extended 
on account of the vice of gambling, and severe penalties 
have been enacted against houses at which persons can 
play unlarvful games. Betting-houses in general were 
brought rvithin the definition of gaming-houses, and finally 
betting or gaming was prohibited in any public place. 
It must be admitted that these distinctions are baaed on 
a most invidious principle. Practically gambling is for- 
bidden to the poor and connived at in the rich. 

It may be asked. What games, as such, are lawful under 
these various statutes, and what are unlawful 1 The author 
of an excellent and amusing little work on Gaming and 
Gamesters' Law, gives the following as the result of a 
careful examination of all the Acts. The following are 
lawful games: — backgammon, bagatelle, billiards, boat-races, 
bowls, chess, cricket, croquet, curling, dominoes, draughts,'. 


fives, football, foot-races, golf, knurr and spell, putting the 
stone, quoits, rackets, rouing, skittles, .tennis, ' whist, wrest- 
ling. Thefollowingaredoubtful—'boXing, cudgel-playing, 

and single-stick. The following are absolutely unlawful 

ace of hearts, basset, dice, .(except backgammon), hazard, 
lotteries (except art-union - lotteries), Pharaoh ^or * faro), 
boidet (or roly-poly). Afi Act of Geo. H., which pro- 
hibited horse-racing for prizet-under ^50 value, has since 
been repealed. 

There was -nd 'new legislation between 1879 

and 1902 for the punishment of gaming except the 
Betting and Loans (Infanis)'Aet, 1892, passed at' the in-' 
stance of Lord Herschell, which makes . persons guilty of 
misdemeanour who, with -.a view to profit, send to any one 
whom they know to be an infant a' document inviting him - 
to enter into a betting or wagering transaction. The Act ' 
was intended to protect lads at school., and college from 
temptation by bookmakers;' ■' , , . '.'f'-* '. . 

In very many cases' transactions uith' “ Outside stock- 
brokers” or “■b'ucket' shops” have -bEen held, to be mere 
wagers, although the contracts purported to give options 
to demand delivery or acceptance of the stoclcS''dealt .with ; 
and the cover deposited by the “client” has'-been treated 
' as a mere security for' 'gerforman'ce .of .the bargain, and 
! recoverable if sued, for m, time, i.e., before it is. used for 
the purpose for which it. is deposited. There was, not .up 
■ to 1902 any authoritative' 'decision as to the application of 
I the Gaming Act 1892 to transactions on the Londou/Stock 
Exchange through a stockbroker who is a member of “ the 
j House ” ; but the same principle appears to ' be applicable 
where the facts of the patta'pular deal clearly indicate that 
the intention was to makh a.mere time bargain, or to pay 
or receive differences only. 

[See also ROULETTE,- TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE, 
MONACO, 

AMATEUR AND PR0F.E8S10NAL . 

From'the Article by H. F, WILKlNSONt ’p ’ 'r'. 

Athletic Sp'orts. — Till abofit I860,,. 

all exercises wherein the feet played the principal part 
were rightly styled “ pedestrianism." Up to that period 
aU prizes, whether contended for by amateurs or profes- 
sionals, were invariably in money. As the practice, of 
the pastime, however, rapidly spread amongst the former, 
it was naturally found they were loth to compete on the 
same terms with, and for .similar trophies as, the latter. 
Hence arose the modern definition of an amateur <.athlete, 
viz., “Any person who has never competed in ..an open 
competition, or for, -public money, or for admission money, 
or -with professionals 'for a, prize, public . money, or admis: 
sion money ; nor h^s ever at 'any, period of his life, taught, 
or assisted in the pursuit of athletic exercises as a means 
of livelihood; nor is a mechanic,; artisan,.-. or labourer.’; 
The moment this definition was.' brought.intq force a 'mde 
barrier arose between the .two classes, atid amateurs ceased 
to compe'te, for money prizes amongst'.';tlih;p^lves,. oi 
against profe.ssionals, oh any terms, unless.- they were ■will 
ing to forfeit 'their. shitus. .A generic' te'nn was reg^mme 
for the nowma'stime,- and .in lieu of a better it was -enfitlet 
“athletic sp.qrts,” and' itf-imtaries “athletes,” Hence th 
haphazardf-bfigin'^.qf' the name... '.The. birthplace' oiMh 
modern ..p’astfme "was undoubtedly the 'great universitie 

and the military' ail'd public school's. 

[The Encyclopedia Britannica 'is particularly rich i 
information on sports, CRIOKET, FOOTBALL, BASEBALL 
TENNIS, ROWING, CYCLING, BOWLS, CROQUET, at 

but a few of the articles in the -volumes?^ 



A RECREATION THAT MURDERS TIME. 


Fran AriicU (U paies) hi HENRY JONES 
("CAVENDISH'"). 

Cards.—. . . . . . The lime and manner of the 
introduction of cards into JEurope are also moot points. 
The .38th canon of the .council of TTorcestcr (1240) is 
often quoted as evidence of - cards having been knorvn in 
England in the middle of the 13th century; but the 
g.smes “do rege ct regina ”• there mentioned svere a kind 
• of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. 

The earliest unquestionable mention of a distinct series 
of jilaying card.? is the svell-knosvn entry of Charles or 
Cljarbot Foupart, treasurer of the household of CLarles 
VI. of France, in -his book of accounts for 1392 or 1393. 
It isms thus — “ Eonne a Jacquemin Gringonneur, peintre, 
pour trois jeu-x de cartes, ii or ct a diverses couleurs, omes 
de j/lu-sieufs devises, pour porter devers le Sei^eur Roi, 
f)our son 'ebatement, cinquante-six sols parisis.” From 
this entry it has hastily been concluded that Jacquemin 
Gringonneur (it .is not certain whether Gringonneur was 
the paiirtcr’.s surname, or only his designation as a maker 
of gran'/om) invented cards ; but the payment is clearly 
for painting, not for inventing them 

.[S(f POKER, .EUCHRE, WHIST (by "CAVENDISH 
BRIDGE, <5^^.] 


HOBGOBLINS: EAST AND WEST. 


From the Article (/i pa^es) by WALTER HEPWORTH. 

Fairies. — By this time, however, the 

influence of Eastern stories had been brought by travellers 
and crusaders to bear -upon the traditions of the West, as 
well as that of the superstition next to be mentioned. To 
the elves and duergar of the northern mythology we must 
go for the origin of those little creatures that dance in the 
woods and meadows. The elves are divided into two 
classes; the light and the dark. It is related in the prose 
Edda that the gods reflected how the duergar animated the 
clay below the earth like maggots in flesh ; and certainly, 
under different names, as brownie, cluricaune, kobbold, 
nisse, lutin, hobgoblin, beings of this kind, whether of the 
- 1^ or wood, of the rock or stream, or of the household, 
have played a great part in the life of the’ peasantry of 
many countries. They are represented as of various 
cliaracteristics and propensities. Their appearance and 
power are sometimes propitiou-s, at other times baleful. 
“He that looks on them shall die,” says Falstaff, and 
hides his face accordingly.^ ; Perhaps the leading features 
of their character with relation to man is a desire for fair 
human children; whiclg' substituting abortive creatures, 
they practise, .many tricks to obtain. They are often 
represented .as- animated by a spirit of malicious mockery 
towards men,; which is not, however, altogether malignant. 
In connexion with their fabled abode underground, it is 
to be noted that Chaucer makes Pluto and Proserpina king 

and queen of faerv 

V. [See also WITCHCRAFT, DEMONOLOGY, MAGIC, 

. DEVIL, &^e] 


HAIRDRESSING ABOUT THE TIME OF 
THE FIRST EDITION.- 


From the Article (26 pa^es) by the Rev, CHAS. BOUTELL, 
Costume. — During the forty years of 


this century that George III. was king, the fashions of 
dress passed through a remark- 
able variety of changes, each 
change contributing its own 
full share to the aggregate of 
extravagance and absurditj- 
that was surjiassed at no earlier 
period. About 1 760 a passion 
for adorning the dress of both 
sexes began to revive ; and it 
soon exercised its influence, 
reckless of all true taste, with 
unsparing energy — the head- 
dresses of the ladies, which 
about 1780 attained to the 
culminating degree of e.xtrava- 
gant unsightliness, being its 
specially favoured field for 
operations. Fig. 49, faith- 
fully reproduced from a con- 
temporary engraving, shows under one of its least extrava- 
gant and tasteless forms a fa.shionable head-dress of the 

period in question 

[See also articles BARBER, HAIR,] 


A SECRET IN GLASS. 


From the Article (2h pS^BS) by JAMES PATON and 
a: S. MURRAY. 

Mirror. — The Venetians guarded with 

the utmost jealousy the secrets of their varied manufac- 
tures, and gave most exceptional privileges to those 
engaged in such industries. By their statutes any glass- 
maker carrying his art into a foreign state was ordered to 
I return on the pain of imprisonment of his nearest rela- 
tives, and should he disobey the command emissaries were 
delegated to slay the contumacious subject. In face of 
such a statute Colbert attempted in 1664, through the 
French ambassador in Venice, to get Venetian artists 
transported to France to develop the two great industries 
of mirror-making and point-lace working. The ambas- 
sador, the bishop of Beziers, pointed out that to attempt 
to send the required artists was to court the risk of being 
thrown into the Adriatic, and he further showed that 
Venice was selling to France mirrors to the value of 
100,000 crowns and lace to three or four times that value. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, "however, twenty 
Venetian glass-mirror makers were sent to France in 166.5, 
and the manufacture was begun under the fostering care 

of Colbert in the Faubourg St Antoine, Paris 

[The Article GLASS (32 pages) contains much interest- 
ing information on all forms of glass manufactured] 


WHAT AN EPACT IS. 


1 From, the Article (18 pages) by THOMAS GALLOWA Y, F.ES., 
and W. S. B. WOODHOUSE. 

Calendar. — Epact is a word of Greek 

origin, employed in the calendar to signify the moon’s age 
at the beginning of the year. The common solar year 
containmg 365 days, and the lunar year only 354 days, 
the difference is eleven ; whence, if a new moon fall on 
the 1st of January in any year, the moon will be eleven 
days old on the first day of the following year, and 
twenty-two days on the first of the third year. The 
numbers eleven and twenty-two are therefore the epacts of 

those years respectively. 

[See also Articles DIALLING, CHRONOLOGY, BIBLICAL 
i CHRONOLOGY, TIME, &-c.] 
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WATER IN FICTION AND IN FACT. 


From the. Article (/^ pages) hy H. R, MILL, D.Sc. 

Whirlpool. — The various reports of 

travellers and descriptions of poetical “ philosophers ” as 
to the appearance of the Malstrom were faithfully collated 
and thrown into stereoscopic relief by Edgar Allan Poe in 
his celebrated story. He describes how, with the rise of 
the tide, “the current acquired a monstrous velocity. . 

The vast bed of the waters, seamed and scarred into a 
thousand conflicting channels, burst suddenly into frenzied 
convulsions — ^heaving, boiling, hissing — gyrating in gigan- 
tic and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and plung- 
ing on to the eastward with a rapidity water never else- 
where assumes, except in precipitous descents. In a few 
minutes more there came over the scene another radical 
alteration. . . . The gyratory motions of the subsided 
vortices seemed to form the germ of another more vast. 
Suddenly — very suddenly — tlds assumed a distinct and 
definite existence, in a circle of over a mile in diameter. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt of 
gleaming spray ; but no particle of this slipped into the 
mouth of the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far as the 
eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black 
wall of water, inclined to the horizon at an angle of some 
45°, speeding dizzily round and round with a sw'aying 
and sweltering motion, and sending forth to the winds an 
appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, such as not even 
the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its agony 
to heaven.” 

The facts -which gave rise to the -wild theories of 
mediaeval geographers and the extravagant descriptions 
of early voyagers are impressive enough in themselves to 
rank amongst the grandest phenomena of nature. No 
one who has seen the tide-streams racing through the 
Pentland Fkth at 12 miles an hour, now s-wirling along 
with a smooth dimpled surface, like molten glass, now 
meeting the counter-current and leaping high into the air 
in columns of water and spray, or who has heard the roar 
of Corrievreckan as the Atlantic tide rushes between 
Scarba and Jura against an easterly gale, will be disposed 
to deny the terrible danger to small open vessels or to 
wonder that horror strengthened imagination to the con- 
fusion and exaggeration of fact 

also the Articles ATMOSPHERE, EARTHQUAKE, 
CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY (70 pages), in the last of 
-which full accounts may be found of the Waterspout, the 
Cyclone, the Tornado, the Hurricane, iS^r.] 


HOW THE ROMANS BATHED. 


From the Article (8^ p3.ges) by Dr JOHN MACPHERSON. 

Ba.thS. — The tepidarium, again, was 

supplied from the frigidarium, and that from an aqueduct. 
In this way the heat which was not taken up by the 
first boiler passed on to the second, and instead of being 
wasted, helped to heat the second — a principle which has 
only lately been introduced into modern furnaces. In 
the case of the large thenuEe the water of an aqueduct 
was brought to the casielhvm, or top of the building, and 
was allowed to descend into chambers over the hypo- 
caustum, where it was heated and transmitted in pipes to 
the central buildings. Eemains of this arrangement are 
to be seen in the baths of Caracalla. The general plan of 
such buildings -will be more clearly understood after an 
examination of the accompanying illustrations. In the 


weU-known drawing (Fig. 1) found in the baths of Titus 
me name of each part of the building is inscribed on it! 
Ihe small dome inscribed laconicuin directly over the 



jTifj. l.-i-Boman Baths. 


furnace, and having the'.cljqjeus over it, '^^1 be observed 
in the’ corner of .the .chamber named cdncdmerata sudatio. 
The vessels for water are inscribed, ' according to, their 
tetnpera,ture, -with the same names as some of the chambers, 
frigidarium, tepidarium,. and calidarium. ... . \- 
[See also HYDROPATHY, -which ir.sievoted to an account- 
of the Therapeutical- actioiF-pf batJii- from a medical point 
of view I\ 



THE LION OF ENGLAND. 


From the Article (29 pages) by G, T, CLARK. 

Hefa-lclry. — The identity of the lion of 

England -with the leopard has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and when Napoleon talked of driving the leopards into 
the sea he evidently used the ■\vord in disparagementEof our 
national hearing. The early heralds,:, who probably -were not' 
zoologists, seemed to have confounded, the lion -U'ith the leopard,- 
and to have used the names according to the attitude of .the ', 
animal. "When rampant he was a lion, when in any other 
attitude, as passant, ne was leo-parde or a lion-as-a-leopard, hut 
never drawn spotted like a real leopard. As the lion came more 
generally into use, and was home in various attitudes, the allusion 
to the leopard was gradually dropped, though as late as the reign ■ 
of Edward III. and Eichard II. the royal crest was described as a 
leopard, and Henry V. had a Leopard herald. Among the greater 
barons of the 13th and 14th century, the lion was home by the 
earls of Arundel,. Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, Leicester, LincolpJ,-. 
the Earl Marshal and the earl of Salisbury, as well as by scores ipf -;’' 
the lesser barons or knights. Sir Tristem, the knight of LyonesSej'V; 
bore a lion when 



Lewis ot Llanislien and Crom-irell tUeir cadet bore and bear sable, a lion 
rampant argent, a bearing Btill.'used by their cadets, the Lewises of Penn- 
sylvania, who minted above two centuries ago (Pig. 86). 

Mathew ot Castell-y-Jlynach ; argent, a lion rampant regardant sable (Fig. 87). 
Everingham ; gule.s,.a lionjampant vairi crowned or. n 

Havering; argent', alion rampant queue turchee gules, gorged azure (Fig.'88).,> 
Capel: gules, a lion rampant between three cross crosslets, fitchy, or. Li' 
allusion to which Lord Capel is described at the siege ot Colchester 

'-'Ijiicre.lion-lilie undaunted Capel stood, , ' 

. '. - ; Beset 'with crosses in a field of b-lood.7 . ' ^ 

Sir Simon de Felbrigge,-k.Gr. : .or, a lion saliant gules (Fig. 89). . ' . . . -~- 

is but a mere fragmentfrom, the thirty fage Article 
dealing with the subject in all its historical and social 
significance^): . ■ 



WHO GOES FIRST. 


[ 1S4 ] 


LEVIATHAN AS SCENT-MAKER, 


Fror. tU Ariirh (J pk^es) h-j F. DRUMMOHD. 

Precedence. ........ The scale of general 

precedorice lor men is now in substantiallv the same 
condilion as that m which it. has iK-en for between two 
and three centurie.-, and the j-^litical, to sav nothing of 
the social, arrangements to which it was framed to apply 
■have in tiie interval imdergohs an almost complete trans- 
formation. The consequence is- that a good deal of it 
ha- come down to us in the shape of a .survival, and has 
;e.\=eil to lie of any practical use for- the purpose it was 
sriginally designed to .effect; ^I'hile it comprises several 
iflicial and personal dignities which ate virtually obsolete 
ind extingui.sliod, it entirely ' omits' the great majority 
if the members of Government in’ its c.visting form, and 
.'.'hole .sections of societ}' on a iea.s eiaalted level, to ■whom 
t is universally felt that some rank and place at all 
:vent3 are both in public and in private justly due. 

As We have already .said, it accords no precedence 
.vbatever to the prime minister, whether as premier or 
LS first lord of the treasury. In the same way it ignores 
sot only the first lord of the admiralty but also the 
jresidents'pf the Board of Trade and the Local Govem- 
ncht ' Board, the postmaster-general, the vice-president 
>f the council, and all the- law ofEcer.s of the crown. . . . . 

[See ■ ORDERS, PEERAGE, KNIGHTHOOD, BISHOP, 
3 A RON, BARONET, &^c.] 


TAHITIAN TRADE SONGS. 


■ 'i'fom the AriUk (3h p3^es) by W, C, SMITH, LL.B. 

- £>sLf1ce. ■ " fSo also in Tahiti there is a set of 

latiornii- ballad.s and songs, referring to many events in 
Up pfist-a'nd present lives of the people. The fisherman, 
Ire fTOod'sraan, the canoe-builder, has each his trade song, 
diich tin public occasions at least is illustrated by 
ancing.b But the accompaniment is often consciomsly 
atended, by an airpeal to the ear, to regulate and sustain 
he excitement of the muscles. And a close relation 
rill be found always to exist between the e.xcellence of 
■• nation's dancing and the excellence or complexity of 
is music and poetry. In some cases the performer 
imself sings or marks time by the clanking of ornaments 
n his person. In others the accompaniment consists 
pihetimes of a rude chant improvised by those standing 
5und, or of music from instruinents, or of mere clapping 
r the hands, or of striking onp-'stick. against another or 
n - the ground,’-, or of ‘^’inarking time,” in the technical 
mse. The Tasmanians beat on a rolled up kangaroo- 
cin. Tire -Kamchadales make a noise like a continuous 
iccough all tlirougli the dance. The Andamans use a 
.rge holloyr dancing-board, on which one man is set apart 
) .stamp. Sometimes it is the privilege of the tribal 
lief to sing the accompaniment while his people dance, 
he savages of New Caledonia whistle and strike upon 
le hip " 

■STh^ Articles GYMNASTICS, BALLET, . DERVISH, 
i),IEH; should all be read by the Icraer of Dancing.'] 


From the Article on 

Ambergris. — It is now known to bo 

a morbid secretion formed in the intestines of the sper- 
maceti whale (Physeter macrocephahis), and is found 
floating upon the sea, on the sea-coast, or in the sand 
near the sea-coast. It is met w'ltb in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the coasts of Brazil and ^Madagascar ; also on the coast 
of Africa, of the East Indies, China, Japan, and the 
Molucca Islands ; but most of the ambergris which is 
brought to England comes from the Bahama Islands, 
Providence, ic. It is also sometimes found in the ab- 
domen of whales, always in lumps in various shapes and 
sizes, weighing from I oz. to 100 or more Ih. A piece which 
the Dutch East India Company bought from the King 
of Tydore weighed 1 82 Ib. An American fisherman from 
Antigua found, inside a whale, about 52 leagues south-east 
from the IVindward Islands, a piece of ambergris which 
weighed about 130 lb, and sold for ;£500 sterling. Like 
many other substances regarding the origin of which there 
existed some obscurity or mystery, ambergris in former 
times possessed a value, and had properties attributed to it, 
more on account of the source from ■which it was drawn 
than from its inherent qualities. Many ridiculous hypo- 
theses were started to account for its origin, and among 
others it was conjectured to be the solidified foam of the 
sea, a fungoid growth in the ocean similar to the fungi 
which form on trees, the excreta of sea-birds, &c 

[See also Articles PERFUMERY, BEA VER, CIVET, MUSK, 
OILS (ESSENTIAL), INCENSE, FRANKINCENSE, 

A TAX ON BEARDS. 


From the Article (2h pa^es) by JOHN DORAN, Ph.D. 

Beard. — IVhen Peter the Great levied a 

tax on Russian beards, he was only following a precedent 
which once existed in England. Noble chins were 
assessed at a rouble; your commoner chin at a copec. 
It caused commotion, and there was much compulsory 
shaving of those who did not pay. Beards are not now 
valued in Ptussia. He -u-ho wears one seems to acknow- 
ledge that he has no very high place in the social scale. 
On the other hand, beards were highly treasured in 
Spain till the time of Philip V., who was unable to culti- 
vate one. As was to be expected, this infirmity set the 
fashion of affecting the infirmity ; but beardless dons -were 
wont to exclaim with a sigh, “Since we have lost our 
beards, we have lost our souls ! ” Thus, they uncon- 
sciously adopted something akin to the superstition of the 
Roskolniki, a sect of schismatics who obstinately main- 
tained that the divine image resided in the beard. Por- 
tugal was not behind Spain in appreciating the beard. 
IVhen the Portuguese admiral, Juan de Castro, borrowed 
a thousand pistoles from the city of Goa, he lent in pledge 
one of his whiskers, saying, “ All the gold in the world 
cannot equal this natural ornament of my valour.” In 
these modem days one would not think much of the 
security of such a material guarantee, nor of the modesty 
of the admiral who might have the face to offer it 

\The Article on HAIR should also be consulted in con- 
nexion •rvith this extract.] 


" The Index’ to the Tenth Edition of the Encydopcedia Briiannica wiU guide the reader instantly to 
jassages in the’ Thirty-four Volumes explaining ' the' meaning of Isobars, Isotherms, Tendo Achillis. Iron 
>owTi of Lombardy, Quaternions, Anacolouthon, Hmmoglobin. 
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THE HISTORY OF PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED FROM A PLATE IN THE FIRST EDITION 

OF THE ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA.- 



The above illustration is reproduced from the First Edition of the Bncydlopmdia 
Britannica, and occurs as part of an Article entitled “Ark,” in the first iof; the 
three volumes. The description is as quaint as the plate, and the following 
extract suggests in itself to=day an interesting reflection on the advance in 
thought that marks the period between the First and Tenth Editions of the 
Encyclopaddia Britannica, ; 

. . .By the defcription Mofes gives of the Ark it appears to have been divided into three ftories, each ten cubits or fifteen’ 
feet high, and it is agreed on as moil probable that the lowed: dory was for the beads, the middle for the'^'fdod,' 
and the upper for the birds tvith Noah and his family ; each dory being fubdivdded into different apartments, 
dalls, isfe. Though Jofephus, Philo, and other commentators add a kind of fonrth dory' under all the red, being as 
it were the hold of the vefTcl to contain ballad f5c. F. Kalmet thinks that what is' hefi'-reckoned a dory was no- more 
than what is called the keel of fliips, and ferved only for a confervatory of frefh water.' . ... .. As to the number of 
animals contained in the Ark, Eutco computes that it could not be equal to five hundred horfes ;■ h'e even reduces tht' 

whole to the dimcnfions of fifty-fix pair of oxen As to the food in the fecond dory it is obferv,c"d.',by 'Buteo from 

Columella that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordinarily fuffices for an ox a day, and that a folid cubit pf;hay as- lifually 
prefied down in our hayricks weighs about fort}- pounds, fo that a fquare cubit of hay is more than enough for one ox 
in one day. Now it appears that the fecond dory contained a hundred and fifty thoufand solid cubits, which divided 
between two -hundred and fix oxen, would afford each more hay^by two-thirds than he can eat in a year. Bifhop 
Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals equivalent as to the 'bulk of their bodies and their food to twenty-feyen • 
wolves, and all the red to two hundred' and eighty beeves. ... As to the third dor)' nobody doubts of its .being , 
fufficient for the fowls, with Noah, his fons and daughters. Upon the whole, the learned Bishop remarks, that offtne 
two it appears much more difficult to aflign the number and bulk of neceffary things to anfwcr-the capacity.'pf the 
Ark, than to find fufficient room for the feveral fpecies of animals already known to har-e. been there. This he 
attributes to the imperfection of our lid of animals, efpecially th'ofe of the unknown- parts of the earth. . . . But it 
mud be obferved that befides the places requifite for the. bcads.'ahd the birds and-, their provifions, there was room 
required for Noah to lock up houfehold utenfils, the infifuments of hufbandry, grains and feeds to fow the earth .with, 
after the deluge ; for which purpofc it is thought that lie migh'f fpafe room' in the third dory for fix-and-thirty. cabbins , 
besides a kitchin, a hall, four chambers, and a fpace about eight and- forty cubits in length to ..walk in 



LoN'noK Fip.k P.niCADB, IIor-sHt) Escapb. 





Fig. 10. — Jumping Ket. 


■-Vt’-iJ f'f tli'.- (li^oiplinan- tr.iining for lire sc-rrice consi'-ts in every candidate for the Brigade leaping fiorn a standard 
Ifeight into a net of about 10 or 12 feet in diameter, made of .riont tarred hemp and held distended Yiy a 
•nund'cr of strong, men. 





“THE MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT." 
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BISHOP LATIMER AND THE LONG BOW. 

Fro7n the Article (7 pages) ly JAMES SHARPE, Shretvshwry. 

Archery. — Several Acts were passed In 

the reign of Henry YIII. for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of archery ; one ordered; that butts should be 
erected and kept in repair in all townships, and that the 
inhabitants should practise shooting at them oh holidays. 
The same Act directed that every able-bodied man, not 
being an ecclesiastic or a judge, should practise shooting 
with the long bow j and the guardians and employers of 
youth were ordered to bring up the boys in their charge 
to the practice of archery, neglect being punishable by 
fine. In this reign the practice of archery was strongly 
advocated from the pulpit by Bishop Latimer; and so 
jealous were the English of rival nations competing with 
them, that aliens were forbidden to use the long bow. 
The English victory at the battle of Flodden Field was 
due to the skill and courage of the archers. Edward VI. 
devoted- much of his time to the practice of archery as an 
amusement; and his Journal, in which are many allusions 
to his successes and disappointments at matches, is still 
preserved in the British Museum 

\TIte Article ARMS and ARMOUR pages) should also 
be consulted in the Tenth Edition?^ 


AN ANTIQUATED MECHANICAL CON- 
TRIVANCE _STILL IN USE. 

, From the Article on, 

UtYlbrella. — In Eastern countries from 

the earliest times the umbrella was one of the insignia of 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remains of ancient 
Nineveh and Egypt there are representations of kings and 
sometimes of lesser potentates going in procession with an 
umbrella carried over their heads ; and throughout Asia 
the umbrella had, and still has, something of the same 
significance. The Mahratta princes of India had among 
their titles “lord of the umbrella.” In 1855 the king of 
Burmah in addressing the governor-general of India termed 
himself “ the monarch who reigns over the great umbrella- 
wearing chiefs of the Eastern countries." The baldachins 
erected over ecclesiastical chairs, altars, and portals, and 
the canopies of thrones and pulpits, &c., are in their origin 
closely related to umbrellas, and have the same symbolic 
significance. In each of the basilican churches of Home 
there still hangs a large umbrella. 

Among the Greeks and Eomans the umbrella (uKtas, 
CKtdSetov, umbraculuJii, 'wrnhellcL) was used by ladies, while 
the carrying of it by men was regarded as a sign of 

effeminacy and we find from allusions by Mon- | 

taigne that in his day its employment as a sun-shade was 
quite common in Italy. The umbrella was not unknown 
in England in the 17th century, and was already used as 
a rain protector. Michael Drayton, writing about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, says, speaking of doves 

“And, like umbrellas, with their feathers 
Shield you in all sorts of weathers. ” 

Although it was the practice to keep an umbrella in the 
coffee-houses early in the 18th century, its use cannot have 
been very familiar, for in 1752 Colonel Wolfe, writing 
from ■ Paris, mentions the carrjdng of them there as a 
defence against both rain and sun, and wonders that they, 
are not introduced into England. The traveller Jonas 
Hanway, who died in 1786, is credited with having been 
the first Englishman who habitually carried an umbrella, 

[See also Articles CANE, FAN, CARRIAGE.] 


From the ArtieU (5 pages) h]f Prof. JAMES NICOL 

Diamond.— The Koh-i-noor {fig. 18).' • 

the largest belonging to the British Grown, has also a 
singular history, corrcspon^g 'to that of the countiy of 
its origin. The Indian Ifegend tells that it was found in 
one of the Golconda-minesipear'the Kishna river, and worn 
5000 years ago by Kama, one of.' the, heroes celebrated in 
the Mahabharata. It passed, through many hands to 
Baber, the founder of .the Mogul ■dynast}^ in 1526, and 
was shown by his' successor in 1665 to Tavernier, the 
French traveller. He describes it then as of the shape of a ' 
half egg, and wmghing 280 carats, having been thus reduced - 
by an unskilled stone-cutter from 793|- carats, which it once, 
weighed.- In ■ 17.39 IV passed to Nadir Shah, the Persian 
invader of India, who gaveut the name of Koh-i-noor, or 
Mountain of Light, and from his successors in 1813 to 
Runjeet Sing, the ruler of Lahore. In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjab to British India, the Koh-i-noor 
was also surrendered and presented to the Queen in Juno 
1850. It was exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and then weighed 186^ carats, but has since been recut, 
rvith doubtful advantage, in the rose form, and is .now 
106^ camts. Its lower side is flat, and undoubtedly cor- 
responds to a cleavage plane. Hence it has -’been ’con- jv 
jectured that it and the Russian Orloff diamond aW.portionc , 
of the original stone belonging to the Great Mogul, whilst i- 
a stone of 132 carats, obtained by Abbas Miiza at the 
storming of Cooeha, in Khorassan, in 1832, iriliy he 
third fragment. This portion was long used by a pea^tX.i 
as a flint for striking fire - 

[The Tenth Editi07i also contains Articles pit-. JEWB!:*'^,” 
LERY, EMERALD, RUBY, PEARL, SAPPHIRE;' a, j'dpthif 

precious stones.] ..s: b 

A FABLED MONSTER. 

From the Article (7| pages) by IV. E. HOYLE, M.A. 

Sea Serpent.— A very, interesting 

account of a monster almost certainly originating in ipne 
of these squids is that of Hans Egede, the well-known' 
missionary to Greenland; the drawing by Bing, given , in. ■’ 



• his work, is reproduced here (fig. 2), along with a skeicn oi 
i- a squid in the act of rearing itself out from the water 
■(fig. '3), an action which they,; have been observed in 
aquaria habitually to perform. ' Numerous other afcpounts ' 

seem to 'be explicable by this hypothesis. ■ A;' * * 

[See ICHTHYOLOGY, SNAKES,- DRAGON,.^:]'-, . . 



Y ARIED as the subjects 
, nf tlie parairophs have 
been -ia the preceding pages, 
even thev have not suf- 
ficed' to hint at the topics 
.-of those countless articles 
. v^hich . give the E'ncijrlopcvflia 
r-Briiiirhurn the claim to be 
. Ynnsidered a popular as well 
• p 'Serious book of reference. 
.;A\re there curious things about 
>iriiich you /would like to read 1 
;.Here are some selected at 
random from' among hundreds 
of others contained in the 
Tenth Edition: BANYAN TREE, 
UPAS TREE, the great trees of 
^'CALIFORNIA, through the ex- 

■ (Javated trunks of which a four- 

’•se .-'x^dach can be driven, 
GMIES (famous little people 
jiAfrrea), GIPSIES and their 
desoflife, MAGIC MIRRORS, 
ISON RINGS, FANS, BRACE- 
TS, the cu.stoms of APRIL 
OL, -ORDEAL OF FIRE in 
! Middle Age.s, DEODANDS, 
/INING-RODS, HORN BOOK, 
ITOMATON BALLOONS, 
UGS, COCKATRICE, HONEY- 
IDE, ROC, the emstoms of 
lY-DAY, flags in ancient 
i modern, times, the historj' 
OATH and VOWS, "PANTO- 
ME, PEERAGE, FAIRS, WAX 
iURE8,B0TT'LES(ANCIENT), 

mummy. 

But why add to this list? for 
DO mere catalogue could 
" convey an impression of the 

■ y inexhaustible variety of in- 

iterests which the use of the 
> -rEncyclopeedia Britannica will 
... both- widen and deepen. - 

m- 
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apart from being a 
book which gives you 
reading either for pleasure or 
to satisfy curiosity, the Tenth 
Edition teaches you how many 
things may be done. Do 
you, for instance, need to 
know — 

How to make liquid glue, 
How to do gliding, 

How to tie knots, 

How to make gold lacquer 
for brass work, 

How to make snow-shoes, 
How to make photographs, 

How to do sleight-of-hand 
tricks, 

How to collect butterflies, 
How to make putty, 

How to build an ice-house, 
How to shoe a horse, 

How bells are made, 

How matches are made. 
How to work a magic 
. lantern, 

How nets are made, 

How to make flies for 
fishing. 

How pins are made, 

How marble statues are 
made. 

How to make a canoe, 
How to rig a ship, 

How to look after hounds, 
How to catch fish. 


AH this and much more will the 
Tenth Edition tell you. 


r I IHE Youthful Eeader will 
find much that he or she 
will enjoy about FAIRIES and 
FABLES. 

The Schoolboy will take a 
new interest in the Classics 
read in his class if he studies 
the stories of ancient Greece 
and Eome, e.g., ARGONAUTS 
AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE, 
ATALANTA, CADMUS, 
CERBERUS, the CYCLOPS, 
the GIANTS, GORGONS, 
HERCULES, the MINOTAUR, 
PEGASUS, ARIADNE, PENE- 
LOPE, the TRO.IAN WAR, etc. 


The Housewife will read with 
profit of COOKERY, BAKING, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, LARD, 
COFFEE, TEA, CHOCOLATE, 
SUGAR, MACARONI, FLOUR, 
and all the other articles and 
subjects of which she stands 
in daily need of information. 


The Athlete will enjoy the 
articles on BASEBALL, BOWLS, 
BOXING, CANOEING, CRICKET, 
CROQUET, CURLING,CYCLING, 
DIVING, FENCING, FIVES, 
FOOTBALL, GOLF, HUNTING, 
POLO, ROWING, RACKETS, 
RIDING, TENNIS. 


And this is but to mention one 
or two of those who will 
enjoy the Tenth Edition. 


MEDICINE 

If you fy phytio In health altogether, It will be too strong for your body when you shall need It; If you mate It too familiar, U Wifi- 

work no extraordinary effect when sickness Cometh.— BADoii, " V.';'' - 

* ■ ' :\Y . • 

HE period which separates the first from the present edition of the JEnt^dbpffidia Britannica 
change as momentous and revolutionaiy in the Medical world as it has in ^at of Sdence. Indeed,’ the 
physicians and surgeons of to-day may rightly claim a title to which few, if any,' of 'their pnfdecwsdr^:^ 
could aspire: tte title of scientific men. A century which opened to find Me'dicd ‘practice stulffied ;'hy.- 
professional bigotry and prejudice so gross as to preclude the application of pure Science atrf 
methods to the treatment of disease, has closed to see Science triumphant In Medicine, bacteriolOj^v-' 
in the hands of men like Pasteur and Koch, has already gone far to diminish the tmsisealtable terrdiT- 
inspired in our forefathers by cholera, malaria, lupus, hydrophobia, diphtheria, and tuberculosis. • 

In Surgery the advances have been even more striking For this branch of Medical Science the introductibn of 
anmsthetics, the gyeat changes brought about by Lord Lister’s antiseptic treatment of wounds, the discovery of tiie X-tays, 
and the perfection of the knowledge of human physiology and the economies of the body, have revolutionized thef practice 
of the knife. In the early years of the 19th century the most insignificant operation was only undertaken at grave risir 
to the patient ; to-day there is scarcely a part of the human body, even the delicate structure of the brain itself, • which; 
is denied to the skill of the surgeon as a field for operation. And with this astonishing advance of medical toowledge • 
has come greater need for individual acquaintance with hygiene and the scientific"- conservation of the health. Modem 
life, with its multiplication of risks, its constant chances and changes, its travel, its toil, and its feverish haste, demands 
that each one of us should possess an amount of medical knowledge undreamt of by our peaceful forefathers, who regarded 
a trip to the Capital as an event of momentous importance in their existence. The Encyclopaedia Britannica ;offers 
what no other work before the public can offer, a library of Medical knowledge comprised in a series of articles ai' dnce 
comprehensive in their range and yet freed from such techm'calities as so often make scientific treatises of little utility to 
the layman. "What subject, for instance, is of more perpetual interest to us all than the functions of food and the mysteries 
of human digestion? Such an Article as DIETETICS, from which a short extract appears below, gives- vitally impbtfept . 
information which no one can afford to be without ; while if the reader desires to follow the subject further, he has buj’ to 
turn to the exhaustive Article on PHYSIOLOGY, which explains for him that daily miracle which his digestive organs 
accomplish, recruiting blood and tissue, and enabling him to live on in health and strength. * . ■ 

And this is but one case in point On whatever medical subject you appeal to the Tenth Edition you vrill find yourself 
fascinated by its wealth of information, and you will close the volume with the satisfaction of feeling that you have materi^ly 
added to your store of learning. And to this complete survey of modem medicine is now added the incomparable 
advantage of an Index, which at once serves as a guide to the articles and elucidates those many techmcal pbintb of-. 
Medical interest which daily occur as puzzles for all of us in our reading. • f‘; •:> . 



“CANCER-HAUNTED” HOUSES. 


From the Article {2 p8^es) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

Ca-ncei*. — Several years ago Mr Havi- 

land. investigated the distribution of cancer in England 
and "Wales, and disclosed the existence of -what 
called “cancer fields,” that is, districts in 
which the disease prevailed in a marked degree. 
Such districts were invariably associated with “ seasonally 
flooded areas traversed by, or in close propinquity to, 
fully ‘formed rivers,” and were geologically characterized 
by alluvial and clayey soils. On the other hand, districts 
having the lowest mortality were found to be situated on 
elevated lands, well drained, not subject to floods, and 
geologically characterized by the Carboniferous limestone 
formation. He has more recently returned to the question, 
and by comparing a later period vrith the former one, has 
shown that this distribution remains constant, though the 
mortality has everywhere increased. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the fact of the increase being generally 
distributed, and not confined to cancer districts, is an 
additional reason' for regarding the increase as ordy 
apparent. Mr Haviland concludes that flooded clays are 
always associated with the highest mortality, and lime- 
stones with the lowest. The Thames valley, which is the 
greatest cancer field in England, forms the most striking 
illustration of this generalization. The river flows through 


a great variety of geological formations, but all the-^ 
localities having the highest cancer mortality lie on claj^s,': 
and are liable to floods ; those having the lowest lie on 
limestone and chalk, and are, for the most part, not sul> 
ject to flooding. ■ Further light has been thrown- upon the; 
subject by the investigation of localities and bouses to. 
which the term “cancer-haunted” has been applied.' 
Certain spots, groups of buildings and single bouses, seerii 
to harbour some special, liability, and that independent of 
their size and age. An.investig^tion carried out by Mr 
d’Arcy Power in a cancer district' produced some remark-, 
able examples. In one case, three men occupying the 
same house in succession all died of cancer ^ since ISI'fj 
when the earliest case occurred. It was a new, house fheffj 
built on land which had been pasture, and-'ifs- first ocefl- 
pant was the first victim. The third was only thirty-six 

years of age , • 

[The latest methods of operating are described in the 
general Article SURGERY; individual diseases are each 
discussed under their separate names. See, for instance, 
APPENDICITIS, p. igjt of this parhphlet.'] 

THE MOST DREADED FOE OF ARMIES. IN 
THE FIELD. . . 

From the Article (5 p3§6S) by ARTHUR SHADWELCj ?TI). 
Typhoid. — ...... The susceptibility 'Jo 
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in';iv:-ir..'.l= to the typhoid hacfllus varies greatly. Some 
r-^r-oas ar'j»ar to be qaito immune. The most susceptible 
aze i= adolc-' 0 ;nci; and early adult life; the greatest inci- 
d'-nce. I'-.th arr.'iTiz males and females, is between the ages 
of !•' and .''i.'. The aged rarely contract it. }ilen suffer 
con-ider.-.bly more than -.vornen, and they carry the period 
of i.narkcd .-Treejitibiiity to a later age. Predisposing 
catre^ are believed to l:>e debility, depression, the inhala- 
ti'.n of - air by tho=e unaccu'tomed to it, and anv- 
thing tending' to “ loav._r the vit.ality,’’ avhatcver that 
ci-nv.ni-'nt jibra'e may mcsin. .-Vccording to the latest 
tle oncs, it [irolxib'.y inean.s in this conne.vion a chemical 
change in the blood which dhnini.shes its bactericidal 
j>ower. Ty[ihoid is a common .'oquela of influenza. The 
'lower animals afip-,ar to be free from it in nature ; but it 
has l^-en inipirted f'> r.ibbits and other laboratorj’ animals. 
The di^ea^e is conveyed by various channels. There is no 
evidence that it is infectious in the sense in which small- 
pox and scarlet fever are infectious : and even persons in 
attendance on the sick do not often contract it when 

.'^uflicient care is taken 

' ITje prevention of tyjdioid among armies in the field is 
■a-; p'ltjblem of the gravest practical importance, but of 
-ipcerf.'il difliculty, not in principle but because of the con- 
The water is generally jiolluted, and soldiers are 
jTt'od thir.=.ty toovait while it is boiled or filtered, even if 
. means are at band. The sanitary arrangements are 
.-Sirclr.as^to ensure the saturation of the ground with 
:»'escfeta-j -flies and dust abound; personal cleanliness is 
’ ,irnpO'i>tb!6,'^and men feed and sleep together in the closest 
■ prp.'tlmit^;. ...... Dr Leigh Carney in 1901 suggested 

. n schems'for dealing systematically with the wuter-sujiply 
of an army.' 

• • One other point requires mention in connexion with 
jirevcntion, namely, protective inoculation. This is per- 

• •formed with an anti-toxic substance prepared from dead 
cultures of bacilli, and has been tried on a fairly large 

' ■ scale, particularly ou the British army in India and South 

Africa 

• [An Article on YELLOW FEVER will be found in Vol. 
33.] 


SOIL AND DISEASE. 


;-FTom thf Article (5 ps^es) by Col, J, LA RE ROTTER, AI.D, 

Hygiene. — The influence of different 

■^nds of soil as a factor in the production of disease 
requires to be considered, in regard not only to the nature 
. and number of the micro-organisms they contain, but also 
to tbe amount of moisture and ait in them and their 
capacity for heat. The.moistiu-e-.in soil is derived irom 
..tivo sources — the rain and the ground water. Above the 
Tlevel of the ground water the soil is kept moist by capil- 
'■-lary attraction and by evaporation of the water below, by 
-rainfall and- by movements of the ground water ; on the 
other hand, the upper layers are constantly 
dlseBsf losing water by evaporation from the surface 
. • • ' and through vegetation. When the ground 

■water rises it forces air out of the soil ; when it falls again 
it leaves the soil moist and full of air. The nature of the 
soil will largely influence the amount of moisture which it 
will take up or retain. In regard to water all soils have 
two actions, namely, permeability and absorbability. Per- 
meability is practical!}- identical with the speed at which 
percolation takes place; through clay it is slo-w, but 
increases in . rapidity through marls, loams, limestones, 
chaiks coarse gravel5,.and fine sands, reaching a maximum 
in soil saturated mik- moisture. The amount of moisture 
retained depends ^mainly upon the absorbability of the 


soil, and as it depends Largely on capillary action, it 
varies with the coarseness or fineness of the pores of the 
soil, being greater for soils which consist of fine particles. 
The results of many analyses show that the cajiacity of 
soils for moisture increases ■with the amount of organic 
substances present ; decomposition appears to be most 
active when the moisture is about 4 per cent., but can 
continue when it is as low as 2 per cent., while it appears 
to be retarded by any excess over 4 per cent. Above the 
level of the ground water all soils contain air, varying in 
amount with the degree of looseness of the soil. Some 
sands contain as much as 50 per cent, of air of nearly the 
same composition as atmospheric air. The oxygen, how- 
ever, decreases with the depth, while the carbon dioxide 

increases 

[f/OSP/TALS, by Sir HERRY BURDETT, author of 
^'The Hospitals and Asylums of the Worldf RURSIRG, 
HOSPITAL, AMBULARCE, SURGICAL IMPLEMERTS, are 

some of the Articles in the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
dealing -with the care of the sici.'] 

THE MD8QUITD THEDRY DF MALARIA. 

From the Article (3h pd^BS) by A. SIIADWELL, M.D. 

— An old popular belief current 

in different countries, and derived from common observa- 
tion, connected mosquitoes with malaria, and from time to 
time this theory found support in more scientific quarters 
on general grounds, but it lacked demonstration and 
attracted little attention. In 1894, however, Manson, 
arguing with greater precision by analogy from his own 
discovery of the cause of filariasis and the part played by 
mosquitoes, suggested that the malarial parasite had a 
similar intermediate host outside the human body, and 
that a suctorial insect, which would probably be found to 
be a particular mosquito, was required for its develop- 
ment. Follou-inguptblslineof investigation, Ross in 1895 
found that if a mosquito sucked blood containing the para- 
sites they soon began to throw out flagellas, which broke 
away and became free ; and in 1897 he discovered peculiar 
pigmented cells, which aftcru-ards turned out to be the 
parasites of mstivo- autumnal malaria in an early stage 
of development, within the stomach-wall of mosquitoes 
■which had been fed on malarial blood. He further found 
that only mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles had these 
cells, and that they did not get them when fed on healthy 
blood. Then, turning his attention to the malaria of 
birds, he worked out the life-histoiy of these cells within 
the body of the mosquito. “ He saw that they increased 
in size, divided, and became full of filiform spores, then 
ruptured and poured out their multitudinous progeny into 
the body-cavity of their insect host. Finally, he saw the 
spores accumulate irithin the cells of the salivatq- glands, 
and discovered that they actually passed do'wn the salivary 
ducts and along the grooved hypopharynx into the seat 
of puncture, thus causing infection in a fresh vertebrate 
host” (Sambon). To apply these discoveries to the 
malaria of man was an ob'vious step 

[For a detailed account of the parasites which cause 
malaria in man, see Article PATHOLOGY of 6 i pages in 
Vol 31.] 

THE BIRTH DF ANTISEPTIC SURGERY. 


From the Article on 

Lister. — To illustrate this opinion, his 

■wort on the ligature may be taken. It had long been the 
universal practice of surgeons to employ threads of silk or 
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flax for tying arteries, long ends being left to provide I 
escape of the pus (invariably formed during the tedious 
process of tbe separation of tbe ligature) together with the 
portion of the arterial coats included in the knot. Lister 
hoped that if, bj' antiseptic means, the thread were 
deprived of living microbes, it would no longer cause 
suppuration, but might be left with short cut ends to 
become embedded permanently among the tissues of the 
wound, which thus would be allowed to heal by primary 
union throughout. A trial of this method upon the 
carotid artery of a horse having proved perfectly success- 
ful, he applied it in a case of aneurysm in the human 
subject; and here again the immediate results were all 
that could be desired. But a year later, the patient 
having died from other causes, the necropsy showed 
remnants of the silk thread incompletely absorbed, with 
appearances around them which seemed to indicate that 
they had been acting as causes of disturbance. Thus was 
suggested to him the idea of employing for the ligature 
some material susceptible of more speedy absorption; 
and the antiseptic treatment of contused woimds having 
shown that dead tissue, if protected from putrefaction, is 
removed by the surrounding structures without the inter- 
vention of suppuration, he resolved to try a thread of 
some such nature. Catgut, which is prepared from one 
of the constituents of the small intestine of the sheep, 
after steeping in a solution of carbolic acid, was used in a 
preliminary trial upon the carotid arterj’- of a calf. The 
animal was killed a month later, when, on dissection, a 
very beautiful result was disclosed. The catgut, though 
removed, had not been simply absorbed ; jmH passu with 
its gradual removal, fibrous tissue of new formation had 
been laid down, so that in place of the dead catgut was 
seen a living ligature embracing the artery and incor- 
porated uith it. The wound meanwhile had healed -with- 
out a trace of suppuration. This success appeared to 
justify the use of the catgut ligature in the human sub- 
ject, and for a while the results were entirely satisfactor 3 % 
But though this was the case udth the old samples of 
catgut first employed, which, as Lister was afterwards led 
to believe, had been “ seasoned ” by long keeping, it wws 
found that when catgut was used fresh as it comes from 
the makers; it was unsuited in various ways for surgical 
purposes. The attempt by special preparation to obtain 
an article in all respects trustworthy engaged his atten- 
tion from time to time for years afterwards. To quote 
the words of Sir Hector Cameron, who was for several 
years assistant to Lord Lister, it required “labour and 
toilsome investigation and e.vperiment of which few can 
have any adequate idea.” 

\PASTEUR, Dr CHARCOT, CLAUDE BERNARD, 

VIRCHOW, are some of those giants of the world of medicine to 


THE FUNC TIONS OF FOOD. 

From, the Article (5 pB^BS) by W, 0, ATWATER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 

DisietiCS. — Food is that which, taken 

into the body, builds tissue or yields energy. More specific- 
ally, food supplies the wants of the body in several ways 
(1) it forms the tissues and fluids of the body ; (2) it repairs 
the waste of tissues ; (3) it is stored in the body for future 
consumption; (4) it is consumed as fuel, its potential 
energy being transformed into heat or muscular energy or 
other forms of energy required by the body ; and (5) in 
being consumed, it protects tissue or other food from con- 
sumption. The most healthful food is that which is best 
fitted to the needs of the user. To be adapted to his needs. 


the food must supply the different nutritive ingredients of' ■ 
nutrients, m the hinds and proportions required by the body 
for building and repair and for supplying energv. "Tt 
should also be in forms which the person can easOr’ digest 
and which wiU “agree” with him. The cheapest food is 
that ivhich furmshes the most nutriment at the least cost. 
The most economical food is, that which is most healthful 
and cheapest. Ordinary food materials, such as meat, fish, 
eggs, potatoes, wheat, &c., consist oi— refuse, e.g., the bones 
of meat and fish, shells of shellfish, skin of potatoes, bran 
of wheat, &c. ; edible portion, e.g., the flesh of meat and 
fish, the wlute and _ 3 -olk 'of eggs, wheat flour, &c. The 
edible portion, consists of water and nutritive ingredients 
or nutrients. 

The principal kinds of nutritive ingredients are protein, 
fats, carbohydrates, &p.A.mineral matters. The water, refuse 
(and salt of salted meat and fish), are here regarded as non- 
nutrients and, in comparing the values of different food 
materials for nourishment, are left out of account. The 
folio-wing are familiar examples of compounds of each of 
the four principal classes of nutrients : — 

Protein. — The term protein is here used to include thef, 
nitrogenous nutrients of foods except the nitrogeiiotfe^Jat;';- 
namely, the proteids, e.g., .albumen (white of egg), .cftS&in 
(curd) of milk, myosin of muscle (lean meat), gluten of -wh.rat;-. 
(fee.; and the non-proteids, including the so-called-. extrab-- 
tives (e.g., creatin) of meats and the amides (e.g., aspala'^p);'. 
and allied compounds of vegetables and fruits,^ 

Fats. — Fat of meat ; fat (butter) of milk, bUye •bil,mil-'pf' 
corn, wheat, <fec. (Here are included the nitrdg^izpd fats, 
as lecithin.) 

Carbohydrates. — Sugars, starches, cellulose (-wob^.fi'bre), ' 
&c. . ' ■' 

Mineral Matters. — Phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides' 
of potassium, sodium, calcium, &c. , • 

Protein forms tissue (muscle, tendon, <kc.) and fat, and' 
serves as fuel. Fats form fatty tissue (not muscle, &c.) 
and serve as fuel. Carbohydrates are transformed into fat 
and serve as fuel. All these nutrients yield energy in -the 
form of heat and m-uscular power. In being themselves 
burned to yield energy, the nutrients protect each -other 
from being consumed. The protein and fats of body tissue 
are used like those of food. An important use of the 
carbohydrates and fats is to protect body tissue (muscle, 
(fcc.) from consumption. IVhat compounds are especially 
concerned in '«’the production of intellectual ■' ok, nervous 
energy is not known. The idea that fish is especially rich 
in phosphorus and valuable as brain food has no foundatidi^ 
in observed fact '■ 

[ Thewhole subject of Nutrition and the Economics of Diges- 
tion is discussed in the' sfxteen-page Article by Sir WILLIAM 

TURNER, M.B., LLAEf A. A. A} v .• 


TYPHOID GERM S KIL LED BY JLIGHt^Af 

From the Article (1 9 pages) by H. MARSHALL WARt 
F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Cambridge; and ROBER 
MUIR, M.D., Professor of Pathology, Glasgow. . ■ 

Bacteriology. Much as. the decac 

from 1880-90 abounded with investigations ' on the r 
actions of bacteria to heat, so -the follo-wmg 
decade was remarkable for discoveries regarding and list 
•the effects of other forms of radiant energ}'. The • 
observations of Do-«-hes and Blunt in 1877 left it unce 
tain whether . the bactericidal effects , in broth cultur 
tuposed • to solar rays were due -to "thennal ■ action 
not. -Further investigations, in which Arloing, Buchm 
Chmelewski, and others -took part, have led ,t0..t^e pro 
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that rar.? of light alone arc quite capable of killing these 
organims. The principal questions -were satisfactorily 
settled Lv MarriialJ Ward’s eaq)eriment3 in 1892-93, when 
-he showed that even the spores of JJ. aniftracif, which 
■withstand terni>cratures of 100’ C. and upwards, can be 



Tio. i . — A plato*<!TiUOTp of a bacillus which had boon exposed for four hours, 
on 20lh March, behind a zinc stencil-plate, In which the letters C and B 
were cat. Tbe light had to traverse a screen of water before r*as'»ing 
through the C, and one of Acsculin (which filters oat the blue and violet 
rays) before passing the B. The plate was then Incutated, and, as the 
Uigure shows, the lacteria on the C-shaped area were all killed, whereas 
they developed elsewhere on the plate (tnces of the B arc Just visible to 
the right) and covere<l It with an opaque growth. (Ori^ina!,) 

killed by exposure to rays of reflected light at tempera- 
tures far below anything injurious, or even favourable to 
growth. Ho also .showed that the bactericidal action 
takes places in the absence of food materials, thus proving 
that it is not merely a poisoning effect of the altered 
medium. The principal experiments also indicate that 
it is the rays of highest refrangibility— the blue-violet and 
nltra-'violet rays of the spectrum — which bring about the 
destruction of the organisms (Fig. 7) 

[MED/CME, PHARMACOLOGY, YELLOW FEVER, FEVER, 
INSANITY, HYDROPATHY, HYGIENE, HYPNOTISM and 
VACCINATION, are some of the Articles on medical suhjecis.'] 


A SOCI ETY D ISEASE. 

From the Ariide (8 ps^es) hy A. SHADWELL, M.D. 
Influenza. The bacteriologj- of in- 


fluenza is discussed in its proper place under Pathologt 
{Parasitic Diseases). The disease is often called Russian 
influenza, and its origin in 1889 suggests that the narao 
may have some foundation in fact. According to 
information collected bj- Dr Parsons, it came to Europe 
by way of Siberia and Russia, ha'i'ing been first recognized 
in Central Asia. A writer, who .'aw the epidemic break 
out in Bokhara, is quoted by him to the following 
effect : — “ The summer of 1888 was exceptionally hot 
and dry, and was followed by a bitterly cold winter and 
a rainy spring. Tlie dried-up earth was full of cracks and 
holes from drought and .subsequent frost, so that the 
spring rains formed ponds in these holes, inundated the 
new railway cuttings, and turned the country into a perfect 
marsh. 'When the hot weather set in the water gave off 
poisonous exhalations, rendering malaria general.’’ . . . 

[TUBERCULOSIS, BRONCHITIS, PNEUMONIA, PLEU- 
RISY, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and PHTHISIS are each the sub- 
ject of a special Article in the Encyclopcedia Britannicai\ 


HOW TO LIVE LONG 


From the Article (3 poges) by I, G, M'KENDRIDK, M.D,, 
LL.D., F.E.S. 

Leng'evity. What are the physiological 

conditions in the human being that determine longevity ? 
In the first place, there is the influence of heredity. 
Certain peculiarities of tissue are transmitted from parent 
to offspring that determine whether or not the tissue •srill 
remain for a lengthened period of time in a normal 
condition, or whether it •will quickly yield to external 
influences and take on an abnormal action. As the life 
of the body is really the sum of the lives of its constituent 
parts, or, in other words, of the cellular elements composing 
it, it is evident that anything affecting the healthy action 
of these elements will affect the life of the body as a 
■whole. In some individuals the tissues have what may 
be termed a hereditary taint, by which is meant a want 
of stability, so that they pass readily from a normal into 
an abnormal condition 

[The reader should also see THERAPEUTICS by Sit T. 
LAUDER BRUNTON, and DIETETICS {see /. 191 of this 
pamphlet.'^ 


The Value of the Index in Medical Reading 

In no subject of study is the layman confronted -with so many difficulties as in that of Medicine. The number of technical 
■terms ■which are freely used by medical men, repeated in the Daily Press, in the Magazines, and in the Public Reports 
"on Health, Sanitation, &c., and in the Blue-books issued by the Local Government Board, are constant stumbling-blocks 
-■to the- uninitiated. Take a -word like MYXCEDEMA. How many of us, who are not professionally engaged in the study 
of disease, have the slightest idea of its meaning? Let us see ho-w the New Index will help us. 


Myiocdema (disease) 28 3C2c: 31 S€2c. 


■Here are extracts from the passages alluded to in the Index 

The disease Myxeedema, which was first described by Gull in 1873, ■(vas shown by Ord in 1878 to 

■ f.' ' ' be due to degenerative changes in the thyroid gland. It affects both sexes, but chiefly females, and is 

characterised by a peculiar puffy appearance of the face and hands, shedding of the hair, a low temperature, 
■ ' and mental hebetude. 

1884 Horsley, by removal of the thyroid gland of monkeys, produced in them a chronic myxeedema, a 
cretinoid state,' the exact image of the disea-^ in man— the .same symptoms, course, tissue-changes, inentai 
and physical hebetude, the same alterations of the excretions, the temperature, and the voice. . 


In 
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A TROPI CAL D ISEASE. 

From the Article hy ARTHUR SHAD WELL, M.D. 

Beri-Beri. — The symptoms are mainly 

those of peripheral neuritis with special implication of the 
phrenic and pneumo-gastric nerves. There is usually a 
premonitory stage, in which the patient is languid, easily 
tired, depressed, and complains of numbness, stiiBfness, and 
cramps in the legs ; the ankles are cedematous and the 
face is puffy. After this, pronounced symptoms set in 
rapidly, the patient suddenly loses power in the legs and 
is hardly able to walk or stand ; this paresis is accom- 
panied by partial anesthesia, and by burning or tingling 
sensations in the feet, legs, and arms ; the finger-tips are 
numb, the calf muscles tender. These symptoms increase ; 
the oedema becomes general, the paralysis more marked ; 
breathlessness and palpitation come on in paroxysms ; the 
pine is greatly diminished. There is no fever, unless it 
is of an incidental character, and no brain symptoms arise. 
The patient may remain in this condition for several days 
or weeks, when the symptoms begin to subside. On the 
disappearance of the mdema the muscles of the leg are 
found to be atrophied. Recovery is very slow, but appears 
to be certain when once begun. lYhen death occurs it is 
usuallj' from sjmcope through over-distension of the heart. 
The mortality varies greatly, from 2 to 50 per cent, of the 
cases 

[T/m Articles (17 pages) on PLAGUE give the history of 
that terrible disease, and of the fatal outbreak in India in 
igoo.] 


THE USE O F ANT ITOXINS. 

From the Article (4 pages) hy ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

DiphtheriSl. — Since antitoxin was intro- 

duced in 1894 it has overshadowed all other methods of 

Treatment O'"'® originally to the 

rea men . school of bacteriologists, and particularly 

to Dr Behring. The idea of making use of serum arose 
about 1890, out ,of researches made in connexion with 
Metschnikoffs theory of phagocytosis, by which is meant 
the action of the phagocytes or white corpuscles of the 
blood in destroying the bacteria of disease. It was shown 
by the German bacteriologists that the serum or liquid 
part of the blood plays an equally or more important part 
in resisting disease, and the idea of combating the toxins | 
produced by pathogenic bacteria with resistant serum 
injected into the blood presented itself to several workers. 
The idea was foUoAved up and worked out independently 
in France and Germany, so successfuRy that by the year 
1894 the serum treatment had been tried on a considerable 
scale with most encouraging results. Some of these were 
published in Germany in the earlier part of that year, and 
at the International Hygienic Confess, held in Budapest 
a little later, Dr Eou.\-, of the Institut Pasteur, whose ex- 
perience was somewhat more extensive than that of his 
German colleagues, read a paper giving the result of 
several hundred cases treated in Paris. When aU allow- 
ance for errors had been made, they showed a remarkable 
and even astonishing reduction of mortality, fully confirm- 
ing the conclusions drawn from the German experiments. 
This consensus of independent opinion proved a great 
stimulus to further trial, and before long one cliniqtie after 
another told the same tale. The evidence was so favour- 
able that Professor Virchow — the last man to be carried 
away by a novelty — declared it “the imperative duty of 
medical men to use the new remedy” {The Times, 19th 
October 1894). Since then an enormous mass of facts 
has accumulated from all quarters of the globe, all testify- 


iug to the value of antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria, 
j^e experience of the hospitals of the London MetropHitan 
^ylums Board for five years may be given as a partieu- 
larly instructive illustration, because it represents- -a . pro- 
longed^ experiment on an immense scale, and because* the 
mortality was already comparatively low -in those hospitals 
before the use of antitoxin. ■ . . . • 

[For a description of the Miav-organism see Article' 

PATHOLOGY in Val. 31.] 


THE REFORM OF ASYLUMS 

From the Article {7 page^) by A. WOOD RENTON cm^' 
FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D..- * 

insanity. — .'V The modem hospital fof the, 

insane does credit to latter-day civilization. Phvsical* 
restraint is no longer practised. The day of chainsr^ei^n ' 
of wristlets, covered cribs, and strait -jackets — in' pai.t. 
Neat dormitories, cosy single rooms and sitting and dining 
rooms, please the eye. In the place of bare walls and* 
floors and curtainless windows, we observe pictures, plants, 
rags, birds, curtains, and in many asylums even the 
barred windows have been abolished. Some of the wards 
for milder patients have unlocked doors. Many patients 
are trusted alone about the grounds and on visits to 
neighbouring towns. An air of busy occupation is 
observed in sewing rooms, schools, shops, in the fields and 
gardens, emplojunent contributing not only to economy in 
administration, but to improvement in mental and physical 
conditions. The general progress of medical science in all 
directions has been manifested in the department of 
psychiatry by improved methods of treatment, in the way 
of sleep-producing and alleviating drugs, dietetics, physical 
culture, hydrotherapy, and the like 

[Literature has often effected great reforms. In connection 
with this extract see the biography {Vol. 20 ) of CHARLES 
RE.4DE.] 

THE DISCOVERY OF AN/ESTHETICS. 


From the Article hy Dr. JAMES 0, AFFLECK, Examiner, 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Ansssthesia. — - In 1818 Faraday 

showed that the inhalation of the vapour of sulphuric 
ether produced anoesthetic effects simRar to those of 
nitrous oxide gas j and this property of ether wa? also 
shown by the American physicians, Godman (1822), Jack- 
son (1833), Wood and Bache (1834). 

These observations, • however, .-appear to have been re- 
garded in the light of mere scientific curiqsities and sub- 
jects for lecture-room experiment, rather than as fack 
capable of being applied practically in the trea.tment.^oi 
disease, till December 1844, when Dr Horace Wells,:-.? 
dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, underwent, in hi.s --0WT: 
person the operation of tooth extraction while renderec 
insensible by nitrous oxide gas. Satisfied, from furthe: 
experience, that teeth could be extracted in this, wa] 
without pain. Dr Wells proposed to establish the practici 
of painless dentistry under the influence of the gas ; bu 
in consequence of an unfortunate failure in an experimeh 
at Boston, he abandoned the project. On 30th SeptembC 
1846, Dr Morton, a dentist of Boston, emplojyd.'th 
vapour of sulphuric ether to procure general anmsthesi 
in a ca,se of tooth extraction, and thefpfter admmistere 
it in cases requiring surreal operation with complet 
success. This great achievement marked a new ei 
j in surgery. Operations werei performed in -Ameri^- i 
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ptiracrr,::: ir.=tnncw pmdor cthr-r inhAhtion, the result 
tK'inp^enly to c'^triLlish rcoro firmly its value as a snccej=:fnl 
an --ti.ftm. T/;e nems of the f]i=eovfn- reached Endand 
oa ITtn rteceml;.^ 184C. On lOth DecemUr, Mr Eohinson, 
a dentist in London, and on the 2ist, Mr Liston, the emi- 
'r.cnt furi-eon, o;K.Tatod on jiatic-nts ari.x>=thetiz-?<l hy ether; 
and the practice soon became gene-ral both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. ...■*•■ 

{All tiuj! ,v.,-^st!u-t:ci ;:ars Aorc fer Mc.h-rr. SURGERY is 
!oh{ at hr: c!r. ir. the Article under that title in Vol. 33 .] 

THE DANGER OF WATER 

r o-i,a iU Art;rU{4 pagcs) hj ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

Cholera^ — Of all the means of local 

di-'ornination, contaminated -n-ater is by far the most 
imjK-jrt.ant, 1 x!cans,e it affects the greatest number of people, 
and; this i.s particularly the case in places which have a 
public water-supply. A .single contaminated source may 
jespose the entire pojjulation to danger. All .severe out- 
of an explosive character arc due to this cause. It 
■vr-iipo possible that the cholera poison multiplies rapidly 
on vaiter under favourable conditions, and that are.servoir, 
Idr instance, may form a sort of forcirig-bed 

3 .But vvatcr, though the most important condition, is not 
only One affecting the incidence of cholera. The case 
'of- Gnin.sby- furnished a striking lesson to the contrarj-. 
dJtre the disease obtained a decided hold, in .spite of a 
pure wafer-supply, through the fouling of the soil by 
cesspool Svfifi.d defective drainage. At Havre also it.s 
jTrevalfinccs .ytlis duo to a similar cau.se. Further, it was 
cpnclu.si<-oTy proved at Grimsby that cholera ean be .spread 
.by scwag'o-Iod shell-fish. Several of the local outbreaks in 
•fer^gland.werc traced to the ingestion of oysters obtained 
friWi the Grimsby beds. In short, it may be said that all 
insanitary conditions favour the prevalence of cholera in 
some degree. Preventive inoculation with an attenuated 
.virus was introduced . by if. Haffkinc, and has been 
extcn.sively used in India, with considerable apiwarance 
of success so far as the statistical evidence goes. . . . 

^rite micro-organism causing Cholera, 'and identified by 
'firofessor -Koch, is described in the Article PATHOLOGY 
(51 pa^es) in Vol. 3 t.] 


namely, various ways of fixing the visual and mental 
attention. “ llis uju.al method was to seat himself ojv 
j>osite the patient with knee.s touching, the patient regarding 
him fixedly.’’ Tl.e etTect.s were also essentially the .same 
— trance, somnambulism, sul»ordination of the will, and 
impres.sibility. ^lesmer called it animal magnetism, and 
formulated an elaborate theorj' on the subject, btit most 
of his propo.sitions are fantastic and unintelligible, though 
some of his .speculations have been curiously confirmed in 
later years. He had man}' followers, who carried on the 
practice after his retirement in 178.0, and notably the 
marquis de Piiysegur, who anticipated nearly cvciything 
that has been done since. After the Ilcvolution, which 
I>ut a temporary stop to animal magnetism, it was taken 
up again and flourished widely on the Continent. The 
Berlin Academy of Science offered a prize for the bc.st 
e.=s.ay on the subject. ^Mesmerism was practi.sed in the 
ho.spital.s, and minor operations were performed under 
mesmeric anmsthesia. 'That was about 1820. In 18.31 
a commission, appointed by the Academic dc Medecine, 
iasued a very favourable report after an inquiry lasting 
five yeans. The reality of the phenomena, including 
somnambulism and its effects, was declared to have been 
proved, but a second commission in 1837 reversed the 
decision and threw the whole thing into discredit. The 
next phase was the re-discovery of what had been dis- 
covered before, with the addition of a new name and a 

new theory 

[/•hr a discussion of the Theories of Hypnotism, sec the 
Article PHYSIOLOGY Vol. 31 . 


A NEW ILLNESS. 

EVERY THHID HAS IT, SLIGHTLY. 


y A DANGEROUS NATURAL FORCE. 

From the Article (4 pa^es) hy ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

Hypnotism In a sense the phenomena 

of hypnotism have probably been known from time imme- 
morial. They appear to form part of certain - traditional 
practices of great antiquity in the East, and traces of them 
ill.av be found in classical and medkeval times, but they 
•worq first , brought foru'ard in a .systematic way by Friedrich 
■Anton a Yienne.se physician who flourished in the 

latter halt, of the 18th century. He stumbled across them 
accideittall'y in the year 1774, while treating a young 
woman -’for hysteria by the application of metal plates. 
In 1778 he came to Paris, where he soon attracted atten- 
tion and acquired a vogue which his professional colleagues 
could not forgive and have not to this day forgiven. No 
doubt' he practised in a highly theatrical and unorthodo.x 
•juanner, aiul made a great deal of money by doing so, but 
‘he did not profess to cure cverytliing, as some modern 
hypnotists do, and expressly disclaimed any value for _hi.s 
treatment in organic disease. Tlie methods of producing 
the mesmeric “crisis” were essentially the same a.^ tho^e 
used to-day for putting persons into the hyj/notic .-^tate. 


From the Article hy A, SHADWELL, M.D. 

Appendicitis. — The appendix is a 

narrow tube, normally about the size of a goose quill, and 
from 1 inch to 8 or 9 inches in length. The average length 
is 3 inche.s. It terminates in a blunt point, and from its 
worm-like shaiJC is called the appendix vermiformis. It 
is an ajipcndage of the large intestine, into which it 
opens. It is not known to perform any functions, and 
is regarded as the degenerate relic, surviving in man and 
other mammals, of an earlier form of intestine. Owing 
to its .shape, character, and situation the appendix is 
frequently the seat of morbid changes. They have been 
observed in one-third of a number of bodies examined 
poet-Taorlcm. Inflammation is set up in various ways. 
Foreign bodies passing douTi the intestinal canal may find 
their way into the appendix and lodge there. This was 
formerly believed to be the chief cause of mischief ; hence 
j the warning, familiar to every child, against the danger of 
j swallowing cheny^ stones and other small, hard objects. 
Extended knowledge, however, has shown that such 
foreign bodies are only present in a small minority of 
case'i More frequently the tube is found blocked by 
hardened fmces of undigested particles of food, such as 
nuts, cheese, fibrous vegetable matter, and other imper- 
fectly masticated substances. Sometimes calcareous con- 
cretions are formed round a nucleus furnished by some 
small body. Inflammation may occur, however, without 
any of these things. The gut may be twisted or otherwise 
i strangulated, leading to gangrene ; or the orifice may be 
1 closed in a similar manner, so that the tube becomes 
j greatly distended with mucu.s, which can find no outlet ; 

or ulceration of tuberculous origin may occur 

[77;e astoitnding advances of modern Surgery are 
chronicled in the Article SURGERY in Vol. 33 .] 
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For an 
account of 
the diseases 
of the 
spleen, 
see the 
Articles 
VASCULAR 
SVSTEAl, 
MALARIA, 
WOOL. 
SORTER’S 
DISEASE. 
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Fig. 12. — Catarrhal Nephritis, showing fatty 
generation of epithelium of tlie tubes of the ^ih 


^Sr/ •i'-> - .• 

■. ; ■■. ■ -’ '• ",■ . V 


«, G, Convoluted tiibe.s fiUed with fatty epithejli 
‘ 1 111*^1 



b, b, convoluted tubes with epithelium* still i 
of cloudy swelling; c, glomertilii.s veryv-^VO? 
granular, aijd probalily cedematous ; d, n fe\<.d.'trdii 
cells in the intracapsular space; c,,.6j)lnilt^shn 
lymph -spaces in interstitial tissue hUsd Svith 
globules; /, same in Bowman’s' capsule.' '{H’ 
diains., stained with pero»inic acid.) 


Fig. 10.— Embolic Infarct of Spleen. The 
pale half of the ligure corresponds to the 
dead tissue or iufarct. a. Empty sinuses of 
spleen ; b, the infarct ; c, pigment around 
it ; d, splenic sinuses in neighbouring living 
tissue ; r, a trabecula, (x 40 diams.) 





Fig. ll>— -Pyiemic Abscess 
of Lung, a, W' alls of alveoli ; 
b, elfused small cells ; c, fibrin 
lying in alveolar cavities; if, 
cell entangled in meshes of 
same ; c, c, c, masses of micro- 
coccus (slapliylococcus) lying 
in the exudation ; /, eftused 
cell becoming fatty, (x 350 
diauis.) 



Fig. 13.— Fatt>vEegen 
of Nerve-Ubresof Phreni' 
in Diphtheria (Meyer). 


Diseases of the Spleen, the Kidneys, the Lungs, and the Nerves are aU treated in detail 

in the Encyclopadia Britannica. 
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“The Newcomes” and the Index 


I'KW people would imagine that the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopcvdici Britannica would 
he directly u.seful as an aid to understanding an ohscurc phrase in a novel hy Thackeray. 
^ et .such i.s the ca.'C. In Chapter t Ilf. of The i\cweomes we have the following account 
of Clive’s coii.sin ; — 

Barnes Nevreome never missed going to church, or dressing for dinner. He never kept a tradesman waiting 
for his money. He seldom drank too much, and never was late for business, or huddled over his toilet, however 
brief had been his sleep, or severe his headache. In a word, he was as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in 
the v/hole bills of mortality. 

... The hiljlical origin of the phrase “whited sepulchre,” to denote a hypocrite, is familiar 

to mo.st people. But how doe.s Thackeray come to u.se it in con- 

nexion with “ hills of mortality.” What are “ hills of mortality ” ? The 
adjoining fragment from the Index to the Tenth Edition directs our 
attention, under the entry “ i\Iortality, Bills of,” to VoLs. 19 and 
22. Iloay adequately the Encyclopadia Britannica clears away the 
[jlkscurity of the phrase in the novel may he perceived on reading the 
following passages to which tlie Index refers us ; — 

I In tlic fir..it half of the 17th century jiluguc wa.s still prevalent in Europe, though con.sidcrahly leB.s 

, ...so than in the Jlifhlle Ages. In the second half a still greater decline is observable, and hy the third quarter 
the di.sfjasc ha.a di-'^ajipeared or va.s di.sappearing from a great part of tVe.stern Europe. The epidemics in 

England will he most conveniently con.sidered in one .series. From this time onwards we have the guidance 

of the “Bills of Mortality ”i“.sned in London, which, though drawn up on the evidence of ignorant ])crsons, 
arc douhtlc.ss roughly true (Vol. .19, page 1G5). 

This pas.sagc explains to us the origin of the phrase “ bills of mortality,” hut obviously 
Thackeray cannot have used it in its original sense. Let us see if the other reference will 
lielp VU5 to a more perfect elucidation. 

.i Political arithmetic had comb into existence in England in the middle of the 17th centur}’, or about 

the time when Conring was instructing the students of Helmstadt. The earliest cxamjde of this class of 
inve.stigation is the work of Captain John Graunt of London, entitled Xatural and Political Annotations 
made upon the Bills of which wa.s fir.st puhli.shed in IGGG. This remarkable work, which dealt 

with mortality in London only, ran through many edition.s, and the line of inquiiy it suggested was followed 
up by other vwiter.s, of whom the most distinguished was Sir IVilliam Petty, whose active mind wa.s naturally 
attracted by the prospect of making use of a new scientific method in the class of speculations which occupied 
■ him. iSVr William was the first u’riter to make use of the phrase u'hich for uearhj a century afterwards was 
employed to describe the use of fyures in the investiyation of the pdienomena of human society (Vol. 22, 
page 102). 

Troni this passage we at once see how the meaning of the phrase “ Bills of Mortality ” 
was extended by Sir “William Petty into a wider .significance that prevailed for nearly a 
century. And the transition in the history of the phrase to a still further extension of 
meaninfr by Thackeray, after about another half-century, i.s an interesting philological episode 
into the secret of which the new Index has enabled us to penetrate. In the eyes of Thackeray, 
Barnes iSiewcoine was “ as scrupulou.sly whited as any sepulchre in the whole hills of mortality ” 

is to say, if ve denude the words of the delicate shades of sense conveyed by their 

literary form, “ Barnes was as profound a humbug as any to be found in the whole political 
catalogue of humanity.” 


Mortality 2 0 5l9b; 14 828a; 
3 2 bills of 19 lG5a; 

2 2 lf>2a; Carlisle table 1 a 
lfi9c; In !iospltalsl2 302b, 
influence of weather 3 
3}tl. Institute of Actuaries'^ 
tables 17 1701); Nortbami)- 
ton table 13 IfiOc ; 2 9 

MRa , tables of 13 17ja; 
13 17Sa. 



FEW 
of the 
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A ^atomy, Aphasia, Apoplexy, Appendicitis, 

A Ben-Ben, Blind Bronchitis, Cancer, Celsus, Cholera, Cranip,^Deaf and Dumb 
Dentistry, Dietetics, Digestive Organs, Diphtheria, DroTvning, Drunkenness Ear 
Embryology, Epilepsy, Ergot, Eye,_ Fever, Gentian, Glycerine, Goitre, Gout Harvey’ 
Heart Diseases, Hernia, Hippocrates, Homoeopathy, Hospitals, Hydro- 
cephalus, Hydi'opathic, Hydrophobia, Hygiene, Hysteria, Influenza 
Insanity, Ipecacuanha, Jaundice, Jenner, Leprosy, Locomotor Ataxy’ 
Longevity, Magnetism (Animal), Malaria, Measles, Medicine, Medical 
Education, Mineral Water, Monster, Narcotics, Nemalgia, 
MEDICAL. Nutrition, Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, Paracelsus, Paralysis, 
Parasitism, Pathology, Pellagra, Pharmacology, Pharma- 
copoeia, Phthisis, Physiology, Plague, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Poisons, Public Health, Quarantine, Quinine, 
Rabies, Respiration, Rheumatism, Rickets, 
St. Vitus Dance, Scarlet Fever, Scrivener’s 
Palsy, Scrofula, Skin Disease, Slaughter- 
houses, Sleep, Small-pox, Stammering, Stdm- 
ach ■ (Diseases of), Sj^ihilis, Sun- 
SURGICAL stroke. Surgery, Sweating Sickness, 
Sydenham, Taste, Therapeutic Uses, 
Therapeutics, Throat Diseases, 
Touch, Tuberculosis; 
ARTICLES Typhoid, Typhus, Yafe- 
cination. Ventilation 

Voice, Yellow . Fever 

In the i' 


AND 


The 


Tenth 



in the 


SURGERY 


AND 


MEDICINE 


Dr. Henry Letheby 
Ph.D. ; Thomas Long 
more, O.B.rProfessor o 
/Amiy Surgei’y ; Major J 
R. Dodd, M.D.,R.A'.M.C. 
Dr. James O. Affleck, Examiner, Roys 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
Alexander Macalister, E.R.S. ; ; A. C 
Tansley; .Sir William Turner^' M.D 
F.R.S.; Dr. J. Batty Tuke; Arthr 
ShadweU, M.D. ; F. J. Campbell, Royal Noran! 
College for the Blind.; Principal James Donaldso: 
LL.D. ; Alfred Large; Edward C. Kirk, D.D.£ 
Dean of the Department of Dentistry, IJniversit 
MiddletovTi,, Conn.; Dr. T. K. Chambers,,. Autln 
of Manual of Diet; W. 0. Atwater, Ph.D.'; Professor i WiHia 
Turner; Dr. Henry Littlejohn; Dr. George W. Balfour; J. < 
M'Kendrick, Professor, University of Glasgow; Adain Sedgw^c 
F.B.S. ; Hans A. E. Driesch, Ph.D. ; F. H. Butler, M. Ey 1 
Holmes, F.L.S., Curator of Museum- of Pharmaceutical -Socmt 

London; Dr. C. R. A. Weight; Dr. R H. T T T 

Ohiene, M.D.; J. Grey Glover, M.D.; Wilham Todd Helmuth, M.D., LL.I 
FEW F. Dechaumont, M.D.; Sir Henry Burd^t ; W. B. Hunter, M.D.; Colonel 

a’ .“R a^lMC^Jerk.^ Charles® cSfghton, MU.® WA 

HoweU, Plf HaSi SdT ». Sii 

* f It' 

G. A Ealph Stoctonau, M.D,; P. M. Caira,M.B„ C, 


on 


WRITERS 



ANIMAL & VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS 

rtu:. thx.r., to nan ths ro/cs c/ nature spats ; j Th/ arts of building from the bee receire; 

" Co, from the creatures thj Instructions take, ! Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weaye ; 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; | Learn of the little nautilus to mil, 

Learn from the beasts the ph/sic of the field; i Spread the thin oar and catch the driring gale."— POPE. 

HE grOTTth of tovTns and the corresponding decline of country life as the ideal condition of existence in men’s 
minds has brought vrith it many well-known and much discussed evils. But we nearly always forget to 
mention the cardinal evils. 

Plant life and animal life, which in the country form the natural study and recreation of young and old 
alike, arc entirely obscured from the horizon of the man whose daily occupation confines him to a city office, 
or to the Law Courts, or to the sick room, or to the province of local government. Well may a train of 
imaginative reflection be fired in a man by the thought that cities may fall in ruins, the Stock Exchanges 
of the world collapse, whole peoples become annihilated by a cataclysm of nature, but the silent toad will yet blink on the 
birders of the morass secure in the accumulated wisdom of its years ; the pelican will still pursue his unconcerned way 
across the desert ; the blue-throat will wing its yearly flight across Europe from Nile Valley to the Baltic. There still lives 
a tortoise on whom Luther may have looked. That elephants arc often centenarians is a fact too familiar to excite our wonder. 
The brief flash of life in Infusoria helps us to realize how infinitely various are the phenomena which prodigal Nature offers to 
•the study of mankind. 

No child could look through the illustrations of the numerous articles devoted to birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles in the 
Tenth Edition without a sense of delight and curiosity. Nor could the least botanical of observers fail to be interested in 
the discovery that there are “monstrosities" in plants; that in the United States above £60,000,000 were lost in one 
year through epidemic plant diseases; that the agents of these diseases are to be sought in Fungp, Atmosphere, Soil, and 
iMccts. All of this may be studied at leisure in the article PATHOLOGY OF PLANTS. 

' And here it is vvorth pointing out that the titles of articles, often repellent to the layman owing to the necessities of 
technical nomenclature, are in many instances by no means characteristic of the material to which they form a mere label for 
the purposes of identification. The following extracts can only push open to a very small extent the door that is between the 
reader and the long gallery of biological information within the Tenth Edition. Life in every physical aspect, from the lowest 
manifestation of the amoeba to the highest presentation in civilized man, can be studied with the aid of the best authorities. And 
the Index, with its half million entries, may truly be said to have surmounted the only difficulty which militated against the use of 
the work in rhoments of leisure for the satisfaction of a doubt, or the pleasure of seeking definite information ■with the greatest 
economy of time. 



THE HERMIT GRAB. 

.From the Article {33 pages) by HENRY WOODWARD, F.ILS. 

' . ‘'Cfustacea. — Certain of the Anomoura, 

oriliermitHirabs, however, find no difficulty in adapting 
themselve.s to terrestrial conditions. The writer has kept 
the Cenobita Diogenes from the Antilles, tenanting an 
Ac/rafi’na shell, alive in a Wardian case for three months, 



j A WALKING FISH. 

i From the Ariicle {65 pages) by ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D., 
I A’./f.A'. 

! Ichthyology. — In certain fishes the 

' shape and function of the fins are considerably modified ; 
I thus, in the rays, locomotion is almost entirely efiected and 
j regulated by the broad and expanded pectoral fins acting 
■with an undulatory motion of their margins, similar to the 






, ' Fio, 20.— Hermit-Crab (C^noV.ta) in shell (After Horse.) ; 

during which period he displayed great actmty and most | 
remarkable powers as a climber. These AVest Indian j 
crabs are not iitfrequently brought over alive to Engla ( 
■with cargoes of guano and other natural products (fig. - )■ 1 

; [ADT/NOZOA, HYDROZOA i 

.rth^ lonz -Articles in the Tenth Edition devoted to Sea Life.) , 


Fin, 12. — rtr\ophth(dTfiV%}^o'.lTCV.U',rl. 

undulations of the long vertical fins of the flakfishes ; in 
many blennies the ventral fin.s are adapted for walking 
on the .sea-bottom ; in some Gobioids {Periophthalmus), 
Trigloids, Scorjjamioids, and Pedimlati the pectoral fins 
are jierfect organs of walking 

r77/z same author contributes an Article on FLYING 
FISHES.] 
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THE FRILLED LIZARD. 


MAN’S ANCESTOR. 


From the Article (6 pages) hy ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D 
F.R.S. 


L.iza.l*d« — One (fig. 5) is the Frilled 

Xizard (Chlamydosaurtis), which is restricted to Queens- 
land and the north coast, and grows to a length of 2 feet, 



Fio. 6.— 'Frilled Lizard 

including the long tapering tail. It is provided with a 
frill-like fold of the skin round the neck, which, when 
erected, resembles a broad collar, not unlike the gigantic 
lace-coUars of Queen Elizabeth's time 


Fromthe Article (20 pages) hy ST. GEORGE MIVART, 

Ape.— _ • ■ The orang (S. satyrus) constitutes' 

tne genus &vmta, which gives its name to the whole family 



Fxo. 1. — ^The Oraug'Outan (Simia satyrus). From Mr Wolfs sketch-at ' 
Zoolo^cal Gardens. 

(SimiadcB), as well as to the sub-family (Simiince) to which 
it belongs. .Of this genus there is but one certain species, 
which is, however, subject to considerable variation. . . 

[Professor HUXLEY wnies the Article ANIMAL KING- 
DOM in the Tenth Edition.'] 


[To GROGODILE, TORTOISE, GHAMELEON, ASP, VIPER, 
COBRA, RATTLESNAKE, ALLIGATOR, special illustrated 
Articles are devoted.] 

A MESOZOIC MONSTER. 


From the Article (41 pages) by ALBERT GUNTHER, MJ)., Ph.D., F:R.S. 
and ST. GEORGE MIVART, M.D., PhD., F.B.S. 

Reptiles.— . . . . . . Marah compares the Dinosaurs, as regards 
diversity of form, with the Marsupials, and thinks that, like these latter, they 
should take the rank of a sub-class rather than order. 

Fam. c. Iguanodoniidoe. A single row of teeth. Three functional 
digits in pes. Two aymnietrical sternal ossifications. TSvo genera 
from Europe : Tguanodon and Vectisaurus ; and three comparatively 
small forms from the Dinosauriau deposits in North America: 

Camptonotus, Laosaurus, Nanosaurus. Of these Jgiianodon is the 
one which was first discovered (1825), and of which skeletons have 
been obtained as complete as we can ever hope to see of these 
creatures. The remains occur in formations from the Kimmeridge 
Clay to the Upper Greensand, and have been referred to three 
species, varying in size from 10 to 35 feet in length. They most 
probably were aquatic in their habits, using their powerful tail 
as a propelling 
organ, like the 
Crocodiles ; hut they 
differed from them 
in their mode of 
locomotion on shore, 
walking on their 

hind Tegs like a -=c«»ci3a3SEE£E®« 

Struthious Bird. 

(See fig. 1.) .... 



Fro. 1. — Skeleton of Jgnanodon beraissarlcnsis (after Dollo). 


A PUZZLE TO NATURALISTS 
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J-r--. An;r!t (1\ pa^es) h-> tl< laft Sir W. H. FLOWER, 
LL.L. 

Platypus.— The platvpus is pretty 

gcn'-raHy distrirrated Ln situations suitable to its aquatic 
habit' throughout the island of Tasmania and the southern i 
and ea-tem jiortions of Australia. Slight variations in the i 
colouring and .'ize of different individuals have given rise 1 


oalv fjro invertebrates vhich had iin|ircssed the minds of csrly 
men snCciently to be raised to the dignity of astronomicdl 
representation. It is a!! the more remarkable that the scorpion 
proves to be the oldest animal form of high elaboration which hit 

persisted to the present day 

Fossil scorpions of the modern type are found in the Coal 
llcasurcs. At the present day scorpions of various genera are found 
in all the warm regions of the world. In Europe they occur as far 
north as Bavaria and the sonth of France. The largest species 
me.asnre 0 inches from the front of the head to the end of the 
.stins, and occur in tropical India and Africa. Between 200 and 
300 species are known 



to'the idea that more than one species may esdst ; bnt all 
naturalists tvho have had the opportunity of investigatmg 
this question by the aid of a good series of specimens 
have come to the conclusion that there is but one ; and 
no traces of any extinct allied forms have yet been dis- 
covered 

[T/ir =oologisis, HARVEY, GESNER, UHN/EUS, 
DE BUFFOn, GILBERT WHITE, CUVIER, HAECKEL, 
AGASSIZ, VAUGHAN THOMPSON, AUDUBON, are tke 

■subjecis of special biographies in the Tenth Edition.'^ 


A 8YMB0LI0 ANIMAL 


Froin the Article {64 pa^es) ly Rev, 0. PICKARD, M.A., 
■ . ■ Camlridye, Author of “Eeic and Rare Spiders.” 
Arachnida.. — Tlie Scorpion is one of the great 



,1 -Diawics from life of the desert Scorpion, 

4 ; y Mriel. (From Linkester, jT,rr.. L-.r-n. Soc. Zod. TOl. iv-_, 

sis of ancient lore and tradition. It and the crab are the 


[Such atrious insects as the PRAYING MANTIS, the 
IGHNEUMON-FL Y, and the BEETLE ■u'hich rvas worshipped 
in ancient Egypt, arc all dealt with in special Articles?^ 


THE ARCH/EOPTERYX. 


From the Article {80 pB^es) hy ProfeSSOVS W, K, PARKER 
and ALFRED NEWTON. 

Birds. — . . . . . . An enormous space of time 
separates these reputed Omithichnites, as they are called, 
from the first undoubted fossil bird. This was discovered 
in 1861 by Andreas IVagner in the lithographic slate of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, belonging to the Oolitic series, and 
is commonly known bj’ the name of Arcbfeopterj'x, though 
that of Gryphosaurius was given by its original de- 



scriber to the at present unique specimen now in the British 
Museum. Unfortunately deficient in some very important 
parts — such as the head and nearl}" all the sternal apparatus 
— it has others in excellent preservation. It was about 
the size of a Book {Corms frugilerjus), and along with the 
greater portion of the skeleton, impressions of many of its 
feathers, particularly the quiUs, are plainly visible 

{Each bird or faviily of birds has a separate Article in 
the Tenth Edition, e.g., OSTRICH, RHEA, EAGLE, RAVEN, 
HUMMING BIRD, ALBATROSS.] 





THE PHYLLOXERA. 
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WHY THE BUTTERFLY IS BEAUTIFUL. 


From, the Article (4 pages) by M. T. MASTERR MT) 

sfi/Pier:S.£Sz 

of Christs College Camhndge, 

Vine.— 

The symptoms of the disease, by meins of 'mhichan affected s'pot 
may be readily recognized, are these. The vines are stunted and 

hear few leaves, and those small ones, men the disease reaches an 
advanced stage, the leaves are dis- oe disease reacaes an 

coloured, yellow orveddish, with their 
edges turned back, and withered. 

The grapes are arrested in their 
growth and tfieir skin is ivrinMed. 

If the roots are examined, numerous 
fusiform swellings are found upon 
the smaller rootlets. These are at 
first yellowish in colour and fleshy ; 
but as they grow older they become 
rotten and assume a brown or black 
colour. If the roots on which those 
swellings occur be examined -with a 
lens, a number of minute insects of 
a yellowish brown colour are ob- 
served ; these are the root-forms 
(radicola) of Phylloxera (fig. 1); they 



Fig. I, 


Fig- 2. 


Fig, 1, — ^RoQt-iuhabitiug form (radicola) of PhyUoicre, ^vitll proboscis inserted 
into tissue of root of vine. 

Fig. 2.— PA.viiorcra. Winged female which lives on leaves and hods of vine 
and lays parthogenetically eggs of two hinds, one developing into a wingless 
famaie, the other into a male, 

arc about 8 mm. long, of an oval outline, and with a swollen body. 
No distinction between head, thorax, and abdomen can be ob- 
served. . . . The winged form has a slender body with distinct 
head (fig, 2). The eyes aro well developed, ivith numerous 
facets ; the antenn® have three joints, the terminal one shaped 
like that of the root-dwellers 

[77w Tenth Edition contains biographies of all those ■who 
have by their researches contributed to the advancement of 
Botanical hio'wledge, e.g., PUMY THE ELDER, ANDREAS 
G/ESALPfNUS, JOHN RAY, DE TOURNEFORT, LINN/EUS, 
HOOKER, LINDLEY, drc., dr’f.] 



From, the Article ( 5 pages) by £. B. PQULTQN, F.R.S. 

Animals — . . The brilliant Wam- 

m Colours of many caterpillars attracted the attention of 
Darw^ when he was thinking over his hypothesis of sexual 
selection, and he wrote to WaUace on the subject (DarSn 
Life and Letters, London, 1887, vol, ill. p. 93). Wallace' 
m reply, suggested their interpretation as krninw ColC’ 

e.xperimenfc (Froc.Ent. Soc. 
Frans E, It. Soc. Land., 1869, pp. 
h u- F animals with Warning Colours are 

tbeir'^^^^ ^ attacked by the ordinary enemies of 

their class, they have special enemies which keep the num- 
bers doira to the average. Thus the cuckoo appears to be 
an inseetivorous bird w^hich will freely devour conspicu- 
ously coloured unpalatable larvm. The effect of the Warn- 
ing Colours of caterpillars is often intensified by gregarious 
habits Another Aposematic use of colours and structures 
IS to divert attention from the vital parts, and thus give 
the animal attacked an extra chance of escape. The laroe ' 
conspicuous, easily torn wings of butterflies and moths act 
in this way, as is found by the abundance of individuals 
which may be captured with notches bitten symmetrically 
out of both wings when they were in contact. The eye- 
spots and “tails” so common on the hinder part of the 
hind wing, and the conspicuous apex so frequently seen on 
the tore wing, probably have this meaning. Their position 
corresponds to the parts which are most often found to be 
notched. In some cases (e.p., many LyccBnidce) the “ tail ’’ 
and eye-spot combine to suggest the appearance of a head- 
with antenme at the posterior end of the butterfly, the decep--'-- 
tion being aided by movements of the hind wings. The , 
flat-topped “ tussocks ” of hair on many caterpillars look 
like conspicuous fleshy projections of the body, and they 
are held prominently when the larva is attacked. If 
seized, the “ tussock ” comes out, and the enemy is greatly 
inconvenienced by the fine branched hairs. The tails of 
lizards, which easily break off, are to he similarly explained, 
the attention of the pursuer being probably still further 
diverted by the extremely active movements of the ampu- 
tated member. ' . 

[EMBRYOLOGY, HYBRIDISM, MIMICRY, VARIATION 
and SELECTION, EVOLUTION, BIOLOGY, are only some 
of the Articles w/iich treat of the A7iimal and Vegetable 
KingdomsP^ ... ■- 


The Index to the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Erilannica gives to the work a new kind of vitality. 
As an authority on all subjects of human inquiry, the reputation of the fioofc has long' lieen established ; as a • 
literary companion of the highest quality, its value has come to he undisputed. 'What it has lacked until now 
has been some contrivance whereby the immense range of its vaped and complex information should he made 
accessible at any given point of inquiry suggested by actual experience. Many people have enjoyed being led 
astray in tbeir search for some particular piece of information into regions of unsuspected interest remote frorn 
the subject which first caused them to consult the volumes. Eut while this fascinating pursuit still lies opfin 
to the reader of the Tenth Edition, he has also acquired a new power for the immediate satisfaction of a doubt , 
or discovery of an obscure fact in the Index of more than half a million entries, which has now been added to 
the work. Whatever he the item of information of which he seeks corroboration or. correction, he has but to 
turn to Yol. 35, and there he null find a reference to the article, the page, or the elaborately finished map; in 
which he can dissipate his doubts. lYhether it he the history and meaning of a unit of electrical measure- 
ment, the date of one of the dynasties of Ancient Egypt, the invention of gunpowder, the discovery of the ■ 
compass, or the origin of some world-famous phrase, as “Ecrasez I’infame,” he will never invite the assistance 
of this phenomenal Index in vain. 
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THE DEVIL FISH. 


1 


THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


Prc.T! th' Artklf^ (JO pages) ly Prof. A. H. NICHOLSON 
and the Hey. T. F. BLAKE, F.R.S. 


Cuttle Fish. It is noiv kno'WTi that 

UctopoJs -a-eru acMially in csi^tence in the Cretaceous 



From the Article (84 pages) hi Dr J. HUTTON 
BALFOUR, F.n.S. 

Botany. — Another form of thickened 

underground stem is the corm, as seen in the Autumn 
Crocus (Colchicum, fig. 69), Gladiolus, itc. Structurally it 
IS composed of a solid more or less rounded axis covered 
by a laj'cr of thin membranous scales (fig. 70, A, h). A 




Fio. C?. — Conn of Jleadow SalTron (CoWUcura antumnah), a, old corm slirivcl* 
JIdk ; I, young corm produced laterally from the old one. 

Fio. to.— ^ orm.'s of CofcAfcura aufttTnna?« in autumn, when the plant is fn flower. 
Jc, oldest com ; h, h, bmvn scales covering it ; w, its roots ; jl, its witherc*! 
tIowcnag'8tcm ; L-', younger corm produced from h ; oc/v, roots from J:', which 
grows at expcn.HQ of k ; s, s', sheathing leaves ; F, J", folLsgo Ipavfis j b, b, 
flowers ; young corm pro^lucctl from kf in autumn, and which in succeed- 
ing suturnn will produce flovrcrs. (SikAt.) 


3.2. — PalfTocff^u.? iTcicLoZdC, the oldest Octopvi dmown. From 
tbfe Cretaceous rock.s of Lebanon. (After il. tVoodnard.) 

■ TOriod, thus overlapping the Amraonoids in time, since a 
IPember ,of that group, the Palcr.octopus (Fig. 2), has left 
an impression^of its body, head, arms, and two fin.s, as in 
the Piiihoclopus,' on rocks of that age in the Lebanon. 
This was naked, so that in part of the group the shell was 
already dispensed -adth. On, the other hand we have in 
the living Argonaut an Octopod who.se shell ha.s a great 
external resemhlance to that of an Ammonite 

T ' ■ \Ocean life is mficed in a Jengihy account of the dhtribu- 
. iion of Marine Animals under the heading DISTRIBUTION. 
'■ also WHALE, WALRUS, DOLPHIN, and SEAL] 


corm is only of one ycaFs duration, giving off buds annually 
in the form of young corms. In autumn the young corm 
gives origin to leaves, the lower of which (s, s’, s") form 
sheaths round the corm and flower-stalk, the upper (T, I") 
remaining very small ; and in the axil of the uppermost 
leaves the fiowering-stem develops and bears the flowers 
(6, U). ilcanwhile in the axil of the middle leaves 
on the corm, a bud — the rudiment of a new corm — 
appears (A") 

(An Article of special interest in the Tenth Edition is 

PAL/EOBOTAUY. ALG/E, FUNGUS, LICHENS, MUSCIN/E, 
and VEGETABLE KINGDOM are names of some of the other 
Botanical Articles.] 


' ' Many times the space which it has been possible to devote to thi.s section would be required to give 
«r. ifloT of bow comulete a ?oolooical picture book the Enajdopadia Britanmca is. But the scientific 

E^UBRAV^^SERErnTT, MBIICRY and the wonderland of 
opened up by Darwin, is given in ju.st as much detail in the renth Edition. 






The Three-Colour Process, by which the 
Plate oh the previous page was printed, is 
fully explained in the six-page Article, 
PROCESS, by Edwin Bale, R.I., in the Tenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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THE CIRCLE OF LIFE 


IN THE TENTH 
EDITION. 


THE MONSTERS OF THE PAST, 
the MASTODON, THE MAM- 
MOTH, THE PTERODACTYLE, 

THE PLESIOSAURUS, THE 
ICHTHYOSAURUS, AND 
GIANT SLOTH, ARE 

ALL DESCRIBED T 

been interested 

and amused at the 
illustrations on the preced- 
ing pages, but these are only 
some of the pictures which add to 
the value of the account of each beast, 
bird, fish, or reptile in the Encydopaedia. I 
Britannica. For this wonderful book I 
contains them all. Take the Beasts or 1 
Mammals first. Of course there are articles 1 
on the LION, TIGER, ELEPHANT, APE, 
RHINOCEROS, HIPPOPOTAMUS, BEAR, 
h,nd all the large beasts of the forest and jungle. 
But the other creatures are just as fully noticed. 
There are, for instance, the BEAVER, CHAMOIS, 
ICHNEUMON, HY/ENA, CAMEL, KANGAROO, 
^ANT-EATER, ARMADILLO, AARD-VARK, MAN- 
ATEE, ZEBRA, PUMA, JAGUAR, LEMUR, WOLF, 
MARMOT, MOLE, PANGOLIN, PHALANGER, 
PLATYPUS. And as there are few branches of Zoology 
in which greater advances have been made than in the 
Mammalia since the Ninth Edition, so has it been the 
aim of the Editors of the Tenth Edition to bring the 
information fully up to date in the article MAMMALIA. 


Let our next division be the Water-World. Here what 
a range we have ! River Life and Ocean Life ; Fishes, 
Crustacea, Sea Plants, and Sea Monsters, The Encydo- 
pcedia Britannica puts before its possessor such a wealth 
of research, such mines of information, that it is hardly 
possible even to catalogue the chief articles devoted 
to the subject. There are those on ICHTHYOLOGY, 
PISCICULTURE, ANGLING, CRUSTACEA, SEA 
FISHERIES, MOLLUSCA, AMPHIBIA, to men- 
tion only a few of those dealing with the Water- World 
generally. Then each Family of Fishes has a separ- 
ate article. SEA-ANEMONES, SEA-SNAKES, 
SEA-SLUGS, SEA-URCHINS, and all Marine 
Curiosities, such as the SEA-BEAR, SEA-CAT, 
SEA-CUCUMBER, SEA-DEVIL, SEA- 
HEDGEHOG, SEA-HORSE, are all 
noticed ; and when you realize that the 
Tenth Edition gives information too as 
to Fishes of prehistoric times ; as to 
CORAL, SPONGE, SEAL, and 
all other Sealndustries, you can 
begin to see how compre- 
ANIMALS hensive is the sur%"ey 

OF FABLE, THE Water- 

DRAGON, GRIFFIN, 

SPHINX, CENTAUR, 

SATYR, ROC, CHIM.iERA, 

COCKATRICE, ARE ALL 
DESCRIBED, AND THEIR 
LEGENDS GIVEN IN THE 
ENCYCLOP.(EDIA BRITANNICA. 


World. 


The Article 

MAMMALIA 

is by the late 


Sir W. H. FLOWER, 
LLD., F.R.S. 


APE 

is by Prof. 

Sir St. G. Mi VARY, 


F.R.S. 


SNAKES and 
REPTILES 

are by 

ALBERT GUNTHER, 


M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


BIRDS 

by 

Prof. W. K. PARKER. 


ANIMAL 

KINGDOM 

by HUXLEY. 


MIMICRY 

by GRANT ALLEN., 


MOLLUSCA 


by Prof. 

E. RAY LANKESTER, 
F.R.S, 


CRUSTACEA 


by Prof. 
HENRY WOODWARD, 
^ F.R.S. 


INSECTS 

by 

ROBERT M'LACHLAN, 
F.R.S. 


PLANT LIFE, TREES, ’FERNSi 
LICHENS, ALG.1E, FUNGI* 
HEPATICiE, MUSCIN.<?E,^W 
PHYSIOLOGY OF PLAN^ 
CARNIVOROUS AND 


SECTIVOROUS plants: 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
OF THE BOTANIST 
IS HERE. 


Then the 
birds ! No book 
or books could enter 
for a moment into rivalry 
with the Tenth Edition of the 
Encydopcsdia Britannica as to the 
completeness of the reviewof Feathered' 

Creation offered in its pages. What can 
you not find in the 35 Volumes ? What 
bird is not the subject of a sketch in the 
Tenth Edition, from the Dodo, that wonderful 
creature which has but lately become extinct, ' 
to the Humming Bird, gay in crimsons, purples, 
and golds ; from the Bird of Paradise to the 
shabby little House Sparrow, from the Ostrich to 
the Nightingale ? First there are the articles BIRDS 
and ORNITHOLOGY, dealing at great length with’ 
all feathered creatures, and then the Encydoyfcedh] 
having reviewed the whole subject, gives. in. detail a: 
account of each. Here are some ; AliBAT^QSS, 
EAGLE, RHEA, EMEU, RAIHIN, PIT^A>ieiiAN'E 
COOT, CORMORANT, CURASSOM'\.C1S^SOWAR’5 
DOVE, STORK ; and these are merely a'chance sele 
tion from the hundreds of interesting notices with whic 
each volume of the Tenth Edition will delight bird-lover 


Let our last division be the Reptile and Insect World 
All that has been said about the completeness ofTl 
Tenth Edition in the other three divisions of our Circ 
of Life must be repeated here, for no space could b 
found for even a bare enumeration of the 'articles on thi 
Reptiles and Insects which the Encydopcedia Britann icc 
contains. All the Snakes, COBRA, ASP, RATTLE- 
SNAKE,. ANACONDA, ^HPER, BOA CON- 
STRICTOR, are described, and the LIZARD family, 
has a long article to itseR, besides the separatcy 
articles devoted to each member of the familyy 
CROCODILE; ALLIGATOR, fl'ORTOISEy 
CHAjMELEOH, IGUANODON, toad, ard al} 
here. Descriptions of ANTS arid- their habitsy 
of BEES, of the -great SPIDER .lamily, of . 
BEETLES, of MOSQUITOES^of BUT- 
TERFLIES, occupy some of the 'space^ ' 
devoted to Entomology in the Tentlv 
Edition ; while the historic Scorpion,/ 

Twig- Insects, and the Praying 
MANTIS, to mention only some 

of the freaks of the Insect / ^ 

all be 

TO KNOW ABOl 
DOMESTIC ANIMAL 
THE TENTH. EDITH 
TELLS YOU ALL ABOI 
THEM, HOR^E, DOG, C/ 
PIGEON, SHEEP, PIG, GOAT, C 

and every other creatu: 

THAT MAN HAS DOMESTICATI 


World, can- 
read about 
its pages. ' 


in 


SCIENCE 


tii-'s If! errir:~'~:;''t tire teen hid cfen sr,d elucidited ; scirce!/ a fragment or pbre of his Soul, Body, and Possessions, 
t-j‘. tie teen frcted, dissected, distilled, desiccated, and scientifealiy decomposed, — CARLYLE. 


Tenth Edition, marking, as it does, the dose of the Victorian Era, tells in the vast quantity of artides 
devoted to Sdence the story of an advance in human knowledge which is nothing short of miraculous. 
When the Encydopsdia Britannica was produced for the first time about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, almost every branch of sdence was in a state of stagflation, with little prospect that in a few short 
years Man’s whole theory of the Universe would be revolutionized. No one could have antidpated, and as 
a matter of fact nobody did antidpate, the whole magic story of evolution, of steam, of tdegraphy, of the 
spectroscope, and of those andent dvilizations the discovery of which once and for all broke down the 
chronology of the Book of Genesis. 

Within the limits, it may almost be said, of the Victorian Era lies the whole romance of sdence, and this story it is which 
the Tenth Edition of the Encydopaedia Britaimica tells in artide after artide of entrancing interest But it docs more than 
this. It presents to its readers in many cases the accounts of the prodigious advances of science from the pens of those very 
men whose labours and researches have endowed the human race with unexpected knowledge, and enriched daily life with 
unexampled facilities of communication, with immunity from disease, and with the beneficent rescue from the pains and 
penalties of human existence by means of anresthetics. If the nineteenth century had no other claim to fame this latter gift 
of Science would alone demand its award. In the subjoined extracts it has been impossible to do more than gpve the reader 
a slight idea of the immense range of subjects, the depth of research and the weight of authority which characterize the 
articles upon Science in the Tenth Edition. It has even proved impossible to find space for extracts representative of every 
.subject, and the articles relating to mathematics, astronomy, geology, and the scientific enquiry into Man’s origin would all 
need a'section of this pamphlet to themselves to convey any idea of their number and length. 



THE NATURE OF RONTGEN RAYS. 

'■ From-ihe Article {70 pages) by J. A. FLEMING, D.Sc., 
F.E.S., and J. J, THOMSON, D.Sc,, F.R.S, and others. 

.. Electricity. — Whether Rontgen rays 

are a form of light, that is, are some form of electro-magnetic 
disturbance propagated through the ether, is a question on 
which at present the evidence is not quite decisive. They 
resemble light in their rectilinear propagation. They 
affect a photographic plate, and as Brandes and Dorn 
have shown, they produce an effect, though a small one, on 
the retina, giving rise to a very faint illumination of the 
whole field of view. They resemble light in not being 
deflected by either electric or magnetic forces, while the 
secondary rays, of small penetrating power, produced by 
the incidence of the more penetrating primary rays, may 
be compared with the fluorescent visible light given out 
by certain substances when illuminated with ultra-violet 
light. The absence of refraction is not an argument 
against the rays being a kind of light, for all theories of 
refraction make this property depend upon the relation 
between the period of vibration, T, of the refracting sub- 
stance, and the period t of the light vibrations, the refrac- 
tion vanishing when T/f is very small. Thus there would 
be no refraction for light of veiy small period, and this 
would also be true if instead of regular periodic undula- 
tions we have a pulse of electro-magnetic disturbance, 
provided the time taken by light to travel over the thick- 
ness of the pulse be small compared with the periods of 
vibration of the molecules of the refracting substance. 
The absence of polarization in Rontgen rays after passing 
through tourmaline is again not decisive ; the structure of 
tourmaline may be too coarse to produce polarization by 
absorption in waves of such small wave-length, or of such 
thin pulses as we rdust, if we accept this view, regard as 
forming Rontgen rays. The difficulties of experiments on 
the diffraction of these rays are very great, apart from 
those which would be caused by the smallness of the wave- 
length or the thinness of the pulse. The secondary 
radiation produced when the rays strike against the photo- 
graphic plate or pass through air might give rise to what 


might easily be mistaken for diffraction effects. Rdnt- 
gen has never succeeded in observing effects which 
prove the existence of diffraction. Fomm observed, 
in the photograph of a narrow slit, light and dark 
bands which look like diffraction bands, but observations 
with slits of different sizes showed that they were not of 
this nature, and Haga and AYind have explained them as 
contrast effects. The last two observers, however, noticed 
with a very narrow wedge-shaped slit a broadening of the 
image of the narrow part which they are satisfied could 
not be explained by the causes previously mentioned, and 
which they regard as conclusive proof of diffraction. . . . 

\Ariicles dealing with Electricity and allied subjects 
will be found under separate headings — ACCUMULA- 
TORS, DYNAMO, ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONE, THERMO-ELECTRICITY, TRANSFORMERS, 
WELDING {ELECTRIC), &^c.] 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


From the Article by Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. 

Nebular Theory. — There are very 

remarkable features in the solar system which point un- 
mistakably to some common origin of many of the 
different bodies which it contains. We must at once 
put the comets out of view. It does not appear that 
they bear any testimony on either side of the question. 
We do not know whether the comets are really indigenous 
to the solar system or whether they may not be merely 
imported into the system from the depths of space. Even 
if the comets be indigenous to the system, they may, as 
many suppose, be merely ejections from the sun, or in any 
case their orbits are exposed to such tremendous perturba- 
tions from the planets that it is quite unsafe from the 
present orbit of a comet to attempt any estimate of what 
that orbit may have been countless ages ago. On all these 
grounds we must put the comets on one side for the 
present, and discuss the nebular theory without any 
reference thereto. But even with this omission we still 
muster in the solar system from two to three hundred 


[ 20*7 ] 

Professor DEWAR Mmself writes the Article LIQUID GASES in the Tenth Edition. 

SCIENCE— LIQUID GASES. 



for Liquefaction of Gases in Laboratories of Royal Institution, London'. 



Lecture Table at Royal Institution, London, arranged for Lecture on Liquid Gases. 

Sgg the extract on p. 212 from Lord KELVIN S Article ELASTICITY. 
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METALLOGRAPHY, 





Fio. conUinini: 1*2 c^-nt. of carUjn Mouly coolf^ 

from t*00’ G. SUoNrs pearlU*? autl l(j(K> diauis 



Fic. 4.— Lcr.i'l-antiinony alloy cast on mica and etchfsd. 7& 
I»cr cenl. Pb, 20 per cent. Sb. Mag. 140 diarns. 




Separate Articles are devoted in the Tenth Edition of the Encjclopsedia Britannica to 
GOLD, IRON AND STEEL, LEAD. ALLOY, METALLURGY, &c. 
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bodies, almost every one of wbicb pronounces distinctly, 
thougb vritb varying emphasis, in favour of the nebular 
theory. The first great fact to which we refer is the 
common direction in which the planets revolve around the 
sun. This is true not only of the great planets Mercury, 
Yenus, the_ Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune; it is also true of the host of more than two 
hundred small planets. All these bodies perform their 
revolution in the same direction 

The nebular theory here steps in and offers an explana- 
tion of this most remarkable uniformity. Laplace supposed 
that our sun had once a stupendous nebulous atmosphere 
which extended so far out as to fill all the space at present 
occupied by the planets. This gigantic nebulous mass, of 
which the sun was only the central and somewhat more 
condensed portion, is supposed to have a movement of 
rotation on its axis. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
how a nebula, quite independently of any internal motion 
of its parts, shall also have had as a whole a movement of 
rotation. In fact a little consideration will show from the 
law of probabilities that it is infinitely probable that such 
an object should really have some movement of rotation, no 
matter by what causes the nebula may have originated. 
As this vast mass cooled it must by the laws of heat have 
contracted towards the centre, and as it contracted it must, 
according to a well-known law’ of dynamics, rotate more 
rapidly. The time would then come when the centrifugal 
force on the outer parts of the mass would more than 
counterbalance the attraction of the centre, and thus we 
would have the outer parts left as a ring. The inner 
portion will still continue to contract, the same process will 
be repeated, and thus a second ring will be formed. We 
have thus grounds for believing that the original nebula 
■will separate into a series of rings all revolving in the same 
direction with a central nebulous mass in the interior. . . 

\The Tenth Edition contaws Articles — SUH, by SiT J, 

NORMAN LODKYER, KE.S.y COMETS, fyE. S. HOLDEN, 

Sc.D., LL.D., for7nerly Director of the Lick Observatory/ 

OPTICS, by Lord RAYLEIGH; and TELESCOPE, by DA VID 
GILL, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronotner- Royal of the Cape of 
Good Hope.^ 


THE SECRET OF CLIMATES. 


From, the Articles {102 pa^es) by late Professor BALFOUR 
STEWART, LL.D., F.RS., and Professor CLEVE- 
LAND ABBE, Ph.D., LL.D. 

MeteOI'OlOg'y. — The temperature of 

the air, at the surfaces of both the earth and ocean and 
throughout the atmosphere, is the fundamental element of 
Dtstribu- climatology and dynamic meteorology. 

tioa at As far as it is known from direct observation, 
tempera- it js best exhibited by means of isotherms or lines 
ture. q£ equal temperature dra-nm on charts of the 
globe. It can also be expressed analytically by harmonic 
spherical functions, as was first done by Schoch. The 
normal distribution of temperature for each month of the 
year over the whole globe has been given by Buchan in his 
charts of 1868 and of 1888, also by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau “Bulletin A” of 1893, and again by Buchan in 
his new edition of Bartholomew’’s Physical Atlas, London, 
1899. The temperatures, as thus charted, first receive a 
slight correction, called a reduction to sea-level, in order 
to reduce them to a homogeneous system. The actual 
temperature near the ground at any altitude on a continent 
or island may be obtained from these charts by subtracting 
0-6° C. for each hundred metres of elevation of the ground 
above sea-level, or 1° F. for 350 feet. This reduction, 
however, applies specifically to temperatures observed near 


the surface of the ground, and cannot be used with any 
confidence to determine the temperature of points in the 
free air at any distance above the land or ocean. - On all 
such charts the reader vriU notice the high temperatures 
near the ground in the interior of each of the continents 
in the summer season and the low temperatures in the 
■winter season. In February the average temperatures in 
toe northern hemisphere are not lowest near the North 
Pole, but in the interiors of Siberia and North America ; . 
in the southern hemisphere they are at the same time 
highest in Australia, and Africa, and South America. ^ 
In August the average temperatures are unexpectedly, high 
in the interior of Asia and North America, but ldw in 
Australia and Africa. The vertical distribution in the 
free air must also be studied in detail, in order to under- - 
stand both the general circulation and the special systems 
that characterize the earth’s atmosphere. Many observa- 
tions on mountains and by aeronauts in balloons were 
made dnring toe 19th centnry in order to ascertain the 
facts ■with regard to toe decrease of temperature as we ' 
ascend in the atmosphere, but it is now recognized that 
both these classes of observations were largely affected toy 
local influences due to the presence of the ground'and the 
balloon 

[See also Articles ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, PHYSWAL ' 
GEOGRAPHY, ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, d-if.] ‘ 


WHY THE CHILD RESEMBLES THE 
PARENT. 

From the Article {6 pages) by P. CHALMERS MIT.CHELL, 
D.Sc.,F.2.S. 

Heredity. — The fundamental basis' of 

heredity is the separation of a mass from the parent (germ-, 
plasm) which under certain conditions grows into .an, 
indmdual resembling the parent. The goal of the study. . 
of heredity will be reached only when all the phenomena , 7 ). 
can be referred to the nature of the germ-plasm and' 'of 
its relations to the conditions under which it growS, but . ” 
we ha^ve seen how far our knowledge is from any attempt 
at such references. In the meantime, the empirical facts, 
toe actual relations of the characters in the offspring to 
the characters of the parents and ancestors, are being 
collected and grouped. In this inquiry it at once becomes 
ob^riou's that every character found in a parent may or 
may not be present in the offspring. When any character 
occurs in both, it is generally spoken of as transmissible 
and of having been transmitted. In this broad, sense 
there is no character that is not transmissible. In all 
kinds of reproduction, the characters of the class, family, - 
genus, species, variety or race, and of the actual indi- 
vidual, are transmissible, the certainty ■with which any 
character appears being almost in direct proportion to its 
rank in the descending scale from order to individual. 
The transmitted characters are anatomical, dq^wn to the 
most minute detail ; physiological, including such pheno- 
mena as diatheses, timbre of voice, and even compound 
phenomena, such as gaucherie and peculiarity of hand- 
writing ; psychological ; pathological ; tefatological, such 
as syndactylism and all kinds of indNidual , variations. , 
Either sex may transmit characters which in tliem^elves 
are necessarily latent, as, for instance, a bull may tfansmiri 
a good milking strain. In forms of asexual reproduction, 
such as division, budding, propagation by slips,.and so 
forth, every character of the parent may appear in the 
descendant, and apparently even in the descendants pro- 
duced from that descendant by the ordinary .sexual’ 


T- In ny f'rc-o formition, in par- 

T r r. .■!- ar. i in c-,\\z'..\rx 5-;sn'il n;o'lo=. ivht-re there 
i r.n t r:-’ ry- i .r: -a! hi^tony !»;tv.-->;-n the separate-'I mass 
nr. i i: i= ncfe- v.ry to attempt a ditiicult 

. 'il'-yiin itior. t';t'a..-..n acquir'd and innate character:. 

A' ' r-yi — K'. err char, '.eter is the resnlt of 

. tr-. •' t- '.{ fietrcq tho-e r -ident in the p'erminal material 
'.r. i -• irn:-' )■ d from rri;l;out. Our knotvledire has 
V. v. s \\z i-yond any s-ndi idea as the formation of a 
. 'C 'd in I’.cri.al ly the coih.-ction of particles from the 
a/in’r orj^m- and ti-''nes fp^mmidns of D.inrin). The i 
ini: rit:r.'',- of any ch iracter means the transmission in' 
. tr." U'jnidn.il material of matter ■^rhich, iironght under the 

r. '"’.'-- mry externa! conditions, lici-eiojts into the character ' 
of ;’i! • |''iren:. Tiiere is neec-sarily an acquired or epi- ; 
genet! ; .side to every character ; but tlierc is nothing in 
onr kr.ov.'J.^lg.' of the actual processes to make necessary or 

_ oVi-n [rroiiatde the .'ujgKjsition that the result of that factor 
.'4111 one ""iieration appears in the genri-pla=m of the .subse- 
quent generations, in those ca-se,:; where an cm'orvological 
‘I'-'y-doi'inent .sejiarates ji-arent and oSspring. Tlie develoj)- 
riyiiit of any normal, so-called “ innate,” cliaracter, .such as, 

s. ay, the as-ninjition of tlic normal human .=liaj>e and rela- 
•' •th'qi.s of'the frontal l>one, requires the co-openttion of many 

f.iCtors c.xfernal to the developing cmhn'O, and the ab.scnce , 
. Oi abnormal distorting factors. d\Tion we sav that such i 
-an innate character is tran-smitted, sve mean onl}' that the j 
germ-[ilasin has .such a constitution that, in the presence of 
the epigenetic factors and the absence of abnormal epigene- 
tic factors, the bone ■n-ill appear in due course and in due 
form. If an abnormal epigenetic factor be applied during 
'{lorelojiinent, whether to the embryo in wf^ro, to the 
developing cliild, or in after life, abnonnality of .some kind 
■will ap'jx:ar in the bone, and .such an abnormalit}* is a good 
tjqg: of ■what i.s spoken of as an “ acquired ” character. 

■ S'atfirally .siicli a character varies ■with the e.xtcmal .stimulus 
and the nature of the material to which the .stimulus is 
applied, and probability and observation lead us to suppose 
*,that as the germ-plasm of the offspring is similar to that of 
the parent, being a mass separated from the parent, abnor- 
mal epigenetic influences would produce re.sults on the off- 
■'.. Spring similar to those ■which they produced on the parent. 
Scrutiny of very many cases of the supposed inheritance 
.•of. acquired characters shows that they may be explained 
in this fa.shion — that is to say, that they do not neces.sarily 
involve any feature different in kind from what we under- 
stand to occur in normal development. The effects of in- 
creased u.?e or of diisuse on organs or tissues, the reactions 
of living tis3ue.s to various external influences, to bacteria, 
to bacterial or other to.xin.s, or to different conditions of 
respiration, nutrition, and so forth, we know empirically 
to be different in the case of different indi'^'iduals, and we 
may expect that when the li'ving matter of a parent re- 
sponds in . a certain way to a certain external stimulus, 
the li'i'ing matter of the descendant ■will re.spond to similar 

circumstances in a similar fashion 

[/« tJie Eticydopsdia Britanrtica will be found Articles 

on HYBRIDISM, EMBRYOLOGY, VARIATION, TELEGONY, 

bdc., &-C.] 

THE VICTORIOUS MARCH OF DARWINISM. 


From the Article by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, RSc, F.Z.S. 

Evolution. — A change has taken 

place in the use of the word evolution. Huxley, follow- 
• - ing historical custom, devoted one .section of hi.s 
Oatosreny. “Evolution of the Individual.” 

The facts 'and theories respecting this are now discassed 
uiuier such headin'gs as Embeyology, Heeedity, and 
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Vaei.\.tiok ; under these heading.? must bo sought informa- 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to 
the theory of the relation between the development of the 
individual and the development of the race, the part 
played by the environment on the individual, and the 
motlern developments of the old quarrel between evolution 
and epigene.'is. The most .striking general change has 
been against seeing in the facts of ontogeny any direct 
c\-idonce as to phylogeny. The general proposition as to 
.a pantlleli.sm between individual and ancestral develop- 
ment is no doubt indisputable, but extended knowledge 
of the very different ontogenetic histories of closel}’ allied 
forms has led us to a much fuller conception of the mode 
in which stage.s in embryonic and larval history liavc been 
modified in relation to their surroundings, and to a con- 
sequent reluctance to attach detailed importance to the 
cmbryological argument for evolution. 

The ast bulk of botanical and zoological work on living 
and extinct forms published during tlie last quarter of the 
19th century increased almost beyond all ex- 
pectation the evidence for the fact of evolution. 

The discovery of a single fos.sil creature in a geological 
.stratum of a ■wrong period, the detection of a single 
anatomical or physiological fact irreconcilable with origin 
by descent with modifieation, would have been destructive 
of the theory and would have made the reputation of the 
observer. But in the prodigious number of supporting 
discoveries that have been made no single negative factor 
has api)eared, and the evolution from their predecessors 
of the forms of life existing now or at an}- other period 
must be taken a-s proved. It i.s necessary to notice, how- 
ever, tliat although the general cour.se of the stream of 
life is certain, there is not the same certainty as to the 
actual individual pedigrees of the existing forms. In the 
attempts to place existing creatures in approximately 
jibylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a more 
logical consideration of the process of evolution, has 
become established, and is already resolving many of the 
earlier difficulties and banishing from the more recent 
tables the numerous hypothetical intermediate forms so 
familiar in the older phylogenetic trees. The older method 
was to attempt the comparison between the highest 
member of a lower group and the lowest member of a 
higher group — to suppose, for example, that the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee, the highest members of the apes, 
were the existing repre.sentatives of the ancestors of man, 
and to compare these forms 'with the lowest members of 
the human race. Such a comparison is necessarily illogical, 
as the existing apes are separated from the common 
ancestor by at least as large a number of generations as 
separate it from any of the forms of existing man. In 
the natural process of growth, the gap must neces.sarily be 
■wider between the summits of the t'wigs than lower down, 
and, instead of imagining “ missing links,” it is necessary 
to trace each separate branch as lo'w down as possible, 
and to institute the comparisons between the lo'west points 
that can be reached. The method is simply the logical 
result of the fact that every existing form of life stands 
at the summit of a long branch of the whole tree of life. 
A due con.sideration of it leads to the curious paradox, 
that if any two animals be compared, the zoologically 
lower will be separated from the common ancestor by a 
larger number of generations, since, on the average, 
.sexual maturity is reached more quickly by the lower 
form. Isaturally verv' many other factors have to be 
considered, but this alone is a .sufficient reason to restrain 
attempts to place exi.sting forms in linear phylogenetic 


senes. 


^ee the masterly exposition of the theory of MIMICRY 
in Vol. 1 6 by GRANT ALLEN.] 



A TIME-TABLE. FOR ECLIPSES, '' ^ 


From the Article (7 pages) hj Professor SIMON NEWCOMB 
PJi.D., D.Sc., LL.D., dec. 

Eclipse. — ...... Tliere are two well-marked 

periods in T\%icli eclipses recur at nearly the same distance 
from a node of the moon’s orbit, one of 223 
of ecHp/es! lunations, the other of 358. At the end of the 
latter period the eclipse recurs at the opposite 
node, and at the end of two periods, at the same node. 
The length of this period is 10,571-95 da 3 ’s, or 29 Julian 
j-ears less 20-30 daj's. Hence 18 periods make 521 years, 
so that at the end of this time the eclipse recurs on the 
same day of the year. In the mean, the time of recur- 
rence is so nearly at the same distance from the node that 
we find each central eclipse visible at our time to be one 
of an unbroken series extending from the earliest historic 
times to the present, at intervals equal to the length of 
the period. For example, starting from the eclipse of 
Nineveh, 763 b.c., June 15, recorded on the Assyrian 
tablets, we find eclipses on May 27, 734 b.c.. May 7, 
705 B.C., and so on in an unbroken series to 1843, 1872, 
and 1901, the last being the 93rd of the series. Those at 
the ends of 18 periods occurred on June 15, O.S., of each 
of the years 763, 242 B.c., a.d. 280, 801, 1322, and 1843. 
As the lunar perigee moves through 242°-4 in a period, 
the eclipses will vary from total to annular, but at the 
end of 3 periods the perigee is only 7°-l in advance of its 
original position relative to the node. Hence in a series 
including everj’- third eclipse the eclipses will be of the 
same character through a thousand years or more. Thus 
the eclipses of 1467, 1554, 1640, 1727, 1814, 1901, 1988, 
<tc., are total. 

The length of the other period, called the Saros, is 
6585J days, or 18 j'ears and 11 or 12 days. The fact 
that eclipses recur at the end of this period has been known 
from ancient times. Owing to the fractional excess of 
J of a day in the period, each recurring eclipse takes place 
about 120° farther west in longitude than the preceding 
one of the series, and is therefore not generally visible in 
the same region. During the course of a Saros there are 
223 lunations and 19 returns of the sim to each of the 
moon’s nodes. The clearest idea of the law of recurrence 
thus arising may be gained by the conception of conjunc- 
tion-points of the moon and sun in the following way ; — 


\The subject of Eclipses is discussed at great length in the 
Article ASTRONOMY (78 pages), by R. A. PROCTOR.] 


THE TRIAL OF THE PYX. 


From the Article (10 pages) by WILLIAM CHANDLER 
ROBERTS-AUSTEN, F.E.S., and R. A. HILL. 

Mi n't. — The annual testing of the standard 

of gold and silver coins, called the trial of the pyx, from 
the “ pj'x ” or chest in which the coins to be examined are 
kept, is a ceremony of very ancient institution. It arose 
from the circumstance that the mint master was originally 
a contractor, under the crown, for the manufacture of the 
coinage, and it was therefore necessary that periodical 
examinations of the coins should be held in order to ascer- 
tain that the terms of his contract had been complied 
with. At the present day, when the mint master is no 
longer a contractor, bnt an officer of the crown, the trial 
of the pyx has a somewhat different object j bnt it would 
appear from the description of these periodical examina- 
tions in some of the earliest mint records that bnt little 
change has taken place in the manner of conducting them. 


The finished coins are delivered to the mint master in 
weights ^ILed “journey weights,” supposed to be the 
weight of coin which could be manufactured in a day 
when the operations of coining were performed by the ’ 
hand^ The journey weight of gold is 15 ffi W, coined 
into (01 sovereigns or 1402 half-sovereigns. Tile jour'nW'' 
weight of silver is 60 B) troy. From each joiirnej’ weight 
a coin is taken and deposited in the “pyx” or chest ffir 
the annual trial. This is made by the freemen of the 
goldsmiths’ company under the direction of the crown -in- 
the presence of the queen’s remembrancer, who administers 
the oath to the jury and presides over the proceedings. 
The coins selected for trial are compared with pieces cut 
from^ trial plates of standard fineness, which are- in. the’ 
keeping of the warden of the standards^ these’ip’ieces 
being assayed against the coins under exarnination.-^i . . . 

]_For the scientific account of the process of metal resting , ' 
see the fonr-fage Article ASSAYING, by Sir WILLIAM 
CROOKES, F.R.S.] ' 


THE MOST TERRIBLE OF NATURAL ' 
PHENOMENA. ' ' 


From the Article (9 pages) by J. MILNE, F.E.S., 
Earthquakes.— TTenow know thoF 

earthquakes are many times more frequent, than was 
previously supposed. In Japan, "for example,- •• 
between 1885 and 1892 no fewer than 8331 Frequency 
were recorded — that is to sa,y, on the average . 

there were during that time more than 1000 
disturbances per year. Although many of these.-did-.-n’ot 
cause a sensible shaking over areas exceeding a few 
hundred square miles, many of them were sufficiently 
intense to propagate vibrations round and through the' 
globe. If we pick out the well-marked earthquake dis- 
tricts of the world, and give to each of them a seismicity 
or earthquake frequency per unit area one-third of that' 
in Japan, the conclusion arrived at is that considerable 
areas of our planet are on the average shaken every half- 
hour. . ■ . : 

The knowledge which, hve now possess respecting' Vtfie 
localities where earthquakes are frequent and the forms of 
the foci from which they have spread, enables :■ v 
us to speak definitely respecting the originating 
causes of many of these phenomena. It is 
found, for example, that although in many coun- 
tries there may be displays of volcanic and seismic actraty 
taking place almost side by side, it is only rarely-'lhat 
there is direct relationship between the two, ■Nb'w and 
then, ho'Vi'ever, before a volcano breaks into eruption there 
may^ be a few ineffectual efforts to form a -vent; each of 
■u'hich is accompanied by no more than a slight local 
shaking of the ground. This- is true even for tke largest-- 
and most "violent eruptions, when mountains ■ have with 
practically a single effort blown off their ,- heads ..and 
shoulders. Thus the earthquake -n'hich accompanied the 
eruption of Bandaisan, in Central Japan, iii 1888, was 
felt only over a radius of 25 miles. The, analyses of 
the seismic registers of Japan clearly indicate that; com- 
paratively few shakings originate near to the volcanoes o'f 
the country, the majority of them, like those of many 
other countries, coming from regions where volcanic rocks 
are absent. The greatest number spread inland from the 
Pacific sea-board, the movement becoming more and more 
feeble as it approaches the backbone of the country, which 
j is drilled with numerous volcanic vents.. What is true for 
Japan is generally true for the western coasts of North 
and South America. 
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OHr’r. r.; 
tirth’ 


— c - . 


■ z i -’-'.A'z:, f.-.rthq'nrikC' aro ir.Cot frjqueiit aloag 
•r ir. ti;* earth's surfae'C, and in those 

r- zi'T'- tTh-tre there i' goe.Idgical evidence to 
.'h sv.- tir.t V f.-cn'ar nioventonts in the earth's 
rr;st are yet in [iregre.-s. With a unit 

di-tance of 2 <iegr.;e?, or 120 geographical miles, 
. it tr.er'ot"-; ntnr.ing easf.vnrds from the high- 
ler.d- of dr.j’an a'.i'l WL-tvrr.rds from the Andean ridges 
do~n into the IVioine vary from 1 in 20 to I in 30, and 
it it on the or near to the bottom of these slojtcs 

that teprnin <;y. ,rte are frequent. The slopc.s ninning 
from .Itt-tralia. lAttern Amcrioi, and Western Europe 
into ti.c n- iuhlititiring oceans vary betu'cen 1 in 70 and 1 
in 230, .and in thc.-^e regions earthquakes arc of rare 
oceurrenee. The .ceimiic activity ni'-t v.dth in the Hima- 
layas and the Aljis finds its b^^t c.vfilanation in the fact 
that the-e mountains arc geologic.! l!v recent, and there 
are no reasons to doubt tliat the forces which brought 

their folds into e.vistenre are vet in action 

[y-br tir: irJfrzsHr.rz aczouKl rf //c i^retit eruplion of Krtt- 

}:aic,7, ue Ariich GEOLOGY (=3 Sir ARCHIBALD 

GEIKIE, 

THE NEW GAS, 

JOESCRIBED BY ITS DISCOVERER. 


/. Frcm the Article (4 pages) ly Lord RAYLEIGH. 

. r Argon.— . . . . . . The anahnsis of air wa.s con- 
ducted by determining the amount of o.vygen present and 
■',a.s.suming the remainder to bo nitrogen. Since the time 
■of Cavendi-sh no one Eccinod even to have a.sked the 
question whether the re.siduc wa.s, in truth, all capable of 
conver.sion into nitric acid. 

The manner in which this condition of complacent ignor- 
ance came to bo disturbed i.s instructive. Observations 
undertaken mainly in the interest of Prout’s law, and e.v- 
tending over many year.=, had been conducted to determine 
afresh the densitie.s of the principal gases — hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. In the latter case, the first pre- 
parations were according to the convenient method devised 
by Ycrnon-Harcourt, in which air charged with ammonia 
is passed over red-hot copper. Under the influence of the 
heat the atmospheric oxygen unites with the hydrogen of 
the ammonia, and when the excess of the latter is removed 
with sulphuric acid, the gas properly desiccated should be 
pure nitrogen, derived in part from the ammonia, but 
principally from the air. A few concordant determina- 
tions of den-sify having been effected, the question was at 
•first regarded as disposed of, until the thought occurred 
that it might be desirable to try also the more usual 
method of preparation in which the oxygen is removed 
by actual oxidation of copper without the aid cf ammonia. 
Determinations made thus were equally concordant among 
themselves, -but the resulting density was about xTjin; 
greater than that found by Harcourt’s method (Rayleigh, 
zVatiire,, vol. xlvi. p. 512, 1892). Subsequently when 
■ oxygen was substituted for air in the first method, so that 
all (instead of about one-seventh part) of the nitrogen was 
derived from ammonia, the difference rose to one-half per 
cent. Further experiment only brought out more clearly 


the diversity of the gas-e.s hitherto assumed to be identical. 
Whatever were the means employed to rid air of ac- 
comi>anying o.xygen, a uniform value of the density was 
arrived at, and this value ■was one-half per cent, greater 
than that apjiertaining to nitrogen extracted from com- 
IX)und.s such as nitrous oxide, ammonia, and ammonium 
nitrate. . . . At this stage it became clear that the com- 
plication depended upon some hitherto unknown body, 
and probabilit}' inclined to the existence of a gas in the 
atmo3[)hcre heavier than nitrogen, and remaining unacted 
upon during the removal of the oxygen — a conclusion 
afterwards fulh’ establi.shcd by Rayleigh and Ramsay. 

The announcement to the British A.«sociation in 1S9-I by 
Rn 3 -Ieigh and Ramsaj' of a new gas in the atmosphere was 
received with a good deal of scepticism 

\To CHEfillSTRY are devoted 158 pages in the Tenth 
Edition.) 

A GREAT MASTER ON HIS SUBJECT. 


From, the Article (30 pages) hj Lord KELVIH, G.G.V.O., 
F.It.H., LL.D., D.O.L. 

Ela.Sticity. — (5) Diagram of St Venant's 

curvilineal squares for u’hich torsion problem is algebraically 
solvable . — This diagram (Fig. 11) shows the series of lines 
represented by the equation x- + y- - o(ar* - (>x"y- - 1 - y*) = 1 
-a, with the indicated value.s for a. It is remarkable 



Fi;. 11. 

that the values a — 0’5 and a— - i( - 1) give similar 
but not equal carvUineal squares (hollow sides and acute 
angles), one of them turned through half a right angle 
relatively to the other 

{COMBINATORIAL ANALYSIS, ALGEBRA, DIFFEREN- 
TIA L EQUATIONS, DIMENSIONS OF UNITS, ELASTIC 
SYSTEMS, GEOMETRICAL CONTINUITY, FUNCTIONS OF 
REAL VARIABLES, LAWS OF MOTION, are but a few of 

the Articles on Alatkematical subjects in the Tenth Edition. 


Even within tlie space of time wliich divides thi.? Edition of the Encyclopa'dia Bntanmca from the 
Ninth the scope of Science has extraordinarily increased. The age is one which is dominated by scientific 
discoveries -a-hich multiply year by vear in an 'astonishing sequence, each more wonderful than the last. It 
is' this characteristic of omnipresence in dailv life which makes it impos.sible in the .space afforded by a 
pamphlet to do an^i:hintr like |u.stice to the subjects of research which are treated m the Tenth Edition by 
su"h men as Lord iWviS, Lord Eavleigh, Sir Archibald Geikie, Professor Dewar, and Sir Robert Ball. 
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eruarj A. Bertdlon, Clms Bonnet, Sir Henry Bessemer, Du Bois Beynard, ’Brown- 

Sequard, Bu ffon, Bunsen, Hof Cayley, Dr Charcot, M. E. Chevreul, Sir William Crookes, 
Gu^er, Darwin, Warren de la Bue, Dupuy de L6me, Edison, Faraday, Sir 
^ n ^ Hankland, Francis Galton, Galileo, Sir Archibald Geikie 

Conrad Gesner,^. Gosse, L H. Grea^ead,^Sir W^Gull, Haeckel, von Haller^ 
* Bowan Hamilton, E. B. E. von Hartmann, William Harvey, 

CFUf Helmholtz, Hipparchus, Sic Joseph D. Hooker, Humboldt, J. Hop- 

rfcW Idnson, Huber, Sir W. Huggins, Huxley, J. P. Joule, Lord Kelvihj 

Kirchhoff, Kolliker, Lamarck, Laplace, F. Lenormaiit, 

Liebig, Linnseus, Lord Lister, Sir William McCormac’ 
LIVES j Johannes Muller, Newton, Sir Bichard Owen, Sir James 
Some famous Paget, Louis Pasteur, Bichard Anthony Proctor, Sir’ 
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Scientists who have qP Sir William Siemens, Sir George Gabriel 


Some famous 
Scientists who have 
written for the 


SCIENTIFIC 


Encyclopaedia 
Britan nica : 


Sir William Siemens, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Swammerdam, Sydenham, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Professor Tyndall, 
Vieta, Professor Virchow, Alfred 
IwEN Bussel Wallace, Sir Joseph 
IM Whitworth, Edward Wotton. 


Acclimatization, Acetylene, Achromatic, Acid and 
* JM Alkali ManuTactiire, -Acoustics, Adams (J. Couch), 

HUXLEY * ' Adulteration, Aeronautics, .^ther, Airy, Alchemy, 

Algre, Algebra, Algebraic Forms, Alloys, Alum, 
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KELVIN I Biivomoler, Bisiuutli, UaVd'ulatiiig Matliinos, 

A\/P'RIIE?V’ Calibration, Caloriinetiy, Capillary Action, Carbon, Catc- 
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Romance of History in Chrysanthemum Land. 


I 


'r 


IS or.ly in ISSG that n pn-'.xt tidal v/avc of 
id^sasand roforini >tnirk fill the ^hores 
fil !ti<' I.infl of tlie Hi'iii <4 >un,“ arul in .a >pace of 
tit’ic incrc'flili’.y short for such inorncntoiis changes 
chuiiifd the thigland 
of Ml'- I>i-t into a 
po-.vcr <o forrnidahie, 

‘-'I '-f'lf-reliant, so con- 
scious of its oivn 
■ trcngth and its own 
future, that it dares, 
to throw down the 
gage to the iMn.-co- 
slte himself. 'Jliirtv- 
foiir vears ago Japan 
was govemed by the 
Shoguns, .vlio, like the 
Dukes of Florence and 
IMilan, ruled the land 
wliilc the Mikado 
to-day dwelt — a 
shadowy, unconsidered 
figure — in the palace 
at Kioto. These Sho- 
guns were a species of 
vice -regent who suc- 
ceeded one another in 
a regular d^masty, con- 
temporaneously with 
the e.xi.stence of the 
Ihnjieror. Only one 
of them ruled at a 
time. .Japan was then 
essentially a feudal 
country. Nest in 
power to the Shogun 
were the Daimios, the 
feudal lords. And 
they in turn had their 
knights and squires, 
the samurai.-' Thirty- 
four years ago the 
people '-’ rose in re- 
bellion to restore the 
old dynasty to actual 
power, and the war of 

the IMeiji between the party of the Shogun and 
the paiiy of the Emperor began. Tliis civil strife, 
bitter and bloody as ci\-il warfare invariably is, 
lasted many a long month till it ended in the com- 
plete victory of the Mikado, who, restored to actual 
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power, was brought by his subjects in triumph 
from Kioto to Tokyo, tlien and now tlie imperial 
capital. "When this great change occurred in the 
! destiny of his house, the Emperor was a mere lad ; 

but he was a quick- 
wit ted, resourceful lad, 
and when his land was 
invaded in 18SC by 
'Westom ideas, he was 
quick to grasp the 
value to him and his 
people of changes 
which were so radical 
that it speaks volumes 
for his courage and 
perspicacity that he 
countenanced their 
adoption. 

All this romantic 
story, with its as- 
tonishing development 
of constitutional rule 
under the wise guid- 
ance of Marquis Ito 
(see extract from his 
biograpliy on jx 28 
of this pamphlet), is 
told in the pages 
of the Enqjdopicd'ia 
BrUannka; and, true 
to its traditions, the 
Editors have entrusted 
the nan-ation to those 
who have spent their 
lives in .Japan, and can 
tell the story almost 
from the point of view 
of eye-witnesses. 

Remember this is 
only one of the ro- 
mances of History 
which are to be found 
in the pages of the 
Tenth Edition of the 
Encydopwdia Britan- 
nka. The rise and 
decay of the empires of the world, the triumphs 
and tragedies of dynasties, the romantic stories 
of the early civilisations of the globe, constitute 
reading more thrilling than the most exciting 
fiction. 


oyster Industry 3, tOOd. 
pnintini; 2 0 ruc; PI 2 9 
7IG; n 20 717; (modem) 
n 3 0 00; jintent Inw 31 
r.'v;.i; petroleum Industry 
31 Cl5c; pUijrlmaitcs 19 
t)2c; poetry 13 5S7c; popu- 
Intlon 2C 713b: 28 Cr7b; 
Portuguese visit, Ifith cent. 
19 lO-'.v; pottcrv 13 3D0a; 

19 633n; 2 9 7ijb; press 
31 Sft'ib; printing, e.srly 
23 raid ; prize lew 31 
12Sb; proeross since 1970 
2C 19; ' Protcst.snts 19 
fXb ; Queensland treaty 
with 32 llGe , railways 

20 232d ; 29 C75b ; 32 
131c ; rcpalla 10 501b; re- 
ligions 13 SSla; 2 0 3C3d: 
revolution of IPCS 13 584a* 
rivers 13 .372a; Satsumn 
rcb'-Illon. 1S77 2 9 0?3c ; 
shipping 3 2 5I7a : Sho- 
gunato overthrown 2 9 
08ic; silver output, 1900 3 2 
030.1; social divisions 13 
593d: societies ol 2 2 22td: 
tr-idc 3 3 4021 ; volcanic 
eruptions 13 571c ; war 
with China, 1691 2 7 31b; 
weights nnd measures 2 4 
I'lOd ; wood carving 24 
O-jOa; 29 723d; wood-cuts 
8 130c. 

Kioto: division, J.ipan 34 40 
El. 

— (Kujoto. nclan-Jo); town, 
Japan 14 92d nnd 60b; 34 
40 GO , earthquake 13 
574b; exhibition 8 603b; 
history of 13 S'Ob ; 13 

377d; 13 .362a; 13 5SCd ; 
porcelain works 13 590e; 
noiv Salklo 2 4 "I'd. 

Mikado: Emperor of Japan 13 
570,1 ; 13 584.1 ; divine 

origin 19 92c; 2 9 08Ic. 

Mikado: town. Sllch., U.S. 3 4 
90 P8. 

•'Mikado, The" 2 8 729b; 3 3 
55d. 

Samurai : Japanese military 
class 13 593d; 2 9 70Cb. 

Shogun (tycoon) 13 .iS2a: 2 3 
43.3d; origin ol power 2 9 
C60c ; opposition to rule 
29 C37b; shrines of 19 
92d. 

Tokyo (Toklo. Yedo) 23 432d 
and 33 337d; 3 4 40 JC; 
plan of 3 3 35S ; sketch 
map 23 433 : bishopric 
created 2 8 194b ; earth- 
quake 13 574b: library 14 
53ta; military hospital 2B 
007d; rise of 13 570b: 13 
577d; 13 383b; school of 
art pottery 2 9 727c. 



ENGINEERING 


The real and legitimate goal of the sciences is the endowment of human life with new commoditles.-BACON. 


the readers of the First Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica the feats of the modem Engineer- would 
have seemed nothing short of miracles. To have told them that their grandsons would travel more than a 
mile a mmute, would make ships of iron float, would build tunnels under rivers, pierce their way beneath 
mountain ranges, or climb their sides in carriages weighing tons, make boats which would swim like fishes 
under the surface of the ocean, and even conquer the air itself and sail at will in navigable balloons from place 
to place, would have been to upset all their ideas of the limits of human possibility and to gain for yourself 
the reputation of insanity. Yet in the short time which divides the First from this, the Tenth, Edition of ' 
the Encyclopedia Britannica all this and much more has been achieved. ■ 

The Engineer of to-day is a veritable magician, to whom the elements offer as few obstacles as were supposed to';^' 
present tliemselves to the witches of medieval England. Glance through the extracts below. Few as they are, realize 'f 
what they represent See how each tells a story of the conquest of the air, the sea, the earth, the wildest winds and ■ 
mightiest waves by mans effort. And if these few interest you, as they cannot fail to do, remember these are mere' 
examples from one or two of the dozens of articles which each of the volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contiSns 
on the subject of the human conquest of the elements. Just as the essential quality of all mechanic^ work is 
its technicality, so the tyro in mechanics ■will have constant reason, as he consults the Encyclopaedia Britannica on the ■ 
various branches of mechanics, to rely for g^dance upon the Index which forms a part of the Tenth Edition; while 
to the skilled Engineer it will, with this addition to its exhaustive survey of his life's work, prove the best as it is the mb^ ■ 
complete library which he can obtain. 



A MODERN MIRACLE. 


From the Article {21 pa^es) hj OLIVER HEA VISIDE, 
F.R.S. ; H, R, KEMPE, I'rincipal Technical Officer, 
Telegraph Department, British Post Office j FRANCIS 
JACOB, M.LE.K ; and J. A. FLEMING, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Telegraphy. — Between 1894 and 

1896 G. Marconi gave great attention to the improvement 
of de'vices for the detection of electric ■waves. 
He made his sensitive tube, or improved coherer, 
as foUo'ws : — A glass tube ha'ving an internal diameter of 
about 4 millimetres has sealed into it two silver plugs PP 
by means of platinum wires WW (Fig. 16) ; the opposed 
faces of these plugs are perfectly smooth, and are placed 
within a millimetre of each other. The interspace is filled 


Jllarcoal, 


E, and the other to an elevated conductor A or nearly 
vertical wire otherwise insulated. The great improvement 
introduced by Marconi was the employment of this verti- 
cal air-wire, aerial, antenna, or elevated conductor, as it, is 
variously called, in combination with the earth connexion 
at both the receiving and transmitting stations; this 


A 
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Fio. 1C. — ^larconi Form of Coherer. 

with a very small quantity of nickel and silver filings, 
about 95 per cent, nickel and 5 per cent, silver, sufficient 
to fill loosely about half the cavity between the plugs, 
which fit tightly into the tube. The tube is then ex- 
hausted of its air, and attached to a bone or glass rod as a 
holder, hlarconi employed this device as a very sensitive 
relay to set in operation ordinarj^ telegraphic apparatus. 
The arrangements of his receiver as subsequently modified 
are as follows : — ^The plugs of the sensitive tube T (Fig. 
17) are joined to the terminals of the secondary circuit 
S'S' of a small transformer, called a “jigger,” which has 
its secondary circuit cut in the centre and a small con- 
denser C' inserted. The terminals of the condenser are also 
connected to a relay R and single voltaic cell B through 
two coils of high inductance KK; the relay actuates a 
Morse printer or other telegraphic receiver through a local 
battery in the ordinary manner. One terminal of the 
primary circuit P' of the jigger is connected to the earth 
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Via. IT.— Transmitter and Eeceiver, later Marconi System. 

aerial being used as a Hertz oscillator or radiator, and 
also as an electric wave absorber. A simple coherer, 
however sensitive, is not affected by an oscillatory spark 
at any very great distance, the reason being that the 
coherer is a small object and offers little surface to be, acted 
upon by the electric wave, and therefore gathers up little 

wave energy 

[T/reArf/cle ELECTRICITY SUPPLY describes in its 33 
■pages the development of the industrial uses of Electricity?^ 






The article iII7Gn<iiS (19 pages) gives the reader a full description of Steam Turbines. 
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THE GREAT filLE DAM. 


bfavr Fca3 to which it px^scch Scion after its completion 
the 5-cwt, fo" K-11, f.xed to the lantern pallcrj- 100 ft. ahova 


/r - Sir COLIN CAMPBELL ' 

SCOTT'<'QNCRIE'FF, F. H. NEWELL ; 

Irrig'ation. — The l- n^th of the d.am is j 

tA:'-/:'. Ci'Yj f.;. t — ratririr I| ntilo. The gTKttcst hc.ad of ! 
w i,;. r ir. it t -' th' .*’•• !. It ptorDt-d hy ISO under-sluices 
of l.'iO ■■•ttf.r'- fci't c.ich, and hy 40 utificr-sliiiccs, each of j 
7.'> rquAri- fn;!. Th' when fully ojic-n. .are capable of 
dt’.tharpng the otiiir. '.ry nt tiiinum Nile flocxi of 3.70,000 
cubic fi'i-t js-r sicor.d, vdth a vebicity of l.u'G feet {ter 
T'-i-'ivA and a head of G'G feet. The top width of the dam 
it 23 feet, tho Icattorn width, at tl;e decj>e-t fiart, alioat 82 
feet. Oa the h ft thir.k of the data there will lx- a canal, 
jirovid'-d with fotir loclcs, each 2G2 by 31 feet in are.a, so 
that navigation will be fic.-ible at all seasons. It was 
intend'd at first to raise the dam 2G feet high'jr, but this 
would have involved the yearly submergence of the cele- 
brated clx'-'ical temples of riiihe, situated on an island just 
up-stream of the dam. Had the natives of Itgyjd 
Ixien asked to choo se Ixitween the preservation of Ptolemy’s 
famed temple and th>; Intncfit to be derived from an 
additional 20 f'jet d'-pth of water storage, there c.an be 
no que=tion that they would liave preferred the latter ; 
but they were not consulted, and the classical sentiment 
and artistic beauty of the place, skilfully ple.adcd by 
archreologists and artists, carried the day. As at present 
designed, the storage cajiacity of the reservoir is estimated 
at about 3,750,000 inillioits of cubic feet, which will 
create a lake c.vtending up the Nile Valley for about 200 
miles. It i.s calculated that yearly the re.servoir .should 
be full Ixifore the end of Jfarch ; after that the svater- 
Burface in it will remain constant, the volume reaching the 
reservoir from the south being passed on through the 
.sluices. In May, when the demand for water increases, 
first the upper and then the under-sluices will be gradually 
opened, so as to increase the river supply, until .July, when ] 
all the gates will be open, to allow of the free passage of 
the flood. In 1902 this magnificent work was completed. I 
The engineer who designed it was Mr W. Villcocks, C.M.G. 
The contractors were Messrs John Aird <t Co., the contract 
price being £2,000,000. The financial treaties in which, 
the Egyptian Government arc Iround up would prevent 
their ever paying so large a sum as this vrithin five years ; 
but a company was formed in London which advances 
pcriodicallj' the sum duo to the contractors, on receipt from 
the Government of Egjqjt of jiromis.sory notes to pay sixty 
half-yearly instalments of£78,G13, commencing on the 1st 
July 1903. There are no treaties to prevent the Govern- 
ment of Egypt from paying so moderate a sum as this year 
by year, and the payments do not begin until the first year 
that a return may be C-xpected from the additional irriga- 
tion to be effected 

[AQUEDUCT, BRIDGES, CANAL, COFFER DAMS, 
PONTOON and RIVER-ENGINEERING are but some of 
ike Articles' on kindred subjects in the Tenth Edition?^ 


THE BISHOP ROCK LIGHT. 


2: - Frotn the Article (16 pages) hy W. T. DOUGLASS, 

M.Inst.C'.E. 



Lighthouse: — The lighthouse on the . mark, was washed away, together with tlie fiag-statT 

Bishop Rook, which is the westenimost landfall rook of the Scilly 

Islands, occupies perhapy ^ more «jios_ed sUuatio^^^^^ , ^HARBOUR, LIFE-BOATS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 

&’c., are some Articles which give details 
■>fthe almost insurmountable dijftculties with which engineers 



arranged in steps, or offsets, to break up the feme j £ 

This structure also proved insufficient to Tnthstand th. J 



ENGINEERING. 
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S0',:E 0,'<LY of the !LLUSTRAT10NS in the article RAILWAYS. 

(Soo Kvtni'.'t lielow.) 



THE COST OF ENGINES. 


Lofi'lon ami ^ouUi*M‘C'>t<;m Kaihvay, I'cnr-cyliridor iion-corniioiiml. 


From the Arikh: {39 paces') h\j Major-General C. E. 

WEBBER, C.l !. ; A, T. HADLEY, Pro?, of Yale 

, Lt.-CoL H, A. YORKE, Jl.F., (Jhkf Jns]ifcilii<j 

Ojjlrer ot and Otherf. 

R3.ilwa.ys. — On tlie Continent of Kiirojio 

it i.s custoinan- to .‘■ell loeoinotive.s Ly weiglit, wliilc in 
Great Britain and the United State.s they are 
^ocL°^ ■‘‘old at .‘•0 inueh each. The eo.'t of material 
motives, cau.se.s fluctuation.^, ajiart from those which re- 
•sult from demand. ^Ve may, however, take 
a.s tj7)ical a Briti.sli .‘•ix-cou]iled pood.s en^iine and tender, 
with cylinder.-, 18 hy 2-1 inche.s. .Sucli engines were 
.sold in Great Britain in L^!)9 for about .£2000. In 
the United State.s we may take as tyjiical an eight-wheel 
or American-tyjie locomotive and tender, with cylinder.s 
17 by 2-1 inche.s. Such engine.s were .sold in 1870 for 
about .812, 7.70, in 1.880 for .8'.)000/ in 1890 for 87000, and 
in 1900 for -S'S-TOO. In the earlier years such an engine 
was uiHi.sually large and few were built. Now it is smaller 
than is ordinarily u.-^ed in the United State.-. Further, 
even with the same size of cylinder.s the.-'e engines have- 
increased in .size and weight during the thirty ye-ars. In 
187G an eight-wheel American engine with cylinders 
17 by 21 inches weighed about 72,000 lb ; now it would 
weigh, about 90,000 lb. Then the boiler was about I-R 
inche.s in diameter, now it is about .71. iSteam-ju-e.-sure 
has risen from 100 lb to 1*80 Ib and more. In the United 
Sbatc.s the price.s in the last quarter of 1900 were about 
•91 1,-700 for a GO-ton Con.-olidation locomotive, 8l.7,.700 
for a 90-ton Consolidation, arid from .812,-700 to ■91.7;000 

for a 75-toh Mogul or 10-wheel engine 

[AQUEdUCTS, BRIDGES, POHTOOHS, MILITARY 
ENGIHEERS, PETROLEUM, ELECTRIC TRACTION, are 

some only of Hie Articles in the Tenth Edition which will 
interest Engineers.^ 



CouiiKiuml lO-v.'hf'T lyi»^. ITnion Tacific FLuTway. 
{lialdv/i/i Work.s.) 



Ptrrtniylvania Railway. (lialdv.in Loco. 'NVorks.) 








THE THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM. 


[ 2 


From the Article {33 pages) hy Professor J, A. FLEMING, 
LOUIS DUNCAN, Pk.D., and EMILE 6ARGKE, F.S.S. 

Electricity Supply.— A rail similar 

to the track-rails is laid upon insulators and forms the 
Avorldng-conductor. On the elevated railways in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Chicago a pressure of about 
600 volts is used between this rail and the running-rails 
which form the return circuit. Contact is made with the 
third rail by means of a bronze or cast-iron shoe, either 
resting upon the rail by its own weight, or pressed down 
upon it by springs. This is generally attached to some 
part of the truck of the car in preference to any part 
of the body of the car, so as to avoid an}' vibration or 
swaying due to the movement of the body upon its 
springs. The third-rail system has been adopted in many 
instances where large and powerful trains are to be 
operated on private rights of way, but it is nowhere in 
use for electric traction upon highways or in streets where 
there is an}’ passing of foot passengers or vehicles. An 
excellent example of such construction may be found in 
the Albany and Hudson Railroad, which connects the 
City of Albany with the town of Hudson, in New York 
State. Here the length of the road is about 32 miles, 
the track being of standard gauge and laid with a 
60-pound T-rail. A T-rail of the same size, raised about 
1 foot above the level of the running-rails, is used for 
the electrical conductor, and is installed on insulators 
situated 5 feet apart on the ends of the cross-ties. All 
these rails are well bonded wth copper bonds at the 
joints, and at road crossings, which on this railroad are at 
grade, the third rail is omitted for a distance nearly equal 
to the length of a train. Appropriate cast-iron shoes, 
fixed to the trucks of the front and rear cars of a train, 
bridge the space, so that the forward shoes are running 
on the rail past the break before the rear shoes leave it. 
Upon this railroad motors of considerable size and power 
are used, and both passengers and freight in their original 
cars, as received from connecting steam railways, are trans- 
ported. Other examples of third-rail construction occur 
in the underground systems of the City and South London 
Railway, the Waterloo and City Railway, and the Central 
London Railway in London, and the Versailles Division 
of the Western Railway of France. Experiments of great 
interest and value have been made by the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, upon a section of 
its track in the State of Connecticut, with a very simple 
system of third-rail construction, in which the conductor- 
rail is placed between the running-rails 

[5r« //le Article ACCUMULATORS for further informa- 
tion on the subject of Electric TractionF) 


HORSELESS VEHICLES IN ENGLAND, 


From the Article (11 pages) by the Hon, C, S. ROLLS 
and H. S. HELE-SHAW, F.R.S. 

Motor Vehicles. — ....... The three commonest 

methods of propulsion t^t have been employed up to the 
present are steam, oil, and electricity. Of these steam is 
undoubtedly the most suitable for heavy loads, hamng a 
great range and elasticity of power ; oil or spirit for light 
carriages enabling long distances at high.fipe.^d to be con- 
veniently covered without stoppageSd' whilst mectricity — 
the “ideal” motive power — is.^at' present a lirairy’to be 
employed only for towns an^hprt distances, until a light 


9 ] 

battery is discovered having a far greater capacity. The 
meclmnical difficulties that have been encountered in the 
development of the light motor vehicle are very many 
and the chief disadvantages hitherto prominent have been 
noise, vibration, and uncertainty of action, all of which, 
as one may notice in the modern vehicles, have been 
greatly reduced, although it is still essential for an owner 
to have a mechanical instinct— or employ a competent 
man — ^for the efficient working of his car. For their 
advantages, apart from heavy transport, much may be 
said. The capabilities of the modern Automobile, the 
extraordinary control, freedom from vibration when in 
motion, and the exhilarating effect of gliding swiftly and 
smoothly through the air, are points of which the ordinaiy 
individual is totally ignorant; hence the reason why a first 
ride in a good vehicle usually converts the most prejudiced 
person. A good motor car has a large field of use and 
enjoyment, though the public should be cautioned against 
the purchase of cheap and inferior productions, many of 
which are on the market and which cause much disappoint- 
ment. A motor carriage has a scope of work far beyond 
the capabilities of a horsed vehicle. It can cover long 
distances, is under absolute control, and can therefore 
travel at very high speeds with perfect safety. It greatly 
economises space when among street traffic ; and would, if « 
generally employed, render the streets far more sanitary, . 
as well as reduce the wear on the roads 

\Tke Tenth Edition contains Articles GASEOUS FUEL, 
GAS ENGINES, PETROLEUM, ACCUMULATORS, ELEC- 
TRICITY, &^c.] 


THE TOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 


From the Article by F. A. HALSEY, Consulting Engineer of the 
Rand Drill Gomyamj. 

Pneumatic Tools. — The term pneumatic is 
applied to a class of machine-shop appliances of recent 
origin which have been developed chiefly in America, and, in' 
the initial stages, in the railway repair and maintenance 
shops of that country. This development was due to the 
prior existence in those shops of means for compressing air. 
The air-brake , is almost universally used on American 
railways, and in consequence numbers of the air-pumps 
which are fitted on the locomotives are always to be found 
in such shops, either awaiting or ha-ving undergone repairs. 
In these circumstances, when an apparently useful 
application of compressed air was devised, it became a 
simple matter to lay the necessary pipes and connect up 
one of the pumps for trial. In many cases these pumps, 
in spite of their well-kno'wn low efficiency, were retained 
for a considerable time, several being combined in a 
battery ; but when the economy of the new methods had 
been fully demonstrated, weR-designed air comiwessors of 
a suitable and economical type were substituted, and are 
now considered a necessary part of the equipment of a 
well-organized American railway repair shop. From such 
shops the use of the tools has extended to others, and 
especially to shipyards. 

The machines may be roughly classified into small port- 
able tools, guided largely by the hand, in which the effort 
exerted is small but fairly continuous ; and larger statio^ry 
tools, in which a considerable effort is exerted,^Ut 
intermittently only. All are alike in one particular r 
the aggregate of power consumed per hour is snjall. . . * . 

f The Tenth Edition also contains Articles on PNE UMATIC 
DESPATCH, PNEUMATIC POWER, ELECTRIC POWER, 
ELECTRIC WELDING, HYDRAULIC P0W.ER, HYDRO- 
MECHANICS, &^c.-] 



UK r (,f En; 2 in coring onil'races the ■tvholo art of the clo.'i^n and construction of 

'y rv'iri-:.' o: [cdilic ntiiirv. Ti.'C Engineer is the skilled puhlic servant, as his name 
teli' vo:i ( for it is derived from the Latin in^cniitrn, skill), and whether he build a 
:-h.u. •.■vrui'jr r. hndge. or only lav a macadam road, he is always an Engineer. Thus it has 
t'oeri irnp'i-nl.Ie to do more in this section than to take half-a-dozen articles from the 
liiunliv'i.H winch the Tenth Edition contains on Engineering topics and show you how interest- 
ing-tlify are. But now we will divide the subject up roughlv into four divisions, and .so try 
to convey a better impression of the extent of information on Engineering which the Tenth 
Edition offers vou ; — 


Engineering- on Land 


Tin: Tenth Edition tells you about : Surveying, Geodesy, Eailway Tunnels, Tunnelling, 
St Gothard, Simplon, Sutro and Iloosac Tunnels, the construction of Eailways, of Viaducts, 
of V aterworks, of Eoads, of Telford and INIacadam Eoads, of Stone, "Wood, and Asphalt 
Pavenients, the history and improvements in Fortification, the Strength of ^Materials, 
Gunnery, Artillery, iMine-sinking, Telegraphy, Elevated Eailroads, Eailway Stations, Eail- 
way Brakes and Carriages, Pneumatics, .Hydromechanics, Balloons, Energy, Force, Motion, 
iMomeutum, and every Mathematical detail which enters into Engineering. 


Engineering on Water 

The Tenth Edition tells you about : Bridges, Aqueducts, Eiver Engineering, Embankments, 
the Forth, Brooklyn, Tay and St Louis Bridges, Caissons, Cofter-dams, Canals, the Suez, 
Panama, Nicaragua Canals, Harbours, Docks, Lighthouses, Beacons, Buoys, Irrigation, Life- 
sa^^ng Apparatus, Deep-sea Soundings, Dredging, Ocean Cable-laying, and every other 
branch of 3Iarine Engineering. 

Engineering in Shipbuilding 

The Tenth Edition tells you about : the history of Shipbuilding, the Ships of the Phcenicians, 
the Ships of the Greeks in Homer’s time, primitive Boats, Cauoe.s, Whaleboats, Lifeboats, 
Steamboats, Steamships, the Great Harry, the Great Eastern, Ironclads, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, Submarines, Ocean Liners, Turbines, Pacing Boats, Yachts and their building, &c., &c. 

Engineers who are Famous ^ 

The Tenth Edition thllsVou about : the great Engineers who have made.histor}-— Stephenson, 
'James Watt. Newconleii, Eichard Trevithick, Isambar^j-^igS^ Brunei, Papin, Huygens, 
-■ Sir Eichard Arkwright,- and countless others. yi 
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T is no mean criterion of a book that it should be possible to 

compile a volume of 220 pages almost entirely composed of 

extracts from it, which should constitute but a cursory review 
of its contents, and draw attention to but a few. of its features. 
Yet this is what has here been done. This pamphlet, large as' it is, has 
only afforded space for presenting to the reader extracts, and those, in 
many cases, short extracts, from 298 of the 26,000 articles which the 
Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Eritannica contains. The proportion 
of these figures is in itself remarkable enough; for you have in your 
hands a book, 200 pages of which have sufiBced to do little more than 
compel a casual interest in a mere eighty-sixth part of the contents of 
the volumes under review. But if you have read at all carefully through 
•the sections of this pamphlet, you utII be prepared to believe a fact 

still more startling. It would be an easy task to have brought this 

review to its present length by selecting some particular subject and 
making 298 extracts from 298 articles devoted to that particular subject. 

The value of a work, however, does not consist in mere bulk. The 
Encyclojucedia Bvitannica, after almost a hundred and fifty years of exist- 
ence, stands where it does to-day in popular lesteem because of a deeper 
significance which lies in the extraordinar 3 ' figures quoted. In his 
prefatory essay to Volume 32, Professor Karl Pearson writes ; — “ Brute 
force, strength and bravery, material wealth, have in turn been dominant 
in the State ; to-morrow will be marked by the dominance of intelligence. 
The most intelligent nations ■ will be victorious in the struggle ; and it 
befits each State that would be great to-morrow as well as to-day to 
educate and organise itself, from the statesmen at the top to the plough- 
boys and factory-hands at the basis.” 

The history of the past has been the history of the supremacy of rank 
and of wealth, and of those physical forces which rank and wealth con- 
trolled. To-day Knowledge has become undisputed Mistress of the Globe. 
Intelligence is the standard by which all men are judged, and the master- 
force of the future. To appreciate this fact, then, is at once to grasp the 
immeasurable value and weight of those volumes of which this pamphlet 
is but an imperfect synopsis. The Encyclopaedia Bnitannica is unquestion- 
ably to-day the greatest vehicle of education which the world possesses : 
it is the sum of all human knowledge ; the way to power ; the means by 
which a man may become almost what he will in the modern State. It has 
become a priceless national property, which, as the Prime Minister recently 
.said, “ will lighten the labours of every student, and ■will enable all the 
English-speaking peoples of the earth to obtain, at the least possible cost of 
labour and exertion, all the best intellect and the best research of their age.” 
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